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1966 MERCURY: COURTESY CAR FOR SPECIAL GUESTS AT DEL MONTE LODGE, PEBBLE BEACH, CAL. 


; | i l 
It's never been easier to look your best Never? | Never! | 


Do you look your best in an elegant setting? Mercury has 
built a whole fleet of sleek, luxurious sedans and hardtops 
just for you. If a frank expression of luxury is your style, 
then you will be immensely satisfied by the Park Lane 


el 


Mercury offers you the finest ride this side of the Lincoin 
Continental. A smooth, hushed ride. And Mercury offers 
50 fine luxury options, including th : 





Stereo-Sonic Tape System] and [6 
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ver seats] Plus 


1966 Mercury 





car in its field. The most successful, fastest growing car in 
its class. Is it any wonder you look your best in a Mercury? 


Move ahead with 


POZIE RA 


in the Lincoln Continental tradition 











Which is right 
for you? 


If your hearing is normal, the telephone handset 
on the left is for you. It’s what you use now. 


But if hearing is a problem, the one on the 
tight may be a help. 


It’s a transistorized handset for the hard of 
hearing that has been developed by engineers at 
Bell ‘Telephone Laboratories. 


The small, thumb-operated knob lets the 
hearer adjust the volume of the callers voice 
as on a radio, making it as loud as desired. The 
handset fits inconspicuously on any phone base, 
in any color. It’s one of a number of telephone 
aids for the handicapped. 


For the speechless, there is an electronic arti- 
ficial larynx, also developed at Bell Laboratories. 
This provides a steady tone in the throat cavity 
which can be modulated into words by shaping 
mouth and lips. 








Several thousand bedfast children around the 
country keep in touch with classroom work from 
home or hospital via two-way Bell System ampli- 
fied telephone circuits. 


For the blind, there are switchboards that 
work by touch. Other devices for other impair- 
ments are being worked on. 


Some of this equipment looks like the regular 
thing—some doesn’t. 


But the point of it all is to give the handi- 
capped a quality of service that’s as close to the 
regular as we can make it. 





If you'd like more information about any of 
these special services, just call a Bell System Busi- 
ness Office, or ask a telephone man. 


== \ Bell System 


American Telephone & Telegraph 
and Associated Companies 
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Why do so many 


Merrill Lynch? 








Want a simple diagnosis? 


They just don't have time to fol- 
low their investments as closely 
as they'd like to. 


Certainly, they realize how impor- 
tant theirinvestments are to them, 
how crucial they can be in terms 
of their retirement—but they're 
still too busy. (Often too, invest- 
ing is quite a foreign field to them.) 


That's why we go out of our way 
to help busy, working doctors put 


MERRILL LYNCH, 


their investment portfolios on a 
really solid basis; why we supply 
sound and cogent reasons for any 
suggested changes—or for the in- 
vestmentof additional funds along 
the way. 


How? 
Through our Research Division. 


In its first analysis of any given 
portfolio. 

In the original preparation ofa 
sensible program for the invest- 
ment of any specified sum. 


PIERCE, 


FENNER & SMITH 





In annual or semi-annual check-. 
ups that provide buy, sell, or hold 
prescriptions for every security, 
complete with reasons why. l 


We never make any charge for 
these services. 


If you'd like to take advantage of- 
them yourself, it’s as simple as 
writing a confidential letter about 
your situation, your investment 
objectives. Just address it to John 
W. Anaya, Investment Inquiries. 
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MEMBERS OF THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE AND OTHER PRINCIPAL STOCK AND COMMODITY EXCHANGES 
70 PINE STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 10005 


A dramatic demonstration of the ‘unique Book-Dividend plan of the BOOK-O, 


ALL NINE VOLUMES.. FOR 


e Story of 
Civilization 








BY WILL DURANT 


AN UNPRECEDENTED LIBRARY-BUILDING PLAN 
EVERY BOOK-READING FAMILY SHOULD KNOW ABOUT 


HE OBVIOUS PURPOSE of this experimental 

membership is to have you discover, by 
your own actual experience, the extraordi- 
nary opportunity you will have as a member of 
the Book-of-the-Month Club to build a well- 
rounded home library at little cost—through 
the Club’s unique Book-Dividend system. 
You will be in a position to acquire—as long 
as you choose to remain. a member—other 
valuable sets, or expensive single volumes, for 
trifling sums. 


> THE SYSTEM IS SIMPLE « If you 
continue after this trial subscription, you 
will receive a Book-Dividend Certificate with 
every Club Selection or Alternate you buy. 
Each Certificate, together with a nominal sum, 
usually $1.00 or $1.50—occasionally more for 
unusually expensive works—can be redeemed 
for a fine library volume of your choice. At 


present more than 100 different works are 
available for this purpose. 


* HOW CAN THIS BE DONE? The 
Club’s Book-Dividend system actually is pat- 
terned upon the profit-sharing plan of con- 
sumer cooperatives. A portion of the amount 
members pay for the books they buy is 
accumulated and invested in entire editions of 
valuable books and sets through special con- 
tractual arrangements with the publishers in 
each case. These are the Club’s Book-Divi- 
dends and members are free to choose among 
them, getting as many as their purchases 
permit. Over the past thirty-odd years Club 
members have received through this Book- 
Dividend system—which lately has been wid- 
ened and vastly improved—the staggering 
total of more than $345,000,000 worth of 
books (retail value). 





Æ VOLUME I+ Our Oriental Heritage + The 
civilization of Egypt and the Near East; and of 
India, China and Japan from the beginning to 
our own day. Retail price $12. 


xæ VOLUME II « The Life of Greece « A his- 
tory of Greek government, industry, manners, 
morals, religion, philosophy, science, literature 
and art from the earliest times to the Roman 
conquest. Retail price $10. 


x VOLUME III » Caesar and Christ + The 
rise of Rome from a crossroads town to the center 
of the world, ending with the collision of pagan 
and Christian morality, and the final collapse of 
classic civilization. Retail price $10. 


Æ VOLUME IV » The Age of Faith e Medie- 
val civilization from Constantine the Great to 
Dante—a.p. 325 to 1300—including the achieve- 
ments of Christian, Islamic, and Judaic life; chiv- 
alry and the Crusades. Retail price $12. 


Ææ VOLUME V » The Renaissance « A history 
of Italy’s Golden Age from the birth of Petrarch 
to the death of Titian. Retail price $10, 


* VOLUME VI + The Reformation + Eu- 
rope’s world-shaking religious conflicts, begin- 
ning two centuries before Luther and ending with 
John Calvin. Retail price $12. 


* VOLUME VII « The Age of Reason Be- 
gins « A history of European civilization from 
1558 to 1648, “teeming with figures that put 
fiction in the shade”: Shakespeare, Montaigne, 
Rembrandt, Galileo, Descartes, Elizabeth I of 
England, and Henry IV of France. WRITTEN WITH 
Ant Durant. Retail price $10. 


* VOLUME VII » The Age of Louis XIV 
Europe in the brilliant era of the “Sun King.” 
Covers the lively and complex civilization of 
Pascal, Moliére, Cromwell, Milton, Peter the 
Great and Spinoza. WRITTEN WITH ARIEL 
Durant. Retail price $10. 

x VOLUME IX « The Age of Voltaire « The 
great age of “the most brilliant writer that ever 
lived”—from 1715 to 1756—and of such figures as 
Louis XV, Madame de Pompadour, Frederick the 
Great and J. S. Bach. WRITTEN WITH ARIEL 
Durant. Retail price $12. 
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>KA SAVING OF $84.50 


...@ percentage of saving not 
unusual on many of the valu- 
able sets obtainable by Book- 
of-the-Month Club members 
through the Club’s Book-Divi- 
dend system, simply by buying ` 
books they would buy anyway. 





—-MONTH CLUB... valuable sets like this for your home library at trifling cost 


122 A VOLUME. . RETAIL PRICES TOTAL $98* 


If you agree IN AN EXPERIMENTAL MEMBERSHIP to buy four Club Selections or Alternates 


within a year, paying the members’ prices, which average 20% less than retail prices 
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DO NOT SEND MONEY—-A BILL WILL BE SENT WITH YOUR SET 





BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. A8-1 
345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. 


Please enrol! me as a member of the Book-of-the-Month Club 
and send me The Story of Civilization in 9 volumes, billing me 
$1.50 per volume. I agree to purchase at least four additional 
monthiy Selections—-or Alternates-—during the first year I am a 
N Ak : member. Members’ prices for these books average 20% less than 

= Sti retail prices. I have the right to cancel my membership any time 

Eee after buying these four books. If I continue after the trial, I am 
to receive a Book-Dividend Certificate with every Selection—or 
Alternate—I buy. Each Certificate together with a nominal sum 
can be redeemed for a Book-Dividend which I may choose from a 
wide variety always available. {A small charge is added to all 
shipments to cover postage and mailing expense.) PLEASE NOTE: 
Occasionally the Club will offer two or more books at a special 
combined price. Such purchases are counted as a single book in 
fulfilling the membership obligation. 


















Includes the most recently published volume 







in the series in which the great age of Voltaire 







interesting information.” _THE NEW YORKER a ion uaa acer en 









The Atlantic Report 


WASHINGTON 


pee opening of a new session of Congress in an 
election year is always a signal for the launching 
of political debate. Both parties in 1965 worked 
together under the tent of the great consensus and 
under the prod of the great compromiser. Presi- 
dent Johnson was unrelenting in applying pres- 
sures on Congress to act because he knew that 
1965 must be the year of his greatest domestic 
legislative accomplishments, when Republicans 
and Democrats alike were free of the imminent 
prospect of a political campaign. 


Now all factions in both parties will have their 
eyes on the November elections. It will be harder 
for some Democrats as well as all Republicans to 
support the President as often in 1966 as they did 
in 1965. All members of the House and a third of 
the senators must attempt to make their own 
records to the satisfaction of their own constituents. 
The President, being the most alert politician in 
the capital, already has suggested a short session. 
Always eager to avoid debate, he wants to restrict 
it now in the interest of both the elections and 
his foreign policies. The discouraging news from 
Vietnam makes it clear that the President will be 
caught between those who want to do less mili- 
tarily and those who want to do more. 


The President’s handling of Vietnam and other 
foreign policy issues, few of which his Administra- 
tion has yet clarified and properly explained, will 
be critical, On most of them he can delay no 
longer. Latin America clearly deserves more 
attention. It is past time for new departures in 
foreign aid, especially in the agricultural field. 
The Malthusian threat is greater today than at 
any time since the Industrial Revolution. Prob- 
lems of nuclear sharing and the prevention of 
nuclear dissemination have been given a very 
low priority for two years. The future of the 
alliance and the problems of monetary reform and 





of international trade cry for attention. The new 
session of Congress will see more debate on all 
these subjects than the last session. 


SOS to Humphrey 


The President has told Vice President Hum- 
phrey that it is his responsibility to help re-elect 
the seventy-one Democratic congressmen who 
were elected for the first time in 1965. They both 
know that the task is next to impossible. In mid- 
term elections the party in power generally suffers 
losses, particularly among freshmen who won be- 
cause of the help they received in a presidential 
election year from the President’s coattails, 


This year, all other things being equal, Demo- 
cratic losses should be somewhat larger than 
normal because the Democrats won a larger num- 
ber of marginal seats in 1964 as a result of the 
Goldwater debacle. However, because of the 
redistricting that has been done in the last few 
years, the Democrats may be in a somewhat more 
favorable position than previously. Urbanization 
is continuing, and the Democratic Party was 
quicker than its rival to appreciate the importance 
of the population shifts. 


But already there are signs that the GOP is 
adapting itself to the times. In the 1965 elections, 
Republicans fared well in several important 
urban areas, including, most important of all, 
New York City. Some notable middle-of-the- 
road party leaders like Charles H. Percy of Hlinois 
and Robert Taft, Jr., of Ohio, who surely would 
have won in 1964 but for Goldwater, would like 
to make political comebacks. In his 1964 race 
for the governorship, Percy lost, although he 
polled 350,000 more votes in Ilinois than Gold- 
water did; in his race for the Senate, Taft lost, 
although he polled 433,000 more votes in Ohio 
than Goldwater did. 





WHO SAYS 
ALL RECORD CLUBS ARE ALIKE? 


NOW COMPARE 


THE “BIG 4” 
RECORD CLUBS 


Record Club of America gives you All Labels...at 334% savings...and often 
up to 60%...AND DOESN’T FORCE YOU TO BUY EVEN A SINGLE RECORD 


clus A 
TAs Advertised in 
THIS WEEK Mag. 


CLUB B 

ths Advertised 
in PLAYBOY 
August 2965} 


ctus © 


tAs Advertised 
in MCCALL'S 
July 1965) 


Choose any LP, on any label! No exceptions! Over 300 different: 


RECORD CLUB OF AMERICA 
August & 19653 
manufacturers including CAPITOL, COLUMBIA, RCA VICTOR, 


CAN YOu CHOOSE FROM ALL LABELS? b No } NO } NO | YES ! ANGEL, VOX, VERVE, DECCA, LONDON, ete. 
MUST YOU BUY A “MINIMUM" HAA NONE! 
* 


No obligations! No yearly "quota"! Take as many, 
as few, or no records at ali if you so decidet 


NUMBER OF RECORDS? HOW MANY? 


CAN YOU BUY ANY RECORD 
aoon NO) NO) no p aways! 
DO YOU EVER RECEIVE 
NEVER! S/he, 


HOW LONG MUST YOU WAIT 
NO LONG WAITS! 


FOR SELECTIONS TO ARRIVE? 


If Record Club of America is that good —where’s the catch? 
There is no catch! Here is truly one Record Club with no restriction 


* Choose any LP... on any label! 
No exceptions! 

* No “quotas” to buy! 
Take 0 records — or 100! 

* SAVE — never less than 331% 
off list... often up to 60%! 

* All orders processed same day 
received — no long waits! 


Your discounts are never less than 33144% =- 
and are often as high as 60% ~ on every 
record you buy! No exceptions! 


There are no cards which you must return. 


YOUR ORDER PROCESSED 
SAME DAY RECEIVED! 





FREE! 300-page Schwann C: 
alog to pick your albums fro! 
GIANT CATALOG lists all records of 
manufacturers, Over 300. fabels—CA) 
TOL, DECCA, RCA VICTOR, COLUMB! 
ANGEL, LONDON, ATLANTIC, etc. Mr 
than 30,000 albums — Classical, Pi 


TYPICAL “DOUBLE DISCOUNT” SALE (Mono & Stereo) 
LIST PRICE CLUB PRICE 


COLUMBIA BESTSELLERS $1.99 
$1.77 


$4.79 & $5.79 VOX, RCA VICTOR, EVEREST, 
WESTMINSTER CLASSICAL ALBUMS 


$4.79 & $5.79 A 
COMMAND ALBU 


Plus these famous label bargains: Angel, Decca, Verve, Mer- 


* Every record brand new, 
first quality, factory fresh 


cury, London, Epic, Liberty, Kapp, Vanguard, Deutsche Gram- 
mophon, Folkways, Caedmon, Haydn Society, Blue Note, 





~- and guaranteed fully returnable! 





MGM, Atlantic — hundreds more! 


AT LAST! A RECORD CLUB WITH NO “OBLIGATIONS ’— ONLY BENEFITS! 


This is the way YOU want it -— a record club with 
no strings attached! Ordinary record clubs make 
you choose from just a few fabeis — usuaily their 
own labels! They make you buy 5, 6, or more 
records a year (at full price!) to fulfill your “ob- 
ligation’. And, if you forget to return their month- 
ly card ~ they send you a record you don’t want, 
and a bill for $5.00 or $6.00! 


But Record Club of America Ends All That! 
Now you can choose any LP... on any label. Take 
as many, or as few, or no records at all if you so 
decide. And you get discounts of at least 3314% 
— and often up to 60% — on every album! That 
means you buy all $3.79 LP’s at $2.39. $4.79 LP's 
at $2.99; and $5.79 LP’s at just $3.69. To join 
mail coupon with check or money order for $5. 
(You can liquidate this sum at once with savings 
made on your first few purchases!) This entitles 
you to LIFETIME MEMBERSHIP in Record Club of 
America — and you never pay another club fee! 


Look What You Get Immediately by Return Mail 

(1) LIFETIME MEMBERSHIP CARD, which guarantees 
you LP albums at dealer cost... guarantees you 
discounts of at least 3314% — and as high as 
60% — on every record you buy! 
(2) FREE 300-page Schwann Catalog to pick your 
records from. The Schwann Catalog is an inde- 
pendent publication listing all LP's available. Over 
200 different labels, over 30,000 albums. 


ularly supplements Schwann’s listings, keeps you 
informed of extra “deuble-discount’’ specials. 

(4) Your order PROCESSED SAME DAY we get it! No 
long waits. No monthly cards to return, so you are 
never shipped unordered records. Every record 
GUARANTEED brand new, first quality, factory 
fresh! You must be completely satisfied — or every 
record fully returnable! 


Money Back Guarantee 

If you aren't convinced our discounts are as big as 
we say (check us to the penny on this!}... that 
our range of selections is the biggest anywhere 
{over 30,000 albums every month!}...or even if 
you've simply changed your mind~return all items 
within 10 cays and your membership fee will be 
refunded promptly and in full! 

Over 250.000 music lovers—plus leading schools, 
libraries and other budget-wise institutions—now 
save money this sensible way through the only 
record club with no strings attached! Join now 
and save. Mail coupon to: Record Club of America, 
1285 East Princess Street, York, Pa. 17405. 


E1966 RECORD CLUB OF AMERICA, ING. 








Your membership entitles you to buy or offer 
gift memberships to friends, relatives, neigh- 
bors for only $2.50 each with full privileges. You 
can split the total between you: Your member- 
ship and one gift membership divided equally 
brings cost down to $3.75 each. The more gift 
members you get-—the more you save! See cow- 


ular, Opera, Folk, Jazz, Country.& We 
ern, Rock-'n-Roll, Show Tunes, Old Favorites, Dran 
Dance, Poetry, Night Club Comedy and Party FE 


| TO TO SA AO ‘SERN SNORT so mn 1 


92% 
RECORD CLUB OF AMERICA 
1285 East Princess Street, ‘ 
York, Pennsylvania 17405 
Yes! Send FREE Schwann Catalog, DISC®, and LIFE 
TIME MEMBERSHIP CARD. Enclosed is $5, whic) 
entitles me to buy any LP in the Schwann Catalo; 
or DISC® at discounts of at least 3314% and a 
high as 60%, plus a small postage and handlin; 
| charge. | may take as many or as few, or noret 





ords at all, No yearly “quota”, | may, for an 
reason, return items within 10 days for full refunt 
of membership fee! : 
Cy Yes! | enclose $0 for IF 
| MEMBERSHIPS at $2.50 each. Send to names ani 
addresses on attached sheet. If I join alone Fpa 
$5. If | join with one friend and split the total, the 
cost is only $3.75 each; with two friends, $3.34 
each; with 3 friends, $3.13 each; with fou 
friends, only $3.00 each. 
Print 
Name = 


Address aes 


City State Zip 
Over 250,000 enthusiastic members including 
schools, libraries and other institutions. 


ALL ORDERS PROCESSED SAME DAY RECEIVED. AL 
F BUMS COME TO YOU FACTORY FRESH. YOUR SATISFAC 















Report on Washington 


The most heartening thing about both the 
1964 and the 1965 elections was the renewed 
evidence they provided that the way to victory in 
this country usually is either down the middle of 
the road or slightly to the right or left of center. 
There have been exceptions, but that is the first 
great lesson of American politics. The second is 
that no party can win consistently which refuses 
to grapple directly with the problems that con- 
front the electorate. The party that attempts to 
run away from the issues is seldom successful. 


The way to win 


John V. Lindsay won the New York City 
mayoralty election because he appealed to the 
moderates in both parties and because he per- 
suaded enough voters that he would deal with 
the critical issues facing them. While the Demo- 
crats nationally have a better reputation with the 
voters than the Republicans for facing up to the 
issues, the Democrats in New York had exhibited 
fatigue and inertia. They were unable to generate 
new resolve or original ideas that would capture 
the imagination of the hard-pressed urban voters. 


Whatever the right wing of the Republican 
Party may think of Lindsay, he has shown his 
party the path to victory. It would have new 
hope if it could do as well as he did in convincing 
voters that it is determined to deal realistically 
with the nation’s problems. The huge majority 
which Johnson commanded in 1964, and, from 
all indicators, still commands, could dissolve in 
an instant if the voters became convinced that 
his Administration was as faltering and as tired 
as the Democratic Party in New York City was. 
Time atrophies parties as it does individuals; new 
or revivified parties, geared to current needs, 
overcome the weary and the irresolute. 


While fatigue has by no means caught up with 
the Johnson Administration, another deadly virus 
has. It is the assumption that it knows what is 
best for the voter and does not owe him a full 
accounting. Johnson has never liked debate, has 
never liked a give-and-take news conference, and 
has never permitted subordinates any latitude at 
all in publicly discussing and explaining issues. 
He prefers to operate behind the scenes, then 
spring a public announcement that surprises and 
startles but by no means discloses all the facts. 


In the view of most Washington newsmen, the 
secrecy lid is tighter in this Administration than at 
any other time in living memory. On a single day 
recently, two of Washington’s most eminent com- 
mentators accused the Administration bluntly of 
misleading the public on serious matters of state. 
A Republican governor, who is a vigorous sup- 
porter of Administration policy in Vietnam, said 
privately that the single thing most disturbing to 
him was the President’s refusal to report the facts 
about Vietnam frankly to the American people. 


Tactics in the poverty war 


The domestic issue which the Administration 
likes to talk about least these days is the war on 
poverty. From the President down, Democrats 
recognize that the program is in political hot water. 
Whether Republicans would benefit by a frontal 
attack on the program is another matter. It was 
sure political instinct that led the Democrats to 
wage the anti-poverty war. The American people 
applauded because they recognized that the nation 
is wealthy enough to eradicate the terrible blight 
of want. But whether the Administration used the 
right tools is debatable. To score political gains 
Republicans need to show as much interest in the 
program as the Democrats and at the same time 
to present better methods of attack. 


The confusion in Washington regarding the 
anti-poverty war is similar to the confusion regard- 
ing foreign aid programs. Both were undertaken 
with the conviction that changes could be effected 
rapidly. Our experts in the Department of Agri- 
culture might have saved the poverty fighters and 
the aid administrators much disillusionment, for 
they learned long ago through the extension 
service and other farm programs that the first 
requirement is education, and that takes time. 
The farm experts know that it is not enough to 
send an agronomist into an underdeveloped 
country and expect him to show the people how 
to meet their food problems. An uneducated 
farmer can make only limited headway. To the 
agricultural, experts, education is even more 
necessary than better seeds, sharper tools, and 
richer fertilizers. 


Francis Keppel, the dynamic forty-nine-year- 
old boss of the vast new federal aid-for-education 
programs, understands the basic importance of 
education. President Kennedy summoned him 
from the deanship of the Harvard School of Edu- 
cation to be Commissioner of Education. Because 
Keppel is a man of action and purpose, he quickly 
won President Johnson’s confidence. Now an as- 
sistant secretary in Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare in charge of all educational programs, he has 
one of the most critical posts in the government. 
The new legislation enacted in 1965 affects not 
only elementary and secondary education but 












AN EXCITING OFFER FOR 
DISCRIMINATING READERS 


Ranging from psychology, 
myth, law and philosophy te a 
massive set surveying the 
world’s major religions, these 
distinguished reference vol- 
umes are indicative of the high 
quality of selections that are 
available to members of the 
Book Find Club, These are 
books of current interest and 
lasting value — books that will 
make precious additions to 
your home library. 




































To receive the two sets of your 
choice for just $4.95, you need 
only agree to take four more 
books in the coming year from 
among the many Selections 
and Alternates that will be of- 
fered to you month by month. 
in addition to the savings you 
enjoy on every book offered by 
the club,you will receive bonus 
credit for each book or record 
you purchase after completing 
the introductory agreement. 
Whenever you have three such 
credits, we will mai! you a cer- 
tificate that can be redeemed 
for a FREE book of your choice 
from our extensive list of 
bonus selections, 












Take advantage of this unusual 
opportunity today. Simply fill 
out and return the coupon to 
us. You can receive as many as 
10 volumes with an immediate 
savings of up to $40.50, 


BEGIN MEMBERSHIP WITH ANY ONE OF THESE OUTSTANDING RECENT SELECTIONS 


The Philosophy of Jean-Paul Sartre. For the 
first time in any language, a comprehensive 
selection of the basic writings of Sartre, 
Retail $7.95 ~ Member's price $5.95 


Seeds of Liberation, ed. by Paul Goodman. 
Camus, Russell, Baldwin, Theobald, Muste, 
Farmer, Martin Luther King and many 
others on major issues of eur time. 
Retail $7.50 _.. Member's price $5.50 

Coming of Age in America, E. Z. Friedenberg. 
Retail 35.95.. Member's price $4.95 

The Words, Jean-Paul Sartre; and The Hear? 
of Man, Erich Fromm, 

Combined retail price $8.95 
Member's price (for both books} $5.95 

Manchild in the Promised Land, Claude Brown, 
Retail $5.95 0.0.00. Members price $4,95 

Saint Genet: Actor and Martyr, Jean-Paut 
Sartre. 

Retail $8.50 nn Member's price $5.95 





The Act of Creation, Arthur Koestler. 
Retail $8.95 ww. Members price $5.95 
The Vital Balance: The Life Process in Mental 
Health and Hiness. Ker! Menninger, 
Retail $10.00 . ~ Member's price $6.95 
‘The Fate of Man, edited by Crane Brinton. in- 
cluding Piste, Aquinas, Nietzsche, Freud, 
Toynbee, Kant, Huxtey, and others. 
Retail $7.50 ~~» Member's price $4.95 
The City in History, Lewis Mumford. 
Retail $11.50 _... .. Member's price $6.95 
Memories, Dreams, Reflections, C. G. Jung. 
Retail $7.50 _.. Member's price $5.95 
The Basic Writings Bertrand Russell. 
Retail $10.00 _.... Member's price $5.95 
identity and Anxiety: Survival of the Person 
in Mass Society. A massive compendium of 
studies by Mead. May. Orwell, Rosenberg, 
Richards, Howe, Jaspers, Mills, and more. 
Retail $7.50 e Members nrire T8 5A 




























ANY 2 


OF THESE VALUABLE REFERENCE WORKS 


FOR ONLY 
$4.95 


(as many as 10 volumes... combined. 
retail values to $45.45) 































283. GREAT RELIGIONS OF MOD- 
ERN MAN: Buddhism, Catholicism, 
Protestantism, Hinduism, Islam, 
Judaism. A massive home library 
presenting the meanings and com 
temporary significance of the 
world’s major faiths~with exten- 
sive selections from their great 
writings. Retail $24.00 


305. THE WORLD OF PSYCHOL- 
OGY. Exploring the whole range of 
motives underlying man's behav- 
ior — his perceptions, myths, 
dreams, fears; his love, hate, and 
guilt; his ventures into self-dis- 
covery~-this massive compendium 
of theories, case studies, and 
works from world literature con- 
tains essential writings by Plato, 
Freud, Dostoevsky, Jung, 
Nietzsche, Kafka, Huxley, Fromm, 
Sartre, and more than 70 other 
foremost writers. Retail $17.50 


323. THE MASKS OF GOD: Primi- 
tive, Oriental, and Occidental 
Mythology. Joseph Campbell. The 
oldest truths of man's inner fife 
seen in the light of a new science 
to which psychology, anthropol- 
ogy, and archaeology contribute, 

Retail $21.45 


267. THE WORLD OF LAW. Edited 
by Ephraim London. From the 
writings of judges and lawyers, 
novelists, playwrights, philoso. 
phers and prophets, an exciting 
library of literature about and in 
law. Among the 90 authors re- 
presented are Douglas, Camus, 
Hand, Faulkner, Brandeis, Miller, 
Cervantes, Frankfurter, Gandhi, 
James, Rabelais, Swift, Shaw, Zola 
and Holmes, Retail $17.50 
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THE BOOK FIND 
One Park Ave., New York, N.Y. 
Please enroll me as a member of the Book 
Find Ciub and send the two reference works 
indicated, by number, in the boxes (I) 
billing me for only $4.95 {plus a smali charge 
for postage and handling}. } agree to buy 
four books in the coming year from among 
the wide range of Selections and Alternates Mr. 
that will be made available to me at member- Mrs. 
ship savings. 1 may cancel my membership at 
any time after buying these four books. IfI 
continue as a member t will earn a bonus 
credit with each additional purchase, and for Address. 
every three credits, | will receive a certifie 

cate that can be redeemed for a FREE book 

of my choice from the bonus selection list, City 


Miss 





309. THE AMERICAN IMAGE, Ec 
ted by Ernest R, May. J 
Foreign Policy, Political Proces 
Economy. A basic 4-volume tibra 
of significant writings on America 
Civilization - from Jefferson an 
Lincoln, to Roosevelt and Ker 
nedy, from Twain and James 1 
Reisman and Baldwin, Retail $20.0 


332, ALIENATION: The Culturi 
Climate of Our Time. Edited. b 
Gerald Sykes, Alienated mans hi 
relentless search for personal ider 
tity; rarely has the cultural pred 
cament of modern: man bee 
depicted so vividly or compreher 
sively. Ninety-eight selections: fror 
literature, philosophy, psychology 
religion, drama, sociology, -poeth 
and personal narrative expose th 
harrowing reality of alienation’ a: 
the universal condition of our time 

Retail $15.0 


289. THE GREAT AGES OF WES) 
ERN PHILOSOPHY: The maje 
writings of the great -philosepher 
through history to today — aecotr 
panied by interpretive ‘commer 
taries to reveal the developmen 
of philosophy from St. Augustin: 
to James, Sartre, and Russell: 

Retail $15.01 


337. THE RELIGIOUS EXPERI 
ENCE. The patterns of. religiou 
experience ~ the encounter o 
man and his gods ~~. vividly etche 
in 130. writings by philosophers 
theologians, novelists,” psycholo 
gists and poets, From sin anc 
satanism . . . the problem: of re 
ligious freedom . , . to agonitism, 
atheism, and the death of Gad = 
the whole range of human: reli 
gious experience, Retail $17.5¢ 


344. THE WORLD OF PSYCHO 
ANALYSIS. More than 80 leading 
psychoanalysts and creative writer: 
from Freud and Jung to Menningel 
and Bettelheim, from, Dostoevsky 
and Proust to Updike and Roth ex 
plore the heights and depths of the 
human psyche: its growth and da. 
velopment, its regression and neu: 
rosis individually, within the family 
and its profound impact on humar 
society. Retail $15.00 
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Report on Washington 


so higher education and specialized 
lucation. 


“Improvement of education is the 
st step in any successful fight 
‘ainst poverty and discrimination, 
well as the basic support for a 
owing economy,” Keppel says. 
Chis effort to relieve poverty 
rough better schooling is our most 
allenging problem and also our 
əst promising development. It 
allenges us to carry out a basic 
ctrine of every free society — that 
ucation is the key to opportunity 
d that equality of educational op- 
rtunity should be the right of 
ery child.” 


nall talk in the yellow room 


One of the most beautiful rooms 
America is the yellow oval room 
i the second floor of the White 
ouse, where the First Family’s 
‘ing quarters are located. Two 
arvelous Cézanne’s are on the west 
all. A Peale portrait of George 
‘ashington hangs over the mantle 
i the east wall. The room is 








superbly furnished. The view across 
the south lawn to the Washington 
Monument is one of the glories of 
Washington. In this room the 
President has chosen to stage a 
revolution in the art of diplomacy. 


In the past, Presidents have re- 
ceived the credentials of foreign en- 
voys individually and in private. 
Each new ambassador was allowed 
a few minutes or much longer to 
greet the President and perhaps dis- 
cuss a matter of business. Now 
Johnson receives ambassadors pub- 
licly and en masse. 


The President stands tall under 
the portrait of Washington. Oppo- 
site him behind a center table are 
fifty or more photographers and 
reporters. Klieg lights illuminate 
the room. Lloyd N. Hand, chief of 
protocol, stands near the President’s 
left. As the new ambassador is 
ushered into the room, Hand calls 
out above the noise of the cameras: 
“Mr. President, may I present His 
Excellency, Ambassador Lemberger 
of Austria.” The President steps 
forward to meet the ambassador. 
They exchange a few pleasantries, 


Height five inches + $65 


Ram’s head crystal candy dish— 


for tempting confections 


STEUBEN 


GLASS = 


FIFTH AVENUE AT 56th STREET - NEW YORK: N.Y. 10022 


The President may invite the new 
envoy to sit with him for a moment 
on a nearby sofa. But there is no 
opportunity for a confidential ex- 
change. When the President rises, 
the ambassador hands him a large 
envelope containing his credentials 
and an address of greeting, which is 
never read. The President in turn 
hands the ambassador a smaller en- 
velope containing his formal address 
of welcome, and then is ready to re- 
ceive another ambassador. 


To impress upon the ambassadors 
his interest in them the President 
has from time to time invited groups 
of twenty-five or thirty for an evening 
cruise on the Potomac. He also 
has asked his special assistant, Jack J. 
Valenti, to give occasional luncheons 
to which two or three dozen am- 
bassadors are invited. But the 
President himself keeps his contacts 
with the envoys at a minimum, 
believing, unlike his predecessor, 
that they should conduct their 
business through the Secretary of 
State. 


Mood of the Capital 


For more than two months, with 
President and Congress out of town, 
Washington has been concerned 
with its own local and acute prob- 
lems. Before the snows fell it could 
see many examples of the fine work 
done under the stimulus of Mrs. 
Johnson’s beautification program. 


The city is excitedly talking about 
the architectural and engineering 
plans of a much needed subway, 
which was authorized in the last 
session of Congress. It is pleased that 
debate on the location of the John F. 
Kennedy Center for the Performing 
Arts at last seems to be settled and 
that money is on hand to begin 
construction on the shore of the 
Potomac. 


Finally, having suffered a heavy 
defeat in its bid for home rule, there 
are some signs at least that it is 
awakening to the fact that home rule 
is no answer in itself. Washington 
| is the smaller part of a large metro- 
| politan area which should no more 
attempt to govern itself alone than 
the West Side of New York should 
attempt secession. The city’s new 
building and highway construction 
programs are, in staggering propor- 
tions, in keeping with the ambitions 
of the Great Society. 





The Kennedy book to keep 
...just published at 


14.95 





This one time only, the Literary Guild invites you 
to include it in this extraordinarily generous offer... 


of these 33 best-sellers, $ l 
reference works, even sets for 
if you join the Guild now and agree to accept only four 
selections or alternates during the coming year 











269. JOHN FITZGERALD KENNEDY. 
«+ AS WE REMEMBER HIM. 

Size 13° by 1244". 250 pages. 237 photos 
(Publisher's edition, $14.95) 
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272. THE PENKOVSKIY 





128, TROSE WHO LOVE 


157. THE MAN WITH 


271. AT PLAY IN THE 





168. THE GREAT 
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118. INTERN 





150. SARKHAN 37, THE MAKING-OF: 
PAPERS Irving Stone THE GOLDEN GUN FIELDS OF THE LORD MUTINY, james William }, Lederer Doctor X THE PRESIDENT 1984.. 
Oleg Penkovskiy {Publisher's lan Fleming Peter Matthiessen Dagan (Publisher's & Eugene Burdick (Publisher's Theodore H. White 


(Pub, edition, $5.95) 


15. HERZOG 
Saul Bellow 
(Publisher's 
edition, $8.75) 


273, THE DOORBELL 
RANG, Rex Stout 
(Publisher's 
edition, $3.50} 


edition, $6.95) 


64. The Fannie Merritt 


Farmer BOSTON COOKING 


SCHOOL COOKBOOK 
(Pub, edition, $5.95) 


154. THE COMPLETE 
WORKS OF WILLIAM 
SHAKESPEARE 

2 volumes 


(Pub. edition, $4.80: 


163. WAGING PEACE 


Dwight D. Eisenhower 


(Publisher’s 
edition, $6.95} 


211. THE CRIPPLED 
TREE, Han Suyin 
(Pub ert 
edition, $5.95) 


(Pub. edition, $5.98) 


72. THE VIKING BOOK 
OF POETRY, 2 volumes 
(Not available in 
Canada.) 


52. QUEEN VICTORIA 
Elizabeth Longford 


Not available in Canada 


(Pub. edition, $8.50) 


edition, $6.95} 


117, THE DOUBLEDAY 
BOOK OF INTERIOR 
DECORATING, Albert 
Kornfeld (Publisher's 
edition, $11.95} 


65. MARKINGS 

Dag Hammarskjold 
(Publisher’s 
edition, $4.95) 


(Pub. edition, $5.50) 


246. SIXPENCE IN 
HER SHOE, Phyllis 
McGinley (Pub. 

edition, $4.95) 


182. THE NEW COMPLETE 


STORIES OF THE GREAT 
OPERAS, Milton Cross 
(Pub. edition, $4.95) 


edition, $5.95} 


145. THE LOOKING 
GLASS WAR, John 

le Carré (Publisher’s 
edition, $4.95) 


209. THE WATERS 
UNDER THE EARTH 
John Moore 

(Pub, edition, $6.95) 





(Pub, edition, $6.93} 


208, THE MAKING OF 
THE PRESIDENT 1960 
Theodore H. White 
The JEK, election 

(Pub, edition, $5,95} 


1. ARMY OF THE 
POTOMAC TRILOGY: 
Mr, Lincoln's Army, 
Glory Read, Stiliness 3 


Appomattox, Brace 
Catton fa 3 volumes, 


mS UNUSUAL OFFER cannot be repeated. John Fitzgerald Kennedy (Pub. editions, $12.80 


... As We Remember Him is a lavish book and an expensive 
one. Because of its cost, we can include it just this once as part 
of the Guild’s introductory offer. 

Nothing like John Fitzgerald Kennedy... As We Remember Him 
has ever been attempted before. It was “written” by 53 of the 
people who were closest to him throughout his lifetime. Of all the 
books about Kennedy, this is the one that you and your family will 
return to and cherish for years to come. 

Guild members were infermed about this unique book before it 
was published—and those members who ordered it are already 
receiving it at the special members’ price of $6.95 instead of the 
publisher's price of $14.95. This is typical of the guaranteed sav- 
ings Guild members enjoy on important new books: at least 40%, 
often as much as 60%, below the price of the publishers’ editions. 

Recently, for example, Guild members were offered new books 
such as The Making of the President 1964 for $3.50 instead of 
$6.95 in the publisher's edition; Airs Above the Ground, for $2.95 
instead of $4.95. These books were described before publication 


NOTE: Guild editions are sometimes reduced in size, 
but texts are full-length—not a word is cut! 



































Literary Guild of America, Inc. 
Dept. 61-ATX, Garden City, N. Y. 

lease enrol] me as a trial member of the Literary Guild and send me 
the FOUR books or sets whose numbers | have printed in the four boxes 
at the right. Bill me only $1 plus shipping for afl four, if not delighted, 
i may return them in 10 days and this membership will be cancelled. 

l do not need te accept a book every month — only as few as four a 
year — and may resign any time after purchasing four books. All selec- 
tions and aiternates will be described to me in advance in the Guild's 
free monthly “Preview, and a convenient form will always be provided 
| for my use if | da not wish to receive a forthcoming selection. You will 
bill me the special Guild price for each book | take. This will always be 
at least 40%, often as much as 60%, below the price of the publisher's 
edition, (A modest charge is added for shipping.) For each four monthly 
selections or alternates | accept, | may choose a valuable bonus book 
from the special bonus catalog. 











i a tayta z Mr. H you wish to ch 
in the Guild's free monthly Preview, Members who wanted them Mrs. thie fy daar aieaie coed: 
received them immediately upon publication. Miss (Please Print) give account number: 


Your only membership obligation is to accept four Guild selec- 
tions or alternates during the coming year, from among the 20 
or more offered each month. And for every four you buy, you may 
choose a free bonus book from a special catalog. 

There has never been a better time to try Guild membership. 
To join, send no money now. Just mail the coupon. 


LITERARY GUILD OF AMERICA, Inc., Garden City, N. Y. 


Address Cl Giners’ [7 AmExpress 





City Zone. 
if under 18, 

have parent sign here: 
Canadian Enquiries write to address above. For your convenience, books will be shipped from our 
Canadian office. Offer good in Continental U.S.A. and Canada only. 39-6721 | 
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The Atlantic Report | 


The residual strength of the now shattered 
Indonesian Communist Party, the deplorable state 
of the country’s economy, the lack of effective civil 
leadership, and the widespread xenophobia and 
general anti-Westernism all demand the utmost 
caution in assessing future prospects in the stra- 
tegically important and revolution-shaken repub- 
lic of Indonesia. Yet no future developments, 
wherever they may lead this sadly mismanaged 
country, can diminish the importance of the events 
that occurred on September 30 and October 1, 
and, in less dramatic form, have been going on 
ever since. 


That Indonesia did not become an annex to 
Peking, fully embraced in a military and political 
relationship which would have invalidated the 
best American and British efforts in Vietnam and 
Malaysia, bordered on the miraculous. Two things 
prevented China from seizing a stranglehold on 
Indonesia: General Suharto, then commander of 
the. strategic reserve, spent the night at the hos- 
pital with his fever-stricken daughter and escaped 
assassination; and Defense Minister Abdul Haris 
Nasution’s young aide, in the last minutes of his 
dife, stalled the assassins in their pre-dawn call at 
the Nasution home by appearing in the general’s 
coat and cap while the pajama-clad Nasution 
‘escaped over the wall of the Iraqi Embassy. 


There were other contributing factors, including 
President Sukarno’s decision not to identify himself 
with the September 30 movement when it first an- 
nounced its coup d’etat, and his subsequent re- 
fusal, under pressure from second Deputy Prime 
Minister Johannes Leimena, to accompany Com- 
munist leader D. N. Aidit and the collaborat- 
ing air force chief, Air Marshal Omar Dhani, 
to central Java. These were significant but 
peripheral, since Sukarno’s actions were not moti- 
vated by any sense of disapproval of the coup but 
only by its failures. 


Suharto, even more than Nasution, was.the key, 
and if there is an Indonesian strong man today, 
itis he. Little known to most Westerners in Dja- 
karta — he was the only general on the assassins’ 
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original list who had not had training or long 
experience in a Western country — Suharto is 
regarded by Indonesians who know him well as 
incorruptible. Even more important, on the morn- 
ing of October 1, he alone, as commander of the 
strategic reserve, had immediate access to and 
control of substantial military forces. He could 
act unilaterally, and his elimination, even if 
Nasution had survived, might well have meant 
inaction in the early, critical hours of the coup. 


In crushing the coup, Suharto moved quickly 
and effectively. Later he made difficult political 
decisions without consultation with or advice from 
outsiders. In attacking the Communists, he was 
not acting as a Western puppet, which he is not; 
he was doing simply what he believed to be best 
for Indonesia. 


It was Suharto’s decision, for example, that he 
needed Sukarno to identify himself, however in- 
directly, with the forces that had opposed the coup. 
Jogjakarta had fallen to the rebels, and there was 
a real risk that the revolt might spread through all 
of central and eastern Java and to some of the 
outlying regions also. Even among some of the 
military leaders who had helped to put down the 
coup and were openly anti-Communist, Sukarno’s 
charisma was important. 


Made to order for revolt 


Against this background, Suharto decided he 
had to go on using the president. There were 
times in October when the policy seemed likely 
to slip into reverse, with Suharto becoming the 
used and Sukarno the user. Sukarno had no in- 
tention of becoming a figurehead, and said so. 
While conceding to the president the right to 
find a political solution to the chaos created by 
the September 30 coup, however, Suharto quietly 
brought about a situation in which any solution 
truly acceptable to Sukarno would be impossible. 
His principal support came from the Indonesian 
people. To many observers it had seemed that the 
Communist Party’s greatest strength before the 
coup had grown out of its refusal to participate 
fully in a NASAKOM (nationalist, Communist, 
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1966 Thunderbird Town Landau with new formal roofline 


The Thunderbird Touch: 
Stereo Tape at your fingertips... 


Listen! Thunderbird for 1966 has 
a new, easy-to-use Stereo Tape 
player. This unique four-speaker 
system plays over 70 minutes of 
music on instant-change snap-in, 
snap-out tape cartridges. No re- 
winding. Completely automatic! 
Other new personal touches: 
Thunderbird’s new Highway Pi- 


lot Control option—on the steer- 
ing wheel—lets you set, retard, 
and resume your desired cruising 
speed with just the touch of a fin- 
ger. Plus a new overhead Safety- 
Convenience push button panel 
on ‘Town models; a more power- 
ful standard V-8 or 428-cubic- 
inch V-8 option. And, the incom- 


parable styling, engineering and 
craftsmanship that have made 
this car a classic in its own time. 


Thunderbird 
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General Electric provides motors and controls for Traffic runs smoothly with G-E TV monitors and controls. 
water- and waste-purification plants. These plants help prevent City traffic is cut by public transit using G-E propulsion, 
pollution and preserve our country’s natural beauty. power distribution, computer-control systems. 





are sate at night? 


General Electric 
cares 


(and we’re trying to come up with 
ways to solve the problems) 


The President of the United 
States has focused national at- 
tention on some of America’s 
most pressing civic problems. 

Every day, the problems get 
bigger. (Every day, 11,500 new 
Americans are born. That’s the 
happy root of the trouble.) 
Water scarcity. Commuting 
jams. Rising education costs. 
Spoiling of natural beauty. 
Water pollution. Nighttime 
crime. Inadequate recreation 
facilities. All the aches and 
pains of growing. 

Solutions aren’t easy to come 
by. But, at General Electric, we 
believe they’re not impossible 
to find, either. 

Right now, we are working 
with authorities in hundreds of 
communities, with good results 
in areas like those shown at left. 
If people care enough to want 
to do something, G.E. cares 
enough to want to help. 

We do this to serve our cus- 
tomers better, of course. But 
the people at General Electric 
have another good reason for 
wanting to help America solve 
its problems. 

We live here, too. 





G-E street lighting cuts nighttime hazards: Downtown 
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The Martell family has been making fine cognac for 250 years—since Louis XIV 
reigned over France. Today this smoothest and most rewarding of cognacs is 
the overwhelming favorite of the French. And who knows more about cognac? 


MARTEL 


COGNAC BRANDY 

A Special Offer— M. Martell’s five brandy glasses of fine French Stemware. Send 
$2 to Martell, Dept. A-166, P.O. Box 170, Boston, Mass. 02101. V.S.O.P 
Cognac Brandy, 80 Proof, Sole U. S. Rep., Browne-Vintners Co., New York 








Report on Indonesia 


and religious) government. It had es- 
caped identification, it was said, with 
the misrule, the corruption, and the 
scandalous incompetence of govern- 
ment that had turned the world’s 
third richest country in known nat- 
ural resources into a giant slum in 
which men were forced to lie and 
steal and cheat just to get cnough 
food to eat. 


In principle, the situation was 
made to order for revolt, especially 
for Communist revolt; but the re- 
volt, as the Communists quickly dis- 
covered, was anti-Communist. It 
was also bitter, and but for the army, 
would have been bloody. It began 
slowly but gathered momentum as 
the people tested and quickly found 
the limits of their new freedom. Here 
was a quasi-Communist country, 
heavily indoctrinated, fundamentally 
anti-Western, which suddenly spurned 
everything the Communists had to 
offer. Initially, the army guided; 
before very long, there was danger 
it might be led. 


For months past, the Indonesian 
news bulletin Antara had distributed 
undisguised Communist propaganda. 
Hsinhua, the New China News 
Agency, was its principal source of 
foreign news. The army now closed 
Antara temporarily, retooled its staff, 
and then allowed it to publish again. 
The results were substantially less 
than satisfactory. Hsinhua was back 
in its old familiar place; Communist 
propaganda was back in local items. 
This time the army moved more 
drastically, and with the arrest of 
twenty-five Communists on its staff, 
Antara began to publish the sort of 
news most Indonesians had never 
expected to read again. 


A crop of new newspapers au- 
thorized by the army hit the streets, 
while the Communist presses, which 
had dominated the scene, closed 
down. For publishing a report that 
the mob had wrecked Aidit’s home 
and discovered a billion rupiah 
along with masses of incriminating 
documents and evidence that the 
Communist leader had been enjoy- 
ing a life of luxury, the new press 
came in for some bitter criticism from 
Sukarno. Aidit’s home had not been 


touched, Sukarno declared. Next 
daw Marclim 


wath reeawna mada 


amends, and while the army stood 
guard, looted the official ministerial 
residence and burned the contents 
on the front lawn. 


In the course of these operations 
the army was now permissive rather 
than directive. It openly encour- 
aged the destruction of Communist 
bookstores, universities, and offices. 
It prevented any attack on the Chi- 
nese Embassy, and it managed to 
discourage racially biased attacks on 
the Chinese community, which, to 
survive in recent years, had had to 
give the appearance at least of being 
fervently pro-Communist. 


Against this assault Communist 
Party resistance wilted. It had no 
contingency plans to cope with this 
situation, and it was clearly less for- 
midable than many observers had 
expected. In part, this could be at- 
tributed to the circumstances in 
which it had achieved its too spec- 
tacular growth. 


The Communist line 


Unlike most other Communist 
parties, the Indonesian Communist 
Party, which Aidit had nurtured for 
thirteen years, had set its sights dur- 
ing the mid-fifties on a take-over by 
constitutional democratic methods. 
With the idea that he could win In- 
donesia with the ballot box instead of 
bullets, Aidit eschewed the doctri- 
naire emphasis on small, tightly knit 
cadres and concentrated on growth. 


By the middle of 1965, though a 
take-over by electoral processes was 
no longer possible in Sukarno’s 
guided democracy, the Party had 
grown into the third largest Com- 
munist Party in the world, with 
three and a half million members 
and candidate members, and eleven 
million camp followers in Front or- 
ganizations. Inevitably, ideological 
purity suffered, and it was not un- 
usual in central Java, where the 
Party had its greatest numerical and 
administrative strength, to find a de- 
vout Muslim working as a devoted 
Party organizer. 


Aidit’s plans for taking power now 
depended on the success of two essen- 
tially complementary but different 
approaches: the acquisition of guns 
by the creation of a People’s Army 
and the penetration of the armed 


forces at the lower levels, coupled 
unth af sala 
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levels of the government, and if 
possible, of the military. On both 
levels he achieved some success. 


In the weeks immediately preced- 
ing the September coup, both Su- 
karno and Dr. Subandrio — first 
Deputy Prime Minister and gener- 
ally regarded at that time as the 
front-runner among the heirs appar- 
ent — were pushing the Communist 
line against the generals, with whom 
Aidit had had no success. Despite 
the army’s understandable objec- 
tions to the creation of a People’s 
Army of some twenty million, guns 
were coming in clandestinely from 
China for both the Communist 
Youth and the Communist Women. 
Both groups were also receiving mil- 
itary training through Air Marshal 
Omar Dhani. 


Given time, these tactics alone 
might have proved sufficient. But as 
Aidit was well aware, time was work- 
ing against him. Since the failure of 
attempts to persuade the army lead- 
ers that an ultimate post-Sukarno 
ideological accommodation based on 
NASAKOM could be reached be- 
tween the non-Communist army 
and the Communists, the revolution- 
ary processes had to be speeded up. 
With Sukarno’s blessing, therefore, 
the Communists opened an unde- 
clared war on the army, charging 
the generals with having become 
“capitalist bureaucrats.” The inten- 
tion was to precipitate an early 
showdown in which Sukarno, with 
his great authority and prestige, 
would be the final factor in the Com- 
munist victory. 


The plan in its initial stages worked 
well. September saw a rapid intensi- 
fication in the campaign against the 
“capitalist bureaucrats.” In speech 
after speech Sukarno, Subandrio, 
and Aidit created the climate for re- 
volt. When the generals took coun- 
sel among themselves, it was inev- 
itable that they should be accused of 
planning a coup d’etat, and perhaps 
inevitable, also, in the context of 
existing Indonesian-American rela- 
tionships, that the hand of the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency should have 
been seen in this plot. 


To prevent the generals’ coup, 
there had to be a coup to save Su- 
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karno. It failed more by ill luck than 
by mismanagement, but its brutality 
sowed a whirlwind. When Dja- 
karta’s television viewers saw the 
dismembered bodies of the vilely 
treated generals and the medieval 
instruments of torture that were 
found cached in Communist Party 
headquarters, the slide was suddenly 
reversed, and Indonesia, far from 
slipping rapidly into the Communist 
camp, suddenly began to slide rap- 
idly in the opposite direction. 


Anti-Red is not pro-Western 

The West has no seat at the end of 
this seesaw, however. Peking and 
the Indonesian Communist Party 
have suffered their worst reverse 
ever. The Djakarta-Peking axis as 
an effective military alliance died 
with the discovery that Peking had 
advance information about the 
planned coup, had supplied the guns 
with which the assassins were armed, 
and by refusing to lower its embassy 
flag to half-mast, had showed only 
contempt for the murdered generals. 
But the antithesis of Communist is 


anti-Communist, not pro-Western. 
While much of Sukarno’s papier- 
maché ideology had collapsed in 
ruin, here and there a pillar or two 
of the past remained. One was the 
fear that Indonesia was being encir- 
cled by «imperialist colonialist and 
neocolontalist powers intent on its 
ruin. 


It was a time when the West, with 
the best of intentions, could help 
most by not helping at all. To be 
pro-Western was almost as damaging 
as to be pro-Communist. This need 
for restraint was widely understood, 
and nowhere better than in the U.S. 
Embassy. 


Marshall Green arrived to take 
over as ambassador from the now 
sadly disillusioned Howard P. Jones 
in the pre-coup fury of anti-Ameri- 
canism with the instruction and in- 
tention of being firm. He was. 
When the American consulates in 
East Java and Sumatra were threat- 
ened by Communist mobs and Su- 
karno’s administration appeared de- 
termined to close them down, Green 
spoke to Subandrio in terms that he 
was not accustomed to hear from an 
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American ambassador. If the United 
States were pushed in this way, it 
would reserve the right to push 
right back, he told Subandrio. The 
pushing quickly ceased. 


In the new situation, Green could 
have erred by open encouragement 
of the anti-Communist forces. In- 
stead, and perhaps reflecting too 
little confidence in the new regime 
to hold Sukarno and the Commu- 
nists in check, Green approved the 
State Department decision to with- 
draw the dependents of American 
officials. 


Needed: a hard new look 

In the not too distant future, how- 
ever, the United States and its allies 
will have to consider urgently what, 
if anything, they can do to help 
Indonesia through its mounting, and 
potentially catastrophic, economic 
problems. “In the words of Johnny 
Walker, we are still going strong,” 
said Sukarno in his first speech after 
the coup. But Indonesia is not going 
strong: it is scarcely going at all. 


Money in circulation is increasing 
at the rate of fifty billion rupiah a 
month, but the presses cannot cope 
with the demand. Measured by the 
yardstick of the black market, a 
senior government official now earns 
about fifty cents a month and a coolie 
about five. Project development has 
all but ceased, and such industry as 
is in existence is starved for spare 
parts and raw materials. Some fac- 
tories have ceased operations; others, 
the most fortunate, may be working 
at 50 percent of capacity. In condi- 
tions such as these the opportunity 
for a long-term Communist come- 
back is real and demonstrable. 


To find a way of helping Indonesia 
in this phase of xenophobic ultra- 
nationalism will not be easy. More- 
over, the external requirements in 
the way of aid for basic industries 
could easily run as high as a billion 
dollars, for this is not a case of merely 
priming the pump, but of building 
anew machine. And in between the 
need and the help are not only for- 
eign inhibitions and the obvious 
difficulty in finding such a sum 
but the deep-rooted Indonesian fear 
of encirclement. To remove those 
barriers will require a level of 
understanding and statesmanship 
on the part of both Indonesia and 
the West that has not been apparent 
in the past. 
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Variable Sweep Wings: A report from General Dynamics 





A major step forward 


in aircraft design: 


This week, several pilots redesigned 
their airplanes in flight. Shortly after 
takeoff, each pilot moved a trombone- 
shaped slide in his cockpit and folded 
back the wings of his plane. 

The ability to do this made the 
F-111’s they were flying the first air- 
craft that can (1) operate from short 
landing fields, and (2) fly economically 
for long subsonic cruise ranges or ferry 
itself across an ocean, and (3) strike su- 
personically at treetop height or dash at 
two-and-a-half times the speed of sound 
at an altitude of 12 miles. 





Top: The F-111 with its wings extended straight out for high lift at takeoff. 





The key is its variable sweep wing. To- 
day the first eight developmental 
F-111’s, built by General Dynamics, 
are daily demonstrating the feasibility 
of a movable wing—a development that 
finally makes a truly multipurpose air- 
plane practical. 


The matter of 
flight envelope: 


Every aircraft has a specific “envelope” 
—a set of limitations, or boundaries, of 
speed and altitude, within which it can 
operate effectively. The final design of 
a plane depends upon which of several 
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possible purposes is most important. 

A long wing extended straight out is 
best for short takeoff and landing, long 
range and endurance, or high load-car- 
rying characteristics. For the high lift 
demanded, a large amount of wing sur- 
face is needed. 

But as speed increases, less lift is 
needed from the wings. In fact, at high 
speeds, large wings increase resistance 
from the air. Such an airplane can be 
pushed to supersonic speed by brute 
power, but not efficiently. 

This resistance is commonly called 
drag, and one way to reduce it has been 
to sweep the wing back. For instance, 
the modern passenger jet, whose wings 
are partially swept back, can fly effi- 
ciently for long distances just below the 
speed of sound. But the swept wing pro- 
vides less lift, and such aircraft need 
long runways, sometimes up to two 
miles long, and special braking devices, 

Very high speeds— faster than sound 
—can best be reached with a very small 
wing, sometimes in a triangle or delta 
shape. But the still lower lift can re- 
quire even longer runways, and addi- 
tional braking devices such as drogue 
parachutes. The very small wing offers 
considerably less fuel efficiency for long- 
range, subsonic flight. 


Three aircraft in one: 


A wing whose position can be changed 
by a pilot in flight gives a single airplane 
the special talents of all three types. 
With the wing fully extended, the air- 
craft has high lift for short takeoff or 
landing or high-load capacity. With the 
wings partially swept, efficient long- 
range subsonic flight becomes practical. 
Pulling the wings all the way back to 
their smallest exposed area provides su- 
personic dash, without having sacrificed 
either high lift or cruise economy. 
Previous—and impractical—attempts 
to achieve variable wing geometry go 
all the way back to 1911. The chief 
problem: an undesirable relationship 
between center of gravity and center of 
lift as the wings moved would cause an 
airplane to nose up and down sharply— 
become longitudinally unstable. 


How it operates: 


Not until 1960 did the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration con- 
ceive the answer to this instability— 
simultaneously sweeping both wings 
around separate pivot points which 
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than having a single pivot in the center 
of the fuselage. The concept has been 
refined and developed by General Dy- 
namics through more than 22,000 hours 
of wind tunnel testing, and more than 
25 million man-hours of design and de- 
velopment. 

The F-111’s variable wing can be 
moved in flight from its fully extended 
position (technically with 16° of sweep 
measured at the leading edge) to a full 
sweep of 72.5°, with the wings tucked 
back against (and much of them actual- 
ly inside) the fuselage for a narrow delta 
shape. The position of the wings can be 
set and held at any position between 
these two extremes, with the pilot him- 
self deciding what wing setting is best 
for maximum performance in a given 
set of circumstances, He can normally 
lever the wings from one extreme to the 
other in about twenty seconds, 

The precision of design is so exact 
and the wing so balanced that negligible 
elevator trim is needed to compensate 
for full sweep of the wing. 


Heart of the system: 


The heart of the F-111’s variable sweep 
system is a 14-foot steel yoke across the 
fuselage (see drawing below). 

The movable portions of each wing 
are fastened to the yoke by 84-inch 
diameter high-strength steel pivot pins. 
Forward of the yoke hydraulically pow- 
ered actuators, responding to the pilot’s 
control selection, move the wings from 
one position to another. 

For additional high lift at takeoff and 
landing, full span slats and flaps are 
incorporated into the wing. The wing it- 
self is ingeniously tapered so that much 
of its area when fully extended is high- 
ly cambered—that is, with a relatively 





How the wing works. A 14-foot steel yoke, 
with its 8!4-inch diameter pins, on which 
the wings pivot, is the heart of the vari- 
able sweep winged F-111, The yoke and 
pins support the whole plane in flight. A 
jackscrew just forward of the yoke actu- 


How wing configuration determines flight envelope 


Extended wing 
(CL-44) 


Swept wing 
(Convair 990) 


Delta wing 
(F-106) 


Fully extended 
(F-111) 


_ Partially swept — 


(F-111) 


Left, top to bottom: Drawings of planes flying today. Extended wing of transport’ 
provides relatively short takeoff and landing with heavy loads. Swept wing of pas- 
senger liner provides less lift, but allows the plane to fly efficiently just below the 
speed of sound. Small delta wing of military fighter reduces air resistance (drag) 
and allows the plane to fly at supersonic speeds. 


Right, top to bottom: Photos of the F-111 show how the variable sweep wing gives 
it the advantages of the extended wing, swept wing and delta wing~all in one plane. 


thick curve for greater lift—and thin at 
the area remaining exposed when wings 
are swept back for high-speed flight. 


The future for the 
sweep wing: 


Since the Wright Brothers’ first break- 
through in the art of manned flight, 
there have been relatively few major ad- 
vances in the basic art of airplane build- 
ing. One was the introduction of light 
aluminum structures, another the intro- 
duction of the turbine—better known as 
the jet—engine for propulsion. 

The variable sweep wing represents 
a similar major step forward. For any 


category of aircraft—military, commer- 
arch nnn 
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of very high-speed flight, long economie 
cruise and high lift for easy takeoff and 
landing is desired, the variable sweep: 
wing sets the new standard, Even space” 
ships may ultimately incorporate some 

form of variable geometric wing to 

make them more maneuverable within” 
different atmospheres. 


General Dynamics is a company of sci- 
entists, engineers and skilled workers 
whose interests cover every major field 
of technology, and who produce for de- 
fense and industry: aircraft; marine, 
space and missile systems; tactical sup- 
port equipment; nuclear, electronic and 
communication systems; and machin- 
ery, minerals and gases. 


GENERAL DYNAMIS 









The Atlantic Report , 


Wires Aldous Huxley paid a visit here in 1934, 
he remarked that “if the world had any ends, 
British Honduras would certainly be one of them.” 
The English author, writing in Beyond the Mexique 
Bay, added that this Massachusetts-sized Central 
American colony “is not-on the way from any- 
where to anywhere else, has no strategic value, is 
all but uninhabited.” 


The population of this improbable land is still 
“only 105,000, roughly comparable with that of 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. Despite the arrival 
of the air age, the. territory remains remote and 


isolated. Except during the dry season, it is im- 


possible to drive from here to any other Central 
_ American country; Mérida, the capital of the 
». Mexican state of Yucatan, is twelve bone-jarring 
hours away by car. 


But British Honduras’ importance has been 
immeasurably enhanced by four factors which 
Huxley could not have foreseen in 1934: the 
emergence of a Communist regime less than 350 
miles away in Cuba, the approach of indepen- 
dence for British Honduras (probably in 1968), 
‘the existence of the United Nations (in which the 


new country will have a vote of equal weight with 


that of the United States and the Soviet Union), 
“and heavy pressure on Washington to mediate 
«-Guatemala’s claim that British Honduras is part 
“of its national territory. 


The colony, which will change its name to 
Belize on attaining independence, is hardly des- 
tined to become a mover and shaker among na- 
tions. Towns with names such as Gallon Jug and 
Monkey River never will challenge the world’s 
industrial complexes. It would be a major tri- 
umph for British Honduras if it could control 
the wee-wee ant, which gleefully munches its 
crops, or capitalize on its generous supply of 
alligators and jaguars for commercial profit, 


The annual budget is a pathetic $11 million, 
and even this level of expenditure would be im- 
possible without generous subsidies from Britain, 
which has provided $36,400,000 over the past 
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two decades. The annual trade deficit is on the 
order of $10 million, Sugar, citrus, timber, and 
fish products are the principal exports, worth $20 
million annually. Slum-clearance programs are 
unnecessary here, The same effect is achieved 
with monotonous and terrible regularity by hurri- 
canes. which have flattened British Honduras’ 
matchstick towns four times in the past ten years. 


Independence anytime 


‘When the Union Jack is replaced by the blue 
and white banner of. Belize. (British Honduras’ 
governor, Sir Peter Stallard, asserts that the 
country. can have its independence “anytime. it 
wants it”), this will become the second smallest 
continental nation in the Western. Hemisphere 
(smaller: El Salvador)... Only French Guiana, 
which appears to be light-years away from inde- 
pendence, is less populous. 


British Honduras has a single modern hotel, no 
deepwater port, not a mile of railway, and less 
than five hundred: miles of spine-punishing roads. 
Although there is‘adequate land in the interior, 
a third of the people huddle in the capital. 


Independent Belize will have fewer than one 
hundred university graduates. It will be hard- 
pressed for health facilities if any of the thirty 
doctors and ten dentists, the majority of them 
colonial officials, leave the territory. There is no 
university, half the teachers are untrained (the 
school system would be in a bad way now were 
it not for the presence of forty-eight Peace Corps- 
men and forty-one Papal Volunteers), and many 
qualified British Hondurans are lured’ out of the 
country by economic opportunities elsewhere. 
The colony claims a literacy rate of 95 percent, 
the highest in Latin America, but this is literacy 
in only its loosest sense, the test being the ability 
to write one’s name and the date. There is room 
in the schools for only 20 percent of the school- 
age population. 


Lack of communications and facilities inhibits 
the development of tourism; no oil has been 
found despite the expenditure of $18 million in 





Forgotten road to success in writing 


One of America’s highest paid free-lance authors tells of 
opportunities often overlooked by people who want to write 


By J. D. Ratcliff 


I can’t understand why more beginners 
don’t take the short road to publication — 
by writing articles for magazines and 
newspapers. 

Last year over 250,000 articles were 
bought by general magazines alone. And 
that’s only part* of a huge market that will 
pay well for pieces of almost any length on 
just about any subject that comes naturally 
to you. I’ve made a good living for 25 
years writing articles, and I’ve enjoyed 
every minute of it. 


A wonderful life 


I've interviewed a dozen Nobel Prize-win- 
ners, including Sir Alexander Fleming who 
discovered penicillin. I've talked with 
heads of state, at least one king, scores of 
leading industrialists. In the past year, I 
covered stories from Bangkok to Buffalo. 

It’s a wonderful life. No commuter 
trains to catch, no office routine. Whether 
I'm at home, or abroad on assignment, I 
write from 8 a.m. to noon every day — no 
more, no less. My afternoons are my own. 


How to pick subjects that sell 


A big advantage of article writing is that 
you can break in with material right out 
of your own everyday experience. One of 
the first pieces I sold was about the adven- 
tures of a test pilot I knew. Another told 
the story of a friend of mine caught in a 
balloon that ran wild. Check the contents 
of any general magazine; chances are 
you'll find articles you might have written. 

You can make good use of your special 
interests too. One of mine is science, and 
it’s provided dozens of story ideas — from 
accounts of dramatic new heart operations, 
to a report on an astronomical observatory 
built out of salvaged junk. Your passion 
may be insurance or religion or football, 
raising roses or raising children. What- 
ever it is, you should be able to draw on it 
for articles that could inform and entertain 
thousands of readers. 

Knowing what to write is about half the 
battle. The other half is knowing how. 
To produce saleable articles, you must 
master the tools and techniques used by 
all successful professional writers. 

You might develop these skills on your 
own through sheer blood, sweat and re- 
jection slips. But when I look back, I can’t 
help thinking of all the time and agony I 
would have saved if I could have found a 
real “pro” to work with me. 

Such help is now available to beginners 
everywhere through the Famous Writers 
School — founded by Rod Serling, Faith 
Baldwin, Bruce Catton, Bennett Cerf, Max 





*11,060 newspapers and Sunday supplements also 


Shulman, Mignon G. Eberhart, Bergen 
Evans, Red Smith, John Caples, Rudolf 
Flesch, Mark Wiseman and myself, 


A new kind of writing school 


We poured all our secrets of success into a 
set of specially created textbooks and writ- 
ing assignments. Then we worked out a 
method for bringing to each student, in his 
own home, the many hours of individual 
instruction a developing writer needs. 

When you send an assignment to the 
School, one of our instructors—themselves 
all professional writers or editors~—spends 
up to two hours analyzing your work. He 
blue-pencils corrections on your manu- 
script, much as an editor does with estab- 
lished authors. And he returns it with a 
long letter of specific recommendations on 
how to improve your writing. 

Your course begins with the fundamen- 
tals upon which every writing career must 
be built. Then you get concentrated train- 
ing in writing articles and other non-fic- 
tion. (If you prefer, you may specialize in 
Fiction, Advertising or Business Writing.) 


Students breaking into print 


Our students, including many still in train- 
ing, have sold their work to over 100 dif- 
ferent publications, including Reader's 
Digest, Redbook, Popular Science. 

Dr. B. H. Roisum of Madison, Wisc., 
writes, “I sold three articles to the Ladies’ 
Home Journal for $3,500.” Eileen Thomp- 
son Panowski, a Los Alamos, N. M., 
mother of four, is about to have her fourth 
book published by Abelard-Schuman. The 
Reader's Digest bought Marjory Ward’s 
article for $1,500. 

Beyond the thrill of receiving that first 
check, our students find great intangible 
rewards in writing for publication. As my 
colleague Faith Baldwin puts it: “If one 
sentence you write opens a door for an- 
other human being... makes him see with 
your eyes and understand with your mind 
and heart, you'll gain a sense of fulfillment 
no other work can bring you.” 





Writing Aptitude Test offered 


J. D. Ratcliff and the other Famous Writers 
have designed a revealing Aptitude Test. 
The coupon will bring you a copy, plus a 
48-page brochure about the School. When 
you return the Test, it will be graded 
without charge by a member of the in- 
structional staff. If you do well on the Test 
— or offer other evidence of writing apti- 
tude — you may enroll for professional 
training by the School. You are, however, 





“Jack” Ratcliff on a typical afternoon stroll 
through the New Jersey woods where he 
conceives many of the articles that prompted 
Time to name him “America’s No. 1 craftsman 
in the field of non-fiction.” Although he writes 
no more than four hours a day, he has had over 
100 articles published in the Reader’s Digest, 

and hundreds more in such magazines as McCall's, 
The Saturday Evening Post and This Week, 
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Famous Writers School 
Dept.6825, Westport Connecticut 06881 
I want to know if I have writing 
aptitude worth developing. Please mail 
me, without obligation, your 

Aptitude Test and 48-page brochure. 


Mr. 
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ITS LIFE ABOARD THE S.S. FRANCE THAT MAKES THE DIFFERENCE 


New York, N. Y. 10020 


, ® 
ane 610 Fifth Avenue 


S.S. FRANCE is of French registry 


Regular sailings to and from Engiand and France. 
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| does. 


British Honduras 


exploration; the Hercules Powder 
Company, one of the few industries 
operating here (it extracts resin from 
pine stumps), is closing down its 
$3 million plant as a result of labor 
troubles and a fall in the world price 
of resin; and United Fruit, which 
was considering coming in, has de- 
cided against it. 


Guatemala’s claim 


Smallness of the domestic market, 
lack of local capital and purchasing 
power (the annual per capita income 
is about $310), inefficient and un- 
skilled labor, depletion of natural 
resources, prevalence of plant dis- 
eases, threat of hurricane damage, 
and increased competition from syn- 
thetics all militate against the crea- 
tion of a strong economy. The 
wonder is that Guatemala wants 
British Honduras, but want it she 
Mexico also has a dormant 
claim to the northern third of the 
territory; but Mexico is prepared to 
waive this unless territorial altera- 
tions are made in favor of Guate- 
mala. 


Guatemala maintains that British 
Honduras belongs to it on grounds 
that Guatemala is Spain’s heir. 
Guatemalan diplomats argue that 
Spanish sovereign rights over British 
Honduras, part of which formed a 
section of the colonial captaincy 
general of Guatemala, passed to the 
Central American Federation when 
it established its independence in 
1823 (Spanish control ended two 
years earlier, during which time 
Guatemala was part of Iturbide’s 
ill-fated Mexican empire), and to 
Guatemala on the dissolution of 
that federation in 1838. 


Great Britain contends that the 
Latin-American revolutions were 
“acts of populations? rather than 
of juridical areas, hence that the 


| rebellious peoples obtained rights 


only over the lands which they actu- 


| ally possessed or occupied at the 
| time of their independence. 


The 
English, Whitehall points out, had 
been in British Honduras for almost 
two hundred years by the time 
Mexico and Guatemala attained in- 
dependence. 





In May and June of last year, 
| talks were held in Miami and Lon- 


don. After the talks, Guatemala 
and Britain jointly asked for U.S. 
mediation of the dispute, although 
the request was made primarily at 
the instigation of Guatemala. 


Washington has made no defini- 
tive reply to the request, and diplo- 
matic sources indicate that the 
United States, while willing to sug- 
gest a list of nongovernment Amer- 
ican citizens as mediators, is unwill- 
ing to be dragged into the dispute 
as official referee. Guatemalan dip- 
lomats maintain they must insist on 
an official U.S. role, if only because 
— they say~—this will give any 
solution arrived at a greater chance 
of success, since U.S. prestige would 
be involved. 


As for the British Hondurans 
themselves, the people most directly 
affected by the dispute, they have 
not the slightest interest in becom- 
ing a part of Guatemala. A few 
years ago they similarly rejected the 
possibility of membership in an 
English-speaking West Indian fed- 
eration. 


Prime Minister George Cadle 
Price, although he has often been 


accused of taking money from Gua- 


temala and of wanting to ‘‘Latinize” 
the country, has stated repeatedly 
that he wants only independence. 
Opposition leader Philip Goldson is 
even more adamantly opposed to 
any link with Guatemala. 


One-party system 


The People’s United Party has 
dominated British Honduras domes- 
tic politics since the initiation of 
representative government fifteen 
years ago. In 1954, PUP won 
eight out of nine seats in the terri- 
tory’s legislature. In 1957, the 
count was nine out of nine, and in 
1961, eighteen out of eighteen. In 
the 1965 general election, PUP won 
sixteen out of eighteen seats in the 
House of Representatives and five 
of eight in the Senate, despite poll- 
ing only 60 percent of the popular 
vote. 


And PUP’s domination by George 
Price, the forty-six-year-old son of 
an auctioneer, is complete. Starting 
as one of the founders and general 
secretary of PUP in 1950, Price de- 
throned the party’s original leader, 
Leigh Richardson, and drove into 
the political wilderness ambitious 
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A REMARKABLE DEMONSTRATION OFFER FROM 


mw Color Slide Program of Art Enjoyment 





AVE you ever 

wondered 
why people who 
are otherwise 
well-informed 
often fail to develop a real understanding and 
enthusiasm for so many of the world’s great 
paintings? Perhaps it is because most of us 
only rarely have the experience of standing 
before the original works of art. 

Imagine, then, what it would be like to view 
celebrated masterpieces in your own home — 
just as they appear in leading museums and 
in the collections of the world’s great art 
patrons! This extraordinary experience is now 
open to you through a series of remarkable 
Albums offered to members of the McGraw- 
Hill Color Slide Program of Art Enjoyment. 
There has never been anything like it. 

A new way to enjoy the world’s great art 
As a member of this Program, you will gaze in 
astonishment as Renoir’s lovely “Seated 
Bather” (shown above) appears on your wall 
four feet high~aglow with all the vibrant 
reds, blues and greens of the Impressionist 
palette; you will thrill to Rembrandt's famed 
“Aristotle Contemplating the Bust of Homer,” 
seen nearly five feet in height ~ and marvel as 
you view Titian’s famed allegorical master- 





w piece “Sacred and Profane Love” in its full 


eight-foot width, just as it appears in Rome's 
Borghese Gallery. These are just a few of the 
scores of magnificent works of art you will see 
projected in the actual size and full color of 
the original paintings. 


24 Impressionist masterpieces for $1 


If you accept this demonstration offer, you 
will receive a unique Album containing 24 
color slides of priceless works by Renoir, 
Monet, Degas, and other important Impres- 
sionist painters. These slides are produced in 





35mm Kodak film in individual 2 x 2 mounts. 
They set a new standard of faithfulness to the 
artists’ originals, and can be used in any home 
slide projecter. {If you do not own a projector, 
you may obtain one at very low cost with your 
trial Album. See special offer on this page.) 
The color slides, however, are only one 
part of this elaborate Album. Bound into 
the center is an illustrated 48-page book 
by Albert Chatelet, Director of France’s 
renowned Lille Museum—with a guide to 
each of the slide pictures and the com- 
plete story of the Impressionist era. 
H this demonstration pleases you, you will be 
offered a new slide-and-commentary Album 
as issued, approximately every two months. 
Among the Albums in this series are Italian 
Renaissance Painting, The Golden Age of 
Spanish Painting, and Albums covering every 
major art period. As a member, you may ac- 
cept as few or as many Albums as you wish. 
Until today, slide-and-commentary art edu- 
cation was available only in museums or uni- 
versities. Now, you can benefit from the same 
kind of expert guidance-and enjoy the world’s 
great masterpieces with your family and invited 
guesis—right in your own home. 
The cost is surprisingly low 
The least you might expect to pay for 24 color 
slides of comparable quality — if the subjects 
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TAKE THIS ALBUM OF IMPRESSIONIST PAINTINGS FOR ONLY $1 panen aa] 


were available from museums and private col- 
lections — is $15 to $18. Yet, as a subscriber to 
this new Program, you pay only $7.95, plus a 
few cents shipping, for each complete Album 
— including slides and illustrated guide book. 


Try the demonstration album for 10 days 


Send no money now. We will ship your introduc 
tory Color Slide Album of Impressionist Painting 
and enroll you as a trial subscriber. Lf you are 
thrilled with the demonstration and wish to con- 
tinue with the Program, send only $1, plus a few 
cents for shipping. Thereafter, you will be offered 
a new Album approximately every two months at 
the subscribers’ low price of only $7.95. If not de- 
lighted, however, you may return everything within 
10 days, cancel your subscription, and owe nothing. 





MAIL. THIS COUPON TODAY 








McGraw-Hill Color Slide Program 
of Art Enjoyment, Dept. at-101 
330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 10036 


Please enter my trial subscription and send me 
the introductory Color Slide Album of Impres- 
sionist Painting {including 24 color slides and 
i strated 48-page art book). Bill me only $1, 
plus a few cents fer shipping. If I am not 
delighted with this introductory shipment, f 
may return everything within 10 days, cancel 
my subscription, and owe nothing. 

If I do continue, you will send me a new Color 
Slide Album approximately every two months 
(for 10 cays trial examination) and bill me at 
the subscribers’ low price of $7.95, plus ship- 
ping. I am not obligated to take any minimum 
number of Albums, and may stop when I wish. 
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coupon for projector, If you are not delighted, 
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There is no junior grade Steinway 


You can’t save money by shopping around 
for a ‘cheaper’ Steinway. We have no Grade 2 
model. We don’t build our piano down to 
a price but up to a standard. But the true 
economy of a Steinway reveals itself as you 
discover the permanence of its tone, its 
technical excellence and, over the years, 
its ability to resist depreciation. Quality 
is the best economy. 


Steinway & Sons, 1 Steinway Place, Long Island City, N. Y. 


Please send for our color catalog 








Ut sS a pity people aren’t more discerning about liqueurs, 
for there is an ocean of difference between them. Consider what 
it takes to make a truly superb Blackberry Liqueur. 


f he thing to judge in Blackberry Liqueur is the fruit. 


Where it was grown. When it was plucked. How soon it was 
processed. Nowhere else do blackberries grow as ripe and tender 
as in Dijon, France. They are ripest and most fragrant in late 
August. And it is then that they must be plucked and immediately 
processed to preserve their true flavor. 


e 
Berries. black and juicy, are not the only 


ingredient vital to a superb Blackberry Liqueur. Look also for 
infusions of natural Black Currant and Raspberry. Finally, 
make certain the liqueur is sealed in the bottle by the producer. 
For this is one sure way to lock in flavor and deli- 

cacy. One liqueur producer still takes such pains 

with Blackberry Liqueur —and 18 other delicious 

flavors, all made and bottled in France. 


“Yes. I Know... 
Marie Brizar 


Sole U.S. Distributors 
Schieffelin & Co., New York 


Blackberry Liqueur * 60 Proof 





British Honduras 


‘lieutenants such as Nicholas Pollard 
and Goldson (Goldson’s National 
| Independence Party holds two seats 
n the House and two in the Senate). 


bet a 


| Price, who claims the territory 
ican achieve economic viability with- 
cin three years, is busily creating the 
paraphernalia and myths of nation- 
hood. He has come up with a flag, 
an anthem, a national prayer, a new 
name for the country, and repeti- 
tious propaganda techniques which 
ihe borrowed from the Communists 
'and has designed to instill a sense of 
i nationality into his diverse, easy- 
going people. 


| These include the English-speak- 
| ing descendants of the logwood cut- 
i ters? slaves, a small but sizable 
| Mayan-speaking minority, Spanish- 
| speaking mestizos (“mixed bloods”), 
who fled here from Yucatán during 
the Indian wars of the last century, 
five thousand German-speaking 
Mennonites in flight from more re- 
cent religious persecution in North 
America and Mexico, seagoing Ca- 
ribs (people of mixed African and 
| Indian descent who speak their own 
| guttural dialect), and a sprinkling of 
whites. Although British Honduras 
| has a three-hundred-year-old_ tradi- 
ition of racial tolerance and has 
| experienced none of the communal 
i violence which has wracked British 
| Guiana, the threat of racial vio- 
lence exists, if only in a latent form. 





Price describes his political phi- 
i losophy as Christian Democratic, 
but he does not define this clearly. 
He intends to remain within the 
| British Commonwealth after the 
| colony attains independence, and is 
| toying with the idea of membership 
¿within both the Organization of 
American States and the Central 
American Common Market, al- 
| though Guatemalan opposition 
| could block both moves. 





The Prime Minister’s appeal 
| Part of the Prime Minister’s ap- 
car and possibly some of the 
strange quality which he exudes, 
stem from his ethnic heri itage. Price 
‘is a racial schizophrenic in whose 
veins flow Spanish, Mayan, African, 
and Welsh blood. In appearance 
| the handsome Prime Minister, who 
| wears horn-rimmed glasses and white 





Avis made a bet 
9 months ago. 
So far it’s cost us 46. 







B on 
TREN 


A quarter says the Plymouth 
-~ you rent from Avis is 
in better shape than your car. 


At a quarter each, 
that’s 184 winners. 

Or one out of 3,700 
rentals. It’s enough to 
worry us a little. 

The offer still goes. And when we think 
of all the customers who didn’t bother to complain, we 
really worry. 







After all, Avis is only No.2 in rent a cars, so we have 
to try harder. Our Plymouths have got to be in better 
shape than anyone’s cars. : 

Including Raymond Keyes’car. Mr. Keyes, of White 
Plains, N.Y., sent back the quarter he won from us, say- 
ing: “When I got home, my car wouldn’t start. Battery 
~ trouble. But stay on your toes, Avis, I intend to get my 
quarter back.” 

We’re going to guard that quarter as if it were the 
America’s Cup. 















COMING IN THE 


Atlantic 


O, My Korea! Novelist Richard E. Kim, return- 
-ing to his homeland after ten years in America, offers 
a moving account of the political and social disillusion- 
ment he found in his liberated nation. 

e 


- Art and Anti-Art preoccupy one of the world’s 
- foremost. critics; E. H. Gombrich, in a sharp-focused 
look at developments in painting and sculpture since 
: World War I. x : 

+ 


How the Wasteland Grew: The Early 


Days of Radio, when. announcers made thirty-five 
: dollars a week and selling toothpaste on the air was taboo. 
A recollection by Carl Dreher of how David Sarnoff’s 
“radio music box” mushroomed into NBC and William 
Paley’s investment in a phonograph company turned 
practically overnight into the multimillion-dollar CBS. 


+ 


The Unbanning of the Books nas in- 


terested Harvard’s Professor Harry Levin since his fresh- 
men days, when a Cambridge bookseller was jailed for 
selling a copy of Joyce’s Ulysses. Now he assesses the 
considerable unbuttoning that has gone on since. 


The Draft: What Is wW rong With It 


d i ; Even administrators of the selective service system admit 
its inequities and imperfections. Many citizens question 
its fairness, and some young men question the values 


the system is devised to defend. In a time of mounting _ 


draft calls, the Atlantic considers i ina special section the 
public concern over the draft, the young man’s view of it, _ 
some improvements or alternatives to it, and the dilemma : 

posed bya democracy: s need for pened military power. 





British Honduras 


| Nehru-style clothes, is more Latin 
than anything else, although English 


~~ 1s his home language. Yet he culti- 
guas 


vates a mystical Mayanism, and talks 
-I constantly of “the Belizean person- 


K 3 ality.” 


Price is still a bachelor and some- 


-| thing of a recluse, who likes to travel 


‘| incognito when he goes abroad. His 


=| only recreations are music (he plays 


the piano and the organ well), bird- 
-| watching, and reading. He rises 
regularly at 4:30 a.m. (a not unrea- 
sonable hour in Belize’s blistering 
climate), attends Mass at 5:30, and 
is at his desk by 7:00. Something 
of his prissy, dominating character 
lis revealed by his practice of tele- 
phoning each of his cabinet minis- 
|ters at 8:00 to make sure they're 
at their desks. He also circulates 
papal encyclicals to them as re- 
quired reading. 


The Prime Minister’s office in a 
ramshackle two-story building near 
the waterfront is open to the public, 
and Price tries to spend at least two 
days a week visiting remote rural 
areas. He normally leaves his desk 
at 4:30 P.M., locks himself in his un- 
pretentious home (he lives alone), 
and retires by 9:30 p.m. Visitors 
to his home are not encouraged, 
and Price, who drinks moderately 
and smokes almost not at all, has 
little social life. 


Although he is a good political 
organizer and does not shun bare- 
| knuckle verbal exchanges with his 
political opponents, most of Price’s 
speeches are conservative, rather 
pedantic appeals to Belizeans to 
“build a nation.” His appeal is 
largely mystical, and rests to a cer- 
tain extent on the belief widely held 
among the superstitious Creoles that 
he has almost magical powers. 


The responses which Price seems 


-|to engender are admiration rather 


than love among his supporters, fear 
rather than respect in his opponents. 
But all agree that lonely George 
Price is an unusual political flower 
in a Latin-American garden which 


=i has produced some exotic plants. 


Equally certain is the fact that who- 


> lever leads poverty-wracked British 





Honduras into independence will 
i have his work ent out for him. 





“Welcome to E J. Cooper in Montego Bay,” 


Douglas Cooper, the Philadelphia jeweler, 
thought you might prefer to visit him in 
Jamaica this winter rather than in Phila- 
delphia, so he opened up a shop there. (Mr. 
Cooper thinks of everything.) Open House 
is January 15, 1966 at 7:00 PM. The ad- 
dress is No. 2 Orange Street, Montego Bay, 
Jamaica, W. I. 

What do we stock in Jamaica? What we 
don’t stock in Jamaica is more to the point. 
We don’t stock trinkets. No conch shells 
with shiny things stuck on them. Just the 





says Douglas Cooper. 


“Stop by next time you’re in town.” 


most unusual and rarest collection of 
jewelry and gems in the Caribbean. 

Orange Street, we hope, will come as a 
pleasant surprise to you. It’s a quiet street 
in not-so-quiet Montego Bay. 

No. 2 is old. And very Georgian. But it 
has a new young heart and a face to match. 
Think of it as an oasis—a cool shady spot 
where you can rest your bones and pass the 
time of day. 

Our multi-colored diamond star fish 
shown below (which we thought was ex- 


F-J-COOPER nc 


jewelers by birth...since 1883 
1416 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
F. J. Cooper International Co. 








No. 2 Orange Street, Montego Bay, Jamaica, W.I. 


& E R. Cooper, Colchester, England. 








tremely suitable for this announcem: 
about Jamaica) is a very rare species. 
will not grow into two if you cut it in h: 
(Pity.) It is shown here a bit smaller tha: 
really is because it wouldn’t fit into « 
little black box otherwise. From tip to 1 
it measures a little more than 2% inch 
Nine thousand five hundred dollars. 

PS. Little 18 karat gold star fish is eit] 
a brooch (with a spiral fastener) or a tie-t 
$18. Add 5% for Pennsylvania delivery. a 
Mail address: 1406 Chestnut St. « i 





There Are Precisely 


142’ Custom Villa Sites On These 


Lovely Wooded Slopes 


Framed By Mountain And Caribbean Sea 
With A Golf Course For A Floor 





You May Own One In 
ISLES BAY 
of 
1 INTSERRAT 


This is a reproduction of a reproduction—a printing of a 
black and white photograph. We're depending heavily on it 
to begin the job of capturing you. But it's not truthful. It 
can’t be... 

Because, on Montserrat itself, the land is green, the Carib- 
bean soft and blue. Come to life for you—there in the real 
Montserrat—are the mountains thick with forest; the fat puffs 
of white fleece against the infinite sky; the pure, sweet air of 
this most superb of island climates. 

Extravagance? Are we reaching? It might seem so, but for 
this solid truth: MONTSERRAT IS THE MOST BEAUTIFUL 
ISLAND IN THE BRITISH WEST INDIES! 

This secret is already known to some—to those who have 
flown out of the damp and the cold and in a few hours come 
to a climate that is in truth the gentlest and least humid in the 
Caribbean, where the winters are balmier than in southern 
Spain and the summers cooler than in parts of Alaska. These 
people have been to other islands which offer only the flat 
monotony of low-growing shrub and now come gladly to the 
lofty mountains and green-topped cliffs of Montserrat where 
‘gleaming beaches soften the coastline in crescent arcs and 
where the sea is always in their view. Always in their view! 
This is, perhaps, the most fascinating thing about Montserrat: 
to be always able to look out and away, constantly to have an 
incomparable scene of Nature meet the eye, like an enormous 
masterpiece. 

Montserrat has been described as a lavishly endowed island 
of astonishing changes. A turn in the road may bring you sud- 
denly to a tropical ravine along which a stream tumbles on its 
way to the sea. Or you will pass from cultivated fields (Mont- 
serrat supplies larger islands with its garden products} to the 
riotous beauty of wild orchid and poinciana. Flamboyants 
splash scarlet dabs against the hills; mango, coconut, lime, 
banana hang heavy with fruit in season. You've never tasted 
such pineapple or eaten such tomatoes. Nor have you prob- 
ably ever seen so many mahogany trees or knelt in such grass. 
And it is certain that on very few islands, if any, have you 
drunk such water—the fabled Montserrat water, pumped not 
from man-made catchments (like islands in the Virgins, for 
instance) but from springs high in the cool mountain forests. 
Unless you know the islands, it's hard to appreciate how 
unique is Monserrat’s pure, abundant water. 

Those who discover Montserrat are enchanted at its sight— 
then made captive by its people. There is no resisting them, 


the other is needed to wave return greetings. It’s a little island 
-32 sq. miles, the size of St. Thomas, Of its 13,000 people 
(there’s an Irish flavor to their English} 3000 live in Plymouth, 
the capital, thought by the TORONTO GLOBE & MAIL to be 
“the cleanest town in the British West Indies...” You'll 
love going into Plymouth, to watch the bustle at the harbor, 
to walk its neat, narrow streets lined with balconied houses, 
to say hello to everyone around you, to shop. You can buy 
virtually anything you need in Plymouth—from newspapers 
to frozen foods~and you'll pick up bargains along the way: 
good beef at 59¢ a Ib., Scotch or Canadian at $1.80 a fifth, 
American cigarettes at $1.80 a carton. At the price, $1350, 
you’ll want a new foreign car for Montserrat's rather narrow 
but excellently-paved roads. Royal Bank of Canada has just 
put up a new building and there is discussion of a shopping 
center as well as another cinema. We have public and private 
schools, doctors, churches, and are getting a new hospital, 
And here's something that is exciting everybody on the 
island: the Government has slashed all income taxes, per- 
sonal and corporate, to a very low figure. 

There’s a style, such a grace to this island that we are 
almost tempted to say: “That’s why we chose Montserrat.” 

But the fact is that ISLES BAY OF MONTSERRAT could 
not have been created on any other island! 

The main reason, right off, is price. Let’s ascribe a beauty, 
equalling Montserrat's, to Puerto Rico, or Antigua, or Jamaica, 
or to St. Thomas. Let's scour their coasts for a lovely tract of 
125 acres with every spot of it having an unobstructed view 
of the sea. Top the land with luxuriant trees and plants, 
fashion a steady gentle breeze to eliminate the need for air- 
conditioning, and place a lush golf course in a valley directly 
alongside it. Bring in paved roads to each site, underground 
power to each site, piped mountain spring water to each site. 
See that it overlooks a Yacht Club and Marina site and gild 
the lily by giving your buyers a 2 year free membership in, 
the golf course; and, if they own boats and are invited to join, 
pay their membership fees in the proposed private Yacht 
Club, also for 2 years. 

And then set your architects to work to custom those 125 
acres into just 104 villa sites, each with an estate privacy, 
each with a superb view. Then finally—with mountains, sea, 
and golf course forming unencroachable borders—guarantee 
your property buyers that “Isles Bay” of Puerto Rico, or of 
Antigua or of any island will be set off in perpetual privacy 
from any other community. 

If you could find such land on these islands and improve it 
as we've written—because all of these improvements will 
be yours at ISLES BAY OF MONTSERRAT- the prices you 
would have to charge your site-buyers would be frightening. 
In Jamaica, where elevated sites with a view are a consider- 
able distance from the ocean (due to a wide band of fronting 
flat land), prices for quality lots are 60¢ a sq. ft. and higher; 
an acre (40,000 sq. ft.) would cost at least $24,000. In Barbados, 
with no soaring views to speak of, prime lots are being quoted 
at 80 cents to $1.00. And we estimate that in Puerto Rico a 
one acre site equivalent to what we are offering in ISLES 
BAY OF MONTSERRAT would cost $50,000! In ISLES BAY 
OF MONTSERRAT the average price per sq. ft. is about 32 
cents. Since the average lot measures about one acre (40,000 
sq. ft.) the average price is $12,800. And you pay only 3% 


Perhaps you'll say that swift transportation is the chief 
reason for the sky-climbing prices elsewhere. And you'll 
probably be right. Puerto Rico, Jamaica, Barbados, Antigua 
~they're all jet-strip islands, quickly reached. So...here is 
remote Montserrat, light years from the jangle and arti- 
ficiality of these popular resorts, yet only 27 miles from 
Antigua, You reach Antigua in 3 hours and 50 minutes by 
non-stop jet from New York and in about 4 hours from 
Toronto. Daily shuttle flights get you from Antigua to Mont- 
serrat in 15 minutes. The complete round-trip fare from New 
York to Antigua is $174, every month of the year. 

Please read the headline of this advertisement once again: 
“THERE ARE PRECISELY 104 VILLA SITES...” That’s all 
there are—104 precious lots. We couldn't add any more if we 
wanted to; Nature has seen to that. And because there are 
only 104, and because they are all indescribably lovely, they 
will all soon be gone. You may count on it. 

At this moment, as you read this, thousands of others are 
doing the same. We have released our advertising simul- 
taneously in the United States, Canada and Great Britain to 
give an equal opportunity to wide audiences. And we have 
chosen the mail method because we know that most of you 
can't pick up right off and fly to Montserrat. 

Here is what we urgently advise that you do: fill out the 
coupon and rush it to us. We'll immediately mail you—free 
and with utterly no obligation—a thick and informative port- 
folio which will contain a large color brochure of ISLES 
BAY OF MONTSERRAT and a color booklet of the Belham 
River Valley Golf Course: a Question and Answer fact-book 
covering in depth virtually every point which may occur to 
you (e.g. domestic help is competent and plentiful—salaries 
about $5 a week); even architects’ plans in color and a list of 
builders (the cost of a house $10-$15 a sq. ft.). And in this 
portfolio you will find photographs from ground and sky and 
an immense architectural aerial plus a huge surveyor’s plat 
of all of ISLES BAY OF MONTSERRAT. This architectural 
photograph is almost precise. It will show you every one of 
the 104 villa sites and fully describe each one—its size, eleva- 
tion, landscape, views, price. By referring to both the painting 
and to the plat you'll be able to pick out and reserve the lot 
of your choice, almost as though you were there, 





Notice the word reserve. You'll not be asked to commit 
yourself, Your reservation will hold your site for 60 days. 
You may cancel for any reason during that period and get 
immediate refund of your deposit of $100. But during that 
time you and only you will have a tight hold on the lot of 
your choice, 

Our portfolio will also tell you of a further guarantee: 
even after you’ve decided to purchase and have begun pay- 
ments you have a full year to visit Montserrat, to see your 
land, and request and get complete refund of every penny 
you've paid in if then you don't like what you see. 

Thank you for having read through this message. You have 
been privy to an instance without precedence: the offering of 
a limited number of villa sites of the highest order of quality 
~by mail. If you are an island-lover carrying around a dream 
of the perfect island, here it is. Have a go at it. Send at once, 
please, for our free portfolio. You won't be annoyed by 
salesmen, we promise you. 

But don't wait, There are just 104.... 


a a a a a as | 








a division of Montserrat Estates Limited 
a subsidiary of West Indies Plantations Limited NYA-602-1 
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l ISLES BAY OF MONTSERRAT l 
l 654 Madison Avenue, Dept. N-300 l 
l New York, New York 10021 I 
i As soon as you get this coupon please rush me your I 
i FREE portfolio. And, as you say, there is no obligation. I 

I 
l Name eo a e a a A I 
1 I 
l Address I 
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l City. State Zip. l 
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“A verified statement and offering statement has been filed with the Department 
of State of the State of New York. The filing does not constitute approval of the 
sale or lease or offer for sale or lease by the Department of State or any officer 
thereof or that the Department of State has in any way passed upon the merits 
of such offering. A copy of the offering statement is available, upon request, from 
the subdivider,”” 


‘he Troubled Campus 
IR: 

I wish to express the greatest ap- 
reciation for the series of articles on 
ampus problems which you were 
ble to line up in the November 
(flantic. These are very helpful, not 
nly in themselves, but for the fact 
iat they prove these problems to be 
eneric and not specific. The knowl- 
dge that our colleagues on other 
ampuses are struggling with the 
ume problems will not only indicate 
jurces of assistance but also give us 
ame degree of comfort. 


STANTON C. CRAWFORD 
Acting Chancellor 
University of Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh, Penn. 


IR: 
The Troubled Campus prompts me 
9 speak in protest. 
The reasons, as presented in the 
welve articles, why the campus 
aould have come to this impasse 
emonstrate the truth that we have 
yst sight of our objectives in higher 
ducation. College has become a 
aelting pot for unbridled exploita- 
ion of defiance of authority. Any 
isplay of appreciation for the op- 
iortunity to achieve higher educa- 
ion is regarded as a display of 
veakness. The campus has become 
spawning ground for adventures in 
ax and degeneracy. 
WiLLiam C. SCHUSTER 
Portland, Ore. 


‘ree speech at Ohio State 


IR: 

Pm sure your magazine will re- 
eive irate letters from Governor 
thoades, Dr. Fawcett, Woody 






Hayes, and members of the Ohio 
legislature denouncing Eric Solo- 
mon’s “Free Speech at Ohio State” 
(November Atlantic). As a citizen of 
Ohio I can only say that Professor 
Solomon’s statement was long over- 


due. State education in Ohio at 
every level would be truly advanced 
if these men and the Columbus Dis- 
patch (or the Columbus Disgrace, as 
some people call it) were to peddle 
their views somewhere else. 

It is unfortunate that my fellow 
Ohio citizens continue to believe the 
greatness of an educational institu- 
tion is measured by the number of 
winning basketball and football 
teams it produces. May your maga- 
zine help give Columbus and the 
Ohio State University the reputation 
they unfortunately deserve. 


KATHERINE LesHy 
Peebles, Ohio 


Sir: 

Would you permit a postscript to 
Eric Solomon’s fine article? 

Happily the story did not end 
with my standing mute while an- 
other read from one of my books 
before several hundred Ohio State 
students. Continued pressure finally 
forced a somewhat reconstituted 
board of trustees to announce, on 
September 14, 1965, a recision of the 
speaker-ban rule. As a result, I did 
speak under the auspices of the Stu- 
dents for Liberal Action in the 
Hughes Auditorium on the campus 
of the university on October 18; each 
of the 400 seats was occupied, and 
several hundred additional students 
crowded every available nook and 
all corridors. There was not quite 
full freedom; the administration in- 


Atlantic | 


ETTERS TO AND FROM THE EDITOR 


Repartee 


sisted on naming the chairman of 
the evening and also upon designat- 
ing a professor of economics who was 
to have the last word, with a 
rebuttal consuming ten minutes. 
Upon advice of the students, I con- 
sented to having myself thus brack- 
eted, and I feel certain that a con- 
siderable victory for intellectual 
freedom was achieved. 


HERBERT ApTHEKER 

Director 

The American Institute for Marxist Studies 
New York City 


Sir: 

Some footnotes to Professor Solo- 
mon’s article: 

An organization called the Coun- 
cil of Graduate Students has been 
organized, and it has become a 
militant group. Its publication, The 
Voice, in its November issue had this 
to say: 

“The Bricker-Fawcett principle 
that in matters of academic freedom 
expediency, and not the sense of 
rightness, governs administrative de- 
cisions is not likely to be altered by 
the [Atlantic Monthly] article. It is 
this battle which faculty and stu- 
dents will continue to fight.” 

After Professor Solomon left Ohio 
State, the speaker rule was modified. 
In due course, President Fawcett 
had to go with his faculty on the 
speech issue. But he continues to 
aspire to a totalitarian academic 
society, and the campus natives con- 
tinue restless. 

Among them are the faculty of the 
School of Journalism, on whose Pro- 
fessional Advisory Council I sit, and 
am therefore privy to the following: 

The free speech fight so agoniz- 


> 


Six reasons why you should 
mail the coupon below. One 
reason why you shouldn’t. 


BUSINESS 
WEEK 







1. This is the magazine that keeps man- 
agement informed. A subscription to 
Business WEEK will help you make better 
business decisions—-as it helps over 
480,000 management executives. 


2. Every week, Business WEEK gives 
you the vital statistics you need to know, 
compiled from many authoritative gov- 
ernment and industry sources. 


3. Every week, you'll be briefed on 
these important topics: Finance, Labor, 
Research, Markets, Marketing, Industries, 
Production, Management. 





4. Every issue brings you four news- 
letters, crammed with inside information 
on the Business Outlook, Washington Out- 
look, International Outlook, plus Personal 
Business hints, tips, advice. 





5. You'll read interesting, significant 
features on business trends, companies, 
personalities, products, changes, and 


challenges. Information that may be cru- 
cial to your company and your career, 


BUSINESS WEE 





A McGraw-Hill Magazine 
Send me my free 176-page Executive's Guide for 1966 and enter a subscription for me 
to BUSINESS WEEK—52 weeks for only $8.00". | may cancel my subscription at any 
time and receive a full refund on all undelivered issues. 





6. Subscribe now, and receive as a free 
gift Business WEEK's 176-page Execu: 
tive’s Guide for 1966. It contains 16 Spè 
cial Reports on Major Business Problems, 
Your name will be handsomely engravec 
on the cover. k 


is there any reason not to send this cow 
pon? Yes. Don't send it unless you're a 
management man. Subscriptions are 
solicited only from management execu- 
tives in business, industry, finance, and 
government. But if management js your 
business, make it your business to mail 
this coupon right now. 


330 West 42nd Street 
New York, N.Y. 10036 
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& the 
Oommitment 


The Age of Space is also the Age of 
Land and Sea. At Lockheed there are 
no environmental limits to techno- 
logical exploration and progress. 
On land: highly advanced vehicle 
systems for missions of the future. 
In the sea: deep submersibles to 
probe the ocean depths. In space: 
Agena, most versatile vehicle 
system of the age. 


Engineers and scientists are invited 
to write Mr. K. R. Kiddoo, 
Professional Placement Manager, 
Sunnyvale, California, An Equal 
Opportunity Employer. 


LOCKHEED 


MISSILES & SPACE COMPANY 


I AČOROYP DIRON OF LOCKHERD ARGRAPT CORPORATION 


ooking for the 
erfect martini? 
stead of 
witching gins 
y a drier 
ermouth., 









extra dry 


French 
Vermouth 





Fagus? won will be of minor candle 
power to the free press issue that is 
| just about ready to blast its way into 
| public view. For years President 
[Tawcett has resented the student 
| daily paper, The Lantern, which has 
not always been kind to him. The 
‘untimely death by cancer last fall 
‘of the school’s director, George 
| Kienzle, gave the president the op- 
| portunity to remove a thorn in his 
side. He had attempted to punish 
Kienzle for objective reporting on 
| university issues and for running an 
lopen-letters forum. When verbal 
| threats failed, he cut Kienzle’s salary 
raise from the $1200 recommended 
by the dean to $300. His pressure 
did not work. 

The administration’s latest tech- 
nique — and the seeds for the next 
Fawcett fracas —— is the placing of 
the campus daily on punitive pro- 
bation. His ukase to the acting head 
of the school is that the paper’s 
budget this year is quarter by quar- 
ter instead of yearly. Two weeks ago, 
in mid-October, the presidents 
right-hand man for student regimen- 
tation, Dean John T. Bonner, Jr., 
called the acting head of journalism 
to his office and told him to pull 
proposed articles about the Student 
Senate, an organization for student 
“self-government.” The acting head 
of the department, Professor Paul 
Barton, told him in effect to go to 
hell, and printed the pieces. It was 
good journalism, the case for and the 
case against the dean’s allegedly 
paternalized student “government.” 

This is not only academic black- 
mail of the worst sort, but it hits at 
the heart of a free society as pro- 
| foundly as the free speech issue. The 
| Columbus papers do not give the 
students the window on the world 
i that they desire. ‘The campus paper 
| does, and its rising circulation in- 
cludes town as well as gown. What 
| we need most these days is less man- 
aged news, not more, and the last 
place for blackmail and secret forms 
of intimidation is on university 
campuses dedicated to the highest 
ideals of truth, decency, and justice. 

Professor Solomon’s article just 
scraped the surface of the deadly 
disease of bureaucracy and autocracy 
confronting the people of Ohio and 
| their “great” state university. What 
ithe trustees should have done in 
addition to modifying the speaker 
rule was to modify the university 
administration as well. 

Until the Fawcett is turned off, 





many of us loyal alumni feel that all 
the new bricks and mortar can never 
offset the high school approach to 
true academic values. A still very 
fine faculty is still crying for help 
at Ohio State. 
Eucene H. Kine 
New York City 


What’s bugging the students 


Sie: 
The article by Irving Kristol, 
“Whats Bugging the Students,” 


was an archetypal example of Stan- 
dard Liberalism’s claim that the 
New Left is but a moment’s aberra- 
tion from business as usual. One 
paragraph illustrates both what 
those of my generation are concerned 
about and the complete blindness of 
Standard Liberalism regarding those 
concerns. 

The paragraph in question is in 
column one of page 110. Here Mr. 
Kristol writes that the welfare state 
restricts the possibility of personal 
idealism and self-definition. This he 
calls an “identity crisis,” the last tired 
gasp of American individualism. 

Mr. Kristol believes that this con- 
cern for identity is a passing phe- 
nomenon, that it will settle into a 
new orthodoxy which will contradict 
its root essence. He may be correct. 
This is not, however, the last dying 
gasp of American individualism. In 
view of the alternative promise of a 
world in which men do not continu- 
ally seek their identity and in which 
men do not give themselves freely in 
personal idealism, it may be that 
the radicalism of the modern college 
generation is the last dying gasp of 
humanity. 

Joseren P. Frary 
New York City 


Students and drugs 
SIR: 

I read “The College Drug Scene” 
with interest. Indeed, medically un- 
supervised experimentation with hal- 
lucinogenic drugs could prove detri- 
mental not only to those students 
with latent psychoses but also to any 
student who believes that the drug 
“syndrome” is a substitute for dis- 
ciplined artistic creation. 

However, a new federal “drug 
abuse” law, to be effected February 
1, should greatly reduce experimen- 
tation with these drugs on campuses. 
It will subject pharmacists to gov- 
ernment inspection and to record- 
keeping procedures similar to those 
now required for the dispensation of 





Designer, 1980 
A Boy with Cars in His Eyes 


Today, he designs and builds his own precisely conceived model of the car of the future. 


Tomorrow, the boy grown to manhood may well take advantage of his early opportunity 
and graduate into a profession that can make valuable use of his creative talents. 


He is a member of the Fisher Body Craftsman’s Guild—one of more than eight million 
boys who have joined since 1930. 


The Guild is founded on the premise that creativity has no minimum age level, and that 
stimulating the inventive young mind is, in itself, a worthwhile objective. Since its establish- 
ment 35 years ago, almost two and a half million dollars in cash and college scholarships 
have been awarded to boys aged 11 through 20 who produced the best of the many thou- 
sands of models submitted for judging. And the best are always original and imaginative 
achievements, 


Designers of the future? Industry needs them badly. General Motors is proud to have 
given early encouragement to many who will become the most skilled among them. 


General Motors Is People... making better things for you 


arcotics. The pharmacist will have 
> record what drugs he buys and 
> whom he dispenses them; no fill- 
ag or refilling of these drug pre- 
sriptions will be permitted beyond 
ix months after the Rx was first is- 
ued, and the number of refills on a 
rescription will be limited to five. 
Aanufacturers and wholesalers of 
uch drugs will be subject to similar 
egulations. 
Joan LYNN AREHART 
New York City 


imall colleges in trouble 


IR! 

W. Allen Wallis of the University 
f Rochester in “The Plight of the 
mall College” makes the point 
hat “in the future one will not look 
o a small independent college for 
i first-rate education, but rather to 
ı college which is an integral part of 
i strong university.” 

Even if one were to grant the 
ralidity of President Wallis’ position 
which I do not), simply not getting 
he best students could hardly be 
lescribed as a plight. 

The small colleges are better off 
han they have been for years, with 
nuch the best prospects for future 
uccess. I would prefer their plight 


anytime to the prospects of the large 
universities, beleaguered as they are 
with political pressures, student riots, 
public scandals over academic free- 
dom, the evils of bureaucracy, and 
their staggering problems of ad- 
ministration. 
ALFRED T. HiL 
Executive Secretary 
Council for the Advancement of Small Colleges 
Washington, D.C. 


Sir: 

I believe Mr. Wallis has echoed, 
possibly unintentionally, the feelings 
of many small-college students to- 
day. Asa student at such a college, I 
speak from experience. A great num- 
ber of students feel at a definite dis- 
advantage in not having the top men 
in their respective fields to question 
and criticize during class. Many 
students in graduate programs feel 
that their professors are only a few 
courses ahead of them in knowledge 
of their field. 

I also agree with Mr. Wallis’ ob- 
servations on the quality of students 
in a small college. He offers several 
convincing reasons why a gifted col- 
lege student would prefer the more 
competitive program of the larger 
universities. Students today want 


only the best, and if they are quali- 
fied, as so many are, to attend top- 
rate universities, why should they 
spend time attending a small college 
which is by their academic standards 
second-rate? 
PauL R. ZeLus 
Chicago, Ill. 


Sir: 

Re: “The Plight of the Small Col- 
lege.” 

The learning process is one of com- 
munication, and communication is 
most effective when one person 
speaks intimately to another. I defy 
any amorphous, bureaucratic, clum- 
sy university to come as close to 
transmitting knowledge in this way 
as an excellent small college does. 

I attended an excellent small col- 
lege, and I am now trying to emulate 
the approach I found and experi- 
enced there. My master’s work was 
done at a large state university 
where I was disappointed to find the 
lack of a stimulating intellectual at- 
mosphere, lower caliber teaching, on 
the whole, than that of my under- 
graduate school, and lower caliber, 
less interested students than my 
college acquaintances had been. 

Most graduates of colleges like 
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mine who have gone on to do gradu- 
ate work at large universities find 
this to be true. This is my answer to 
the charge of Mr. Wallis that small 
colleges cannot give well-prepared, 
| bright high school graduates the level 
of teaching they deserve. I think they 
| can do it better, and I teach in a small 
college where I think it happens. 

Louse HUTCHINGS 
| Danville, Ky. 


| Education for women 

| Sir: 

A full commentary on Julie Hay- 
| den’s “A Woman’s View” would re- 
| quire another article. Hence, a par- 
tial observation on her phrase “a 
woman doesn’t have to make money; 
she can marry it.” Our society 
| forces women to marry not for love or 
what they can give, but for sheer 
economic and social survival. Single 
/ women are exploited in every area of 
their lives. Only college teaching 
offers them a decent chance at a life 
of their own. 

An intelligent woman often has to 
marry down intellectually or emo- 
tionally. The frustration of lowering 
oneself in every way leads to alco- 
holism, neurosis, psychosis — any- 
thing to escape the deadness. 
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F uture astronauts need 
a good send off now 





All systems are “GO” when they power up on nutritious meals. 


Acre youngsters are in orbit 
every day and, like busy adults, they 
burn up a lot of fuel. Help your 
family get through each day A-OK. 
by serving healthful, well-planned 
meals balanced with plenty of milk 
and other dairy foods. 


Your children look to the example 
you set for a healthful diet. Basic 
food habits are usually established 
by the time children enter school, 
and these patterns for eating will be 
a very important factor in the mea- 
sure of good health and happiness 
each individual achieves as a child, 
as.a-teen-ager and as an adult. 


Tt sounds like an awesome respon- 
sibility, but it’s really a very easy one 
to fulfill. There’s nothing compli- 
cated about it when you follow the 
Daily Food Guide. The Guide sug- 
gests four basic food groups that 
provide a foundation for a balanced 
diet. The groups are: (1) Milk and 
Dairy Foods; (2) Meats, Fish, Poul- 
try, Eggs; (3) Fruits and Vegetables; 
(4) Cereals and Breads. 


The foods are grouped on the basis 
of the kinds of nutrients they supply, 


and all the known nutrients are in 
the basic four food groups.Complete 
details are given in the Daily Food 
Guide. A free copy is yours for the 
asking. See offer below. 


Miik and Other Dairy Foods 
Milk is of primary importance in 
your family’s daily diet because milk 
provides many essential nutrients. 
The Daily Food Guide suggests three 
to four glasses of milk daily for chil- 
dren and. teen-agers, at least two 
glasses daily for adults (or equiva- 
lent amounts of milk in other dairy 
foods such as cheese and ice cream). 


Milk is a very versatile food and 
can be used in many ways. For those 
family members who insist they do 
not like the taste of plain milk, it is 
easy to incorporate milk into cook- 
ing, or milk’s flavor may quickly be 
changed by adding any of a wide 
variety of flavorings. 


Time to set up your own 
Family Fitness Program 
Well-balanced meals are just one of 
the essential elements in keeping 
your family fit and healthy. Your 


family also needs adequate exercise 


and plenty of rest. You see, fitness 


means an ability to work with vigor 


and pleasure, without undue fatigue, 


with energy left for enjoying hobbies. 
and recreational activities. To set up: 
your own family fitness program; 


write to the President’s Council on 
Physical Fitness, Room 1031, GAO). 


Building, 441 G Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D: C. 20203. o 

For your FREE copy of Family 
Feeding For Fitness And Fun, which. 


includes a copy of the DAILY FOOD 
GUIDE; writé to the Public Relations 


Department, American Dairy Asso 
ciation, 20 N: Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago, Illinois 60606. 


(T) 


a message from dairy farmer members of 


american 
dairy 
association 
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Scott's daring new 
-approach to 
- component hi-fi 


f “Scott's new Stereomaster 2400 is a solid 
tate. FM stereo receiver system, complete 
vith two. matching speakers. On the back 
‘ou’ll find provision for connecting a tape 
corder, record player, remote speakers 
ca in fact, every feature you'd expect to 
ind in a fine Scott component system. 
Chat’s exactly what the 2400 is .. . hi-fi for 
ople who want none of the complexity 
isually associated with hi-fi. You get all of 
he sound, all of the features ... none of 
he fuss. 

In front, just a few simple controls do 
iwerything you’d expect of a professional 
somponent system . . . and they're easy 
¢nough for the proverbial child to operate 

. or his parents, The sound? We'll stack 
t up against equipment at twice the price 

. and Scott guarantees performance, as 
vell as parts, for two full years. The price? 
simply amazing .. . under $300, 


: new Scott receiver system complete 
with matching Scott speakers 
.» less than $300* 






*Changer, extra. 


SCOTT 


for more information, write: 

H. H. Scott, Inc., 111 Powdermill Rd. 
Maynard, Mass. 25-01 
Export: Scott International, Maynard, Mass. 
Price slightly higher West of Rockies. Price and 
specifications subject to change without notice. 
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‘intelligent, 
‘know of no such marriage. 
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same sort 


Marriage should be a fair give- 
_and-take relationship between two 
independent adults. I 


Susan B. Arwoop 
Braintree, Mass. 


i Sir: 


As a 1961 graduate of a Catholic 
college for women, Mundelein, I 
would like to add a few postscripts 
to Julie Hayden’s article. 

Miss Hayden regrets the fact that 
her educational institution (Rad- 
cliffe) excluded men. The belief that 
women “should have exactly the 
of education as their 


| brothers” is not in agreement with 


i 











i the nature of woman. The “ 
| crisis” 
|controversies reflect the inadequa- 


(and women. 
| feminine qualities to their fullest, 


identity 
and “feminine mystique” 
cies of a common education for men 
Unless we develop the 


we will not achieve true fulfillment 
as educated women. 

Miss Hayden stated that the pur- 
suit of happiness is not an aim in 
seeking knowledge. The nature of 
man holds to the contrary. We know 
so that we may love. When women 
know, love, and serve, they are truly 
being feminine; they are happy! 

Dorotuy Ciszewskt KEATING 
Riverdale, Ill. 


Dropouts 
SIR: 
Mr. Mayer turns a refreshingly 


clear light on the dropout system, 
which is an inefficient remedy — but 
a remedy, nevertheless — to the 
over-run race for college. Even an 
unsuccessful or unhappy experience 
is not a wasted one, but often a most 
valuable one in learning about life. 
Unsuitable students find out they’re 
unsuitable, and are healthily facing 
facts by dropping out. It is also a 
remedy for the overpressured stu- 
dents, often the most sensitive and 
brilliant, who drop out to take a 
breather before continuing their lives 
in or out of education, as the case 
may be. 

The only other remedy to be 
sought is at the other end, in pre- 
college and freshman counseling, 
which in its current unimproved 
state is not just inefficient, but totally 
inadequate. Meanwhile, we have to 
rely on the dropout system, the chief 
problem of which seems to be the 
shame the older generation places on 
it. There should be no more shame 
attached to it than to leaving a job 


one finds unbearable or inappro- 
priate. 


Dors J. WELLER 
Boston, Mass. 


Educating Negroes 


Si: 

I was very impressed by Bernard 
W. Harleston’s article, “Higher Edu- 
cation for the Negro.” He has 
identified the major problems con- 
fronting the Negro in his ambitións 
for a higher education with a concise 
and accurate evaluation of the 
situation as it now exists. 

I would take mild exception, 
however, to Mr. Harleston’s admoni- 
tion to our institutions for not taking 
educational risks. 

Practically every college or univer- 
sity actively seeking promising Negro 
students — and there are many — 
has been willing to make major con- 
cessions in the objective evaluative 
criteria used in admissions proce- 
dures. Most of these institutions 
recognize that the all-too-familiar 
tests are loaded to the advantage of 
the favored majority. 

Our own program, briefly men- 
tioned in the article, has as its major 
emphasis the recruitment of just 
these risk youngsters who Mr. Har- 
leston suggests must be helped. 
Our ninth- and tenth-grade stu- 
dents, despite their poor showing on 
standardized tests, have the sum- 
mer’s ABC transitional tutoring pro- 
gram to give them “A Better 
Chance” to survive when they go on 
to an academically competitive in- 
dependent secondary school. Our 
brief experience in our first two 
years substantiates Mr. Harleston’s 
claim that given the opportunity 
and the special assistance necessary, 
even the Negro of “average” intel- 
ligence can compete successfully 
with his better-prepared white coun- 
terpart. 

The presence in our nation’s lead- 
ing independent schools, colleges, 
and universities of so many young 
people whose backgrounds differ 
dramatically from the comfortable 
middle-class stereotype should en- 
courage more institutions to look to 
this source of untapped potential 
and should begin to convince the 
disadvantaged minorities that at 
long last alternatives to a life of pov- 
erty and prejudice are possible. 


WiLLiam D. BERKELEY 


Acting Director 


Independent Schools Talent Search Program 
Hanover, NH. 
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The nicest thing about riding a bicycle 
is that everyone who rides bicycles talks to everyone else who rides bicycles. 
In Holland, everyone rides bicycles. 


Everyone, Grandmothers, students. 
executives, nuns, doctors, lovers with 
their arms around each other, farmers — 
even Her Majesty the Queen. 

Cycling is more than just a conven- 
ient way to get from one place to an- 
other. It's a whole attitude about life. 

First of all, it’s pretty hard to be stuffy 
or pompousor pretentious pedalingdown 
to the corner for a beer. And bicycles are 
people-sized. They won't let you roar 
through life at sixty miles an hour ignor- 
ing everything in your way. Which might 
be why the Dutch insist on being sur- 
rounded with lovely houses, sparkling 
canals, and billions of flowers. 

Cycling makes sure you don’ tget toobig 
for your britches, too. And in more ways 
than one. It not only keeps your figure in 
shape, but it helps to keep you thinking 
young. Holland is an old country but the 


Dutch have about the youngest ideas in 
the world. (Look at Holland’s avant- 
garde painters, listen to Dutch jazz.) 

Being on a bicycle also teaches a 
healthy respect for economy. The Dutch 
insist on value. You'll appreciate that 
the first time you stop in a broodjeswin- 
kel for lunch. Broodjes, Dutch for deli- 
cious sandwiches, is hard to say, but all 
you'll have to do is pointat what you want 
from the tempting display of cheeses, 
meats, fish and salads. Two incredibly 
thick sandwiches and a glass of great 
Dutch beer will run about 60c. 

But the nicest thing about riding a bi- 
cycle is that everyone who rides bicycles 
talks to everyone else who rides bicycles. 
But don’t take our word for it. Join Hol- 
land’s bicycle brigade (75c a day to rent 
a bike—we fold you the Dutch were 
thrifty) and find out for yourself. 





Find out how traveling in luxurious 
Dutch style aboard a KLM jet or Hol- 
land-America Line flagship can start you 
off on a better European Holiday by 
starting you in Holland, Europe’s hos- 
pitable entrance. Clip the coupon for 
a free copy of “Welcome To Holland.” 
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THE FRONTIERS OF THE SEA © 


By PETER USTINOV 


Back in 1958 when Peler Ustinov was performing daily in his successful play ROMANOFF AND 


JULIET, the ATLANTIC editor persuaded him to do a series of short stories, the first he had 


ever written. Of the twelve we have published since that time, this is surely one of the best. 


O. men sit on walls and watch the sea; young 
men do it too, but dutifully. Among che nets and 
green glass baubles they do it, and seem to read 
the sky like a newspaper. At all points of the com- 
pass they sit on walls, as though the sea were a 
vast arena full of spectacle and pageantry and 
meaning, which, for them, it is. The smell of tar 
and rancid water, thick as blood to the nostril, 
hovers round the edges of the arena, and the old 
men no longer notice it. They have traveled be- 
yond the trifling bits of observation a landlubber 
may pick proudly up on holiday; they have trav- 
eled beyond prose and poetry into that ultimate 
simplicity which separates them from life as surely 
as luck and seamanship have always separated 
them from death. They spend their days in a 
wordless limbo of comprehension. They think of 
nothing and understand. 

Planted like trees, or rather like masts, on the 
best seats, they stare with the lustrous patience of 
old dogs at the vast hunting ground. They are 
part of the seascape, and it often appears that, 
ashes to ashes, dust to dust, they are slcewly return- 
ing into nature without surprise or fear of death. 
The shells on the beach look like the abandoned 
toenails of these old men, and they are more beau- 
tiful there than on the foot, among all the other 
vestiges of decay, the broken wings, the sand- 


logged -crabs, the silver fish with the surprised 
eyes, the woman’s lonely shoe, the rusty toy. 
Cleansed and sterilized by salt and iodine in the 
great hospital of the sea, decay and corruption are 
as evocative on the shore as broken columns and 
noseless gods are inland, and they are older still. 
There are no compromises. No need is there to 
subtract the television aerials which are silhouetted 
against the peachy sky behind the Colosseum; no 
need to half close the eyes in order to eliminate 
the Autostrada which sweeps by the crumbling 
temples and frozen palisades. The sea is as it was, 
and if an airliner whistles and sobs above it for a 
while, it brushes it away as a horse wearily dis- 
penses with a fly. Landed man has not yet found 
a way to take possession of the sea, to tame it and 
bend it to the glacial mechanical will, while the 
seaman knows better than to try. 

With great indulgence, without comment, the 
old men watch the holidaymakers: the varicose 
columns of white flesh which stand in the shallows 
like chunks of veined marble under their canopies 
of gathered skirts; the opulent stomachs rising 
softly to the crater of the navel; the tiny children 
(the only sensible ones in the old men’s unexpressed 
opinions) yelling their heads off with rage and 
fright as their laughing parents (the idiots) try to 
force them to learn to swim; the brown ladies, 
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aglisten with pungent unguents, praying to the 
sun with that intense application which their fore- 
bears used to reserve for God, and with only an 
exorbitantly expensive handkerchief between them 
and scandal. 

There go the cabin cruisers, the owners wearing 
rakish caps with anchors on them and braid on 
the peaks, and not a knot or a hazy knowledge of 
celestial navigation among the lot of them. And 
there the playboys and playgirls screech by on 
parallel planks of wood, standing first on one leg, 
then on the other, then sinking between the ridges 
of high water. 

This was all midsummer madness, a malady of 


heat. The people from beyond the hills have skulls | 


like eggshells, and the first ray of sun and the first 
whiff of. sea air send them off in this lunatic flirta- 
tion with shallow water. The old men look through 
all this with the air of great lovers who have suf- 
fered a lifelong passion for a demanding mistress. 
They have delved to the depths of sorrow and 
vaulted to the pinnacles of delight, in silence and 
in solitude and for life. They vaguely notice these 
. flatulent little outbursts, this unworthy bottom- 
pinching seduction of their element. They hardly 
hear the saxophones and hissing percussion as the 
- tiny tumult barks away from the bars all night. 
They wait patiently for the autumn. 


R THE village of San Jorge de Bayona, one such 
old man was Vicente Mendendez Balestreros, and 
for a man with such a sonorous name, it was per- 
haps surprising that he could neither read nor 
write. In truth, he didn’t have to, since he had 
only received letters from the government, and 
such letters were not worthy of an answer. He 
didn’t talk very much, but his thoughts, while 
rare, were mysterious and abstract. He had no 
wife, since he had little enough without having to 
share it. Money never worried him, but he was 
jealous of the silent cathedral of his mind. 

The summer was over, thanks be to God, crea- 
tor of all seasons. The bars were either locked or 
else humbled by presence of the locals. The little 
boutiques, with names like Conchita and Eros, 
were shut, their minute windows empty. The two 
modern residential hotels, El Fandango and the 
Hacienda Goya, had their slatted blinds down, 
and there were no bikinis to hang on the balconies. 
The nights were noiseless once again, apart from 
the deep breathing of the sea. 

Vicente, with no wife to scold him, and no great 
appetite, sat on the wall longer than the other old 
men. Whenever they left him, they never said 
good-night, so envious were they of his liberty. 
Somehow in old age he had preserved his youth, 
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while they had voluminous ladies waiting for them 
in their two-rocm cottages, venerable hags with 
hair on their chins like the hairs that leak out of 
overripe sofas, and with breasts that kang like a 


donkey’s burden. They also had holy lithographs - 


all over the place. Religion comes into the house 
with the womer:. The priest even dresses like a 
woman to propagate it. 

Vicente was Catholic, but he didn’t believe in 
God, unless belief in the sea can be conceived as a 
form of belief in God. He would mutter and make 
signs and kneel and kiss like all the others because 
he had been brought up that way, but when it 
came to belief, he could only subject himself to 
the guidance of reason, tempered always by the 
bitter paradoxes of experience. Priests he re- 
garded not as men with a divine vocation, but 
rather as men skillfully avoiding work. The organ 
gave him earache, and the better it was played, 
the more intense was his pain. At the same time, 
he had no patience with members of other religions, 
unless they happened to be sailors, in which case 
they had better things to do than to bother with 
dogma. 

One evening — it was well after ten, the moon 
was full, with black clouds scudding in ordered 
masses across the sky — Vicente was still on his 
wall, and all alone. Suddenly he shivered, and 
the toes of his bare feet curled up as though at 
bay. A cool wird sighed from an unexpected quar- 
ter, and a noise like a distant cavalry charge began 
to grow fitfully from the horizon. A sheet on a 
clothesline flapped like a sail when a ship changes 
direction. He rose. His face creased up as his 
hazel eyes looked into the distance, where the last 
colors of the day were by now only suggested by a 
trace of green, a touch of mauve, a tortoiseshell 
patch of black end orange. 

He hobbled to the nearest cottage and banged 
on the door. One of the monumental women 
opened up and asked what he wanted. At this 
hour of the night, at almost any hour, there was a 
barrier between each man and the outer world. 
Vicente didn’t say what he wanted. He merely 
pointed at the horizon with his chin. Eventually 
the man appeared. It was Paco Miranda Ramirez. 

“What can you see there?” he asked. f 

Since Vicente couldn’t be bothered to say, Paco 
walked out in his underwear, brushing away the 
stridencies of his wife, and had a good look at the 
horizon himself. 

“Irs too dark to see,” Paco said. 

Vicente shook his head briefly in disagreement. 

“What do ycu see?” 

“Come indoors,” cried the wife. 
~ “Silence, woman,” countercried the husband, 


who was always courageous in front of_another . 


man. 


-f 


“A boat?” he asked Vicente. 

Vicente nodded. 

“In trouble?” 

Vicente made a gesture, a languorous sweeping 
movement of his arm and a bridling of his head 
to suggest the enormity of the trouble. 

Paco paddled off barefoot and woke some of the 
other men with talk of shipwreck. The reason the 
men responded with such alacrity to the call was 
that almost twenty years back they had towed a 
Belgian yacht to safety and been compensated by 
half its purchase price, which is a rule of the sea. 
This prize money had brought great happiness to 
the village, and one man, a certain Diego Liñares 
Montoya, had even been able to fulfill his life’s 
ambition and die of cirrhosis of the liver as a con- 
sequence of this heaven-sent bounty. At that time 
too it had been Vicente, then a newcomer to the 
wall, who had peered into the inky night and 
sensed distress. His senses were respected through- 
out the local countryside, as the others knew, not 
without bitterness, that he had had the courage to 
remain a bachelor, and that in reward his eye 
and ear and especially his telepathy had remained 
unimpaired and pure. 

“I bet he’s made a mistake this time,” grumbled 
José Machado Jaen, as he helped push the heavy 
rowing boat into the water. 

“And when you get your ten thousand pesetas, 
Pll be there to watch you eat your words,” said 
Paco. 

The women stood in a wailing phalanx at the 
edge of the beach, their handkerchiefs to their 
mouths, avid for tragedy, praying. Vicente was 
like Ulysses at the stern, tiller in hand, guiding the 
boat as it entered the zone of the sudden wind. 
The women saw their men disappear, reappear, 
disappear, reappear, and finally disappear into 
the darkness. Only the rhythm of the oars could 
be vaguely heard for a moment, and then it was 
swallowed by the gathering storm. 

The seas became mountainous, but the men 
hardly noticed. It was only when Vicente held 
up his hand and they stopped rowing that they 
became conscious of the folly of it all. It was rain- 
ing now, and the waves broke over them, covering 
their feet and even their calves wita galloping 
streams of hysterical water. There was nothing in 
sight. 

“We'll all drown, and it'll be a magnificent 
funeral,” shouted José Machado Jaen. 

“The old man knows what he’s doing,” cried 
Paco. 

Vicente’s expression never changed as he looked 
around.him, his gnarled face wet with spray. He 
pointed, and they turned the boat briedy sideways 
to the waves, almost capsizing. There was no sign 
of mast or hull, no sound but the joyful anger of 
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the sea. The men looked anxiously at Vicente, 
and he suddenly grew tense. They followed his 
gaze, and a dark object appeared momentarily, 
only to sink again in a deep trench of water. Try 
as they might, they seemed unable to approach it. 
High seas destroy all sense of distance. The dark 
object drifted away at one moment, the next it was 
upon them, sucked up against the side of the boat. 
It was a man. 

These Spanish fishermen had cultivated feet as 
adroit as those of monkeys, and now they sus- 
pended themselves at dangerous angles over the 
side of their craft, and although they were often 
submerged by the elemental panic, they held on 
to the poor fellow, and eventually succeeded in 
dragging him aboard. Nobody could blame Vi- 
cente for the fact that there was no prize this time. 
His senses were as keen as ever, and he appeared 
to be doing the work of God, which, even if less 
lucrative than the best works of man, salved the 
conscience in advance against the next mortal sin. 
The crew felt humble and virtuous as they rowed 
strongly back to their village. They could be sure 
that they had taken part in a miracle. 


ji bes rescued man was half-dead when they car- 
ried him ashore. He had a pair of rough white 
canvas trousers on, but his torso was bare, and 
dramatically thin. He was dark, but one could 
tell he was a stranger. His gray eyebrows met 
over the bridge of his aquiline nose, and his full 


lips expressed that sensuous disgust which people i 


from the Eastern Mediterranean often share with 
their camels. 


A feeling of biblical wonder had now so gripped a 
them that it spread to the women, and couples `; 


vied with each other to offer hospitality to this 
half-dead man, and they almost came to blows in 
their struggle for visas to heaven. 


to this dripping shred of humanity should fall to 
one Antonio Martinez Mariscal, 


presumably have need of this good mark in the 
profit column of the soul’s account earlier than 
the others. 
town of Maera de las Victorias some eighteen 


kilometers inland. Paco Miranda Ramirez set off: - 


on a rusty bicycle without lights to fetch him. 
Deprived of one good deed, he eagerly volunteered 
for another, more difficult and more exhausting. 
Eusebio Sanchez Marin decided to go on foot to 


the neighboring village of Santa Maria de la In-. 


maculada Concepcion to fetch the priest, so that 
all this virtue could be registered with the proper 
Authority. The others saw the volunteers off with 


Eventually it. 
was decided that the honor of giving up his sofa +< 


Lake: 


who was the = 
oldest of the rescuers, and who would therefore `: 


The nearest doctor was in the small `< 
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the jealousy of Holy Week flagellants who find 
there aren’t enough scourges to go round. 


It was almost four in the morning and a feather ` 


of light lay gently on the horizon by the time Dr. 
‘Valdes arrived in his rickety car, Paco Miranda 
Ramirez standing on the running board and hold- 
ing his bicycle on the roof. One feeble headlight 
of the doctor’s car kept winking suggestively like 
an aged roué at a stage door. As dogs and masters 
grow to resemble each other, so had the doctor 
and his car. 

. “Lers have a look at this miracle,” he wheezed 
` as he entered Antonio’s house. Vicente pointed at 
the stranger with his chin. The women made way, 
and the doctor saw a frightened little man in a 
shirt several sizes too large for him lying on An- 
tonio’s bed, as though he had been the subject of 
some Rembrandtian lesson in anatomy. Certainly 
his expression of fear was in large measure due to 
the circle of impressive women who had sat round 
him all night, muttering, telling their beads, and 
searching his face for a sign. All in all, it had been 
more nerve-wracking than any shipwreck. 

“He’s ‘not Spanish,” suggested Paco’s wife 
darkly; meaning that access to the Cross might be 
denied him. The other wives were not willing to 
go so far, and thought that perhaps he was a 
Basque, or a Portuguese from some:remote prov- 
_ ince, or perhaps a South American. The doctor 

asked him how he felt. He grinned in a meaning- 
less way, since he realized from the tone of voice 


that he was being addressed, but didn’t seem in- 


terested or capable of answering. 

“If you ask me,” said the doctor, “he’s as ; Span- 
ish as everyone else here, but of a backward men- 
tality — or else he has been the victim of a trau- 
matic shock which has affected his powers of 
speech.” 

“Is he. Spanish, Vicente?” asked Paco. 

Vicente shook his head negatively. 

“What the devil does he know about it?” cried 
the doctor angrily. “Can’t even read or write, and 


suddenly he’s an authority on whether a man is 


- Spanish or not!” 

Vicente shrugged his shoulders like a child who 
pretends he doesn’t mind being punished. 

By the time Father Ignacio arrived, Paco’s wife 
was able to tell him that the miracle involved one 
of God’s idiots, who had been saved from a roaring 
sea by-those of solid mind. This, she suggested, 
had a comfortable ring of Christian charity to it, 
with a soupçon of celestial embellishment for good 
measure. 


Pee IcN‘Acio, a man narrow both in body and 
in mind, knew intimately that no-man’s-land of 
skeptical expectation in which many country priests 


put out their thoughts to pasture. He lived in 
the knowledge that miracles had occurred in other 
places and at other times, and yet he had the sad- 
dening but certain conviction that nothing ex- 
traordinary would ever happen to him. H it did, he 
certainly wouldn’t know how to react. 

The little man spoke suddenly, saying something 
like “‘Shkipra.” 

“Shkipra, Shkipra,” he repeated insistently when 
they asked him to elucidate. 

The ladies made quite a few wild guesses at the 
meaning of this elusive word, eventually settling 
for madness as its most probable source. Dr. 
Valdes racked his brain for any malady of that 
name, but he had taken his exams very long ago, 
and he required of his patients that they fall ill 
with a few well-defined complaints. Shkipra was 
not one of them. 

Father Ignacio sharpened abruptly, and said, 
quite out of the blue, “Senatus Populusque Ro- 
manus.’ 

The ladies looked at him inquiringly. 

“What did the Reverend Father say?” asked 
Paco’s wife. 

“S.P.Q0.R.” 

“Shkipra, > agreed the little man excitedly, 
pointing to his own chest. 

“The man is, no doubt, a Roman > declared 
Father Ignacio, glaring through his meral- rimmed 
glasses. “That is what he has been trying to tell 
us. > . 

“A Roman,” spluttered Dr. Valdes, “how d’you 
make that out?” 

“Senatus Populusque Romanus,” replied Father 
Ignacio, “the Senate and the People of Rome . 

I remember seeing it on every dustbin in the 
eternal city.” 

“And Rome is the seat of Mother Church,” re- 
minded Paco’s wife with a sallow look of sanctity, 
“the home of all miracles.” 

“What the devil d’you mean!’ Dr. Valdes pro- 
tested, who had served in the Legion of Death and 
survived. “Spain produces more miracles than 
any other country in the world, and without for- 
eign assistance. The weeping Virgin of Fuente- 
leal, the Fountain of San Leandro, which spouts 
blood, the nodding Christ of the Thorns.” 

Father Ignacio held up an indulgent yet per- 
emptory hand. 

“It is unseemly to enter into worldly arguments 


_ about the extent of our-and other people’s miracles, 
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especially since our richness in these divine phe- 
nomena should make us tolerant toward those less. 
endowed. It remains that this simple Roman 
peasant owes his life to the fact that some celestial 
force visited our good friend Vicente and directed 
his eye to a specific point in the heaving waters. 
It is enough that we and this poor peasant share 


the true faith. The story is a perfect cne; its moral 
is as symmetrical and as lovely as a flower. Deo 
gratias.” 

“Amen,” murmured the ladies. 

The door burst open, and Sergeant Cuenca 
Loyola of the Guardia Civil stood there, his sin- 
ister patent-leather hat reflecting the unsteady 
light of the candles. Behind him stood Baez, his 
assistant. 

“Whats going on here?” 
Guenca Loyola. 

“A miracle,” crowed the ladies. 

“A miracle? Pm surprised. Surprised with the 
lot of you, and disgusted. Father Ignacio, Dr. 
Valdes, Paco, Vicente. Don’t you people know 
that I should have been the first to have been in- 
formed of a new arrival? I could arrest you all for 
attempting to smuggle a person into Spain.” 

“If I hadn’t been summoned, he’d have been a 
corpse by now,” snarled Dr. Valdes. 

“I should have been called at the same time!” 
Sergeant Cuenca Loyola was willing to make that 
concession. “Now, to work.’ Baez took out a 
notebook and pencil. 

“Pd like to know what the devil you think 
you’re going to write down on that pad,” Dr. 
Valdes cackled. 

“What we put down on our pad is official busi- 
ness, and I want no reflection or comment on it 
whatsoever,” declared the sergeant. 

“I served with the Legion of Death,” protested 
Dr. Valdes, ‘‘and I know and respect the regula- 
tions, but even General Millan-Astray himself, 
genius that he was, may his soul repose in peace, 
couldn’t have made sense of the silence of this 
fellow.” 

“Well make him talk,” said the sergeant, who 
believed that even the ignorant were in the habit 
of deliberately attempting to conceal their igno- 
rance. “Now, your name!” 

The stranger smiled, and nodded. 

Doctor Valdes began spluttering with asthmatic 
laughter. 

“He agrees with you, Sergeant!” 

“Silence. I asked you for your name!” 

“Shkipra.”’ i 

“Now we’re getting somewhere,” remarked the 
sergeant with satisfaction. 

“How do you spell it??? asked Baez. 

“Shkipra.” 

“He’s illiterate,” declared the sergeant. “Baez, 
write it phonetically. Now, in which province 
were you born?” 

“Shkipra.” 

“Date?” 

“Shkipra.’” 

The sergeant exploded. “And I suppose your 
father’s name, your profession, the unit in which 


growled Sergeant 
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you performed your military service, they’re all 
Shkipra!” 
“Shkipra.” 


(ier in the morning, a handsome car pulled 
up outside the police station of San Jorge de 
Bayona, and three officers stepped out. They had 
been summoned urgently by Sergeant Cuenca 
Loyola. As they entered the chalk-white room, 
silent but for the baleful buzzing of imprisoned 
flies, the sergeant sprang to his feet, and indicated 
to Shkipra to do likewise. Poor Shkipra had begun 
to find the inability to communicate oppressive, 
and he just sat in pained silence, staring at the 
floor as though fascinated by something going on 
there. 

“Never mind, never mind,” said Major Gallego 
y Gallego good-naturedly, sitting on a wooden 


form and beckoning to his colleagues to do like- - 


wise. 
“Now, Sergeant, what is the trouble?” 
The sergeant glanced up. His style was going 


to be inhibited by the sudden appearance of the ` 


entire village at the tiny barred window, to say 
nothing of Vicente, who stocd leaning on the 


Baer 


frame of the open door, sullenly minding his own © 
business in a place he had no business to mind.” 
“Clear away there, clear away from the win- > 


dow! Out! Out!” cried the sergeant. 


“Easy,” said the major. “Let us retain our com-. ° 
posure, please. Now, Sergeant, let’s have your 
report.” 


Acutely aware of his loss of face, and cursing a 


those administrative necessities which at times 


forced a man to have recourse to higher author- ` 


ities, the sergeant cleared his throat. 

“Well, sir, as I understand it, this person landed 
on Spanish soil in an unauthorized manner be- 
tween twenty-three hours and twenty-four hours 
last night.” 

The major smiled. 


“Did he report to the police?” asked Captain - 


Zuñiga. 


“Did he have anything to declare?” asked Lieu- i 


tenant Quiroga, local chief of custorns. 

The major asked for quiet with a gesture of his 
hand. 

“What do you mean by an unauthorized man- 
ner?” he inquired. 

The sergeant hesitated. 

“A manner not in accordance with the usual 
manner of entering the country,” he said. 

“If an angel from heaven suddenly landed on 
your roof, would you describe that as an unau- 
thorized manner of entering the country?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Why not?” 
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The sergeant looked nervously at the priest, 
who, being outside the closed window with the 
rest of the village, could hear none of this. 

“Well, yes, sir, I would regard it as unauthor- 
ized, unless I had had previous instructions to that 
effect.” 

“From whom?” 

“From you, sir.” 

The sergeant wiped his brow with a rag. 

“Why from me?” 

“From you or from Father Ignacio.” 

“Very good.” The major chuckled. 

“Now, suppose you tell me exactly how this in- 
vading army crossed the Spanish frontier.” 

“This invading army — ?” 

“This man.” 

“He was brought in by the men of the village — 
on a boat.” 

“On a boat? In other words, he was drowning 
in Spanish -territorial waters?” 

The sergeant heartily detested the major’s tone 
without being able to understand it. 

“He was drowning, yes— or at least swim- 
ming, sir.” 

“Its one way of avoiding the expense of the 
more conventional means of transportation, al- 
though it can be wearying if you have a lot of bag- 

g gage.” 

The major turned to Quiroga of the customs. 
“I think we can be fairly sure, Quiroga, that he 
had very little to declare — how was he dressed 
on arrival, Sergeant?” 

“In trousers, sir.” 

“Trousers, that’s allp? 

“Tust trousers, sir.’ 

“Tf he had anything to declare, Gules a it’s 
probably what any member of the male sex might 
decently be concealing.” He laughed at his own 
levity, and then, with a touch of mock concern, he 
asked, “The priest can’t hear through that win- 
dow, I hope?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Good, good. Now, Sergeant, what did this 
man have to say for himself when he had suff- 
ciently recovered to talk?” 

“Nothing, sir. He has consistently refused to 
say anything.” 

“Refused? Has it occurred-to you that he might 
be incapable of saying anything?” 

“He has said one word, sir.” 

“One word, Sergeant? Then he has not said 
nothing, as you have stated.” 

The sergeant wiped his brow again. 

“What is that word, Sergeant?” 

“Shkipra.” 

“And what does that signify?” 

“I don’t know, sir.” 

The major sighed. 
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“To what question did he reply — what is the 
word again?” 

“Shkipra, sir. To all questions, sir.” The ser- 
geant held up his two-page questionnaire. “I have 
no idea in which column to place the reply, sir.” 

The major turned to the stranger. 

“What is your name?” he asked. 

“Shkipra.” 

“And how do you enjoy Spain?” 

“Shkipra.” 

“I see what you mean.” 

The major drew a packet of Bisonte from his 
pocket and offered the man one. 

“Cigarette? said the man delightedly, ac- 
cepting it. 

“He says at least two words, Sergeant,? the 
major said menacingly, “‘Shkipra’ and ‘ciga- 
rette? ” 

“Cigarette,” agreed the man. 

“Now I tell you what we’ll do. Old, you!” 
called the major to Vicente, in the doorway. “Run 
over to the schoolhouse, and bring an atlas of the 
world.” 

“He’s no use,” growled the sergeant; “he can’t 
read or write.” 

“Did you understand me?” 

Vicente didn’t deign to reply, but left slowly. 
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Te awe of the villagers was considerable when 
they saw Vicente return a few minutes later hold- 
ing a globe high over his head like a beacon. , 

“Thats not exactly what I meant,” said the 
major, “but itil do,” and he turned to the stranger. 
“Shkipra?” he said. 

The stranger knitted his brow with effort, and 
had difficulty with the curious shape of the map, 
but he worked his way around it. Suddenly he 
stopped gyrating the atlas and pointed at a small 
area with his finger, shouting excitedly, “Shkipra, 
Shkipra!”’ 

The major put his glasses on and examined the 
indicated area. 

“Albania,” he announced. 

“Albania,” echoed round the room. 

“Impossible,” said Zuñiga. 

“Tirana?” asked the major. 

“Tirane,” replied the stranger, “Durres, El- 
basan, Shkoder.” 

“It is Albania,” declared the major, folding his 
glasses. 

“But thats a Communist country,” said Quiroga. 

“Its also very far away for a lonely swimmer,” 
reflected the major. 

“What do we do now?” 

After a pause, the major said, “This is a matter 
for Madrid.” 
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“Meanwhile, I’d best lock him up,” the sergeant 
volunteered. 

The major studied his man, 

“Oh, I hardly think that’s necessary, Sergeant; 
find him a few little things to do. I don’t think 
he’s much of a threat to our security.” 

Before the sergeant could remonstrate, Vicente 
had made a clicking noise which attracted their 
attention. Looking at the stranger, Vicente in- 
vited him to come along with him. Without con- 
sulting anyone, or asking permission, the stranger 
rose and left with Vicente. 

“Who is that??? asked the major in admiration. 
He had rarely seen such a display of authority as 
that exercised by Vicente. 

“A poor ignoramus,” replied the sergeant, with 
ill-disguised hatred; “it was he who rescued El 
Albanes.” 

“Then it is only just that they should become 
friends,” said the major. “Come, we must make 
out our report to Madrid.” 

And with a parting piece of ckarity, which 
proved he wasn’t such a terrible man after all, he 
told the sergeant that there would be no need to 
fill up his questionnaire. The sergeant, however, 
was in no mood to see this gesture as anything but 
an insult, since in his opinion a sergeant with an 
unfilled questionnaire is only half a sergeant. 


eae day, and sometimes far into the night, 
there were two figures on the seawall. They never 
spoke, since there was nothing to say and no com- 
mon language to say anything in. Their eyes were 
unblinkingly fixed on the huge winter canvas, with 
its shrieking gulls and its vast uncertainties. Some- 
times they would roll a cigarette or two; at other 
times they would tie and untie knots idly in stray 
bits of discarded fishing net. Occasionally some 
abstraction would make them both sit up and take 
notice or even smile. The nearest they ever came 
to any conventional communicatior was when 
one of them would stare quizzically at a cloud, 
and the other would nod slowly or shrug half a 
shoulder. The villagers were loath to intrude into 
the great silence, which became like a fount of 
peace, an influence on all who were open to it and 
who knew its history. Every now and then Paco’s 
wife or one of the other ample sefioras would ar- 
rive with some goody which had been left over or 
else specifically cooked for the two old men. And 
every morning, the fishermen would ask Vicente’s 
advice on the weather conditions, and he would 
reply with an affirmative or negative gesture. The 
Albanian, who understood the nature of the ques- 
tions without any difficulty, would always reply 
silently in exactly the same way as Vicente, but 
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with movements more suave and less austere than 
those of his friend, movements which had their 
roots in a more mellifluous choreography. 

Noisy children would become quiet for a while 
when they passed the seawall on their way to and 
from school, and scrofulous dogs with degrading 
habits, who encircled people in vast untrustworthy 
patterns, shot with yellow looks and dishonest 
trepidation, would go straight up to the two old 
men, their sparse tails wagging and their eyes 
alert. The Albanian liked to pretend to throw 
stones. The dogs would turn in a single leap, wait- 
ing for the sound of the falling stone, and when it 
failed to register, they turned again slowly, with 
the patient look of one who is being teased. Every 
now and then a stone would whistle through the 
air, and smash itself giddily on other stones while 
the dogs flew howling after it, stopping perplexed 
in an ocean of pebbles, unable to identify-the one © 
that had been thrown, now as motionless as all 
the rest. Then some innocent villager would pass 
that way, and once again the dogs would hang © 
their heads, bare their unhealthy fangs, and seem 
to tiptoe in apparently aimless but hate-filled | 
circles round the intruder. 

One day, Major Gallego y Gallego turned up 
again in his blue car, and they took El Albanes 
away. Vicente leaned against the car, and the 


` major had to ask him to leave. He refused. They 
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accelerated away, and Vicente stumbled into the 
road behind them. He walked a kilometer in the 
direction the car had taken, and then stopped in © 
the naked Spanish landscape. Far from the sea, 

he was lost. Roads led nowhere. Here all was. 
dust and dryness. Trees seemed to be dying, the 

bushes were gray with lack of moisture. Even the ` 
hot cackle of the cicadas sounded to Vicente like “i 
the noise of fleshless beings, the grinding of bones, -. 
the semaphore of death. Defeated, he turned back 
toward the sea and the confines of his understand- ‘ 
ing. His face was suffused with sorrow, an emotion - 
more terrible than pain because of its longevity. 

When he returned, he lay down on the beach | 
and slept. At dawn, he woke, but did not rise. , 
The villagers were upset to find him there; even.’ 
more upset not to see him on the wall. Paco’s 
wife cooked him some food, which he refused to 
eat. Their concern turned to anger on his behalf. 

“Why couldn’t they leave El Albanes here?” 
cried the wife of José Machado Jaen; “what harm 
had he done?” 

The men were less emotional, since they were 
tolerant about questionnaires and forms and ap- 
plications and military service and war, and even 
if they didn’t fully understand them, they recog- 
nized them as the barriers beyond which a wom- 
an’s influence cannot penetrate. The zones of 
masculine folly are well guarded. 
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It was only when it became clear that Vicente 
had decided to die that the men joined in the 
chorus of complaint. 

Father Ignacio came down to the beach, trip- 
ping on his cassock, to try and convince Vicente 
that suicide was a sin, but all his suggestions of 
hellfire and brimstone seemed like a relief from the 
useless wounds of this world. 

Dr. Valdes paid the beach a visit, at the behest 
of Paco Miranda Ramirez, who bicycled all the 
way to Maera de las Victorias again. 

“If you don’t eat,” Dr. Valdes wheezed, “PI 
take you away, and in the hospital at Maera, a 
wizened and terrifying nun will practice what’s 
known as intravenous feeding on you. D’you 
know what that is, Don Vicente? They make a 
hole in your arm the size of a finger, and pump 
beef tea in there until it begins to come out of your 
eyes. I knew a woman who, every time she cried, 
had beef tea rolling down her cheeks, so that every- 
one knew her shame, and instead of sympathizing 
with her tragedies, people used to say, ‘Aha, she 
has been to the good sisters in the hospital in 
Maera and had intravenous feeding, the wicked 
soul’ |? 

It was of no avail. Every time Dr. Valdes 
wanted to feel Vicente’s pulse, or look at his face, 
he rolled over on his stomach. Eventually the doc- 
tor left, discouraged, asking who was going to pay 
his fee. 

As a last resort, the villagers urged Sergeant 
Cuenca Loyola to come down to the beach. It 
was hardly to be expected that he would succeed 
where the others had failed, but he made a brave 
attempt at gentleness all the same. 

“Look here, hombre,” he said, trying to kneel 
in such a way that his uniform would not be 
soiled, “‘there’s nothing to get so upset about. 
El Albanes wants to go home to Albanera, or 
wherever it is those people live — Shkipra — how 
would you like to be in a country in which you 
don’t know the language?” 

Vicente looked at him feebly, nevertheless sug- 
gesting by his expression that it would be mar- 
velous. 

“Get some food inside you. Don’t be a fool. I 
can’t order you to eat, I can only ask you, which 
I do, you see. You’ve done a fine job with El 
Albanes, don’t ruin it all. Pve written a report, 
and you’re in it. It’s gone to Madrid. Your name 
is at this very moment on a desk in Madrid.” 

The business of saving Vicente had become so 
perplexing that there was never a moment during 
the day when there wasn’t someone hovering 
about, even local journalists, and the first person 
up in the morning would report to all-the others 
that he was still alive. 

“What can we do?” asked Major Gallego y 
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Gallego, who had been consulted, and who was 
attracted, as ever, by the quirks of human nature 
and the inexhaustible stupidity of men. “It has 
never been possible to prevent a man from dying 
when he wants to die. I’m not even sure that such 
an attempt isn’t an invasion of personal liberty, 
whatever Mother Church may say. But what a 
reason for dying! It seems ridiculous to any lucid 
and educated man — and yet, if we think for a 
moment, isn’t there something enobling in the 
purity and simplicity of such a desire in this case? 
It is like the adolescent love of two schcolchildren, 
or even more, like the unquestioning and silent 
devotion of a dog. A dog? It sounds like a pejora- 
tive comparison, and yet, much as I love my wife 
and children, the only being in the world I can 
always trust is my dog, precisely because he is 
silent. Words complicate and betray. I wouldn’t 
know how to live without them, but blessed are 
those that can.” 

“Yes, but isn’t there something we can tell 
him?” asked Father Ignacio, who blushed at any 
vaguely Voltairian sentiment, and who was eager 
not to be involved in an argument with the major, 
more from a fear of contamination than anything 
else. 

“I feel sure that if we could say that El Albanes 
has safely reached his homeland, or something of 
the sort, that he has been happily reunited with his 
family, it would influence our poor friend.” 

“We can say that, but it would be a lie,” said 
the major. 

“We mustn’t lie, of course we mustn’t,”’ retorted 
Father Ignacio. “But isn’t there any happy aspect 
of the truth we can render even happier?” 

“Not yet. He was taken to Madrid. There are 
only two Albanian refugees in Spain, and they are 
both classified as unreliable by the police, so we 
still are totally in the dark as to how he swam into 
our territorial waters. There is, of course, no dip- 
lomatic representation, and we have had to rely 
upon the Swiss, as usual, to find a way of réturn- 
ing him to where he came from. Unfortunately, 
there was a delay, since the Americans got to hear 
of this, and wished to interview him, believing that 
Albanian or even Chinese submarines might be 
operating in waters frequented by an American 
fleet. An admiral, a vice admiral, and three rear 
admirals grilled him for three hours.” 

“What did he reveal?” asked Zuñiga. 

The Major smiled. 

*Shkipra,” he said. 


O.: morning, when all hope had been given up, 
and the case of the man on the beach was begin- 
ning to excite the entire Spanish press, and even 
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the international news agencies, and when the 
police had taken the decision to drag Vicente 
forcibly to hospital, the old man asked Paco’s wife 
for bread in a feeble voice. He ate a little and 
drank a little consommé, and after a while strug- 
gled step by step to the wall, where he sat down, 
took a deep breath, and looked at the sea with 
contentment. 

People like Dr. Valdes believed it was a pity he 
hadn’t died, just to teach him a lesson. Father 
Ignacio felt the proximity of new miracles, and 
caused the bells of the church to be rung as a sign 
of thanksgiving. The sergeant regretted that Vi- 
cente hadn’t been dragged to hospital, “where 
lunatics belong.” Only Paco and the fishermen felt 
there was more reason than desperation in Vi- 
cente’s sudden return to the wall. 

“He wouldn’t have gone there just because he 
was afraid to die,” Paco insisted, looking at the 
enigmatic little figure now once again where he 
belonged. 

And, in fact, the truth was that to Vicente there 
was no mystery in an Albanian floating near the 
coast of Spain. It wouldn’t have surprised him if 
the man had turned out to be a pygmy, or a head- 
hunter from Borneo. The sea is the sea, a place 
without frontiers and without surprises. Its rules 
are older and more binding than the law. A man 
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overboard is saved whatever his race or creed, or 
at least his rescue is attempted, and if necessary, 
nothing short of heroism will satisfy tradition. A 
battleship may pay a friendly visit to an open city, 
but whoever heard of a division effecting a friendly 
occupation of a town? 

The land is where the trouble starts. The roads 
that lead nowhere, the dust and the sand and the 
starving trees, and the people, all crushed together 
in a heaving marmalade, and the churches and 
the barracks and the rippling tides of gossip, 
rumor, information. 

Vicente did not think all these thoughts. He 
didn’t have to in order to know how to behave ac- 
cording to his lights, which were bright and clear. 
His intuition was infallible, and his reflections so 
profound they would have defied expression even 
by a poet. 

If he now decided to return to the wall, it was 
because'a part of him — was it the toes, or the 
eyes, or the inner ear, or just a mood of the heart? 
— told him that somewhere across the huge arena, 
an acquaintance had returned to his seat at the 
ringside, and was now perched once again on some 
other wall before some other disarray of pebbles, 
casting his senses toward some other horizon, 
which, while not identical, was yet very much the 
same. 


“FIRSTS” 


For twenty years the artantic has held out a special incentive to short-story writers. In 
January, 1946, we began to publish what we called Atlantic “Firsts” — short stories by un- 
established writers making their first appearance in our pages. We are happy to announce 


the following prizewinners for 1965: 


First prize of $750 awarded to 
JACK CADY 
for “The Burning” 
in the August issue 





Second prize of $250 awarded to 
LOUISA NEWLIN 
for “Our Last Day in Venice” 
in the October issue 
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WHO GOES 





TO PRISON 


Caste and Careerism in Crime 


by Bruce 


Most of the people who commit crimes which could send 
them to prison do not go, says Mr. Jackson, a Brooklyn- 
born Junior Fellow at Harvard, who is studying Ameri- 


can folklore and penology. For two years he has been 


visiting prisons to interview inmales and law enforce- 


ment officials. 


ete you have led an abnormally isolated 
adulthood, the chances are excellent that you 
know many people who have at one time or an- 
other committed an act, or consorted with some- 
one who was committing an act, for which they 
might have been sent to prison. We do not con- 
sider most of these people, or ourselves, criminals} 
the act is one thing, the criminality of it quite 
something else. Homicide, for example, is in our 
law not a crime; murder only is proscribed. The 
difference between the two is the intention, or to 
be more accurate, society’s decision about the 
nature of that intention. 

Most prisons are organized nominally to handle 
the personalities who fit the public’s image of the 
Criminal — that nefarious deviant who supplies 
such fine copy for scandal sheets and television 
scriptwriters — but only rarely do prison staffs 
have an opportunity to deal with that sort of 
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offender. Largely, a state prison is populated by 
people who are not too bright; impulse criminals 
(whose offending act reflects not a life pattern but 
a set of extreme circumstances — most murderers 
are in this category); chronic convicts (a large 
group of men who stay out for short periods only 
because they don’t know how to get along any- 
where but in prison, and who seem to spend their 
criminal hours out of prison seeking not profit so 
much as prestigious reincarceration); some habit- 
ual offenders (those who can’t manage to stay out 
of trouble but who still base their value systems in 
the world outside); and a very small number of 
professionals who had a run of bad luck or a mo- 
ment of carelessness. 


The men who become prisoners are the most. 


obvious criminals: clumsy, stupid, impulsive, hung- 
up. Some have gotten what they deserve, some are 
oversentenced, some belong in mental institutions, 
some shouldn’t be in any institution. 

Most of the people who commit crimes which 
could send them to prison do not go. Consider, 
for example, the large number of criminals who 
go unpunished simply because the general public 
insists on cooperating with them. Call girls, 
bookies, loan sharks, abortionists, and bootleggers 
know quite well that their customers are as anxious 
to keep their activities from the attention of the 
police as they are themselves, that even if an arrest 
does occur, most honest citizens will do whatever 
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they can to avoid involvement. Like the distribu- 
tors of narcotics, these offenders are protected by 
members of the society against which they sup- 
posedly offend, by otherwise honest men and 
women who would no more think of turning them 
over to the police than of admitting they had visited 
an abortionist or consorted with a whore or blown 
a week’s pay on a bum tip and had to borrow at 
an exorbitant rate to pay the bookie. 

Other crimes go unreported, and there is no 
way to document their number. No one knows 
how many public officials take graft in any single 
year, but surely there are many more than those 
who make the headlines. Many business firms 
will not prosecute shoplifters, embezzlers, or pil- 
ferers, because they believe the damage to their 
reputation will be more costly than the satisfaction 
that might result from a conviction. Many rapes, 
for exactly the same reason, go unreported: victims 
think there will be no apprehension or conviction 
of the criminal and they will suffer embarrassment 
in addition to their humiliation (not without some 
cause: there were convictions of adults on the orig- 
inal charge in only 16.7 percent of the rapes re- 
ported to the police in 1963). 

The late Edwin H. Sutherland, a well-known 
criminologist, devoted considerable study to what 
he termed “white-collar crime” — offenses com- 
mitted in the course of their business activities by 
persons in relatively high positions. Among these 
offenders are persons who file fraudulent tax re- 
ports, businessmen who misrepresent the facts in a 
transaction, and lawyers who resort to illegal 
methods in order to secure acquittals for their clients. 

In collaboration with Donald R. Cressey, Pro- 
fessor Sutherland once wrote that “‘crime is found 
in most occupations and is very prevalent. The 
people of the business world are probably more 
criminalistic in this sense than are the people of 
the slums. The crimes of the slums are direct 
physical actions — a blow, a physical grasping and 
carrying away of the property of others. The vic- 
tim identifies the criminal definitely or indefinitely 
as a particular individual or group of individuals. 
The crimes of the business world, on the other 
hand, are indirect, devious, anonymcus, and im- 
personal. A vague resentment against the entire 
system may be felt, but when particular individ- 
uals cannot be identified, the antagonism is futile. 
The perpetrators thus do not feel the resentment 
of their victims and the criminal practices continue 
and spread.” 

The deliberate and intelligent offenders — the 
professional killer, the high-level narcotics dis- 
tributor, the fraudulent corporation executive, the 
thoughtful burglar, the physician salting away 
money which ought to be paid to the IRS — go to 
prison so rarely they hardly affect the statistics. And 
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when they do go, they do not stay very long. Prison 
population reflects only that part of the criminal 
world that isn’t smart, rich, dishonest, or lucky 


. enough to stay out of jail. To this point, the Hon- 


orable Charles E. Wyzanski, Jr., Chief Judge, U.S. 
District Court, Massachusetts, remarked recently, 
“Unfortunately the whole system is one in which 
the hydra heads are plucked and not the trunk.” 


Wane the rich and professional obtain compe- 
tent and expensive legal aid, the poor, despite re- 
cent Supreme Court decisions regarding procedure 
and representation (Gideon, Escobedo, Douglas, Poin- 
ter, and so on), are at an appalling disadvantage. 
Even if they are innocent, they cannot afford to 
hire a top-notch lawyer; a court-appointed attorney 
may take a sincere interest in their case, but it is 
more likely he will not. The poor defendant can- 
not put up bail, and regardless of the facts of the 
case, the man not out on bail is more likely to be « 
convicted than the man who enters the courtroom 
through the front door. If there is a delay between 
his arrest, trial, and acquittal, he finds himself 
saddled with debts accumulated during the period, 
and perhaps he has lost his job. The bail system, 
observed Ronald Goldfarb in the New Republic, 
“plays into the hands of the organized criminal . 
while it discriminates against the poor one or the 
one who commits an isolated criminal act; it is a 
vehicle for discrimination; it can and does subvert ~ 
the judicial process; and it is frequently applied 
improperly as a form of punishment.” The ac-. 
cused without money for bail “is punished before 
he is tried, and whether or not the ultimate verdict 
is guilty or not guilty. The defendant is also ` 
handicapped in assisting his defense. His chance’ 
of obtaining acquittal is lessened.” The great 
success of the Vera Foundation’s Manhattan Bail 
Project, arranging for many defendants to be re-.. 
leased on their own recognizance, has clearly: 
shown, in the words of Herbert J. Sturz, the proj- - 
ect’s director, “that verified information about a 
defendant is a more reliable criterion upon which ` 
to base release than ability to buy a bail bond.” 
One particularly repugnant illustration of the 
kind of inequity fostered by our bail system oc- 
curred in New York last April. On a tip, it was 
claimed, police arrested on a narcotics charge a 
woman who had a bottle of pills in her purse. 
Because she did not have the $25 bail money, she 
spent twenty days in the house of detention. The 
woman could not get the police to telephone the 
physician who had issued the prescription found 
with the pills; the police, apparently, were too 
busy to bother. Five days after her arrest the police 
laboratory verified her story: chemical analysis 
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revealed that the pills were for her thyroid condi- 
tion. But it was another fifteen days before anyone 
bothered to unlock the door to her cell. Would 
the police have dared act in so cavalier a fashion 
with anyone they thought had any power or in- 
fluence at all? Nobodies don’t count; no one cares 
about them: they don’t file lawsuits. 

The amateur gets arrested first. The man who 
does in his wife or an acquaintance is easily ap- 
prehended and convicted, but the professional 
killer, who has little or no connection with his vic- 
tim and no apparent motive, is hard to find. None 
of the gunmen responsible for Boston’s 30 gangland 
slayings in the last twenty months has been con- 
victed; there were only 17 convictions resulting 
from 926 known gangland slayings in Chicago in 
the period 1919 to 1957. In a 1964 FBI sampling 
of 2951 murders in 1658 cities, it was found that of 
the 2162 persons formally charged, only 984 were 
found guilty as charged, 431 were found guilty of a 
lesser charge, 175 were referred to juvenile court, 
and 572 were acquitted or dismissed. Even if 
every one of the juvenile suspects was found 
guilty, the conviction rate would still be under 50 
percent. And that tells us nothing about the many 
murders that are undetected. 


be the Boy Scout, the professional goes pre- 
pared. Preparedness, more than anything else, is 
enough to distinguish him from the merely habit- 
ual offender, who can commit crimes well enough 
but isn’t sufficiently adaptable to handle the oc- 
‘casional problems that may occur in their wake. 
Some professionals consider the possibility of im- 
prisonment much the same way an investor con- 
siders the possibility of a bad turn in the market: 
“We got together and talked it over and de- 
cided that to get the amount of money we wanted 
in the shortest time, that crime was the way to 
get it. Now crime, we feel, is just like any other 
business. In other words, there’s setbacks in crime 
and there’s deficits. Just as if you run a business, 
there’s always a chance it might burn down or 
you might go bankrupt or your employe might 
embezzle every dime you’ve got without the in- 
surance to cover it. It’s the same with crime. Of 
course the penalty for going bankrupt in crime is 
much stiffer than — but at the same time your 
material gain is much greater than — in a regular 
business.” 

But most professionals do carry insurance. One 
Texas thief always let his lawyer know where he 


was working and kept him on a regular retainer: . 


“We were ‘giving him $500 every two weeks. 
This $500 was to make any bonds. Fees — that 
was all extra. The $500 was for him to get there 
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and keep us from getting killed. Now they have a 
law that they can’t whip a confession out of you, 
they won’t accept it in court anymore. It has to 
be given with counsel present. Well, son, when 
they got confessions in the past it didn’t make any 
difference how they got them: they were good.” 
The amateur and clumsy thief gets to prison so 
frequently not only because he doesn’t know how 
to steal well but also because he doesn’t know how 
to handle a decent “score” when he dces happen 
to hit. An inmate of Indiana State Prison told 
with scorn the story of another inmate who had 


been one of three men on ‘a smoothly executed > 


$30,000 payroll holdup: 

“This guy had changed suits once a week, nor- 
mally on the weekend like any other working joe. 
He had a car leaning sideways. But ther. he started 
walking into the crap tables, playing $500, saying, 
‘Let ’em roll.” Hed throw craps and say, ‘Hell, 
there’s plenty more where that come from.’ Chang- 
ing suits two and three times a day. Throwing 
parties. .. So the minute the pop comes he’s 
offered a ten flat [a sentence having a maximum 
of ten years]. I think it was for two or three thou- 
sand dollars. He couldn’t afford it. His buddies 
could. hand the detectives a few dollars and let 
*em water it down a little and they came up with 
a ten flat. He had enough nerve to say, ‘Some 
dirty rotten sonofabitch must of ratted us out!’ 
I said, ‘Man, you sick? Now he got a ten-to- 
twenty-five and his buddies got a ten flat apiece 
because they had a little money to pay off.” 


E professional finds his referents, his values, 
in the outside world. For some, the incentive is 
purely acquisitive: they want things or the status 
things seem to represent. Other values are sub- 
sumed in the quest, sometimes quite consciously. 
“In my walk of life,” one killer told me, “‘you’ve 
got to use a certain amount of cold calculation, at 
times animal cunning, and brute force to survive. 
And in doing so, you leave a certain amount of 
your feelings buried deep and you keep them that 
way. ... Pm not interested in being tough. 
Every act I have committed to an extent has been 
made on the basis of the buck. ’Cause I’ve learned 
that. . . the buck is what makes you an American 
citizen as well as a person [that] can [be] re- 
spected. A broke man is like a dead man. No 
one wants to hear what he got to say, ’cause what 
the hell, he must not be of any value if he’s not 
using it for his own benefit. . . . I see no sense in 
walking around with my collar turned up and 
talking out the side of my mouth. That’s back- 
wards. I want to look like anything except what 
I actually have lived the life of being.”’ 
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Once one has met a number of professionals in 
situations in which rapport may be established, 
one discovers they are frequently middle-class in 
background and quite articulate. These are two 
qualifications that open the standard channels of 
economic advancement in the noncriminal world. 
Many of the pros are agile enough to make as 
much money legally. And they often know it. 
One said to me, only half-joking, “I bet vou won- 
der why a bright clean-cut kid like me from a good 
family turned to crime.” I said I had indeed 
wondered about that. “I like the life,’ he said, 
meaning the romantic business of spending big, 
carrying an automatic in a special shoulder holster, 
moving in two worlds at once. For others, the 
money is sometimes secondary to a feeling about 
tne criminal act that is almost sexual. The follow- 
ing statement was made by a Southwestern burglar 
highly respected by his colleagues: 

“Now after I get inside, all my fear more or less 
is gone. And you concentrate on the safe, and 
you can look at it and — of course you always 
know what kind of safe it is before you make your 
entrance and everything. You go in, you got 
your tools and everything, and you can estimate 


. What’s in the safe. If it’s a place that has delivery 


trucks, you can figure $500 per truck for every 
truck they got and they'll have that much in the 
safe. I mean that’s the average for any kind of 
business whether it be a beer truck or. a dry clean- 
ing place. But still in all, that jewel might be the 
one. It just might be the guy that’s beating the 
income tax, or it might be the guy that’s booking 
all the big football payoff or layoff or something. 
And there’s no charge in the world, man, like 
when you see that smoke... . 
you’re punching it and you hear that pin hit the 
back of the safe: clinggg! You know you’re home 
free. Or if you’re peeling it you see that smoke 
come out — whenever you pop that door and see 
the smoke you know that you’ve cracked the 
rivets and it’s all yours. And when you see that 
safe door open, it is a charge. I think the most 
safes I ever made was six of them in one night. 
But that was four of them in one building — you 
just go from safe to safe. But, man, it never be- 
came less. You know, it’s not like screwing. The 
first time it’s pretty wild, then each time it tapers 
off; you get part of the same drive, you know, 
the same action, but it’s not like the first. A safe’s 
not like that. Each time it’s more so because you 
figure the odds are more in your favor of it being 
the big score.” 


Since the professionals are the most articulate 
and agile members of the criminal population, it 


For instance, if . 
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is not surprising to find that on the rare occasions 
when they have to do some time, they rise quickly 
to positions of power in the prison society. Even 
though they are few in number, their influence is 
often extensive. In Texas, the professional is called 
a “character,” and one of them explained at some 
length just what the qualifications were and how 
one’s status in the world outside affected one’s 
inmate career: 

“Crimewise you have a differentiation. First 
of all, you’ve got your rapos and you’ve got your 
women beaters and your women killers and your 
incests and all of these crimes against another per- 
son that is more or less unprotected. Now those 
people are looked way down on. Because we 
know that they will do it to my wife or your wife 
or our children just like they'll do it to anybody 
else. And don’t ever forget one thing: characters 
think a lot of their families; that’s about the only 
thing they have. They’re the people that, when- 
ever we get in jail, well, they’re the ones that send 
us money to have something to smoke and so 
forth, and they’re the only ones that you can de- 
pend on. And actually they really know what a 
family means, more than anyone else who prob- 
ably never had to call on their family. They’re 
pretty conscious about their families. Now, you 
got your intelligents. Some pretty intelligent peo- 
ple in the penitentiary that are not characters but 
foulups. A lot of your checkwriters, lot of ’em are 
college graduates. They’re not a ‘rum’; you can’t 
consider them a idiot or a rum, and you can’t con- 
sider them a character. So they’re just some of 
the people, just part of the people that make up 
the population of the prison system. They don’t 
have any definite place in a prison system. i 

“Your real characters are ones that go out and 
use the underworld as a means of livelihood and 
go about it in a professional way, in a professional 
manner... . I think that a character is somebody 
that makes his living completely outside the law 
but yet has some principle about it. And you’d be 
surprised at the difference in the way the police 
treat us... . Hell, they talk as much character 
talk as you and I can. They get their point over 
and you can get your point over to them. ’Course, 
sometimes it don’t do you too much good... . 

“The penitentiary officials, they recognize this. 
They recognize the class distinctions, and they 
operate accordingly. Now you take all the key 
positions in the prison, they’re either given to the 
intelligent person I was talking about — like the 
checkwriter or somebody like that, that gets off 
in a storm -— or they're given to the characters. 
Now if it’s handling other convicts, if it’s down to 
where you’re gonna tell another convict what to 
do and dictate his_policies to him, they always get 
a character to do that... . It’s on your record. 
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They know that I’m a character. Pve never been 
taken into the captain’s office and asked to cop 
out [inform] on somebody. He knows I’m not 
gonna do it. And he respects me enough not to 
even ask me. So he and I, we get along fine... . 
The penitentiary knows that there’s characters 
and there’s idiots and there’s rums. And your 
characters will always be running the peniten- 
tiary. They can’t hire enough guards. 

“Down here, one a these rums, one a these 
idiots, he’s not gonna get in my face. Because he 
knows that he can’t survive and do it; he knows 
Pm gonna hurt him. . A character is a pro- 
fessional thief, whereas the rest of them are 
on-again-off-again, hooligan-mulligan, you know, 
they’re just not professional. I guess we frown on 
them as much as a doctor would a chiropractor.” 

This statement offers more than a sample of 
professional pride. The “rums,” the chronic ¢on- 
victs, are frowned upon by the characters for the 
same reason they are frowned upon by the police: 
they are failures. They cannot make it in the free 
world, and the great gap that separates them from 
successful criminals is carried over into the prison 
milieu. Dr. David Haughey, former director of 
psychological research, Massachusetts Depart- 
ment of Correction, said recently that very few 
successful criminals come to prison, but “those 
who are taken into the training system and are 
found to be wanting — they don’t profit from 
their training and are fired or let go in some sense 
— turn to crime on their own. They tend to be 
unsuccessful there, too. And it is very frequently 
these kinds of individuals who come to prison — 
and come again. Because failure is characteristic 
of almost every area in which they have tried to per- 
form. They have been failures in school, they have 
been failures at work if they attempted it... . 
These men are failure types, even in crime.” 

Ironically enough, it is in prison where the 
failure type or rum may find the only place he can 
settle in some comfort. Harvard psychiatrist Nor- 
man Zinberg has compared the attitude of the 
chronic convict with the attitude found among 
many career military men: both “bitch” about the 
way of life, the regulations, the officials; both 
eventually get out, spend a short and tumultuous 
period at large, then find their way back to the 
ranks. In inmate parlance, they are “doing life 
on the installment plan.” 

A characteristic solipsism about activity outside 
prison develops when an inmate tries to avoid ad- 
mitting to himself that he needs prison. One lifer 
in Texas told me he had been convicted on cir- 
cumstantial evidence. I asked for details, and he 
said, “There was a gunfight of three, four plain- 
clothesmen and myself. I wasn’t committing any 
crime — though I was on escape from here. I was 


armed. There’s where I was violating the law. 
But I wasn’t committing any crime, I wasn’t try- 
ing to commit any crime. I was attending to my 
own business, but the situation developed to such 
an extent where there was a gunfight... . A chief 
of detectives was killed.” Notice that the facts re- 
garding his actual killing of a policeman are set in 
passive and impersonal terms. That he was at 
the time of the gunfight a wanted man, escaped 
from prison, where he had been serving a life sen- 
tence for murder, and was blazing away with a 
Luger automatic and a .38 caliber revolver doesn’t 
seem to matter very much. 

His story is a classic “‘bum-rap” tale. Except for 
the professionals and the impulse criminals, it is 
hard to find inmates who do feel there was ade- 
quate cause for their incarceration. Some in- 
sist they were railroaded, some that they were 
tried on the wrong charge, some that they were 
given an unfair sentence. Some are right, most 
are not. The outstanding example of the genre in 
my experience was offered by one triple-murderer 
who in all sincerity told me he had been “bum- 
rapped,” not because he hadn’t killed those people 
—he admitted that freely — but because there 
were at least four procedural errors in the course 
of his trial. l 

The cry of “bum rap” is particularly important 
to the chronic convict who often faces parole with 
mixed feelings. He is anxious to get out, to find a 
woman, walk down the street, wear a different 
color outfit; but he knows he won’t make it out 
there because “they”? won’t let him. 

He has to get back inside without letting it ap- 
pear, to his colleagues or himself, that he wants 
to come back. One man was released, stole a 
bright red Jeep, parked in front of a finance com- 
pany office, held up the finance company, drove 
down the block and parked in front of the nearest 
tavern, went inside and set his pistol and the fi- 
nance company’s money box on the bar in full 
sight of everyone, ordered drinks for the house — 
and complained about his bad luck when the po- 
lice walked in a few minutes later. The type is 
not uncommon. He’ll come back screaming, but 
no matter what gets in his way, he will come back: 
it’s home. 


Mos of the persistent offenders come from the 
lower economic levels, and one of the most wasteful 
and unnecessary sequences of crimes connected 
with poverty is that resulting from narcotics addic- 
tion. Poverty does not cause addiction, just as it 
doesn’t cause any other kind of crime. But the two 
occur together so frequently that we cannot ignore 
their intimacy: addiction is largely a lower-class 
disease. And since it is a disease that is handled 
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by a police agency rather than a medical one, 
the infected tend tobe at the same disadvantage 
before the law that the unempowered always are. 

The Federal Bureau of Narcotics has long had 
its say about narcotics legislation, and the punitive 
controls now operative are a national scandal. 
Many observers feel those controls do little to 
stop addiction, but no one knows for sure — the 
statistical methods used by the bureau are so un- 
reliable that it is impossible to determine the 
changes in the addict population effected by the 
various repressive laws. 

A considerable number of responsible students 
are convinced that the repressive laws do more 
to increase the spread of crime than stop it. Isidor 
Chein, professor of psychology at N.Y.U., said 
recently that “the worst consequences, by far, of 
addiction are entirely a result of our public policy 
with regard to addiction.” At best one can say 
that the bureau has failed slowly; at worst, that 
its attitudes have contributed more to the mainte- 
nance of the criminal population than any legal 
blunder since Prohibition. By law, the American 
addict is a criminal, although alcoholics, who are 
far more numerous, far more dangerous, and far 
less healthy, are quietly tolerated. The addict’s 
greatest problem, other than the fact cf his addic- 
tion, is getting money to buy drugs. He robs, con- 
nives, panders, swindles — anything to get money 
for that shot. He is a frequent visitor to court and 
prison; he is easily arrested, easily convicted, eas- 
ily readdicted when he gets out. He is usually 
broke. When arrested he is dependent on a court- 
appointed attorney; he tends to have a poor arrest 
record, and is likely to go to jail. 

The kinds of inequity still latent in our system 


are perhaps best illustrated by a pair of narcotics - 


trials held a few years ago. One involved an ad- 
dict, Gilbert Mora Zaragoza, the other the high- 
est-ranking narcotics Cistributor yet sent to prison, 
Vito Genovese. 

Zaragoza — high-school dropout, epileptic, low 
IQ, junkie — was the first person convicted under 
section 107 of the 1956 Narcotics Contro! Act, which 
permits sentences as severe as execution or life 
without parole for adults convicted of selling nar- 
cotics to minors. Zaragoza had no previous con- 
victions for peddling, and the minor to whom he 
sold the narcotics was an old friend who had been 
set up by the Bureau of Narcotics. Nevertheless, 
Judge William C. Mathes sentenced him to life 
without parole. 

I asked George H. Gaffney, Acting Commis- 
sioner of Narcotics, about this apparently callous 
entrapment. “The only comment I can make on 
the conviction of Gilbert Zaragoza,” Gaffney 
wrote, “is that he was afforded a proper trial be- 
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fore a jury in United States District Court and 
was found guilty upon competent evidence. The 
method of obtaining evidence by making pur- 
chases of narcotics from a person with the requisite 
predisposition to engage in such activity has been 
approved many times by various Circuit Courts of 
Appeals and by the United States Supreme Court.” 
Then God help us all. 

Zaragoza’s sentence is all the more obscene 
when we note that Genovese, convicted in 1959 
for narcotics conspiracy, was sentenced to fifteen 
years in prison and ordered to pay a $20,000 fine. 
With good behavior, Genovese need serve only 
eight years. The retail take for heroin sales in this 
country is estimated at $300 million a year, and 
one doubts that Genovese was forced into poverty 
by the assessment. 

Even if it were not true that the poor and stupid 
are shortchanged in the police station and court- 
house, they surely are after they get to prison. 
Parole boards are generally composed of reason- 
able, honest, well-meaning men, and when an 
inmate comes before them, they consider with as 
much fairness as they can muster his past record, 
his conduct while in prison, the likelihood of his 
success outside. What determines the likelihood of 
success? The man’s economic situation, his asso- 
ciates, his place of habitation. The offender with 
money or connections can easily demonstrate that 
he will be able to get along without difficulty; so 
can most professional criminals. The noncriminal 
impulse offender and the professional tend to 
serve time quietly in prison; they’re smart enough 
to stay out of trouble. But the offender whose 
social and intellectual inadequacies were respon- 
sible for his getting into trouble in the first place 
— where will he go and what will he do? 

The answers are obvious: back to the same 
street, the old crowd, the old routine. It is not 
surprising that he doesn’t find early release. No 
wonder that he spends a long time behind bars. 
No wonder, but no fairer. We can understand 
why the poor go to jail more frequently than the 
affluent, why the smart spend less time behind 
bars than the stupid, but we should understand 
also that this same set of conditions makes the 
failures more antisocial, more bitter. 

David Haughey commented on the effect of 
this: “From the inside, this certainly is part of 
what leads the average inmate to feel that he is 
the victim of a corrupt society, and that everyone 
on the outside is just as corrupt as he is. It’s just 
that they have more things going for them — 
friends, money, influence, power. And when you 
don’t have power, then you serve time.” 

That inside view is, unfortunately, the correct 
one. 


THE ART OF 


UNBALANCING THE B 


by Neil W. Chamberlain 


The idea that the government should live within ils 
means and annually balance its budget was the fiscal 
policy objective of the nation’s leaders until the decade 
ofthe sixties. How the unbalanced budget was con- 
verted from a vice to a virtue is here told by Neil W. 
Chamberlain, professor of economics at Yale. 


T effect of the 1965 income tax cut was not 
only to prolong a period of prosperity but also to 
consolidate a revolution in economic thought. The 
federal government had undertaken deficit financ- 
ing in the past, but always in times of depression or 
war. This time it purposely pursued a budgetary 
deficit when the economy was still in the throes of 
a protracted peacetime expansion, when wise men 
of a previous generation would have urged a pru- 
dent surplus in order to reduce the national debt. 
The unbalanced budget, which had so recently 
been an object of revulsion, had taken on respecta- 
bility. Government deficits had ceased to be a sin 
and had themselves become the mark of a shrewd 
Administration’s prudence. 

This upheaval in applied economic theory is 
one of the most significant social developments in 
modern times. The intellectual innovations which 
led to its adoption can take their place with the 
more spectacular discoveries in the physical sci- 
ences in terms of potential importance to man’s 
welfare. This was not the case of a government 
stumbling onto a good thing and then converting 
a political accident into an economic principle. It 
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came as a planned maneuver, based on new con- 
cepts which were partly fashioned by the cadre of 
young economists who came to Washington with 
the Kennedy Administration but who—as in 
most such cases — were building on the work of 
contemporaries and predecessors. 

The history of this remarkable development can 
be traced most simply in three stages of thought 
concerning the government’s budget and when it 
should be balanced. We commit only slight vio- 
lence to the facts by treating these as three neat 
and successive intellectual epochs, as future histo- 
rians will doubtless do anyway. 

The first period lasted longest, from the earliest 
conception of a nation’s governmental budget al- 
most to World War II. During it, the federal 
budget was regarded as an instrument of govern- 
mental housekeeping, performing the same func- 
tion as a family’s budget. The government had 
certain functions to perform, which had been as- 
signed to it by society: keeping order, carrying the 
mails, running the courts, providing a monetary 
system, regulating interstate and foreign com- 
merce, manning the army and navy. A well-ad- 
ministered government would see to it that in 
carrying out these functions it lived within its 
means, a feat of good housekeeping comparable 
with that of the prudent household. Taxes were 
levied only to provide the revenue needed for the 
performance of the services which society requited. 
If special circumstances — most commonly a war 
— obliged the government to borrow funds, this 
was to be viewed as an unfortunate but temporary 
expedient. The sooner the debt was extinguished, 
the better. To produce a surplus at the end of the 
fiscal year, which could be applied against the na- 
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tional indebtedness, won for a government a 
crown of glory. 

This conception of the budget as a device which 
disciplined a government to strive systematically 
to live within its means, year by year, took such 
firm hold of the popular and political imagination 
that the few professional criticisms leveled against 
it were scarcely heard. As iconoclastic an individ- 
ual as Franklin D. Roosevelt resorted to deficit 
financing in the Great Depression with reluctance 
and a resolve to end the nation’s fiscal disgrace at 
the earliest opportunity. Indeed, even John F. 
Kennedy, who was probably the most economi- 
cally literate President in U.S. history, made the 
annually balanced budget a policy objective. 

The ground for professional criticism of this 
housekeeping conception of the federal budget lay 
in the limited view which it took of governmental 
functions. It conceived the government’s economic 
role in the same terms as it would any other eco- 
nomic unit, private or public: private business per- 
formed certain economic functions, such as provid- 
ing goods; households performed other economic 
functions, such as providing labor services; and 
similarly; the federal government performed still 
other economic functions. The federal budget was 
the largest of all budgets, to be sure, even though 
not by the same margin as today, but this was a 
difference in degree and not in kind. 

Or was it? Was there something about the gov- 
ernment’s budget that distinguished it from that 
of the Jones family and of U.S. Steel? Was there 
some special function connected with it which 
gave it a purpose other than the economical provi- 
sion of particular services? There was indeed, said 
a school of economists, whose minority voice failed 
to attract much notice until the late 1930s, when 
John Maynard Keynes became its spokesman. 
Their view gained ascendancy largely as a conse- 
quence of the Great Depression, which lingered on 
until finally dispelled by wartime activity, and 
memories of which provided the emotional under- 
tow on which full employment policies rode to 
legislative approvals in post-war Western Europe 
and North America. The second stage of our 
budgetary history was thereby ushered in. 


MANAGED PROSPERITY 


This second-stage school of economic theorists 
looked on the budget as performing not just one 
function — proper federal housekeeping — but 
two. The second function was to preserve the eco- 
nomic health of the nation as a whole. It was the 
government’s duty, said this group, to see that the 
nation remained prosperous, a duty no less im- 
portant than preserving law and order and main- 
taining courts and other such time-honored gov- 
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ernmental services. The nation’s economic health 
was the business of the government because no 
other agent or institution could serve as doctor. 

The doctor’s implements were not only mone- 
tary policy — making money cheaper to use in 
depressions so that businesses and households 
would use more of it, hopefully returning the 
nation to prosperity; the instrument kit of the 
federal government as economic doctor included 
its budget as well. In times of depression, it could 
spend more than it took in, thereby directly put- 
ting people and plants to productive use. It did 
not have to wait for businesses and households to 
become optimistic enough to borrow money at 
lower rates of interest. It could put money in their 
pockets directly by cutting its tax take, or it could 
itself spend on a variety of projects, or it could in- 
crease the amount of money it transferred to peo- 
ple who could be counted on to spend: it. ~All these 
ways would put the government budget in the red, 
but it would increase the nation’s economic activ- 
ity. It would put people and plants to work whose 
services would otherwise be irretrievably lost. 

All very well, said more traditional economists, 
but how long could this go on? How many times 
could the medicine be repeated? If the government 
persisted in deficit spending, its debt would double, 
its credit would crumble, and it would find no 
buyers for its bonds. Fiscal responsibility could not 
be evaded. The balanced budget was not a luxury 
to be dispensed with under pressure but a necessity 
of a solvent government. 


CYCLICAL BALANCING 


The economic freethinkers had an answer. It 
might be true that the government could not af- 
ford to go on piling up new debt on old every time 
there was a downturn of business activity. But it 
would not have to; the fear that government credit 
would sooner or later go under, in a persistently 
rising sea of debt, was unwarranted. The alarmists 
were ignoring the existence of the business cycle, 
with its alternating phases of boom and depression. 

If the economy was depressed at times, experi- 
ence showed that this was followed by periods of 
excessive — inflationary — activity. The govern- 
ment as doctor was no less needed in the one case 
than in the other, but the remedy for one was the 
opposite of the remedy for the other. In depressions 
it would spend more than it took in and use budget 
deficits to bring the economy back to normal. 
In inflations it would take in more than it spent, 
and use budget surpluses to restore economic 
normality. And the surpluses of the inflation end 
of the business cycle could be used to pay off the 
deficits of the depression phase of the cycle. 

Was it necessary to balance the budget? Yes, but 
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only over the period of a business cycle. Annual 
balancing was an error, since it ignored the cyclical 
rhythm of the nation’s health. Outgo and income 
could be matched over an appropriate span of 
years, in which the minuses of some were wiped 
out by the pluses of others. 

The cyclical-balancing solution did not satisfy 
very long. For one thing, the nation’s needs 
seemed to expand with time, so that the federal 
budget tended to rise in good years as well as bad. 
For another, the cycle was really a myth. If cycles 
existed, there were a number of them — inventory 
cycles, building cycles, short cycles, long waves, 
and a variety of others. Which one should be used 
as the period for budget balancing, especially when 
they all overlapped? Moreover, there was reason 
to doubt the regularity of any cycles. Average 
cyclical durations could be determined, but these 
would hardly do for purposes of budget balancing, 
which should be guided by the actual state of the 
economy and not some arithmetic abstraction. 


PLANNED DEFICITS 


, 

A more daring set of economists began to feel 
their way toward a different answer. The nation 
-could not count on regular budgetary surpluses to 
wipe out regular deficits. There was no reason to 
expect that such cyclical balancing would ‘ever 
occur. But if the budget were balanced in the 
good years, then one could afford to run defi- 
cits in those years when the economy slowed down. 
This would mean that the national debt would 
steadily rise over the years, but this need not cause 
alarm, since the nation’s assets and income were also 
growing. Not annual budget balancing, not even 
cyclical balancing, but balancing only in the years 
of plenty was looked on as the appropriate policy. 

The primitive nature of this first formulation of 
stage-three philosophy is apparent even to the 
nonprofessional. When is a year a “good” one? 
How judge the amount of stimulation which the 
government should inject into a depressed econ- 
omy by means of its unbalanced budget? The 
answers could scarcely be left to casual judgment. 

A number of theoretical developments, still not 
fully accepted by all economists, prepared the way 
to a new solution. We shall have to deal with these 
once over lightly. First was a more systematic 
method of defining what was a “good”? year, when 
the government’s budget should presumably be in 
balance. For some time — at least-since the closing 
years of World War I] —the “good” year had 
become synonymous with full employment. Now 
came the realization -that full employment was 
itself an elastic concept. If it meant that every 
person wanting a job was to be put to work, this 


could probably be achieved only at the risk of in-. 


flation. An English economist, A. W. Phillips, ran 
a correlation of unemployment and price levels in 
England back as far as 1861, and found that when 
unemployment dropped below 2.5 percent of the 
labor force, prices rose. Similar statistical studies 
showed that the “Phillips effect’? operated in the 
United States as well, though the upward pressure 
on prices came even earlier, when unemployment 
was at a higher level. 

This appeared to imply that if we wanted to 
avoid unémployment and inflation, we could do so 
only in terms of a marginal trade-off of one for the 
other. At what degree of “full employment” would 
the upward pressure on prices still be tolerable? 
A compromise point could be selected on the 
“Phillips curve’? — say a 3 percent rete of unem- 
ployment accompanied by a 2 percent rise in 
prices, or a 4 percent rate of unemployment with 
perhaps only a slight price creep. 

Second, with such a compromise determination 
of what is to be considered full employment, it is 
then possible to project “potential GNP.” This is 
the total income, in gross terms (that is, not making 
allowance for the capital used up in producing it), 
that the economy would be capable of turning out 
if it were operating at full employment. 

Third, we can estimate, using existing tax 
schedules, how much revenue the federal govern- 
ment would collect if the economy were producing 


` the potential GNP. We can also estimate, on the 
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strength of ongoing governmental programs and 
anticipated new appropriations, how much the 
federal government would be spending at the same 
level of national economic activity. 

We can be almost sure that revenues would gen- 
erally exceed outlays, and sometimes by a con- 
siderable margin. Our potential GNP is con- 
stantly rising, owing to an expanding population, 
longer life expectancies, better education, auto- 
mation, and other influences. If we were to attain 
our constantly rising potential GNP, the tax take 
at this always higher figure would mount rapidly. 
Besides paying taxes on additional income earned; 
individuals would move into higher income tax 
brackets. 

But government expenditures could not be ex- 
pected to rise.by a similar amount, im part because 
many of its needs (notably defense) do not auto- 
matically expand just because national income has 
gone up, and in part because philosophically we 
still tend to limit the role of government — the 
things for which it can spend its revenues. Thus if 
the nation were to operate at its potential, the 
government would run a substantial budget sur- 
plus — a “full employment surplus.” 

And, contrary to our old beliefs, that would not 
be good but harmful. It would mean that the gov- 
ernment would be taking money out of the spend- 
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ing stream, so that operations at the potential 
GNP could not be sustained — uniess, indeed, the 
private sector was spending an equivalent amount 
in excess of its own receipts. The surplus could 
be used to retire debt, but that would, for the most 
part, simply extinguish bank loans and put nothing 
in their place. . 

In short, the full-employment surplus measures 
the amount of “fiscal drag? on the economy. It 
reveals by how much the government’s budget is 
deterring the economy from reaching or maintain- 
ing its desired level of performance. 

The only point at which the government budget 
should be in balance is when the nation is operating 
at its full potential. The only point at which it 
should seek a surplus is when the economy is at- 
tempting to produce more than its potential, gen- 
erating inflationary pressures. But more than this 
is implied. Even if the government is running a 
deficit, it may not be running enough of a deficit to 
give the stimulus that will carry the economy to its 
potential. This would be true if, with rising GNP, 
the federal government’s budget would come into 
balance before the potential was realized. It would 
then be taking in more money than it was spend- 
ing, thereby acting as a brake on economic activ- 
ity before its destination was reached. 

This was the general line of reasoning behind 
the income tax cut of 1965 and the excise tax cuts 
projected for the next few years. By reducing taxes 
to a level which at full employment weuld produce 
only as much revenue as would be needed to cover 
expenditures, the government necessarily collects 
less now. It leaves more money in the business and 
household sectors; if they spend it, as they will in 
large proportion, this augments economic activity 
and brings us nearer the full-employment goal. 


TAX-CUTTING: NEW FISCAL TOY 


It is this phenomenon that has given rise to the 
colorful description of the new fiscal policy as 
“spending our way to prosperity.” In effect, we 
can buy more and be better off for doing so. 

Skeptical- politicians have wondered whether 
such a policy courts inflation. They are uneasy 
with a policy which appears to reward profligacy. 
An amusing instance of this attitude occurred dur- 
ing Senate hearings over the proposed income tax 
reduction. A New England lawmaker asked Wal- 
ter Heller, then chairman of the President’s Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers, why so many people re- 


sisted the new fiscal philosophy if, in effect, it 


promised reward for self-indulgence. Heller said 
he supposed any public disapproval stemmed from 
a residual Puritanism — to which the New England 
senator, still dubious but not doleful, replied that 
he himself was more of a Puritan than a Heller. 
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But any earlier doubts now seem largely to have 
been dispelled as a result of the success of the 1965 
tax reduction, and an increasing number of legis- 
lators appear to embrace the new approach with 
enthusiasm. What politician can for long resist 
the appeal of voting for tax reductions? Is there, 
then, danger that the new fiscal toy will be overused 
with inflationery consequences? 

Any policy is of course subject to abuse, but as 
long as the size of budgetary deficits is geared to 
the full-employment surplus, there is a built-in 
monitor. In the final analysis, the new fiscal 
policy is based less on deficit budgeting than on 
budget balancing. When the potential GNP is 
reached, the government’s outlay will be in line 
with its income, since that is the point at which the 
government’s budget is planned to be in balance. 

Balance the budget? Of course, but what budg- 
et? The answer which is now being given is the 
full-employment budget. At levels short of full 
employment this means balancing not an actual 
but a hypothetical budget, the budget as it would 
be if we were operating at potential GNP. This is 
not a matter of running in the red in a vague hope 
that this will do the economy some good, as the 
bloodletting of earlier days was expected to restore 
a patient’s health. It is the incurring of deficits in 
an amount which is guided by calculations of po- 
tential GNP, which in turn is based on computa- 
tions of the level of acceptable compromise be- 
tween unemployment and price increases. 


NATIONAL DEBT NO MORTGAGE 


Resistance to the new economics comes from 
several sources. On the popular front there is 
still a widespread conviction that the national debt 
is like a mortgage on the house, with all the at- 
tendant hazards. -At least part of the initial oppo- 
sition to last year’s income tax reduction stemmed 
from a belief that adding to the national debt 
when the economy was running strong was piling 
up a burden on future generations for the self- 
gratification of the present. Aside from failing to 
grasp that present gratification was not the object, 
but only the removal of a budget barrier to future 
economic progress, those of this persuasion per- 
sisted in believing that future generations would 
somehow have to pay off that larger debt to some- 
one else. But except for the relatively small pro- 
portion of the debt held abroad, the future genera- 
tions will not have to pay someone else but only 
themselves. All will pay taxes to the government 
in varying amounts, and some will receive inter- 
est from the government on the bonds which they 
hold. Some will pay more and receive less than 
others, proportionately, and vice versa, but what 
is involved is a redistribution of the income at thai 
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WILD HONEY 


A litile more than a year ago the arLantic published “Man 
Overboard,’ James Ballard’: first short story. Mr. Ballard 
studied al St. John’s College in Annapolis, served with the 
Strategic Air Command, and is now working for VISTA, 


fourteen miles up a dirt road in western Washington. 


T truck had broken down back in the woods. 
It would be fixed this afternoon, or he hoped it 
would. Bill Kirby was cutting timber with him, and 
Kirby was on his way to his own home to get a 
length of copper tubing to fix it with. Kirby wasa 
good mechanic. He himself had come on to the 
house here instead of waiting around, to see if 
things were all right. He had stopped by a bee 
tree he knew of, but the coons had been there first, 
and all he got for his trouble was some bee stings. 

“Jaxon? Can you get it fixed?” Sarah asked. 

He ought to let her think he could. “Sure. Easy.” 

“I hope so. I just hope so.” 

“AI right, I told you. Put some more of that 
soda on these things, OK?” 

“Well — if you really want me to. The thing is, 
i?s just enough left now to make ‘some bread for 
supper. Do you want me to?” : 

“Never mind. It’s all right.” Maybe they would 
s‘op burning by themselvesafterwhile. “Any sugar?” 

“Now what do you want sugar for?” 

“I want it to eat. What else would I want it for?” 

That was the reason he had stopped by the bee 
tree. The kids would have liked to have some wild 
honey. He would himself. Any kind of sweetening. 


“Irs not any here. I’m sorry, Jaxon, really and’ 


truly.” 
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“OK. That’s all right. What else are we out of?” 

“Jaxon, now it’s nothing to joke about. Listen. 
Pve got twenty-five cents. I been saving it, sort 
of, but Pll send Rafe to the store now, all right? 
He can get some soda, and some sugar too.” 

“You been holding out a whole quarter on me? 
How long you had that quarter?” 

“Jaxon, Pm trying to tell you, it’s not anything 
to joke about. Here. Pll put the rest of this soda on. 
And then later on I can send Rafe to the store.’ 

“Have him buy a loaf of bread.” 

“He won’t need to do that. I can make —” 

“Have him buy a loaf. How many times have I 
got to say it?” 

“All right. All right, he will, hear? You sit still 
now while I put this on. It won’t take long.” 

He shouldn’t have sounded off at her. He did sit 
still, and she went ahead. 

“Jaxon?” 

And from her tone, he knew what was coming. 

“Jaxon, you’re bound to do something. If you’d 
just go on and get a job in the lumberyard with 
Carroll Yesbick, you wouldn’t have to be doing all 
these things. Don’t you see? You'd get paid every 
week, when anything broke you wouldn’t lose any- 
thing, it wouldn’t cost you anything. You’d even 
get paid for fixing it. I heard in the store the 
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other day that he wants somebody to work for him. 
I didn’t ask, now, I didn’t say a word, I just heard 
somebody say it. He hasn’t got anybody to replace 
Dan Johnson yet. And maybe you wouldn’t have 
to work right there in the lumberyard. Maybe Car- 
roll Yesbick would let you — I mean, maybe you 
could still be working out in the woods. On one of 
the cutting gangs.’ 

He got up. “Let me tell you something, Sarah: 
. Let’s don’t go through this again.” He was not 
talking loud. “Carroll Yesbick won’t be letting 
me do anything. Or not do anything. I’m not 
having anything to do with the sonofabitch, you 


know that? - Neither is Kirby. Neither is anybody . 


_ else that’s got the idiot notion he’s worth a damn. 
-Pm not working for Yesbick. Anytime. For any 
kind of pay. Will you hush about it now? Going on 
at somebody, it gets on a person’s nerves.’ 

“Tt does, does it? What do you expect me to put 
“on the table for supper this evening, tell me that? 
The same old thing, I suppose. What. are you 
going to do when school starts, Jaxon Chancellor? 
` School takes in again next month, have you thought 
of that?” 

“I know when school takes in.” 

“Then what are you going to do? Leslie needs 
-~*? And now she was close to tears. “‘She’s too 


big to go barefooted to school, Jaxon. She’s twelve ' 


now; she asked me the other day if we could get her 
a pair of shoes maybe. They don’t have to be nice 
ones, Jaxon. Just so she can have some.” 
- “Shell, have some shoes.” 

“How? How? And Nora needs things too. They 
both do.” 


Right 1 now, I don’t naw Pll have to tell you ` 


that. You know I don’t. But she will have some.” 

“But how? Jaxon, please.” 

Hie waited a little. “Sarah. I got to get on back 
now.” ` 

She didn’t say anything. 

‘Yesbick was a timber operator. He owned power 
saws and trucks and tractors, a sawmill and planing 


. mill and lumberyard, a side business in hardware, - 


paint, and building supplies. He sold the pine his 


crews cut to the big furniture mills in High Point, 


North Carolina, to plywood plants in Radford and 
Richmond, to the paper mill in Covington. Most 
of the people in this section, the Benediction com- 
munity, worked for him. A good. many of them 
lived in houses that_belonged to him, and the rent 


came out of their pay before they were paid. He- 


had put up a double row of dwellings, one room 
wide and three rooms long, back of his main saw- 
mill, and it was said that he wanted people working 


for him to live in them. He owned various tracts of ` 


land, and he had also leased timber rights all 
through Benediction County and the next county 


over. When Benediction County was paving some 


of its roads after the war, it built two new ones, and 
` paved them, to points that had been hard to get into . 
and where he had timber cutting going. This sum- 
mer, surveying had started for a new state highway, 
to connect Radford on one side of the mountains and 


Bluefield on the other. The Benediction section 
was in a pocket to itself, not on the shortest ‘or 


. easiest route for the new road, but the ‘new one 


would swing down to Benediction and then north 
again. 
with less wear and tear, than they could now. 


That was all very well, but it didn’t much in- . 


terest Jaxon. He went his way. For his logging 
he had: a secondhand truck, six years old now, and 
some saws and chains and axes. Bill Kirby had 
some saws, and he was good at repairing the truck. 


: Each of them owned a few acres, and although the 


land was too steep for anything besides timber to 
grow on, they did ‘own it. 

Jaxon’s timber — and also Kirby’s — was mostly 
oak and cedar. The town of Liberty, fourteen miles 
away, had a small furniture shop that specialized 
in handmade chests and tables, and it wanted hard 
woods instead of pine and poplar. Outside Roanoke, 
there was a venéering plant that when it needed an 
extra number of walnut logs, bought from them. 
Between the veneering plant and the furniture shop, 
he and Kirby had a market. With Kirby, he could 
have cut.and hauled half as much again as he 
actually did, if he had had some place to sell it. 
As things were, his income was only a now-and-then 
matter. But the alternatives were to pick up and 
move away, or if he stayed here, go to work for 
Yesbick. Many people already had left. In the 
section generally, there were only five or six small- 
time loggers now, jackleggers, besides himself and 


Kirby. He was staying. And he was going to o keep ; 


on working for himself. 


H: cot back to the truck a few minutes before . 
Bill Kirby did. Kirby had gone home to get some’ 


copper tubing. The oil line to the engine had started 


leaking. The truck was already loaded, with walnut .. 


logs, and they had been on their way out of the 
woods to Roanoke and the veneering mill when the 
oil pressure dropped and the engine began over- 
heating. Kirby stapped.and located the trouble. 

The repairing was simple. It involved cutting the 
pipe and fitting the new piece in and tightening the 


clamps. They already had oil to replace what had 
leaked out, since they kept an extra gallon in a can.. 


The engine used a lot of oil anyway. And with the 
line mended and new oil in, they could get under 
way again. 

“Think we ought to try for it?” Kirby said. 

It was a question. They would need to do some 


His trucks would make better time then, - 
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tall driving. The office at ‘the veneering plant 
closed at five thirty, and they couldn’t get paid 
unless they got there before it closed. It was after 
four now. A fifty-mile trip, with a bad hill to get 
over, Jack’s Mountain, and an overloaded truck. 
Both rear tires were smooth. The front tires were 
slick. They would be squeezing the iruck and the 
engine for maybe more than it could give. Kirby 
wanted him to do the deciding. And if he did, and 
they ruined the truck, that meant the responsibility 
would be on him. 

“Lets roll. Not getting nowhere staying here.” 

Kirby smiled. “Thats what I wanted you to say. 
Couldn’t work myself up to it, I guess. Just hope 
we'll make it, though.” 

“Lets go. Well make it.” 

They checked the load again. They had the logs 
lengthways on the truck, with chains over the top, 
and the ends of the chains hooked to the sides, and 
extra stakes along the sides. It looked secure. They 
got in. 

They were at the veneering mill before the office 
closed, and they got the logs unloaded and weighed 
in. The foreman gave them a purchase voucher, and 
they went to the office. A bonanza. The voucher 
read $87.00, and that came to $43.50 for each of 
them. Shoes. Groceries. New pants and a shirt 
for Rafe, new ones for Sonny. Candy. Soap. 
Kirby’s baby was sick. He had a two-year-old girl, 
and a boy about Rafe’s age. Now he could carry 
her to a doctor, Forty-three dollars and fifty cents. 

They had a better bonanza than they thought. 
Or they would have one, since the manager in the 
veneering office gave them another order for logs 
while they were there. Another truckload. They 
could bring it in any day this week. Tomorrow, 
or the day after, or any day. 

It would need to be the day after, since it would 
take that long to get another load cut and deliv- 
ered. On the strength of the new order, when they 
went on into Roanoke they bought twa new tires at 
the Acme Tire Market, and a recap for a spare. 
Kirby also got new spark plugs and a set of points 
for his car: He had an old Studebaker, but he 
didn’t use it any more than he had to. Usually he 
walked out to the woods, even when it was raining. 
Since he would be taking his kid to Liberty to- 
morrow, to the doctor, he wanted his car to be in 
shape. l 

From the Acme, they went to a Piggly Wiggly 
store and loaded up. Flour, oatmeal, canned milk, 
dried peaches, coffee, sugar and dried beans and 
hamburger meat. Supplies were cheaper here than 
out at Hube’s Store. Jaxon got a ten-pound bag of 
sugar. It was sugar he had been wanting, and he 
got candy besides, chocolate and licorice and cinna- 
mon rocks, although most of that would be for the 
children. Kirby got a bottle of lotion for his wife. 
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She liked lotions and those things, when he could 
get any for her. “This here cosmetic crap,” Kirby 
said, and he made it clear that he personally, being 
practical-minded, didn’t put any stock in it. Jaxon 
was interested. He got three bottles of lotion, small 
ones, for Sarah and Leslie and Nora. Leslie would 
have new shoes now, for school. And Nora would. 

It was dark by the time they started home. They 
only had a few dollars left. That was all right. Day 
after tomorrow they would get paid again. They 


` were used to having to spend most of their money. 
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All of it, but this time they had come out ahead. 
The truck rolled along. Engine running cool, the 
headlights steady and bright, the moonlight gray 
and quiet over the fields. Heavy dew. In the head- 
lights, grass by the road glittered from the dew. 

“Goddamn,” Kirby said. “Sometimes I like 
everybody in the world. You know that?” 

Jaxon smiled a little. He hadn’t had any supper. 
Both of them had overlooked getting any. That was 
OK. He would get supper when he got to the house. 
Half an hour now, forty-five minutes. He pushed 
down on the gas pedal. The engine answered, and 
Kirby sort of laughed. “Want to get home, don’t 
you, buddy?” ` i 


des got another load cut the next day, on Kirby’s 
land this time, and loaded it the following morn- 
ing. Another fifty-mile trip, but this. time they 
could go slow and still be back before the turn of 
the afternoon. However, on the way up Jack’s 
Mountain, they had a blowout. A rear tire, the 
right rear. One of the new ones. The old rear tires 
were on the front wheels now. Jaxon was driving. 
The truck lurched. He kept control of it. He was 
stopping and pulling over when the truck lurched 
again, and the whole rear end of it dropped. It kept 
moving, scraping and grinding, for long enough 
to get off the paving, and that was as far as it 
went. i 
When they got out, they found that the rear axle 
was broken in two. What with the blowout and the © 
load of logs, the axle had snapped. Tire and tube 
gone, the right-wheel ruined, part of the rim flat- 
tened, two spokes broken. Oil was flowing out over 
the differential case and spreading over the ground. _ 
The differential was pulled apart. The more they 
looked, the worse things got. Probably a bearing 
shot in that wheel. The drive shaft probably bent: 
They were six miles from Benediction. Four 
miles from Kirby’s house. Jaxon’s idea was for 
them to walk back to Kirby’s and get his car, and 
get on then to the veneering mill. Maybe they 
could arrange for one of the mill’s trucks to be sent 
out to here. He didn’t know anybody personally at 
the mill, and it was only a possibility that the mill 
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foreman would agree to anything like that, but it 
was worth trying. 

Kirby had another idea. A man he knew in 
Roanoke, Owen Marron, used to be his nearest 
neighbor. Jaxon knew him slightly, since Marron 
used to be a jackleg logger when he lived out here. 
He had moved to Roanoke last summer after he got 
fired from Yesbick’s. The point was that Marron 
had a truck, and he would let them use it. 

It was nearly two o’clock when they got to 
Kirby’s house. They didn’t want anything much to 
eat, but since Jaxon was company, Mrs. Kirby 
insisted on doing something that would at least 
look like making him welcome. She set plates, and 
fried eggs and pancakes for them. By the time they 
were finished, he was glad she had insisted. The 
hot dinner was worth having. 

Kirby drove fast. They were in Roanoke by four. 
But it took them another half hour to find Marron’s 
house. They located the street first. It didn’t 
have any pavement or sidewalk. The houses were 
close to the street and close together. Jaxon had 
only known Marron slightly, but he hadn’t figured 
he would be living in a house like one of these. 
He asked Kirby where Marron worked. 

“Got on at the pants factory here in town. 
Something in the shipping department, what my 
wife said. His wife’s the one told her.” 

When they got to Marron’s house, it was empty. 
They had the right address, but the front door had 
a padlock on it, and the windows didn’t have any 
curtains or shades, and the rooms didn’t have any 
furniture. Some of the windowpanes were out. 

They sat in the car. “Something must have hap- 
pened to Owen,” Kirby said. 

The house to the left of Marron’s, a woman was 
looking out a front window. She came onto the 
porch and called at them. ‘“‘You folks trying to 
find somebody or something?” 

Kirby got out of the car, but when he did, she 
moved back to the door. He stopped then, and only 
called at her, to ask her if she knew of an Owen 
Marron that used to live here. 

Marron had moved, last month. She thought 
they had gone to Bluefield, but she didn’t know for 
sure. “Mr. Marron got out of work, see, and from 
what she said, I gathered that’s where they meant 
to go. But I don’t think the poor thing knew ‘for 
certain. Why? You all want to see him or some- 
thing?” 

“Wanted to see him about his truck,” Kirby said. 

“Mister, he didn’t have any truck. Now he did 
have one, you’re right about that, used to park it 
just where you all are now, but that was back when 
they were first living here. Seems to me he sold it 
or something. I couldn’t say for sure, but I know 
he didn’t have no truck when they left here.” 

“Oh, Jesus,” Kirby said, talking to himself, 


“he’s moved already. Don’t have a truck even if he 
did live here.” He got back in. In a minute he 
started the engine. 

“Let’s stick around here for a while,” Jaxon said. 

“How’s that? What for?” 

“Nothing, I guess. Hell with it.” 

“Lets get out of here, man. Quick as we can.” 


I, THE Liberty Café, Jaxon asked the waitress for 
another cup of coffee. He didn’t need to get any 
more, since three or four people were at the counter 
only loafing, not buying anything, and he could be 
one of them. But some more coffee would be some- 
thing todo. Or anyway, something not todo. And 
it only cost a nickel in this place. 

He had been to the bank this afternoon. To try 
and make a loan from the Liberty National Bank. 
That was his last try, he knew before he made it, 
and now that he had, he was glad to have it out of 
the way. A mortgage, on the sixty acres he owned. 
Nothing came of it. The man in the bank did go 
so far as to ask him how much land he had and 
where it was located. Then he shook his head and 
sort of smiled. I don’t think we’d be interested in 
that, Jaxon. At first, the man said. Mr. Chancellor. 
Then just Chancellor, and then just Jaxon. When 


he was leaving, two of the clerks that worked in the 
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bank noticed him, and looked at each other. They 
almost smiled too, the way the man back in the 
office had. 

People stood out more than they usually did. It 
had been like this since yesterday. They were 
clearer to see. Brighter. The waitress here, for ex- 
ample. The coffee she had put in front of him. 
Something was probably out of order, if things 
looked like this, but no matter. It made another 
way to fill up the time. He had time now to sit 
around. He couldn’t remember when he had felt 
so free and easy. 

Kirby had a job two miles north of town. He was 
working in a filling station, a little place that some- 
body kin to his wife was running, He was good’ with 
cars and trucks, and he started there yesterday. 
Kirby had acted ashamed, telling him. What 
bothered Kirby was that they could possibly have 
sold his Studebaker and arranged that way to get 
the truck running, or maybe traded the Studebaker 
for a truck. Instead, Kirby got the filling station 
job, and he had to have the car to get to work. 

“Ies just that it looks like I’m running out on 
you,” Kirby said. 

So he told Kirby not to feel that way about it, 
since there wasn’t any reason to. He said that be- 
cause it was what Kirby wanted him to say, but as 
soon as he had, it was also what he meant. 

That was yesterday. Day before yesterday was 
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the time they were in Roanoke. Coming back, they 
saw the veneering foreman about using one of the 
mill trucks. The foreman wouldn’t hear of it. The 
mill was just closing down for the day, and he 
said nothing doing for tomorrow either. If they 
couldn’t get an order delivered, that was too bad. 
That night, they went to Deal’s Good Deal Garage, 
where Kirby had got his car, to try and get the parts 
they needed, but Roy Deal said he couldn’t be sell- 
ing to them on credit. They went to a junkyard, but 
the junkyard owner took the same position as Roy 
Deal. They had a little over six dollars between 
them. They could get one part, but one wouldn’t 
matter without all the others. A list of parts: wheel, 
drive shaft, differential, differential case, axle, 
bearing. The next morning, which was now yester- 
day morning, the roads department had the truck 
towed to the county vehicle yard. They owed the 
county a fine now, for the towing. 

Afterwhile, he left the café. He would need to 
see about getting back to Benediction. It was a 
fourteen-mile trip from here. He sat in the square, 
on a bench. He understood now wky he didn’t 
want to leave places. It was to postpone having to 
see Yesbick. A delay might give time for something 
to happen. For things to have a chance to shift and 
happen a different way. 

He still had two dollars left. At the house, the 
kitchen had a fair-supply of groceries. From the 
buying he had done the other night. It seemed 
like a long time ago. Sarah had got a few more 
things the next day, at Hube’s. It was a treat for 
ker to get to go to a store. Enough in the house 
for three or four days ahead. He could wait an- 
other full day, and another one after that. 


Yo want to see me about something, Chan- 
cellor?”? Yesbick said. “Not looking for a job by 
any chance, are you?” 

“Its what Pm doing.” 

He hadn’t realized how big the lumberyard was. 
Yesbick wouldn’t need to worry about what people 
like him and Kirby might do. Yesbick never hac, 
of course, but he wouldn’t even need to know about 
it. Long sheds, a brick and concrete building for 
the power saws and shapers and planers, an unload- 
ing dock, another dock up at the far end for the 
worked lumber to be loaded. A sawdust pile. A 
long hill of sawdust. He had seen that before, over 
the tops of the trees. The place was quiet now. 
Working hours were cver, and it was shut down. 
He had made it out here from town just in time. 
One of the night watchmen had shown him where 
Yesbick’s office was. They were standing now out- 
side his office. 

“What you’re doing, huh. Well, let’s see now. 
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Fact is, Pm not actually taking on anybody right 
at the present time.” 

Jaxon was looking at a drinker’s face. Yesbick 
was a heavy man. He must have been a bruiser 
once. There was probably a way to ask for a job. 
To tell the man how much you had to have one, 


a att, 


how much you’d appreciate it if he could see a | 


way. The county was dry. It was understood that 
Yesbick wanted it to be dry. 

“But I guess I could find something for you to 
do. I know I don’t need anybody out at the log- 
ging, though. Think you could help out around 
the yard here? Never worked much with machin- 
ery, did you?” 

“Swinging an ax. Snaking logs out.” 

“Uh. Little bit different from equipment. Right 
much different. Could use a man that knows 
equipment. Maintenance. Or I guess I could.” 

It sounded like Yesbick was going to hire him. 
For if not, he wouldn’t be talking about it. He was 
talking like he might not, but that was only for 
principle maybe. It was all over, then. It was 
finished. 

“Well, I don’t know, though. We could try you 
out on it, see how you work out. When you thinking 
about starting? Think you could start in the morn- 
ing?” 

It didn’t have to be all over. There was still 
time to tell the man he’d only been asking to be 
asking. “Tomorrow morning? Sure.” 

Yesbick looked at him. “Understand you had a 
little accident with your truck. Sorry to hear about 
that.” 

He wondered how Yesbick had heard. Maybe 
from his brother-in-law. His brother-in-law was 
supervisor of the county roads department. 

“You live over on- Benediction Run, don’t you, 


Chancellor? Guess you might as well stay on there, ` 


then. Right at the start, anyway.” 
“Hows that?” Because he hadn’t thought of not 
staying there. He would be walking to work, but 


the mill was less than two miles from his house. ` 


He saw then what Yesbick was thinking of. The 


row of little houses over beyond the sawdust pile. : 


Yesbick kept pressing him to move into one of them. 


Yesbick was looking at him. “Well? You want - 


to go to work here, Chancellor, or don’t you? 
Don’t have all day.” 

He knew what he needed to say. There was a 
way to ask, all right. And the tone of voice to say it 
in. He did if he needed the job. 

“Yessir. Yessir, sure do, Mr. Yesbick. Thank 
you, too.” 

“Don’t thank me, son. Thank the good Lord it’s 
jobs for anybody to work at. You be here tomorrow 
morning, then. Seven thirty’s the time 
Well?” 

“Yessir. You bet, Mr. Yesbick. Pll be here.” 
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‘The Search for Francis | Bacon 


“8 by Catherine Drinker:Bowen a 


an (Of all the famous men she has written about in her biographies, Mr. Justice Holmes, 
ee N Tchaikovsky, young John Adams, Sir Edward Coke, and Francis Bacon, Cather- 
` ine Drinker Bowen believes that Bacon was the most companionable, the oné she- 

ne get would most have enjoyed spending’ an afternoon with. Here is-why she thinks so. 


s Waes, some years:ago, I set out to write about | 


Sir Francis Bacon, the undertaking loomed fright- 
eningly large. Not only had Bacon been -written 
about copiously for more than three hundred 
years, but I had chosen as subject a man who was 
a world in himself; a Renaissance man, as.many- 
sided as Da Vinci; at once a scientific thinker, an 
observer, of human ‘nature, and a writer of cool, 
‘quick, mellifluous prose which at its best is un- 
matched in our language. ; 
Reading Bacon’s works, searching the Dii 
for contemporary . evidence of his character and 
personality, I was once more reminded of the 
different approach that biographer and historian 
take to the facts of history. Historian and bi~ 
ographer cherish, I may say, an ‘equal respéct for 


the facts, an equal caution regarding- accuracy and ~ 


authenticity. But the two have different criteria 
- for. selection ‘of their facts. .The biographer is in- 
terested in the individual; he must discover per- 
sonal material about a man or woman. This per- 


his fellow creatures and in what motivates them. * 


This lays on the biographer a double burden; 


~ he must do the historian’s work and his own work 


besides. 


historical happenings of the times, just as the 


historian does —-.and he must know these matters ` 


The biographer must know the historical gc 
background against which his hero moves,’ the ` 
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intimately, like the back of his hand. Bacon’s | ; 


biographer should understand, for instance, the 


facts and’ significance -of the Gunpowder Plot of i 


1605.. Even though Bacon took no part, as attorney, 


in the ensuing trials for treason, his biographer . 


` should feel and be. moved by the intensity of religious 
and political bias which invited so desperate an - 


sonal material can be interpreted only in the light - 


of the biographer’s own knowledge of human ~ 


nature — how else? It is well, therefore, if the 
biographer be by disposition a person interested in 
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attempt. Only when the biographer has, read, 


enough to be easily familiar with the ‘times, the | 


places, the crowd of persons concerned, only then, 
does he dare place his hero’ in scene and begin ace 
tually to write about him. 

For myself, in planning a Boars: I work: ‘from, 


the outside in, from the periphery of my biograph-. 


ical.circle to the center. In the'center stands -my. 


_subject, my hero. From outside the circle I work `- 


my way ‘inward slowly, carefully, through the 


known climate of the times, the known persons, ~ 
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social ideas, physical scenes. Not until I reach 
dead: center do I allow myself to pore over the 
precious firsthand personal material; the diaties, 


` hollow feeling. 


letters, recorded conversations of -my hero, the . 


books he has written which reveal him, such as Lord 
Bacon’s private notebooks. The biographer must 
come upon this personal material altogether fresh 
in mind, yet fully equipped to recognize the names 
and to follow through with each allusion to person 
or events. 

Who, for instance, are the protagonists in Francis 


. Bacon’s biography?-: Sir Edward Coke ’‘is the chief 


one. For thirty years Coke and Bacon were bitter 
rivals — starting in the 1590s for the post of At- 
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I realized that no neighbor of 
mine on the Main Line of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road was ever likely to mention the Ecclesiastical 
High Commission. -And I was sorry. 


` 





War Francis Bacon, one searches not only for i 


the legal and political contemporary.scene but for 
the scientific scene, peopled by such men as Dr. 


- William Harvey, who discovered the circulation of 


torney General and for the hand of Lady Hatton. | 


Edward Coke won both these skirmishes. But that 
was only the beginning; down the decades the. two 
fought like leopards, their feud. was common 
knowledge. If I had not spent six years writing 
the life of Chief Justice Coke, I could never have 
attempted Lord Chancellor Francis Bacon. Another 
principal actor in Bacon’s drama is Lord Chancellor 
Ellesmere, who preceded Bacon in office — a hand- 
some gentleman with an impressive presence. 
Ellesmere looked wonderful in his robes. He was 
innately conservative, ‘known to contemporaries 
as a preserver of order in the law and thereby, 
through a nicely biased logic, the preserver of 
propertied interests, champion of the aristocracy, 
of “men of the better sort,” champion also of a 
strong central government and of King James I. 
Francis Bacon shared these political views. 


also that belief in a strong sovereign was the “new” 
idea, the modern idea, which had come in with the 
Tudors. Even Edward Coke was a royalist, and 
the House of Commons members who sided with 
Coke were by no means against kingship. “No one 
can say,” Bacon wrote, ‘but I am a perfect and 
peremptory royalist.” And again, to a courtier, 
“I do not love the word People.” 

To Francis Bacon’s biographer, the long, historic 
battle between the English common law and equity, 
or the Roman system, should be as familiar as 
the divisive influences in our Supreme Court of the 
1930s are to a biographer of Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
In Bacon and Coke’s time there existed in England a 
powerful ecclesiastical court, known as the Court 
of High Commission, presided over by Archbishop 
Bancroft, then by Archbishop Abbot. Writing 
about this High Commission, I sank so deeply into 
the material, I thought I should never come up for 
air. (One has to go back, in such cases, a full cen- 


-tury before one’s hero comes on the scene.) In the 


And - 
the biographer must recognize it, must recognize - 


‘able proportions. 


the blood, William Gilbert of the magnet, or Galileo 


in Italy, who had a philosophic dispute with Bacon * 
in which both were. mistaken. Bacon’s biographer ` 
must know what had been accomplished in the ' 
_sciences to date, and the circumstances that might * 
help or hinder scientific advance under Elizabeth -~ 


and James I. 
contemporary religious climate and its effect upon .. 
science. 
with the sovereign and with foreign politics, as - 
witness Prince Charles’s journey: to Spain in 1623.. 
Earlier still, what lay behind Sir Walter Ralegh’s 


In particular, one must study the é 


`q 


The religious climate shifted, of ‘course, ` 


3 


execution in 1618? Francis Bacon sat as judge on : 
the commission which finally condemned Ralegh % 
to death. Why did James I fear and dislike Sir è 
Walter?’ Why did England, before 1603, hate this > 
valiant, adventurous poetic knight whom Elizabeth | 


favored, and who had stood at her door in silver 
armor to guard her when she slept? 

With Francis Bacon there is much ground to # 
cover, a large acreage to search, more than the 


3 


usual homework to get through before the biogra- 3 


pher is ready to type out that awe-inspiring first «y 


line: “Chapter One. 
cation.” 


Birth, Childhood, and Edu- “| 
Yet the thing is not impossible, once the * 


ts 
4 


biographer, has defined the limits of his book —~.. 


once that biographical circle is narrowed to manage- 
It was not difficult to know the 


3 
% 
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characters of Bacon’s fellow lawyers and colleagues `, 


in the House of Commons. One can make lists of $ 


them, write little sketches of each man, repeat their ; 
names. and characteristics while driving the car or + 


raking leaves in what New England calls the back- * 


yard. Sir Edwin Sandys, Heneage Finch, Noye, ; 
Hakewill, Pym — tough ambitious Protestant, and’ 
protesting, lawyers in the House of Commons — 
one had to know these men, as today’s journalist in 


- Washington must know the personal characteristics 


midst of it, I remember telling a law professor, “If . 


ever I get this chapter written, and. anybody so 
much as mentions the words ‘High Commission,’ 


PI mow.him down.”. Yet even as I said it, [had a 
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of, say, Chief Justice Warren, or Senator Fulbright. 


¥ 
A 


a 
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A biographer is, in effect, a historical journalist. 5 
As such, he cannot be forever halting his narrative * 
to look in the biographical dictionaries. No matter * 
-if the names never enter one’s story and one’s . 


book — one must know them. A biography is like 


the proverbial iceberg, three quarters or seven _ 


eighths under water,. unseen. 


Writing the lives of four lawyers, set in four . 
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‘centuries, . if there is one thing I have ascertained, 


‘it is that in no century is the legal mind as objective 


as it likes to think it is. 


‘In short, the legal biographer suspects that, his 
E her s decisions from the bench may _be influenced 5 
- by. his character, background, and ambitions; as: 
` well as by judicial precedent. 
“he does not suspect it, he is a fool.) When men’s - 


(Let me say that if 


pockets are touched, the thrust goes through to the 


- heart and is then conveniently translated into termis 


of great social principles. . Observe Sir Edward 


_ Coke’s long fight against the Court:of Chancery, 


which was presided over by Francis Bacon and 
Lord Ellesmere. Coke, sitting as Chief Justice ina 


"and biographer, that evasive quality called his- 
` torical judgment. I don’t mean literary judgment, 


which is something else. I mean judgment of the | 
relative importance to history of certain events ` 
‘which take place during the lifetime of one’s. hero. . 


For example, the Earl of Essex’ s treason. in Febru- 
ary of 1601 — his wild attempt to capture London 


‘and storm the palace of Queen Elizabeth. Again, 


` I was tempted by this story. I had to ask myself, 


career but to England?’ How many men of influ- 
ence did the attempt involve? After the Earl’s. . 
execution on Tower Hill, how long did the people ©: ` 


“common-law court, saw case after case removed .. 


-from his court into Bacon’s, and hurled himself into 
‘the situation with all the strength of his nature: 


Against'this tumult, Bacon stood fast, with all the 
coolness and cunning of his nature. “A- kind of 


_ sickriess of my Lord Coke,” Bacon called it, writing 


. to King James. 


“Let the judges be lions,” Bacon 
wrote further, “but lions under the throne,” like 


* the lions under the legendary throne. of King 


a 


` another dramatic historical scene is almost irre- 
sistible. 


Solomon. 
‘Bacon and Coke, in this long battle, were moti- 
vated. partly by principle, partly by self-interest. 


. And thereby the story becomes, for the biographer;: 


doubly: interesting — and doubly comprehensible. 


es ratio, this balance between history and per-. 


sonality, between outward event and the spiritual 


growth. or decline of one’s hero, is not easy for the: 
‘biographer to determine. 
‘particular shifts from personal scene to historical 
“scene. 

_include.. 


Political biography in 


The question is-how much of history to 

The answer is, exactly so much as relates 
to your hero. and his progress through life. 
myself, the temptation tö keep on with one. or 


Consider the Overbury Murder. In the 
year 1613, Sir Thomas Overbury, a courtier, was 
done to death in the Tower of London; Lord 


` Somerset and. his. beautiful countess were suspected 


of poisoning him. ‘Bacon, then Attorney General, 
was chief prosecutor in the trials. I studied the 


_ case for days; wrote it out at length. It is. a juicy 


tale, involving sorcéry, necromancy, wax figures 


‘stuck with pins, and language by the witnesses 
` which -you would scarcely believe: 


For: 


how important was it, not only to Francis Bacori’s 


of England cherish the memory of that unfortu- 
nate, spoiled darling of the Queen? And what did 
the peoplé’s loyalty to Essex’ have to do with 


shaping the political: factions when Jamés I came. . 


to the throne three years later? 


It is not enough to accept other E in- — 


terpretations`-of these. matters, though the biog- 
rapher must know. what other historians say. In 


the light of his own acquired, firsthand facts ang . 
„in the light of his hero’s involvement, the biogra- : 
. pher must; judge for himself. He need not neces- `“ 
sarily express this jidgment-by’ telling his readers,’ ~ ` 
. I think this, or I believe that. 


impeachment by Parliament in 1621,'I never said 


whether I considered him morally guilty, though 


by his own confession he was legally guilty, In so - 
murky a question it seemed to me' that the reader, 
“having surveyed the evidence as presented, might - 


© better make his own decision.. But I knew vay 
. well what I thought, and which side I was on. 


` libraries. 


__ erce of life. 


In the end I. 


threw out the whole. beautiful . drama because — 


alas! it lay outside: the fundamental line of the 
story I-had to tell. In my. -biography of Bacon, the 


l Overbüry Murder has exactly twelve words. 


This: question of ‘emphasis — of what to put in 
one’s book and what to. leave out — in the end is 
resolved by that fundamental tool of both historian 
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Historical judgment derives in part from read- ° 


ing many books and digging in many research 
I think it derives also from the writer’s 
original chromosomes, from his outlock on. living, 
the breadth or depth of his interests, his observa- 
tion and judgment of things present as well as 
things past. Miss Veronica Wedgwood, author’of 


altogether definitive as well as delightful books ‘on 


Stuart England, has said that in the last analysis, 


the historian can reconstruct the past only by bor- - 
rowing from, and applying, his own daily experi- ` 
And it was E. M. Forster, the novelist, - 


who: remarked a trifle caustically, “The historian 


‘must have some conception .¢ of how men who are 


not historians behave.” 


Born a son of Queen Elizabeth's Keeper of the 


Seal (Lord Chancellor), Francis Bacon rose 'to be 
Lord Chancellor himself,.but not until after the 
longest, ‘most harrowing period of waiting that a 


man of his birth and capacities has suffered. After '' 
-he left the law school, it was twenty-seven years -. 
before Bacon attained a place in government or’ 


lawcourt. In 1607 he. became Solicitor. General 


under James I; in 1613, Attorney General; in’ 1617, - 
Lord Keeper of the Seal; and not long afterward, ` 


Writing of Bacon’s.: > 
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Lord Chancellor. Bacon was, moreover, a Par- 
liament man, who sat in every session from 1584 
to 1621, when after four years as Lord Chancellor, 
he was charged by Parliament with accepting 
bribes in office, impeached, convicted, and dis- 
missed from his high offices. After this he lived his 
last five years in seclusion, studying and writing, 
‘ive years which a later century would describe as 
Lord Bacon’s nobile quinquennium, the noble five 
years. 

A historian (it was Samuel Rawson Gardiner) 
declared that the immensity of Bacon’s genius has 
been a sore trial to his biographers. And indeed, 
Bacon’s was a career extraordinarily active and 
dramatic. This man, it seems, was born sophisti- 
cated, and I intended to-say so, to say also that his 
is a story set in scenes of splendid color and fantastic 
luxury, out of which he characteristically erupts, 
now and again, burcened with debts, dyspepsia, 
and incipient failure; then regains balance, and 
with bounding optimism pursues his way. 


I. BIOGRAPHICAL research one finds the big things 
at hand, set out in reference books and encyclope- 
dias. But it’s the little things that bring a man 
alive, though the writer must be forever watchful 
to select only those details which drive the charac- 
terization forward rather than clutter up the page 
to no purpose. Concerning the importance of de- 
tail in biography, no less a person than Sir Walter 
Ralegh agrees with me. During his long years in 
prison, Ralegh wrote a History of the World; in the 
preface he says, “I think it not impertinent some- 
times to relate such accidents as may seem no 
better than mere trifles; for even by trifles are the 
qualities of great persons as well disclosed as by 
their great actions.” 

With Francis Bacon I aimed at a personal nar- 
rative — if possible, a truly intimate book. Here 
was a character, brilliant and complex, which 
over the centuries had become a riddle, an enigma; 
Francis Bacon lived on the dark side of the moon. 
Here were contradictions, following fast and furi- 
ously: evil and good, a dark side and a light, grand 
intellectual visions and wily schemes for personal 
advancement. I could not solve the riddle. But 
by taking pains, perhaps I could come closer to 
the man. Bacon’s writings are extraordinarily self- 
revealing, a point which it seemed had not hitherto 
been thoroughly explored. Not only Bacon’s pri- 
vate notebooks lay bare his character, kut also his 
letters to friends and enemies: the reckless tor- 
mented messages he sent to Sir Edward Coke, the 
fulsome dedicatory paragraphs to Queen Eliza- 
beth and King James that preface his books, the 
shrewd and prescient summations of things politi- 
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cal which from time to time Bacon offered — and 


_ vainly. — to a sovereign who was not disposed to 
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lend an ear to prophets. It would be well, I felt, 
to introduce Bacon’s writings in my book chrono- 
logically, at the time and in the circumstances 
when they were written; this would help to reveal 
the man. For instance, the essay Of Deformity. 
Bland, suave, seemingly impersonal, this essay is 
actually a devastating description of Bacon’s first 
cousin, Robert Cecil, the tiny hunchback, Lord 
Treasurer of England, whom Bacon looked on as 
his enemy. i 

I planned to call my book, in subtitle, “The 
Temper of a Man” — Francis Bacon, The Temper of 
a Man — from Plutarch, who said, “Authority and 
place try the tempers of men, by moving every 
passion and discovering every frailty.” Because I 
had written much about Francis Bacon in Coke’s 
biography, and much also about the contemporary 
political and legal scene, I decided that I could 
now write a short book, putting into it only what 
truly interested me. I didn’t have to animadvert 
on the history of jury trials; I had done that in 
Coke’s biography. Nor need I go exhaustively 
into the difference between common law and the 
Roman system — between accusatory and inquisi- 
tory courtroom procedure. And if I were bored 
with, for instance, Bacon’s celebrated philosophic 
idols — his idols of the tribe, of the marketplace, 
and so on — I could simply leave them out. 

Nor did I plan my essays as comparative philos- 
ophy, discussions of what Bacon borrowed from 
the Greeks, what he repudiated, and what was his 
own. That had been done by writers far better 
equipped for it than I. Lord Campbell, writing in 
the nineteenth century his famous series entitled 
Lives of the Lord Chancellors, remarked that “no 
writer has yet presented Bacon to us familiarly 
and naturally, from boyhood to old age — shown 
us how this character was formed and developed 
— or explained his motives and feelings at differ- 
ent stages of his eventful career.” 

I asked myself, Could I attempt that? Well, I 
was going to try. In my preface I would be frank 
about it, as Elizabeth Jenkins was in her biogra- 
phy of Elizabeth the Great. “The aim of this 
book,” says Miss Jenkins succinctly, “‘was to col- 
lect interesting personal information about Queen 
Elizabeth.” 

Now, the moment a biographer makes this kind 
of decision, his entire search for material is thereby 
directed and influenced — subject, of course, to 
that preliminary, wider search for historical back- 
ground upon which we have already touched, In 
Francis Bacon I had as subject a man articulate 
beyond any but the angels. How, therefore, did 
he speak? It was imperative that I know. What 
kind of words did he use in conversation?. Was 
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his way of talking quick, lively, witty or slow, 
quiet, deep? Could I find the tenor and timbre of 
his voice? I was aware that Walter Ralegh had a 
high, thin voice and spoke with a Devon burr; 
parliamentary reporters have noted voices calling 
to speak louder. We know something of Queen 
Elizabeth’s voice, which seems to have possessed 
a magnetic quality; her pronunciation of words 
was especially attractive. After one of her speeches 
in Parliament, a reporter wrote that he had been 
‘so entranced by Her Majesty’s manner of speech 
and her shaping of words that he forgot to write 
down much of what she said. 

Above all other intellectual qualities, Sir Francis 
Bacon valued clarity, or said he did. Yet Bacon 
indulged at times in the most bizarre collection of 
words, all but incomprehensible and never, so far 
as I can learn, used before or since — words like 
spinosity, assentatorily, illaqueation. Bacon spoke of 
the ways and ambages of God. (We do find ambage 
in the King James Bible.) “The more subtle forms 
of sophistry,” Bacon writes, “with their illaquea- 
tions and redargutions.’ Redargution is a word 
from old logic. “Now rare,” the dictionary says. 

In 1584, a young lawyer wrote that he had been 
to court to hear Bacon argue his first case, and that 
Bacon had ‘spangled his speech with unusual 
words, somewhat obscure, and as it were, pre- 
suming on the judges’ capacities.” There is small 
doubt that our hero liked to show off, indoors and 
out — a not unattractive trait, if a man’s mind 
sparkles, though deplorable in duller souls. Wil- 
liam Camden, a contemporary historian, writes 
that Lord Bacon “was of a high-flying and lively 
wit, striving in some things to be rather admired 
than understood.” Bacon’s fancy phrases irritated 
his mother, that redoubtable lady, who was her- 
self fluent in both Greek and Latin. Writing to 
Bacon’s brother, Lady Bacon once enclosed a 
letter of Francis’, with the comment, ‘‘Construe 
the interpretation. I do not understand his enig- 
matical, folded language.” 

Yet we know that in conversation, Bacon even- 
tually learned to be silent, a good listener. After 
Bacon’s death, his secretary wrote of him that he 
was “no dashing man, to put others down as some 
men do, nor one that would appropriate the 
speech wholly to himself or delight to outview 
others. He would draw a man on, to allure him 
to speak upon such a matter as wherein he was 
peculiarly skilful. And for himself he condemned 
no man’s observation, but would light his torch 
at every man’s candle.” 

We don’t know whether Bacon’s voice was low 
or high. But we know that he spoke quickly; I 
think he stuttered. In his private notebooks he 
cautions against “hasty speech,” which he says 
“drives a man to a non-plus or unseemly stam- 
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mering.” He cautions himself also against making 
faces, or moving the head and hand while talking. 

From all this one gains some notion of Bacon’s 
bearing and manner, or, as his own century would 
have phrased it, his carriage and address. Here 
was a mind so quick, with perceptions so rapid 
that their owner must discipline himself, hold 


.back, hold back while lesser minds had time to 


grind their way upward to meet him. “Always,” 
wrote Francis Bacon, talking to himself, “Always let 
losers have their words.” How many times Francis 
Bacon must have out-thought his adversary, 
talked him down! And how many times, told 
himself afterward — though in his own peerless 
vernacular — “Oh, for God’s sake, why didn’t I 
let the man have his say, and get it all out of his 
system?” 

“Always let losers have their words.” Francis 
Bacon in bis thirties had much to learn before he ar- 
rived at that mature conversational hospitality which 
would “light [its] torch at every man’s candle.” 
The notebooks speak often of his being ill, and 
suggest a variety of wild nostrums and remedies. 
Was poor health, then, constitutional with Bacon, 
part of his sensitive disposition? Or did he merely 
imagine ill health? Above all, what spiritual or 
emotional weakness led so brilliant and effectual 
a gentleman to be forever in debt, and in the end, 
to ruin his reputation and career by nothing more, 
or less, than a complete inability to manage money? 

I asked myself, What zs a spendthrift? Is the 
spendthrift, as is said of the compulsive gambler, 
motivated by a desire for love? A desire for re- 
venge — perhaps revenge upon himself, self-pun- 
ishment, the death wish? The ability to stay out 
of debt, to keep careful financial accounts — is 
this the trait of a noble nature or an ignoble one, 
or is it merely a convenience in a money-oriented 
society? I went to the psychiatric library at the 
University of Pennsylvania and read everything 
I could find about money, its meaning and sym- 
bolism. And when one plunges into that, one 
swims in muddy waters. 


An now the question of how Bacon looked. 
First of all, we betake ourselves to the National 
Portrait Gallery in London, and walk through the 
rooms until we come to our hero. But the trouble 
with Tudor and Elizabethan portraits, unless they 
are painted by very great artists — say a Holbein 
— is that they all look alike, they are no more than 
costume pictures. We see a pointed beard, a laced 
ruff, doublet and hose and a handsome leg, a 
sword, a short cloak thrown back. It could be Sir 
Walter Ralegh, or it could be anybody. Ten steps 
farther, however, and we come upon our man, 
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glorious in the Lord Chancellor’s robes of office, 
a black steeple hat squarely on his head. (Noth- 
ing is less becoming than those steeple hats.) This 
is the best-known portrait of Bacon, a copy of the 
Van Somer portrait of 1617. The Lord Chancellor 
stands at full length by a table, on which rests the 
Great Seal of his office. 

All very well, but is this really Francis Bacon? I 
for one do not believe it, though the portrait is 
labeled correctly. There is a flat quality to this 
painting; the face and figure do not resemble any- 
one alive. And Francis Bacon, whether you love 
him or hate him, was a man alive to his fingertips. 
One thinks of him — and on firsthand evidence — 
as always in motion, his hand raised in gesture, his 
body tense with eagerness. This pompous, impor- 
tant monster on Van Somer’s canvas is an offense 
against biographical truth. Francis Bacon loathed 
self-important people. ‘‘Grave solemn wits,” he 
wrote, “have more dignity than felicity.” Could a 
man who was himself pompous say a thing like that? 
No! Bacon surely possessed the qualizy of felicity; 
all his works bear witness to it. 

Painted portraits of famous men unfortunately 
are apt to show their subjects in middle age or older, 
at the time of glory. This is very natural; only in 
success has a man money to pay a painter. Only 
then do his colleagues subscribe to a fund, so that 
the Lord Chancellor may ornament some wall in 
solemn effigy. But the biographer does not set out 
to write about a middle-aged man. Where, we ask 
indignantly, is the youth? Where is the young man, 
striving for position? Where is “Mr. Bacon, of 
Gray’s Inn,” as he was called in early reports of law 
cases, before he became a knight and long, long 
before he was Lord Verulam and Viscount St. Al- 
bans. The young strong, ambitious ‘‘Mr. Bacon, of 
Gray’s Inn” — where is he? 

To my mind, the best, most revealing likeness of 
Francis Bacon was made when he was about ten 
years old, perhaps twelve. We are very, very fortu- 
rate to have it. It is a terra cotta bust, done from 
life, and it sits today cn a library shelf at Gorham- 
bury Manor in Hertfordshire, where Bacon lived. 
The sculpture is brightly colored, and so alive that 
to be left alone in the room with it raises the hackles 
on the back of one’s neck. The custodian, Mrs. 
King, later told me that others, including herself, 
had experienced the sensation. 

On shelves nearby are the matching busts of 
Francis’ father and mother, done by the same artist, 
whose name we do not know. We know, however, 
that Bacon’s father, Sir Nicholas, ordered the three 
‘lisenesses sculptured, circa 1572, probably by some 
traveling Tuscan artist who had come north to earn 
money by fashioning statues for noblemen’s gar- 
dens; Italian statuary was much in vogue at the 
time. È 
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One sees a striking likeness between the boy 
Francis and his mother, except in the direction of 
their glance. Lady Bacon looks out upon her world 
as if in her Puritan conscience she defied it to be 
wicked; her blue eyes are fearless, candid. Whereas 
Francis’ glance is a little down, and sidewise. When 
I saw the boy’s oblique, questioning look, I ex- 
claimed aloud, because I had seen it before, in every 
portrait of Bacon, even the monstrous Van Somer in 
the steeple hat. Plainly, that glance was authentic, 
and how characteristic of the man whom this boy 
was to become! The boy’s forehead is wide, jutting 
above arched, even eyebrows. There is a startling 
width from back of head to forehead; one observes 
there was room for brains inside this skull case. It 
is a face attractive rather than handsome; it has a 


quality of fascination, of magnetism. 
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The next portrait we have of Bacon was done 
when he was eighteen, a law student at Gray’s Inn, 
in London. It is a miniature, painted by Hilliard, 
the fashionable miniaturist who painted Queen 
Elizabeth, and it is a vague, insubstantial thing, not . 
to be relied on, and rather too pretty, I would think. 
The most revealing thing about it is an inscription 
the artist wrote around the edge, in Latin: “Oh, 
that I had a canvas to paint his mind!’ Now, an 
artist does not customarily paint in such an inscrip- 
tion, especially for an eighteen-year-old subject. 
During those sittings the conversation must have 
been memorable, and certainly, amusing. One re- 
calls what Bacon’s close friend of later life, Tobie 
Matthew, said of Lord Chancellor Bacon when 
visiting him at Gorhambury. “We passed our time 
together in much gusto, for there was not such a 
companion in the world.” 


Bites in their search, are likely to come 
upon their best bits in unexpected places. There- 
fore it is well to keep the eye, as the saying goes, 
peeled. While reading for Bacon’s biography, I 
happened to go out to California, lecturing on a 
subject lamentably remote from Francis Bacon. On 
a certain campus I was housed in the new faculty 
club. As I entered my bedroom door I saw, out the 
window, across not more than thirty feet of green- 
sward, a small elegant brick building, over whose 
doorway were engraved the words “Bacon Li- 
brary.” I kept right on going, out the back door 
and into the building. (I knew the library existed, 
but I had forgotten where it was.) 

The building itself was charming inside as well as 
out. But the books had been chosen and placed by 
members of that magnificently imaginative tribe 
which calls itself Baconian, and believes that Francis 
Bacon wrote Shakespeare’s plays. So-called Ba- 
conian collections are highly spiced with volumes on 
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Rosicrucianism, cipherology, and demonology in 
general. However, one usually finds there first edi- 
tions of Bacon’s works and other treasures that 
might better be housed elsewhere. 

The librarian, a hospitable young woman, 
showed me her treasures, then pulled out a folder 
of photographs. Now, in England, in the little 
church at St. Albans where Bacon is buried, there 
is a marble statue of him in the chancel. Bacon’s 
faithful secretary and friend, Thomas Meautys, had 
it made after Bacon’s death and put it up at his 
own expense. I had visited this little church and had 
seen the sculpture. Indeed, I had stood long, gazing 
at it; upon this statue I was to base my idea of how 
Bacon looked after he was sixty, though at the time 
I was unaware of this. Thomas Meautys, who 
adored his master, wrote a brief, lively biography of 
him, and edited several of his books posthumously. 
In short, Meautys was a scholar and a gentleman; 
I knew he would not have permitted a monument 
that did not do his master justice, especially after 
paying for it himself. There, above the chancel, 
Bacon sits at ease in his garden chair. Plainly, he 
is meditating. A soft slouch hat is on his head; one 
hand supports his chin, the other hangs carelessly 
over the chair arm. Meautys must often have seen 
his master sit like this. Below is an inscription in 
Latin. “Sic sedebat,” it says in part. “Thus he used 
to sit.” 

In the church the sculpture is placed so that one 
can see it only from the front, by no means the most 
advantageous view. This I did not know at the 
time. I learned it in, of all places, the little Bacon 
Library in California. The librarian produced her 
folder and took out a photograph of the statue. To 
my surprise it was a side view, probably the only 
such view taken in centuries. “How did you get 
this?” I exclaimed. “Oh,” the librarian said, “‘the 
monument was lifted down to be cleaned last year, 
for the quadricentennial celebration of Bacon’s 
birth. And somebody snapped it.” 

Seen from the side, the sculpture had a different 
quality, much more lifelike. At once, I saw how 
correct had been Thomas Meautys’ inscription, 
* Sic sedebat”? : “Thus he used to sit.” Thus he medi- 
tated, I thought, looking at the picture. Thus he 
wrote his books, thus propounded his philosophy of 
learning, so new to his world, so little to be believed 
and credited in his time. When I got home to Bryn 
Mawr, a reproduction of the photograph was wait- 
ing, sent me by the California librarian. Here at 
home I could study the picture at leisure, alone in 
my room, always a good practice for biographers. 
This, then, was what the Lord Chancellor had 


become in full maturity; this was what he had made 
of himself. At ease in his garden, thoughtful. In 
the set of the head is a touch of humility which in 
earlier years he may not have shown, but which 
misfortune and tragedy have taught him: There is 
sadness, too, in this pose, a gentle melancholy. 
How much of this could I put on paper? Very 
little, I decided; I had better Jean to fact rather 
than surmise. Fortunately, a man so famous as 
Francis Bacon was bound to be described by con- 
temporaries who knew him. Dr. Harvey wrote that 
Bacon had “‘a delicate, lively hazel eye, like the eye 
of a viper.” I brooded long over this. In our Phila- 


delphia zoo are no English vipers; the keeper of- 


the reptile house says he doesn’t think any vipers 
have hazel eyes. What could Dr. Harvey have pos- 
sibly meant? William Camden the historian testified 
that Bacon’s forehead was “indented with age be- 
fore he was old.” In short, Bacon early wore the 
scholar’s frown. Someone else who knew him wrote 
that when conversing, Bacon looked away from the 
person addressed — to me the trait of a man for 
whom ideas are more interesting than persons. In 
my book I said so. 

To describe a man so that others will see him 
presents great difficulty, not so much in cne’s choice 
of words as in acquiring the initial understanding of 
one’s subject, one’s-hero. It is a long journey the 
biographer makes, for myself a journey of excite- 
ment from start to finish. While engaged in it I 


_ think often of what the young John Adams said 
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when his friends remarked that his studies of law 
and government must be dull, fatiguing. So much 
memorizing of detail, so tedious a search after the 
facts! Adams was indignant. “To me,” he wrote, 
“no romance is more entertaining.” 


GLIMPSE OF THE ICE 


spy W. S. MERWIN 


I am sure now 

A light under the skin coming nearer 
Bringing snow í 
Then at nightfall a moth has thawed out and is 
Dripping against the glass 

I wonder if death will be silent after all 

Or a cry frozen in another age 





The Underdeveloped 
British Businessman 


by Sheffield White 
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Britain’s current economic troubies, believes Sheffield White, stem from the British business- 


man himself, who seems all tco content to remain mired in the outmoded methods of the past. 


Sheffield White is the pseudonym of a director of a British business concern. 


Toa in the past few years has chewed on 
mcre self-delusion than any nation can be expected 
to swallow without acute indigestion. ‘‘English 
methods are the best methods.” “British craftsman- 
ship is the best in the world.” ‘British radio is the 
best in the world!’ Be the accent Oxford, BBC, or 
Cockney, the gist is the same: If it’s Eritish, by 
definition it’s the best. 

The economic situation today would not lead one 
to believe wholeheartedly in this opinion. Eng- 
land’s forecast growth rate for 1965 is 1.1 percent 
below that of 1964, and economists see the rate for 
1966 falling to the discouraging figure of 1 percent. 
This is far below the forecast figures for France, 
4 percent; Japan and the United States, 4 percent; 
and West Germany, 5 percent. With the rest of the 
West in if not a boom, certainly a reasonable fac- 
simile thereof, England is today talking of a reces- 
sion, worrying about balance of payments, and 
fearing the effects of a possible revaluation of the 
pound. And after years of pointing with unjustified 
pride at something they call “full employment,” 
workers are now being declared “redundant” (Eng- 
lish for “unnecessary” ) by the thousands. 

A few months ago the largest British car manu- 
facturer, BMC, put ten thousand workers on a 
four-day week. Other manufacturers are in the 
wait-and-see period. It appears likely that total car 
production will be down by more than 150,000 from 
last year. Domestic appliances, television sets, 
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radios are also sliding off in sales, and gloomy are 
the predictions for fall and winter sales. But whose 
fault, and what’s the cure? You can hear almost 
any answer your prejudices desire. But three years 
as a director of an English company have given me a 
distinct feeling that Britain’s economic problems 
stem in large part from the British businessman 
himself, and he in turn is the inevitable product of 
the social environment of England. 

One finds in the British public a debilitating 
willingness to go along with things, good or bad, as 
they are. There is an apathetic acceptance of 
shoddy merchandise, second-rate workmanship, 
and slipshod service. There is no passion for im- 
provement, no sense of urgency. No one gets angry. 
The expressive action is not a shout but a shrug. 
All is passed off with “Not to worry. It will all sort 
itself out.” 

The winter of 1962 was the coldest in memory. 
Since it is estimated that only 12 to 18 percent of 
the homes in Britain are centrally heated, what heat 
there is in London is provided by electric “‘fires,” or 
space heaters. -When all these went on at once 
throughout the city, the load was too much for 
London’s electricity supply. So for days on end, 
when the cold was at its coldest, little or no heat was 
available. One can almost hear the angry crowds 
gathered around the city hall of any American city. 
But in London? Some grumbling, some grousing, 
but no indignation. “Not to worry. It will all sort 
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itself out.” And the next winter came statements 
from the electricity board warning of coming elec- 
tricity shortages if another cold winter should visit 
itself upon London. Nothing had been done to see 
that one of the world’s great cities should not be 
cold in winter. 

This lethargy, this willingness to muddle through, 
this reluctance to remedy outmoded ways, pervades 
business as it pervades the entire scene. 

A young man recently joined one of the largest 
travel agencies in London. As low man on the 
totem pole he started going through files. He found 
there a number of requests for travel rates, accom- 
modations, and so on, each with its appropriate 
answer. He rather brightly thought that following 
up these requests might lead to some business, so he 
got on the telephone. He had completed three or 
four calls when his boss asked what he was doing. 
The young man told him, whereupon his boss an- 
swered, “This isn’t the way we do business. We 
don’t bother our clients. If they want anything 
from us, they know where we are.” 

So is enterprise stifled in England today. There 
is still an abiding dislike, if not contempt, for any- 
thing that smacks of “salesmanship.” It is not per- 
formed on any level, from the managing director to 
the salesgir] at the counter. A charming Australian 
woman in search of gifts for friends back home in 
Canberra went into a Bond Street shop for scarves. 
She found an aisle table laden with them and 
picked out half a dozen, with thoughtful considera- 
tion for her friends’ tastes. “What are you doing 
with those?” a chilly voice asked over her shoulder. 
“I should like to buy them.” “Well, you can’t. 
These are sale merchandise, and the sale doesn’t 
begin for two days.” The Australian, not awed by 
British imperiousness, drew herself up and re- 
marked, “No wonder your English economy is in 
such trouble,” and walked out the door. 

Not so many years ago, the British motorcar in- 
dustry had the Australian market wrapped up, with 
more than 70 percent of the market. Today British 
manufacturers have 12 percent, because, like the 
salesgirl in Bond Street, they disregarded their cus- 
tomers. The Australians wanted a car designed for 
Australia, not England. The longer distances re- 
quired cars with more powerful engines, more leg- 
room, more comfort, and larger gasoline tanks. But 
the same four-cylinder, small, underpowered “‘suit- 
able-to-English-needs” cars kept coming out. It 
was inevitable that the Aussies turned to the United 
States, and England lost another market. 

More recently, the same trend of events has been 
seen in Nigeria. In 1959, Nigeria imported 4681 
British cars and 4745 non-British. Five years later, 
in 1964, imports from Britain were just about the 
same, 4353, but the non-British imports had sky- 
rocketed to 13,241. The total value of British cars 


imported into Nigeria has fallen from £3,800,000 
in 1960, the year of Nigeria’s independence; to 
£2,200,000 in 1964. 

There is nothing fundamentally inferior about the 
British cars, nor is price the problem. A British 
Ford Zephyr 4 at £1100 is virtually the same price 
as the French Peugeot Saloon. Yet in exporting to 
Nigeria, France has already overtaken Britain in 


© this class of car: 2446 against 1593. 


It is the Australian story all over again. The 
Nigerians need tough cars capable of standing up 
to their bumpy, potholed roads. The French Peu- 
geot, with its heavy springs and all-over rugged 
construction, fills the bill exactly, while to quote 
one British owner of a Peugeot: “British cars just 
rattle to pieces on these roads.” 


i English businessman makes little real effort 
to find out what his export market needs or wants. 
He makes it, be it car, ship, or dynamo, the way 
he always has, sells it on his own terms, and more 
often than not, as many an Englishman has con- 
fessed, fails to keep his delivery dates or live up to 
his service promises. This was all very well for the 
“lesser breeds without the law” in the days of the 
empire, but unfortunately, the lesser breeds aren’t 
lesser anymore. They’re smart fellows indeed, who 
know what they want, and if they can’t get it from 
England, there are plenty of places where they can. 
So they buy their ships from Japan, their small 


motorcars from Germany, their iron and steel from | 


Alsace, and their almost anything else from the 
United States. 

The English businessman simply. dces not know 
how to cope with competition, perhaps because he 
doesn’t like it, doesn’t want it, and believes if he 
does nothing about it, it will go away. He is quite 
comfortable in his cartel mind. He is happiest with 
high prices and high profit percentages; let sales 


take care of themselves. 
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A sales and marketing meeting took place in the 
conference room of one of the largest and most suc- 
cessful English manufacturers of food products. His 
leading product, once enjoying upwards of a 60 
percent share of the market, was being vigorously 
and successfully attacked by an equally good but 
lower-priced product. What to do? One bold 
marketeer suggested: “Cut your price. Take a 
lower unit profit, and go after your competitors 
hammer and tongs with more advertising and pro- 


motion.” “Impossible” was the repiy. “The di- 


rectors would never stand for a profit cut.” The 
profit per packet was 47 percent! 

This obsession with long profit margins appar- 
ently blinded British business to the lesson of John 
Bloom. Mr. Bloom took for himself 25 percent of 
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the home-washer business in less than eighteen 
months. His method was simple and so well-known 
in the United States as to be trite. He made a good 
twin-tub washer, priced it way below the popular 
brands, and sold it door to door, with the aid of big 
blatant bombastic ads. British housewives, who, it 
had been thought, would never respond to this un- 
British, high-pressure salesmanship, bought Mr. 
Bloom’s washers in bunches like bananas. But the 
message was never received, and Mr. Bloom’s sub- 
sequent failure, for reasons that had nothing to do 
with his salesmanship, justified the indignant indus- 
try in its indignation. 

English business has still to discover, as American 
business did long ago, that high volume at reason- 
able profit is what makes the balance sheet bloom. 
Certainly there are some Englishmen who realize 
this, but they tend to be those with a deal of in- 
ternational marketing experience. Commander 
Whitehead, the bearded president of Schweppes 
(U.S.A.), Ltd., in 1953 dropped the price of 
Schweppes Quinine Water by 50 percent, and sales 
“Schweppervesced”? 1000 percent over the previous 
vear. Years later when introducing Schweppes 
Bitter Lemon to the United States, the high cost of 
ingredients and cross-country transportation dic- 
tated lower profit margins than the far from exorbi- 
tant 20 percent of the quinine water. The tempta- 
tion to raise Bitter Lemon prices to return the same 
margin was hardheadedly resisted. Now Schweppes 
Bitter Lemon is a firmly established going product 
in major markets. 

In fact, the whole Schweppes operation in the 
United States is, or should be, a clear abject lesson 
to all British businessmen, not only those interested 
in export. Commander Whitehead reports that in 
its seventh year of operation, the whole of the Eng- 
lish parent company’s investment has been repaid. 
And at the end of 1963, sales were twelve times over 
those of the successful year of 1953 (the year that 
itself was 1000 percent over 1952!). 


e and marketing skill, however, are 
nət the only, and perhaps not even the most impor- 
tant, deficiency of the British businessman. The 
Observer, a London newspaper not noted for going 
oif half-cocked, reports that “the misuse of man- 
power in factories up and down the land is a crying 
scandal.” The prideful boast that England has few 
if any unemployed — “Look how much better we 
are than the United States, with 5 percent of your 
labor force not working !’? — becomes empty indeed 
when the prefix “un” is changed to the more factual 
“mis.” This misemployment is not confined to the 
men at the machines. It finds its way into the execu- 
tive office as well. One man in a managerial ca- 
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pacity for a world-famous textile firm left after five 
years. “Why I left,” he explained to a Sunday Times 
reporter, “was that for the majority of my time I 
was grossly under-employed. I spent three months 
in one of the factories knitting my own pyjamas. 
At no time was I given any responsibility or execu- 
tive authority.” 

Leslie Williams, vice-chairman of Imperial 
Chemical Industries, is quoted in the Observer as 
saying that the work now done by 160,000 ICI 
workers could well be turned out by 15,000 less. 
“It is no gocd pillorying the unions,” he says. 
“Management throughout Britain is blindly con- 
vinced that it is using the best possible system.” 

Best it may be to British minds, but productivity 
figures suggest otherwise. At Youngstown Sheet and 
Tube, ninety-five people turn out $2,800,000 worth 
of steel; at Stewart & Lloyd’s, one of Britain’s 
largest steel companies, it takes 259 men to produce 
the same amount. Imperial Chemical Industries 
employs 167 people to produce $2,800,000 worth of 
chemicals, DuPont 101. And so it goes throughout 
British industry. According to McKinsey, the inter- 
national management-consultant firm, turnover per 
worker in the United States is two or three times 
that in Britain. William Keefer, an American, is 
vice president of Warner Electric Brake & Clutch 
in the United States and a director of Westool Com- 
pany, Durham, England. He reports, “With the 
same machinery the American workman turns out 
three times as much as his British counterpart. 
Even though we pay our workmen more than twice 
as much as in England, even though the United 
States is four thousand miles from Europe and Eng- 
land only two hundred, we can make the same 
product and undersell its English counterpart all 
over the Continent.” The figures he quotes carry 
their own warning to British business. The yearly 
output per worker in cash sales: Westool (England) 
£2400; Warner ( United States) £9280. The British 
firm, of which Warner owns one third, employs 
900, the American firm 1000. Yet the American 
company has annual sales of more than three times 
those of Westool. (And Westool is one of the most 
modern factories in England. It has three modern 
buildings with piped-in music and complete air 
conditioning.) The average wage of Westool is 
about $45 a week, plus $28 in overtime. Warner’s 
workers make about $105 per week, with an extra 
in overtime of another $45. So the American worker 
makes more than twice as much as his English 
counterpart, but he pays for this with his greater 
productivity. 

In West Germany, too, the contrast is hardly con- 
soling. Britain and West Germany are broadly 
similar in population and size of labor force. Yet 
in the ten years from 1953 to 1963, production in 
West Germany more than doubled; in England it 
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- has risen a discouraging 36 percent. Taking 1959.. 


as a base, the index of national production in Ger- 
- many has risen 32 points, in England only'17. Dur- 
` ing this’ same. period, Germany’s sharé of: world 
~ trade.has gone from 18.5 percent to.20.2 percent, 
“whereas England? s has sunk from 17.8 percent to 15 
> percent.: 

. Real wages in Germany, with ‘full allowance for 
. cost-of-living increases, -have doubled. since 1953, 
_‘compared with Britain’s increase of 36 percent. 
Here again, as in the United States, the German 


wage increase has been earned by increased ‘pro-- 
„ductivity — 107 percent, while England lags sadly. 


‘behind with little over 30 percent. 


Yet in uses ‘of manpower, to requote ICI’s Mr. — 


`” Williams, “Management. throughout Britain is 
` blindly convinced, that it is mng the best possible 
"system !??" ` 

This “best bk asia seems to be one based 
“on the assumption that the “gifted amateur” is in 
_some occult British way better than the professional. 
An example of this attitude is the way in which an 
“English businessman will evaluate an associate. 
“Pilkington-Jones,” he’ will say, “‘is,a splendid chap 
and not’ bad at his job either.” 
_ counterpart, making the same kind of judgment, will 
; Say, “Bill Jones is one hell of a sales manager and 


His: American” 


- it were, built into small children before they have’ 
-assimilated even the most elementary factual infor- . 


not a bad'joe either.” The depressing thing to:one ` 


whose ‘entire ancéstry, immediate and remote, is 
British,-and who .came.to England with stars in his 
oe is the bleakness of the future. 

One would: expect that the older generation ‘of 


managers, stuck with: their built-in British preju-- 


. hees; had” messed things up a bit, but that the 
_ younger generation, brought up ina far more com- 


: petitive world, would move in with new ideas, new’ 


- energy, new skills, and put.things right. The dis- 
appointing aspect ‘of, this theory, however, is that 
the vast majority of the new managerial generation 


are products of precisely the environment that pro- .. 
duced their predecessors. They come from the same — 


` class,.and. class is still a dominant factor in British 
- society., They went to. and were conditioned by the 
„same public schools and the same two universities. 
For though the grammar school and red-brick uni- 
versities have had much publicity, their effect, if 
any, still ‘lies in the future. One company, a large 
textile and chemical concern, openly admits it re- 
‘cruits only Oxbridge graduates. “They are the 
- cream. Why should we look elsewhere?” 
It is true,-of course, that these new men are some- 
what more aware of the times and its needs. They 
- do exhibit somewhat. more business radicalism than 


England’s economie morass.. 


led them into the morass in the first place. 


Possibly one would, not view the future ih quite : Ate 
so gray a light if one could see the current delusions i 
` dying with the generation they nourish. A. blow © 


to this hope was delivered by two eminent British 
psychologists, Gustav Jahoda of the University of 


Strathclyde in Glasgow, and Henri Tajfel of Ox- i 
ford. On September 3, 1965, they presented a .:. 
report to the British. Association for the Advanée- . 


ment of Science that said, in part; “Emotional 


At best they seek to `. 
travel a ‘little faster along the same old paths that’ ’ 





attitudes toward various foreign countries. are, as: `. 


mation about-them.- Generally the children said 


the people Dey, liked belonged to their own na- ` 


tionality.” 

This, of course, is not PEENE One Todd 
expect to find’ this attitude among children of 
most, if not all, countries. But the report goes on 


to point out that this. somewhat chauvinistic atti- ` 


tude is observed among English children particu- 
larly. “One could almost say,” 
cludes, “that in England the word ‘English’ is 


equivalent to ‘nice’ and ‘not English’ to ‘not nicé.?” ~ 


England has already had as great an effect on 
civilization as: China, Greece, or Rome. It has 
founded and run the greatest empire in history: 
It colonized a large part of the- world, and for 
generations, for all practical * purposes, ran it. 


These past accomplishments seem ever in the fore- |.” 


front of-an Englishman’s mind. He longs for those 
` great times to return, to see again the world’s map 


colored largely red. He resents the fact that others, 
less able and less admirable, with not so distin- ` 
guished an accent, have taken his place, a not of. - 


‘power, certainly of influence. 


But the impression is that the drive necessary to - 
compete in an increasingly competitive industrial. 
The remarks about’ ` 
British golf made by Mark McCormack, the Ohio 


world ‘is simply not there. 


lawyer. who manages.Gary Player, Art Palmer, 


_and Jack Nicklaus, might well apply to -British 


_ business. 


those they follow. It is hardly, however, the ad- ' 


venturous, searching imagination that at an earlier 
day in Britain’s life produced the. Industrial Revo- 
lution. It.is more of the pale-pink variety that 


“rarely urges them into a oping for new path; out of 
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“Being -British,”’ he said, 


don’t have that competitive ‘edge.’: And if Palmer 


and Player played there they wouldn’t havevit. a 


either.” 


to acquire the competitive “edge”? without which 


Britain seems likely to remain hopelessly rooted: in ` 


the outmoded methods of the past: 


r 


the report cón- ` 


“is a definite’. 
drawback in golf. Stroke for stroke Peter Alliss - 
and Christy O’Connor [top-ranking British pro- ` 
fessional golfers] are equal to Palmer and Player. . 
But, because of the tempo of British golf, they just -' 


One would hope that the coming generation of © 
English businessmen would see through the com-- . 
‘placent self-delusions of their predecessors and seek . ' 
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THE THIRTIES: 


_ Frayed Collars and 
Large Visions 


by LOUIS KRONENBERGER 


I. ANY attempt at truth, perhaps nothing can be 
more subjective, impressionist, Pirandellian, than 
one’s memories of a bygone era. The associations 
are so many, so garlanded with nostalgia, so can- 
“kered with ego; the corroborations so few. The 
“mind “lets go a thousand things”; even worse, it 
hangs on, raggedly, crookedly, to a thousand others; 
and when what we happen to confront is the con- 
fluence of many minds, or many volumes of mem- 
voirs, even fairly recent history can become astig- 
matic and blurred. 

About the 1930s in America — not just the spot- 
lighted thirties of Wall Street and the White House, 
or of the apple-sellers and the breadline, but the 
thirties of the intellectual, artistic, professional 
world —- there is a certain common remembrance 
of things past, in part because the things were so 
vivid, in part because life itself so strove to be 
communal. The thirties are relatively “clear” be- 
cause they moved, with gathering momentum, in 
one direction. Certain events — Hitler, Anschluss, 
the Nazi-Soviet pact — were like fire alarms; cer- 
ain others —~ Ethiopia, Catalonia, concentration 
camps — like tolling bells; others still — the Reich- 
stag fire or the Russian trials — like baleful flares 
in the night. Yet of how many of even such crises 
have those who were grown-up in the thirties a 
‘precise awareness? Unless we were orderly and 
accurate diarists at the time, we are by now the 
heirs of all too many other diaries, the dupes of all 
“too many tricks and transpositions of memory. 
“What most people recall is less the historic station 
tops on the way to Munich or Moscow or Ar- 
mageddon than what it was like, or how they acted, 
r-whom they consorted with, on the train. Further- 
yore, there were so many people getting breath- 
essly on or, later, brusquely off; there was so much 
erouting and being shunted onto sidings; and all 























BOOKS and MEN In their memoirs of the 1930s, a walke 
city, Alfred Kazin, and a walker in the country, Granville Hicks, meet ( 
special moment in American life. Their rendezvous suggests lo ATLANTIC ¢r 


Louis Kronenberger contrasts and similarities that are pertinent to the 19 































the reading matter and the bulky luggage an 
officious, loquacious conductors; and the a 
changes of scenery, of climate, of weather - 
least the storms that would “clear the air.” 
in a sense, the worst of times and the best of 
everything, that is to say, seemed to be falling 
but was to be much better put together aga 

The train and the passengers, the conducto 
the station stops, so often recalled to us, aré ev 
again in two very recent accounts: Alfred Ka 
Starting Out in the Thirties and Granville F 
autobiography, Part of the Truth. The two mm 
decidedly unlike in makeup and approach, a 
linked for representing the two kinds of thou 
people whom the thirties had a most particu 
relevance and power to engage. Here were 
classic, protesting American types — the New 
intellectual Jew with a working-class backgrou 












































Walker in the City, as Mr. Kazin called his 
ier volume of memoirs; and the small-town 
-w Englander, the Thoreauvian and Puritan 
Protestant, the walker in the country. For any 
uch Jew, political and social protest was a matter 
f conditioning; for any such Gentile, it became a 
atter of conscience. What for the Jew, given his 
disabilities and his historic “homelessness,” con- 
tuted an ingrained point of view and a sense of 
me, a kind of adjustment to maladjustment, 
stituted for the New Englander a tocsined point 
departure and a cause for outrage. Where the 
w. tends to grow hoarse and disputatious over 
enets.and texts, the New Englander more often 
out a stern and simple Jch kann nicht anders. 
ether, the Jew’s enlightened sense of persecu- 
n and the New Englander’s awakened sense of 
ligation have been now the watchdogs of Ameri- 
n injustice, and now the bloodhounds. During 
1930s they could many times seem both. 
‘Though Part of the Truth spans Mr. Hicks’s life 
om birth until very recently, its most noteworthy, 
f not most typical, pages concern the thirties — 
ove from his emerging Communist sympathies, 
ugh his years of open Party membership, to his 
ak with the Party after the Hitler-Stalin pact. 
inly within the modest confines of Mr. Hicks’s 
his account of these years is admirably forth- 
it, with nothing vital begged or hidden, and 
1 nothing gratuitously highlighted. Indeed, 
ause of its spare, resolute factuality, the book 
“son a certain Yankee flatness of tone. One 
mises that much of it was transcribed from a 
ful and unadorned diary, so that dealing (even 
ing the thirties) with considerable variety of 
tter, Mr. Hicks’s account runs to facts oftener 
faces, to the outward event as much as the 
rd-experience. But just because Mr. Hicks 
ot view the thirties as simply a form of drama, 
book may have the greater value as a document. 
Ar. Kazin’s title, Starting Out in the Thirties, keys 
book perfectly, since it treats of a person in 
ms of a period. Coming from a Socialist Brook- 
“home, the nineteen-year-old Alfred Kazin 
-pped out, in 1934, upon a stage that was in 
me ways an extension of his upbringing. It was 
ach more brightly, not to say luridly, lighted, 
vever, and came to feature a well-known cast of 
icters — James Farrell, John Chamberlain, 
‘rt Cantwell, V. F. Calverton, Otis Ferguson, 
colm Cowley, Clifford Odets. Hence auto- 
graphy that is also a period piece is also a por- 
ait gallery, the three elements happily blended, 
e canvas as a whole correspondingly enriched. 
City College undergraduate when the book 
ns; Kazin, before the decade ends, is himself a 
acticing critic. By then he had got to know a 
eat many writers; he had moved in and out of the 


period’s living rooms and basements, its cafeterias — 
and bars, its magazine offices and meeting places, 
Politically he had been where Socialists, Stalinists, 
Trotskyites, Lovestonites, United Fronters variously — 
assembled, enacting all manner of rites among the 
faithful, of rows among the hostile, of romance, on. 
occasion, among both. Strongly anti-Communist in 
his radicalism then, what Mr. Kazin offers now is 
no sober steel engraving, or savage Party-line-— 
drawing, but a picture bright with incident and 
flushed with youth. His thirties run brilliantly to 
personal experiences, to inquiry rather than com- 
mitment. He is often the dissenting dissenter, re- 
cording the blurred notes from all the blaring 
trumpets: where in Hicks during the thirties the: 
literary man was submerged in the political, in 
Kazin he was unsubmergible. 


‘Tie two accounts commemorate a great deal. 
But the thirties, in the end, were wider than Hicks’s. 
straight-and-narrow plank, longer than Kazin’s 
celebration of their later half. And conceivably it 
was their earlier half that, if it now seems more 
wavering in outline, was more vibrant in actuality. 
The earlier half was still formative, tentative, transi- 
tional, when dispute was not yet frozen into dogm 
and the soapbox speech and the speakeasy footrail 
were often conjoined. In the earliest thirties there 
were still loud echoes of the Crash rather than deep: 
rumbles of the oncoming storm; people lost their 
jobs for economic rather than political reasons; 
the center of things came to be Washington, the 
cynosure FDR, the catchword the New Deal, the 
immediate issues domestic and near-at-hand. There 


were already, to be sure, a good many politically | 


seasoned intellectuals; but most people who in the 
early thirties raised their voices and lost their 
tempers arguing about Marx did so much as they 
had argued about Schönberg or Joyce, and in much | 
the same atmosphere. Mr. Kazin comes in just as 
Prohibition is going out. l 
And with its going, there went something that 
should not be forgotten: a somewhat messy hold- 
over, or markdown, from the ebullient life of the 
twenties, a life now turned shabby-ungenteel, with 
the last carousings in bathtub gin, the last “press- 
ings” of dago red, the last entrance to drinking 
parlors via seeing-eye doors. For those who were 
young, who were writers, artists, journalists, free. 
lances, highbrows of a kind, the Depression was 
simply a lower-keyed bohemia. It was a period | 
the literary world when a front-page review in t 
New York Times paid you $25, and when the Big 
Money was no more than the title of a forthcomin 
book. The talk was of strikes, Scottsboro, Harl 
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County, Huey Long. Moreover, the early thir 





marked the emergence of a propagandist literature - 


and drama, and during its first years there could 
be something stimulating at times even about what 
was strident. Furthermore, if the movement was 
soon to excoriate far better writers than it extolled, 
at. the start it disposed of a good many fading 
petals, it finished off mannerisis like Cabell and 
Hergesheimer, it turned a never very sturdy ivory 
tower into a leaning one. Isms, generally, were re- 
placing art forms, the Fascist had ousted the Philis- 
tine, Marx was outstripping Freud. f 

By 1934, however, “the age of Hitler,” in Kazin’s 
words, “was in full swing.” The era of ideological 
window-shopping was about over. By then unem- 
ployment and injustice at home had merged. with 
the spread of totalitarianism abroad. Suddenly, 
on various terms, a great number of people were 
caught up in what today must suggest a madly 
grim infatuation — at any rate, there it was, with 
Greenwich Village drifters anchored to a cause, 
with guilt-ridden Hollywood, writers doing frantic, 
exhibitionistic penance. And now came the Com- 
munist Party’s notable ploy: the United Front. 
There were Hitler, Mussolini, and then Franco to 
be united against; as for Stalin and Russia, it 
would almost seem now that with such an assem- 
blage of villains, one of them could be elevated 
into an ally; with such a panorama of horror, one 
segment of it might serve to inspire hope. Even 
those who were wholly deaf to Communism’s siren 
songs could be blind at times, in their antifascist 
zeal, to its maneuvers. And in truth, the Com- 
munists scarcely let other people be antifascist 
without them. Under one high-sounding letter- 
head or another, they were forever contriving peti- 
tions, scaring up benefits, inviting you to parties; 
they made raids on Who’s Who, they riffled through 
the Social Register. There really was, to be sure, a 
common enemy; until, one fine cay, there was 
instead a Nazi-Soviet pact. ° 

Still, one’s recollections can turn as monolithic 
as history asserts the decade itself to have been; just 
here, Mr. Kazin’s diversified adventures help re- 
store perspective. Doubtless the decade’s crises did 
shape a good deal of its culture; but a good deal 
else, even among artists and writers, derived from 
more residual attitudes or individual aspirations. 
People may have been hard up, but they weren’t 
terribly concerned with making money. Even when 
working on a prosperous magazine, you saw it as a 
job and not as a career, and might work six months 
a year to enjoy six months free time — which could 
mean living in a very low cost Europe. There were 
still, and very conspicuously, ball games and poker 
games, movies and jazz, liquor and girls, shoptalk 
and gossip; there were still timeless, as well as 
tendentious, gratifications in the arts. For the 
destitute, and for older people skirting destitution, 
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it was an altogether terrible time. But for those 
who were young and less acutely harassed, it could 
be a rather cooperative period of low-priced meals 
and cut-rate living and unapologetic makeshifts, 
and of (via due bills) hotel rooms and ocean cross- 
ings at tremendous discounts. Status as we knew it 
then was all but suspended; and status as we con- 
ceive it today did not exist. Nor for us did the rat 
race either: there was simply a scramble for small- 
salaried jobs. One Christmas brought me, at a 
highly respectable job, a holly-wreathed gift en- 
velope containing a five-dollar bill. It was an age 
when one could go to Yaddo or the MacDowell 
Colony, or be lent someone’s apartment in summer 
or a barn on someone’s estate, or when Nathanael 
West, as the manager of a New York hotel, played 
a kind of all-year-round Santa Claus. The point is 
that a great many people preferred the indepen- 
dence and leisure that went with ups and downs to 
the: pressures that went with success. Or perhaps 
they were simply less tempted: it was not only a 
world where good jobs were scarce; it was a world 
where TV appearances, lecture empires, highbrow 
articles in big-pay magazines were nonexistent. 
Though they otherwise pose a very sharp, and 
indeed didactic, contrast, the 1920s and the 1930s 
were in two respects united — through something 
positive, primary-colored, reducible-to-a-phrase in 
their general makeup; and through something 
positive, of a different sort, in their confidence in 
the future. For when the unthinking optimism and 
sense of a Land of Plenty were extinguished by the 
Crash, there could still emerge from a depleted 
America and a despot’s Europe a dream of to- 
morrow, a vision of the Promised Land. There has 
been neither outlook since; the two eras seem 
equally historical, their two moods equally un- 
realistic. No doubt, in terms of standard of living, 
ours is something of a Land of Plenty today; and in 
terms of racial, social, economic gains, ours is a land 
where the promise has been partly fulfilled! Fur- 
thermore, today’s concern over social injustice and 
civil rights brings back something of the thirties. 
But there is also something very unlike. There 
may be more determined action today, but there is 
much less reassurance about tomorrow. For today, 
with every door we open, we encounter a closed 
one behind it; with every problem we solve, a 
greater one seems to.jut up. It is the future, now, 
that tends to make us anxious; and not just the 
future in terms of the bomb. “Progress,” life itself 
are what seem to be getting out of hand. For even 
were true democracy achieved, there would be a 
terrifying population problem still to cope with; 
were the rat race slowed down, there would be an 
automation problem still to resolve. Even if the 
moon, in due course, offers a change of venue for 
the weekend, there will still be the rest of the week. 
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THE GILT EDGE OF REPUTATION 
TWELVE MONTHS OF NEW POETRY 


by PETER DAVISON 


P are peculiar plants, and nobody knows 
much about what makes them germinate. As 
W. H. Auden once wrote of the poet in this maga- 
zine, “Whatever his future life as a wage-earner, 
a citizen, a family man may be, to the end of his 
days his life as a poet will be without anticipation. 
He will never be able to say: ‘Tomorrow I will 
write a poem and, thanks to my training and ex- 


perience, I already know I shall do a good job.’ - 


In the eyes of others a man is a poet if he has writ- 
ten one good poem. In his own he is only a poet at 
the moment when he is making his last revision to 
a new poem. The moment before, he was still 
only a potential poet: the moment after, he is a 
man who has ceased to write poetry, perhaps 
for ever.” 

The poet must somehow keep his talent watered, 
and do so without knowing where the seed lies. 
If poets’ lives have often seemed irregular, they 
have taken that shape from the poet’s nervous, even 
frantic, attempts to keep the source of his poetry 
fertile and accessible. Nothing frightens a poet so 
much as the prospect or the knowledge that he 
has lost the way to his own poetry, for, among 
other things, it turns the knife in his awareness that 
he has lost the way back to his own youth. Dylan 
Thomas seems to have been haunted by the fear 
that he would go dry — and he kept himself very 
wet perhaps as insurance. Some poets, like so many 
who teach, have tried to brace themselves by a 
devotion to literature through criticism, editing, 
instruction; but poetry is a bit uneasy in the same 
room with Literature, and may even bolt. 


Yet, though we are fascinated by the war be- 
tween poetry and its rivals for attention, we must 
never forget that poetry has a life and strength that 
history has been able to count on. It lasts. Shake- 
speare was clearly right about marble and the 
gilded monuments of princes; and a thinking man 
would consider it a fair bet that Robert Lowell’s 
poem “For the Union Dead” will outlast the sky- 
scrapers planted in the same year. Poetry lasts 
because it is rooted deep, and this is one reason 
why its practitioners are so profoundly attached 


_ to it that its withering can sometimes cause death 
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—at least the death of personality. Through 
poetry they retain touch with the sources of their 
being. 

Poetry lasts because it is rooted deep, but it is not 
necessarily acclaimed for the same reason, espe- 
cially not when it is new. For a poets reputation 
to last he must be both good and lucky, though only 
the latter is essential at the outset. A poet’s work 
may win sudden acclaim for the same reason as the 
topless bathing suit, for what it discloses; or because 
a news-hungry editor finds it “symptomatic of the 
times,” or because the English departments have 
suddenly found that it consorts with their current 
notions. T. S. Eliot, in the forties, became the sud- 
den focus of academic attention and was read, on 
assignment, by every puzzled English student in 
America. The magnificent but less typical poetry 
of Thomas Hardy, on the other hand, has been in 
perennial repute without ever having been over- 
rated or much assigned. One thing is clear about 
the reputations of living poets: there is room for 
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only so many growth stocks at one time. Robert 
Frost’s popularity receded in the forties with the 
rise in Eliot’s acceptance, but as Eliot ceased writing 
and Frost kept on to a great old age, Frost’s stock 
rose again, assisted, of course, by presidential favor. 

Pound, Eliot, and others cortributed enormously 
to the language of poetry, and their reputations 
thrived as a result. It is, however, an egregious 
(though commonly held) error ta believe that the 
peculiar nature of the twentieth century can be 
captured exclusively through innovations of form. 
The late Edwin Muir could hardly have been less 
interested in technical and linguistic innovation. 
Yet Muir, at once the translator of Kafka and the 
interpreter of the Scottish ballad, managed to fill 
his rural imagery with the nightmare and anxiety 
of the twentieth century. His immediate reputa- 
tion lay quiet; but the new, second edition of his 
Collected Poems (Oxford University Press, $6.00) 
gives evidence that he was one of the most pene- 
trating of interpreters, and his vision went the 
deeper for being couched in a language as old as 
the hills and animals of his poems. 

In the fifties Dylan Thomas’ American readings 
and cautionary death boosted his quotations, and 
his vocal and other performances engaged a follow- 
ing that had no reason to be attracted by any other 
poet. William Carlos Williams was never published 
at all in England until after his death in 1964. 
Posterity is a harsh mistress: she punishes poets 
(as in the case of Erasmus Darwin or Alfred Austin) 
for taking too careful cognizance of contemporary 
circumstance or (as in the case of Arthur Hugh 
Clough or William Cullen Bryant) for ignoring it. 
Then she can reward Milton or Herrick for exactly 
the same reasons. A good poet’s work gets a repu- 
tation in spite of itself, though not without reference 
to reality, like the easy neighborhoad girl who has 
slept with more men than most people know but 
not with as many as some people think. 

In 1930 John Masefield was made Poet Laureate 
by King George V, partly out of appreciation of his 
considerable gifts as a narrative poet, but no doubt 


even more out of gratitude for his earthiness. His - 


sensibility managed, even at tne height of its powers, 
to avoid grappling with the central issues of twenti- 
eth-century poetry as we now see them. In such 
rattling narratives as “Dauber” and “Reynard the 
Fox,” Masefield embodied the accepted but rapa- 
cious concerns of Britain before the First World 
War: the sea and the hunt. The two long poems 
brim full of the sheer narrative excitement that 
comes from a well-told story. It is, I think, fair 
to say that Masefield never yearned beyond this 
achievement to questions of philosophical or lyrical 
magic. Things as they were were good enough. In 
his latest collection, Old Raiger and Other Verse (Mac- 
millan, $3.95), the old virtues, slightly dimmed by 
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repetition, persist side by side with the old limita- 
tions. Here are glints of the sunlight of Edwardian 


‘England; here are narrative poems in praise of life 


at sea and of the English countryside; here be 
fairies, cuckoos, and country matters (though 
hardly in Hamlet’s sense). A few of the poems 
engage in elaborate self-parody, like a long, sticky, 
facetious narrative called “The Along-ships Stow.” 
Yet on occasion Masefield speaks for himselfrather 
than for an age that is past: 


“If all the tales are told, re-tell them, Brother, 
“If few attend, let those who listen feel. 

“Any brave effort will inspire another. 

“You have all time to try. . . .” 


Although John Masefield has not gone exploring 
in his great old age, as Robert Frost did, yet he has 
remained true to his lights and is still dwelling, with 
vigor and affection, on the subjects he took to him- 
self sixty years ago. 


I THINK Robert Graves is more purely poet than 
anyone else alive; this in spite of the fact that 
among living poets he has written more prose than 
anyone else: novels, essays, scholarly polemics, 
criticism, and translations — all in their way just 
as much his as his poems. However, his verses take 
place in an archetypal world all their own. They 
have in recent years had no subjects except love. 
Love, of course, encompasses treachery, fidelity, the 
dreadful intimacy as well as the delights imposed 
upon love’s slaves, the appalling services required 
of the devotee. Yet, while the poems speak of love, 
the poet is always somehow speaking of something 
else — of the Muse’s magic, of service to the White 
Goddess. Graves alone among contemporary poets 
seems to live, as Coleridge did, in a world of 
naked-breasted sirens and reptilian enemies, of sub- 


stitutions- and transformations, in a universe of | 


metaphor. 

The astonishment a reader discovers in Graves’s 
Man Is, Woman Does (Doubleday, $3.95) lies in his 
combining this phantasmagoria with an extraor- 
dinary flexibility of rhythm. In one poem, called 
“The Dance of Words,” he hints at it: 


But see they dance it out again and again 
Until only lightning is left to puzzle over — 
The choreography plain, and the theme plain. 


In another, addressed to his Muse, he tells the secret 
again: 

Teach me a measure of casualness 

Though you stalk into my room like Venus naked. 


These two lines (may I say it?) contain the secret 
of writing the highest poetry, and it is a secret poets 
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three he is the author of.three books of verse, all 
slender, and two novels, which date back to his 
youth. His poetic gift is delicate, razor-sharp, and 
very special. His most recent book, The Whitsun 
Weddings (Random House, $4.00), is a remarkable 
collection which contains a transforming magic at 
its best, but a thin, querulous sadness at its worst, 
like weak tea. The title poem, in which- the poet, 
on a train journey, sees one newly married couple 
after another board the local for London, mounts to 
a high pitch indeed, and then: 

A dozen marriages got under way. 

They watched the landscape, sitting side by side 

— An Odeon went past, a cooling tower, 

And someone running up to bowl — and none 

Thought of the others they would never meet 

Or how their lives would all contain this hour. 

I thought of London spread out in the sun, 

Its postal districts packed like squares of wheat. . . . 


That “squares of wheat” is characteristic of Larkin 
— the diminutive image every time. His is a dimi- 
nutional talent: he can make things clear by mak- 
ing them small; and this trait can be seen especially 
in his verbs, which never wave their arms about. 
They are little verbs, like push and come and go and 
leave and admit. And die. Particularly die. 

Larkin’s powers of observation focus sharply, but 
his observations are by preference those of failure. 
With few exceptions the poems ferret out weakness, 
put the finger on smugness, uncover impotence and 


-shame, expose the shortcomings of mortality. His 


eye has an uncanny gift, too, for looking at the in- 
side and the outside of an occurrence at once (Here 
is a patient in an ambulance: “Unreachable inside 
a room/ The traffic parts to let go by”), but he be- 
comes rather predictable in finding emptiness on 
both sides. 

It is heterodox to recommend that a poet respond 
to actuality with more than a genteel despair; but 
if Larkin’s vision were more generous, his work 
might be worthy of warmer appreciation. His 
talent is undeniable. What other poet could cram 
as much into a six-line poem as into this, called 
“As Bad as a Mile”? 


Watching the shied core 
Striking the basket, skidding across the floor, 
Shows less and less of luck, and more and more 


Of failure spreading back up the arm 
Earlier and earlier, the unraised hand calm, 
The apple unbitten in the palm. 


It has not been a productive year for American 
poetry, but Elizabeth Bishop saves the vintage. She 
is an exquisite lyric poet who can be criticized 
mainly for one thing: not writing more. Her newest 
volume, Questions of Travel (Farrar, Straus & Gi- 
roux, $3.95), is her first in ten years, and doubtless 
her best by far. With the opening lines of the open- 
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ing poem, “Arrival at Santos,” we are in knowing 
hands: 
Here is a coast; here is a harbor; 
here, after a meager diet of horizon, is some scenery: 
impractically shaped and — who knows? — self-pitying 
mountains, 
sad and harsh beneath their frivolous greenery. . . . 


What a lovely movement in the verse! What self- 
confidence in that “who knows?” (She does.) How 
she communicates that sense of unfamiliarity at the 
end of a voyage, when land seems artificial and 
somehow more personable than land has any right 
to be. 

The first section of this collection deals with 
Brazil, where Miss Bishop lives. If John Masefield 
writes in the role of the Rusticated Seafaring Man, 
if Graves writes in the role of the Lover, if Auden 
is the Clever Chap, if Larkin writes with the dis- 
taste of the Librarian for the outside world, then 
Elizabeth Bishop is the Expatriate, and she writes 
with an expatriate’s feeling of both her homes: the 
adopted Brazil, and the native Northeast, New 
England and Nova Scotia. Her book shimmers 
with clear-eyed observation, absolute and lovely 
simplicity, and a gentle flickering humor. The late 
Randall Jarrell, that most sympathetic of critics, has 
well said, “In her best work restraint, calm, and 
proportion are implicit in every detail of metre or 
organization or workmanship.” Take, for example, 
the opening of a poem called “Twelfth Morning; or 
What you Will”; 


Like a first coat of whitewash when it’s wet, 
the thin gray mist lets everything show through: 
the black boy Balthazar, a fence, a horse, 

a foundered house, 


— cement and rafters sticking from a dune. 

(The Company passes off these white but shopworn 

dunes as lawns.) “Shipwreck,” we say; perhaps 
this is a housewreck. 


This poem as a whole is one of description and 
transformation, showing objects and events trans- 
formed by the morning of Epiphany; but the un- 
foreseen shifts in rhythm and point of view arouse 
the possibility of expectation and make the poem 
itself, and its transformations, possible. So do the 
slight eccentricities of punctuation, and the shape of 
the stanzas. The events of the morning are things 
the reader cannot see for himself unless he is kept 
off-balance. It is the job of the poet to keep him so 
and make him see them. 

The clarity and the level, humorous gaze of 
Elizabeth Bishop’s poems give them not only their 
charm but their unpretentious profundity. In my 
opinion she is one of the finest poets writing; and 
although her reputation has been as quiet and un- 
hurried in the growing as her poems, it deserves 
more growth, and faster. 
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In.some sense, says zoologist N. J. Berrill, aging begins. 


“before birth and isa quality of those processes we call 


development and growth. Self-renewal, whether of body. ` 


- cells or of the mind, is the source of youth and serves to 
postpone the end of everyman’s life. `- 








y 


oaos human history until recent times, 
‘most human beings | have died. in infancy, and no 
‘more than a very, small percentage survived to ripe 
old age, carrying with them the wisdom of their ex- 





“perience or the foolishness of their years. Now all is ` 


changing, thanks to -antibodies,. antibiotics, the 
surgeon’s knife, and the welfare state. Demogra- 
phers-say that already one quarter-of all human 
beings who have ever reached the age.of sixty- 


-tend the natural limits of human life, the trouble“: < 


five.are alive today.. Yet not so long ago, Montaigne. 


wrote that he rarely saw a man older than fifty; 

, malnutrition, disease, and suddén death were the 

‘problems, _ not the weakening and failure of the 
body machinery as the result of staying alive. > 

Aging has: many aspects. ` In some sense it begins 

_ before birth and is a quality of those processes we 

‘call dévelopment and - growth, And from the 

cradle to the grave, it seems to be a continual fight 

' against a progressive desiccation and the force of. 


- gravity, consequences perhaps of being fish out of: 
„water. If it were not so comic, it would be serious, : 


but here we are, with much more time than any 


- ber of animals and concluded that there were too -` 
few facts on which to build. a general’ theory of | ` 
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long postponement of the inevitable end through _ 
quick deep-freezing of old- but living human beings ` 
_ for. subsequent resurrection by thawing in some . 


distant future time. 


Whether the problem i is to understand the proc- E 


ess of aging, to. do something about age, or to ex- 


is. that we know too little about what is really 
going.on. ‘More than three centuries ago.-Francis 


Bacon examined the relationship between longev-- 


ity, growth rate, and gestation period for a num- 


aging. Since his time, mainly’ during the last fifty 


| years, not only have facts mounted up but theories 


will serve if key. facts remain missing, or if the 


galore have been raised, only to be struck down or. 
to wither away. And no amount of information 


factual mountain is so great that we lack the abil- 


ity to cull the trash. The cancer problem ‘is com-.- 


. parable with this one, and. possibly for much the 


other mammal, reaching for every additional year . 


though our teeth wear out, our hair falls out, our. 


knees give out, and vision and hearing need arti- 
+ ficial aid. There is in fact a. society that proposes a 


‘same reason. 


tory of biological science. ` 


One theory of aging, although it is more of a J 


Bernard Siegfried Albinus, T TABULAE -SCELETI ET MUSCULORUM CORPUS HUMANI, 1747, i : 
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In both cases the answer lies in the. -` 
nature and mutual relationship of living cells, now a 
the subject of the most concerted attack i in the his- 
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“ , description than. an ee lanatione has ‘its: roots: in 


_” Aristotle, who saw life as the maintenance of a kind | 
". of internal heat or energy which had to be provided 


_with fuel and ‘could. become exhausted, the Heat of 


: old age being’a small feeble flame which could be. ° 
_* extinguished by the slightest disturbance. This is 
` fundamentally the same. concept as that of the Ger- 


man embryologist C. S. Minot, who early in the 


present century described aging as development . 
~ looked at from the other end; he saw senescence as 


a natural process inherent in the cell, resulting from 


the gradual loss of the energy stimulus originally - 


present in the fertilized egg until none is left and the 
‘organism dies of old age. Although impugned by 
some biologists, this view of aging certainly calls 
. attention to an overall waning process evident in all 
aging creatures. and experienced by every human 
being who lives beyond the first flush of maturity. 


Nothing so disconcerts a mamas finding himself - 


unable to keep up with his sons, whether climbing 
a hill or learning the new mathematics. The heart 
is no longer what it used to be, and even the mind 
getscreaky. The heart, in fact, is a measure of sorts. 
With each heartbeat we are a little bit older, and 
‘what may seem paradoxical is true: the younger 


- _ we are; the faster we grow old. At birth the heart 
Even -then it is. 


beats about 140 times a minute. 
.already -slowing down, and it.continues to do so 
until the age of twenty-five, when the rate levels 
off at about 70 beats a minute when the body is at 
rést. Yet the rate of beat is by no means the whole 
story, for how fast the blood flows is the important 


_ thing, so that how much the heart pumps-with each 


beat also comes into the picture. So we find that 


.the actual amount of blood pumped by the heart in 


‘a minute in a ninety-year-old person is only half as 
- much as it was at the age of twenty.. Though the 
rate of heartbeat remains steady, the flow of blood 
grows slower. with each passing year, while the 
_ amount of oxygen-the blood Picks up in ma lungs 
diminishes all the time. . 
Continuing this'sad tale, the excretory Gag 
‘of the kidneys declines by about 55 percent between 
the ages of thirty-five and eighty.. Muscle: fibers 
and nerve fibers diminish in number, and even the 
brain comes to weigh léss as age progresses. Much 
of the true loss of tissue weight is loss of water, a 
progressive desiccation natural to any fish out of 
water. The young, fresh from their aquatic sojourn 


-. in the womb, are comparatively juicy ina truly 


‘vital way, with that dewy look that is part of the 


charm. Baby fat, at first so appealing and later | . 
. curvaceous, slowly slips in middle age, like a glacier, 


to come to rest where gravity calls a halt. , 


Yet quite apart from change in shape based on - 


fat, the human form is: forever altering, and here 


growth and age aré one. We are born with a rela- - 


tively enormous head, large -eyés, small body, and 


a 


were ‘immortality itself? 


of being: a biologist, 
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in other creatures has the'samé appeal to the ma- 


-ternal spirit of woman. Puppies and chicks are cute, 
and who could resist Bambi as portrayed by. Walt . 
Disney? Yet later, in man and beast alike, the body ~ 


catches up,“and the limbs stretch out until even- 
tually seemingly small “heads top tall and bulky 
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bodies. This phenomenon, called relative growth, is. 


general- among. backboned animals and many 
others but is not. by any means well understood. It 
continues in man tothe end of his days, particularly 


transforms into a proboscis that trumpets when 


‘blown. There is at least some validity in the point 
‘of view that aging is fundamentally an ‘extension 


‘and the inevitable. outcome of development and 


. in males. The small button nose of the baby slowly” 






akon litaba: The proportions signal babyhood’ ina ie ; 
| universal way, so` definitely in fact that a similar 
' „disproportion between head and body when seen, 
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growth. How else could it be unless the alternative me 


l T inevitability of aging as a natural process has - 
been challenged, although whether as the result of ` 


a cold objectivity or of unconscious desire for per- 
sonal immortality on the part of the biologists con- 
cerned is a moot question. In fairness, at least, and 
for all our-sakes, we should look to see who in the 
living kingdom ages and who does not. : It is evi- 


dent at once that all backboned creatures have a- 
limited life-span, whether or not they age just as 
we do. Among warm-blooded creatures, the mam- . 
mals and birds, man lives longer than any“other, :: 


although elephants and parrots run him close. 


Apes, large cats, bears, horses. with luck live half - 
_as long.” Most medium-size: mammals live shorter 
lives, while the smaliest, such as mice, rarely more > 
than two or three years. The general rule seems to’ 
This: *; 
makes sense in-a way because the surface area ‘of® «$ 
any small body is relatively large and -most of the ‘4 
heat produced ‘by a living body is lost to the sur-, 


be, the smaller the body, the shorter the life. 


roundings as though by a too effective ‘radiator. 


The smallest of mammals, the minute shrew, has. ¥ 
to eat like the shrill fury he actually is in order to ‘s 


keep bady and soul hot enough to:stay together. 

- Big fellows ‘such as men, elephants, and hippo- 
potamuses have to be sweaty and naked all over 
just to keep cool. Perhaps. we can say with some 


‘meaning that’ in such as these the fires of life are . 
The « 


banked and consequently last much longer. 
trouble is that while man proposes, in his efforts to 
put nature’s house in order; nature, usually disposes 
and upsets his little schemes. “This. is one of the joys 


i 


to whom the journey far | 
transcends the goal. For here the whale, comes into ; 
his own. The largest of all creatures, the great blue ¥ 
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whale grows to a‘ length of one hundred feet yet 
lives for only about twenty years: Large size is no 
insurance. 

Longevity by itself, however, is not the main issue. 
The human question is not so much how to add 
extra time to the dilapidated end of life as it is to 
add luster to our waning years.. Does the whale, 
for instance, age in any way as we do, or does it 
get bigger and bigger while it lives, until there is 
simply too much of it? However this may be, the 
performance is spectacular. After one year in the 
womb, not so. very much more than our own so- 


journ, the baby blue whale at birth measures about `` 


twenty-four feet, and at the end of three years, more 
or less, it has grown to about seventy-five feet long 
and is sexually mature. Growth by then has slowed 
down, although it continues for a good while after. 
How does growth itself fit into the picture? 

Although life certainly comes to an end in large 
fish, tortoises, and certain invertebrates such as 
mussels and: sea anemones, aging has not been 
recognized. Carp, pike, halibut, and sturgeon all 
live well past the half-century and grow to large 
‘size. The remarkable thing-is that they can breed 
year after year, and apparently grow for as long 
as they live. And so with the giant tortoises,.which 
may live for one hundred and fifty years if given the 
chance. The absence of apparent aging may of 
course mean merely-that these cold-blooded crea- 
tures are naturally extremely long-lived and never. 
reach‘old age because death by accident, malnutri- 
tion, or disease cuts life short for all. For man to 
attain the same condition, growing and breeding to 
thie end of his present natural time, raises a specter 
of awesome propensity. 


` 


Coo suggests youth in some degree wherever 


we encounter it, a freshness and promise of more 
to come. Aging suggests not only cessation of 
growth but an insidious regression of sorts. Yet the 
one slides into the other, and there is no real plateau 


in between where a man may feel he is a man for 


all that. When we poke into the human organism 
in earnest, or into any other, to put our scientific 
finger on what underlies the transformation, we 
come to the forefront of contemporary biological 
scientific endeavor — the: relation of cells to the 
organism they constitute. 

It is often said that an amoeba is immortal, bar- 
ring accidents, taking amoeba as an example of 
single-celled organisms generally. This is a fallacy, 
for when an amoeba divides, two amoebas take the 
place of one, and the individuality of the original 
creature is lost. And most such cells die, from vari- 
ous causes, of which aging is certainly high on the 


list. So withthe éells of the body. The marvel is. 


i that a haman being or any other creature consisting 
of many billion integrated cells can hold on to its to- 


tal life and individuality so successfully. Some of É 


the, most vital cells in the body live individually. 
only a very short time. Red blood cells, for instance, 
live but a few weeks and are continually replaced 
from a source within the bone marrow. The basal 
layer of cells of the skin continually proliferates and 


‘gives rise to the layers that constantly rub off. All- 


the inner membranes of the body, such as the intes- 
tine and lungs, are forever being renewed in a sim- 
ilar way. Hair falls out of its follicles and is con- 
-tinually replaced. And so it goes. Nerve cells, of 
the brain and elsewhere, stand somewhat apart, for 
there is no replacement, and in fact, no additions 
from infancy until death, which puts a high pre- 
mium on conservation, although a process of re- 


newal undoubtedly goes on within the confines of _ 


-each such cell. There is a great deal of truth in, 
what Chief Justice Holmes once wrote, that “we 
must all be born again atom by atom from hour to 
hour,.or perish all at once beyond repair.” 

What can happen when cell renewal or replace- 
‘ment suddenly comes to an end is seen all too clearly 
in those unlucky persons who have been acciden- 
tally exposed to large doses of radiation in atomic 
institutions, and could happen to much of mankind 


and other forms of life if nuclear war should ever be . 


unleashed. Within a matter of hours, the main- 
tenance of the body comes to a halt, a pernicious 
ahemia sets in, the delicate internal membranes 
begin to seep bloody fluid, and a miserable sort of 
dissolution in the midst of life puts an end to ex- 
istence. Even a relatively mild exposure ‘to neutron 


irradiation shortens the life of mice and rats, and - 


one theory of aging, sponsored more by physicists 
than biologists, is that aging results from the weak 
but continual radiation which reaches the tissues 
-and cells of the body as’ cosmic-rays from outer 
space, mainly from the sun, and as natural radiation 
from radioactive elements in the earth’s crust itself. 
There is no doubt that from the time of our concep- 
tion to the hour of death, rays from both these 
sources -are taking their toll, and that there is no 
safe level of radiation. Cell death is as character- 
istic of the growing fetus within the womb as it is of 
middle age or later. What matters more, however, is 
how fast new cells can be made to repair the dam- 
age or make new tissue. 

It is on this level of analysis that youth and age 
link hands. 
than old cells die, the body grows. When cell birth 
and cell death are in balance, body growth is no 
longer apparent, although the basic process of 
growth continues. When cell production lags 


behind cell destruction, things begin to happen - 


and we feel our age. Taste cells, for example, and 
probably those of smell, live each but a week or so 
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and are continually replaced, yet the rate of re- 
placement eventually fails to keep up with the loss. 
Taste and smell begin to fade, and gourmets require 
increasingly greater stimulation to -satisfy their 
jaded senses. 

All this is one of the great mysteries of life, at 
least to the biologist. Does the body age because 
its cells are aging and becoming fewer, or are the 
cells, so to speak, at the mercy of the body, or 
organism, as a whole? This is much the same 
question as was posed by the U.S. Surgeon General 
a good while ago at the beginning of the contem- 
porary attack on the nature of cancer: did cancer 
arise because the growth-controlling forces of the 
body were abnormally or locally weak and so 
failed to control some of its elements, or were 
cancer cells so changed from the normal that they 
were true mavericks unable to recognize the call of 
law and order? We now know that it is the cancer 
cell that has changed, not the system. Yet here is 
the point. Cancer cells behave like outlaws among 
the tissues of the body, multiply without restraint, 
and migrate as far as possible, whereas normal cells 
appear to know their proper place and behavior. 
But outside the body, when cultivated in a satis- 
factory medium, normal cells grow, multiply, and 
wander as actively as malignant cells. Within the 
body they have the potential tc show their youth 
but are obviously under restraint. In lower verte- 
brates such as salamanders, cells normally inactive 
rally to the occasion when a limb or a tail has been 
lost, and proliferate to form a new one. 

What the normal restraint and what the new 
instructions for growth may be are among the fore- 
most and most elusive problems in the whole of 
biology. At the turn of the century, Hans Driesch, 
the great German pioneer in experimental develop- 
mental science, finally threw up his hands in despair 
and turned to metaphysical, almost mystical, con- 
cepts for explanation. And today, although the 
mass of raw information is virtually overwhelming, 
insight is still lacking. The comment is that embryos 
are smarter than embryologists. This of course is 
frustrating. On the other hand, the challenge of 
the problem and the fascination of the phenomena 
remain, possibly for many generations of young 
scientists to come, which perhaps is as it should be, 
for who are we, at this time and age, that we should 
expect to have all the fun? 

However, the paradox remains. In certain cir- 
cumstances some tissues seem to be potentially 
immortal. About fifty years ago the scientist- 
philosopher Alexis Carrel started a culture of chick 
heart cells outside the body, and by a tedious pro- 
cedure of subculturing every few days, managed to 
maintain a living culture of growing, proliferating, 


and rhythmical-beating heart tissue for something 


like twenty years. There is no reason to suppose it 
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would not be living yet, as descendant fragments, 
had human incentive been adequate to the task. 
The important discovery is that aging and death 
of cells is not inevitable. And almost as striking 
is the fact that heart and other tissue cells taken 
from a tough two-year-old fowl show just as much 
youthful proliferative spirit as celis taken from a 
one-day-old chick, except that they require a few 
days to get going whereas chick cells are ready at 
once. There is a clue here, of course, for something 
has accumulated or is present in the fowl which is 
absent in the chick and seems to be the essence of 
age. But what it is, is still a question. 

‘In later years Carrel, with the assistance of 
Charles Lindbergh, developed techniques for main- 
taining living organs, such as the kidney, outside 
the body, a direct extension of his work on tissue 
culture. And once more we see that the life of a 
part may persist beyond the life of a whole. The 
truth is that aging and death is a piecemeal affair. 
A heart may give out while all else is well. Kidneys 


“may deteriorate and create havoc throughout the 


system. Cerebral arterial hardening may produce 
senility of mind in a still bouncy body. 


Anas there is a tendency to regard the newly 
dead much as we do automobile graveyards, to 
be stripped of certain otherwise essential parts for 
repairing bodies not so far gone. When certain 
technical difficulties in grafting tissue from one 
human to another and in storing still living organs 
removed from spiritless bodies have been more 
fully overcome, so that organ banks join the ranks 
of corneal banks and blood banks, life extension 
by transplantation may soon be as commonplace 
as by transfusion. Borrowed time may be equated 
with borrowed parts. How far such recondition- 
ing can be carried remains to be seen, although 


except for saving the life of the young, where 


so much remains to be saved, the picture of age . 
takes on a rather grisly look. Even so it looks better 


- than the description of age in As You Like It: “Last 
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scene of all, / That ends this strange eventful his- 
tory, / Is second childishness and mere oblivion, / 
Sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans everything.” ` 
For centuries past the world has belonged to 
youth, full grown and mature, to be sure, but not old. 
The postponement of death in human beings may 
be desirable. Certainly it is so for the individual, 
although meaningful postponement is very differ- 
ent from securing a rotting apple to its branch. 
On a planet with a limited capacity to support 
human or any other kind of life, a choice will 
eventually have to be made between an old and a 
not-so-old mankind. The slower the turnover of 
individuals, the older the average will be and the 
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fewer there can be during a given time. We will 
add to our years at the expense of the young, and 
to what end? To wear better dentures for a longer 
time? If we remain content with our lot, or at least 
accept it as the bonanza it truly is, our goal should 
be the more restricted and reasonable one of im- 
proving the quality of body and mind in the later 
years already at our disposal. 

Youth and age cannot be dissociated. . The 
earlier search for the fountain of youth is the same 
as the present effort to postpone old age. The old 
Jong to regain youth, and the young wish to retain 
it. It may well be that the study of age and the 
aging process is a wrong emphasis and that the 
proper study of man should be youth, and that 
aging is merely its negation. 

A half-century ago, C. M. Child,.one of the 
pioneering American zoologists, wrote a book called 
Senescence and Rejuvenescence, which is now a classic. 
The title is indicative, for it reflects not only the 
close association of age and youthfulness but also 
the striking fact that whatever the process may be 
which embraces them both, the process is reversi- 
ble and in either direction. Tais is unmistakably 
true of many lower forms of life, such as flatworms, 
and the question is how true it may be for the larger 
and more differentiated kinds. Flatworms are 
somewhat leaf-shaped, lowly aquatic creatures that 
have a remarkable capacity for reconstituting whole 
animals from body fragments. More than this, 
however, Child discovered that if individual flat- 
worms were allowed to grow to about three quar- 
ters the maximum size, short of sexual maturity, 
and were then starved, they would shrink in an 
orderly and comfortable way to a half or a quarter 
of their original size, with every indication of such 
joy of youth as a flatworm might be expected to 
express. As long as feeding and starvation, growth 
and shrinking alternated, the animals remained 
young with an apparent potentiality for immor- 
tality under such circumstances. Yet once allowed 
to grow to full size and to attain sexual maturity, 
there was no turning back. The old had to die, 
and another generation took its place. When all 
was done, there was no more to do. In this light, 
life is a lowering of what is in the seed, to be fully 
expressed, delayed, or cut short as the case may,be. 

Reversal of growth and aging as in the flatworm 
experiments is compatible with bodies that are 
entirely soft. Whatever might have been possible 
in mice and men is prohibited by our mineralized 
skeleton, which refuses to budge and sticks out as 
the other tissues shrink. Periodic starvation for the 
sake of renewal or retention of youth is too uncom- 
fortable, although certain recent experiments of 
this sort on growing rats raised on an alternating 
restricted and full diet should be considered. After 


two years, at a time when their well-fed colleagues 
were far into the sluggish decrepitude of old age, 
the retarded, undersized rats had a glossy coat, ac- 
tivity, curiosity, and general health that were clearly 
juvenile. The moral is there. Our affluent society 


.adds bulk to our bodies and calluses behind but no 
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luster to life or mind. 

A quandary is now in the making. Death con- 
trol, up to a point, is rapidly becoming worldwide. 
The population explosion, however uneven, is its 
consequence. Sooner or-later everywhere, birth 
control will have to operate to bring some stability 
to human affairs. Proportionately the young will 
be fewer, man will be more middle-aged than 
ever, and the superannuated will be a major section 
of mankind. And as if this were not enough, auto- 
mation, no new process but one that has kept 
pace with the human growth duririg the last few 
thousand years,-is rapidly increasing the occupa- 
tional vacuum. The great adjustment which lies 
ahead, apart from the maintenance of peace on 
earth, will be to cope with an all-pervading bore- 
dom detrimental to physical, mental, and social 
health. If life is to be long, it needs to'be more 
meaningful than ever, even though untold billions 
inhabit the earth. Counteracting the physiological 
aging of the body, so far as this may be or may 
become possible, is little more than keeping the old 
ship seaworthy, which is pointless unless there is still 
a voyage to be done. Physical adventure is for the 
young, and in acongested and continually shrinking 
world is an increasingly uncommon experience. 
What is left for young and old alike is creativity in 
some form which utilizes our most distinctive attri- 
bute, some combination of hand and eye or ear. 

Long ago Aristotle wrote that man thinks be- 
cause he has a hand, a remarkable insight for his 
time, for ours is truly an eye-hand brain, inherited 
from our arboreal, subhuman ancestors, with an 
overlay of the sound of speech. The basic machinery 
may bias the potential mind toward sight or sound, 
for no two human beings are exactly alike in their 
personal equipment, but what the mind becomes 
depends on what comes into it and on what it 
does. Thoughts not put into action are ephemeral. 
Action may be expressive or creative, but what is 
expressed or created becomes permanently in- 
grained in the being of the person. And here if 
anywhere is the only fountain of youth we all can 
partake of, for the secret of true happiness lies not 
in having, nor in just being, but in becoming. It 
holds for youth, maturity, and the later years. It 
consists of self-discovery, self-development, self- 
transcendence, creativity, and awareness in every 
possible manifestation. Self-renewal from first to 
last holds body and soul together, and only so is 
life worth living to the very end. 
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Born in Omaha, Nebraska, and eager to sample the best, Charles W. Morton, with ihe approval of his parents, 


headed East for his schooling. When that proved disappointing, he tried his hand at tractor driving and card 


playing in Wyoming. Mr. Morton is associate editor of the ATLANTIC, 


I was trying one day not long ago to give a lift 
to a boy who was having great trouble in translating 
Latin. “I hate this sort of thing,” he said. “It’s 
really nothing but memory work. But in geometry 
and some of these other subjects, you have a chance 
to use your mind and do some reasoning.” 

For his own purposes his complaint was sound 
enough, but he may have hit upon, at the same 
time, the reason for my own fondness for Latin, and 
to a lesser extent Greek, and my general unease ih 
mathematics. Memory work in great blocks — 
poems, proclamations, chunks of Shakespeare — 
had been loaded on us all the way through the 
eighth grade. I can still rattle off lines from a 
history textbook on the Ordinance of 1787, though 
I retain nothing else of it but the mere. words: 
“Hardly had Congress provided for the sale of the 
land than a number of Revolutionary soldiers 
formed the Ohio Land Company,” and so on. 

My first encounter with Latin gave me one of the 
most unhappy fortnights of my youth. I entered 
Central High School in Omaha a few weeks late, 
with the result that the rest of the class in elementary 
Latin were engaged in exercises entirely unintel- 
ligible to me. I stuck it out for a time, but the 
others seemed so assured while I was so mystified 


that I decided to try some tutoring. A frail old 
scholar from Creighton, a Catholic school and col- 
lege — Mr. Kenney—came to our house, and 
together we sailed into the endings of the first de- 
clension. We had not been at it for more than a 
half hour before I realized that each of the five 
different endings had a precise meaning of its own. 
All one needed was to learn the five cases and the 
paltry terminology concerning them, and the first 
declension was there and ready, in working order. 
I tutored for a week, just to make sure of things, 
and I began to enjoy the subject immensely. Our 
high school Latin teacher was a tiny birdlike 
woman, swarthy, with sparkling dark eyes, graying 
hair, Mrs. Bessie J. Snyder. It was impossible not 
to learn Latin and like it, under her tutelage. 

So much is made nowadays of education and the 
terrible plight of all who lack one that J can scarcely 
believe, as I look back on it, the easygoing attitude 
taken by my parents and myself toward my own. 
It may well be that the course I followed — or 
perhaps did not- follow — was disappointing to 
them, but not even my most unexpected starts 
and stops*ever brought from them the least hint of 
disapproval. I cannot recall that either my father 
or mother ever reproved me over any issue of 
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importance, no matter how discouraging my deci- 
sions might have seemed to them; neither can 
I think of any want that I ever made known to 
them that was not amiably gratified. I was, for 
my part,,a reasonably dutiful son, not given to 
asking for the impossible, and intensely fond of my 
parents, and out of this warm family relationship 
there grew, I suppose, another easygoing assump- 
tion that I would eventually enter and carry on my 
father’s hardware business. I certainly grew up 
in that assumption, just as I always assumed that 
I would inevitably go to Williams College. 

A year of Omaha High School was more than 
enough for me. Other than the wonderful Mrs. 
Snyder, the teachers I had were, I thought, a 
sour lot. Perhaps I was getting too old to go along 
with more women teachers. At any rate, we all 
agreed that I should enter some preparatory 
school in the East. 

The selection of a school for me was as offhand 
as anything of this sort could be. I had been read- 
ing the Owen Johnson stories about Lawrenceville 
in the Saturday Evening Post; it sounded like an 
entertaining place, and I believe some arrange- 
ments were made in the spring of 1913 for’ me to 
go there in the fall. But early in the summer, my 
‘mother met a personable young man in Williams- 
town, Karl Wells, who proved to'be a master in a 
small school established some sixteen years earlier, 
the Morristown School in Morristown, New Jersey. 
His case for the small school of 100 or so boys was 
persuasive, and since I cared not at all which school 
I attended, so long as it was not a military school, 
my father deposited me at Morristown that Sep- 
tember, after several splendid days with him at 
the Waldorf in New York. 


I KNEW no more about the real composition of a 
community like Morristown than I did of Omaha. 
At the time it seemed to me excitingly elegant, 
and so it was in many ways, providing glimpses of 
a style of living I had not seen before anywhere: a 
five-gaited hunter, single-footing it along the road 
in long strides at what looked to be about 25 
mph, the rider a bony-faced exercise man, seem- 
ing to sit without motion on the small saddle; 
some young people in a chain-drive Simplex, a 
hugely rumbling car with a small “close-coupled”? 
body by Holbrook, the bows of its top (snugly 
folded down) of varnished light wood; some elab- 
orate estates, such as Mrs. H. Mck. Twombley’s 
at nearby Convent, and the fantastic hilltop house 
with its stables, garages, and eighteen-hole golf 
course from which: Otto Kahn was proposing to 


the sense of nearness to the much greater attrac- 
tions of New York. 

The boys at the school were a mixture of all 
sorts. The place was so small that everyone knew 
everyone else and all about one another. Reti- 
cence was not possible, and we probed each oth- 
er’s lives and minds with inexorable candor. 
There were six forms and about fifteen boys to a 
form — bright, dull, amusing, lazy, dirty, or dan- 
dified. Some were there simply to relieve their 


‘parents from thinking about them; others were ex- 


crash the highly stratified society of this self-satis- . 


fied suburb; many interesting houses; and always 
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pected to come home weekends and bring friends 
with them. There were two or three from Califor- 
nia and one from Texas, but for the most part they 
came from New York and New Jersey. 

The founders and proprietors of the school were 
a triumvirate of Harvard °88 graduates: Francis 
Call Woodman, headmaster; Arthur Pierce Butler, 
vice-headmaster; and Thomas Quincy Browne, 
treasurer. Their scheme of a school was, I believe, 
sound and would have been a great success had 
they been drawing on families less precariously 
situated than the banker-broker types of the on- 
the-way-up commuters. As it all turned out, the 
Depression very nearly did the school in, and left 
it on a five-day-week basis, which necessarily 
restricted attendance to boys who could go home 
each weekend. In its earlier days, it was a con- 
ventional, strict, tightly controlled boarding school 
with a sprinkling of day boys from Morristown. 
The staff was good, and the Latin and Greek 
teacher, James A. Reeves, was, along with Mrs. 
Snyder of Omaha, the best and most stimulating 
within my experience. Most remarkable, as I look 
back on it, was the school’s success in enabling 
boys so sluggish and indifferent as to seem inedu- 
cable to pass the College Board examinations and 
enter the college of their choice. 

Reeves went on to a considerable career after 
leaving the school, notably as the tutoring genius 
of Manter Hall in Cambridge. I was charmed to 
meet him in 1930 in Cambridge, when he con- 
fided to me an extraordinary statistic: it was just 
before Harvard had set up a tutorial system of its 
own, but the fact was, he said, that of some 4000 
to 4500 undergraduates at Harvard, with its en- 
dowment of nine figures, close to a third in the 
previous year had recourse to Manter Hall, where 
the endowment consisted of two or three people 
like Jimmy Reeves and’a few blackboards and bits 
of chalk, in rented premises. On the publish-or- 
perish proposition, I doubt that Jimmy Reeves 
ever published anything. He was a crammer sec- 
ond to none, but I think he was in the much larger 
sense a great teacher. His Latin and Greek gave 
me an abiding liking for words and language and 
a comfortable sense of having something to tie to 
amid the vague and often muddled choices in 
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English grammar. That, I suspect, is why I so 
admired Latin in any case: a truly precise lan- 
guage, few idioms, and a clean-cut rule for every- 
thing; learn the rules, follow them, and no trouble 
can befall you. I liked Greek the less, insofar as it 
seemed to me less precise and therefore somewhat 
sloppier. I realize that this makes me sound like 
an altogether conventional sort of person who 
thinks everything ought to be done according to 
what the book says, and I am somewhat shocked 
to find that this is probably true. 

Morristown School was full of penalties for tardi- 
ness and other small offenses, for which “marks” 
were meted out — five, ten, twenty, as the gravity 
of the case required. The marks, each calling for 
one walk around the school’s cinder track, were 
read -out after luncheon, when the entire school 


‘and staff gathered in the main study hall for dis- 


missal, and a boy had to walk off his marks before 
engaging in sports for the afternoon. Every mo- 
ment of our day was prescribed and supervised, 
and even study, after classes were dismissed for 
the day, had to be carried on in the schoolroom — 
from five to six in the afternoon and from seven 
thirty to nine, five days a week. 

The school was especially strict about what we 
wore. Going without a necktie would have been 
unthinkable; for dinner the requirement was a 
dark suit, white shirt, and starched collar, which 
really necessitated a complete change from day- 
time wear. We tried to save time on the shirt 
change by folding inside the button-down collar 
of the white shirt most of us wore by day and but- 
toning over it a stiff collar that had been carried 
in a pocket. But this process left the buttons of the 
vanished button-down collar exposed, and the 
scrutineer-master at the dining room door would 
send back to change any boy disclosed to be wear- 
ing a “double-decker.” Some boys went so far as 
to cut off the telltale buttons, but one really saved 
needless quarreling with the authorities by wearing 
a neckband shirt at night and reserving transgres- 
sions for more substantial purposes. 

I am reminded of these exactions when I con- 
template the school and college dress of today, 
not so greatly unlike the beatniks’. Granting that 
a dirty sweater, dirty slacks, and dirty shoes are 
inexpensive, convenient, and perhaps even com- 
fortable for a young person who asserts he is not 
in the least interested in them anyhow, and whose 
ideas might be more significant than his appear- 
ance leads one to expect — granting all this, I am 
bound to wonder what becomes of these same peo- 
ple in later life, once the priceless insouciance of 
youth is gone. What is so embarrassing as the 
aging Boy Wonder, the superannuated Peter Pan, 
or the beatnik at fifty? 

I went to Morristown for three years. At some 
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. point in my second year, one of our better athletes, 
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a boy named James T. Swan from Passaic, men- 
tioned to me a scheme that had been flowering in 
his mind. I liked him immensely for his maturity 
and his ready sense of mirth, and the scheme was 
a dazzler. It was no more than a matter of simple 
reasoning, beginning with the fact that there were 
several new boys in the school so dull and awk- 
ward and generally unprepossessing that, it seemed 
plain to us, they must have been a source of great 
worry to their parents. Perhaps some previous 
school experience for these boys had failed to pay 
off, and this, we felt, might have given the par- 
ents certain doubts, even distrust, of what the 
school authorities in general might report and 
recommend about their son. Would not these 
parents be glad to subscribe to a more intimate 
and disinterested report on the boy, not from the 
headmaster but from schoolmates in more direct 
day-to-day touch with the problem? Sports? Social 
relationships? Studies? Personality? For a weekly 
report for the rest of the school year the fee would 
be $100. 

We picked the three richest and least promising 
of the new boys and drew up identical letters for 
their parents, laying out our own qualifications in 
no modest terms. We were staggered to receive, 
by what must have been return mail, in each case 
a check for $100: great idea, much interest, would 
look forward, etc. We turned to and began scru- 
tinizing our subjects. All school grades were posted 
each week, and these were easily summarized, and 
I am sure it was no surprise to the parents that 
the grades were dismally low. Sports were of 
course seasonal, but these afforded us a paragraph 
or two on physical coordination, sportsmanship, 
and such. Since all sports were more or less com- 
pulsory, it was impossible not to have subject 
matter in this category for the taking. 

Our reports went along breezily for a month or 
more. We even talked with the three boys and 
asked them idle questions. But what was soon 
troublesome was the fact that we were making the 
reports too conscientiously; it was becoming a 
frightful grind, especially since none of the boys 
showed any sign of improvement. We decided by 
the end of six weeks to call it off, and with some 
assistance from home, to refund the subscription | 
fees in full, which we did with postal money orders. 
I know there was no collusion at any stage of this 
episode, for we kept it a dark secret, but all three of 
the parents, again by return mail, sent back the 
money orders, endorsed to us, and said that they 
had received their money’s worth. 

Swan and I felt we were well out of it all, but 
on becoming a bit pressed in the following year, 
we tried it again. This time the very first parent 
we approached took it for what it might well have 
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looked to. Te — a R of extortion — and. com- 
plained to the headmaster. The latter was ready 
to talk expulsion’ and to regard our’ offense as 
monstrous, but our account of the previous year’s 
„Satisfied parents, of whom he'hăd not heard, and 


‘ our incontrovertible statement that we felt sorry - 
«for the boy and thought he needed’ help took a. 


“account. 


‘ good deal of the starch out of his moralizing. ey 


- The matter was dropped on our agreement to sin 
no more. 


Ta school was a curious set of crosscurrents: a 
genuine, casual democracy and frankness among 
the boys, backed by preachments to that effect 
‘from ‘the staff, and.an inevitable tinge of syco- 
phancy and lip-smacking. in any mention by the 
authorities of the great or near-great among-par- 
ents or boys, past or present, who had any. connec- 
- tion with the school. 


G— asked ‘the doorman. to P a cab for us’ 
and to pay the. cab for taking us to the Tombs and ee, 
to tip the driver and charge it all to the family’s 


his money on what could just as well be. charged. 


We walked up the steps of the grim old gray- . 
stone building a few minutes later. A handful of” 
. men.and women stood just outside- the heavily... > 


-barred doorway, apparently being denied. ddmis- 


sion. I was, astonished, but G —— took it as no less 


than our due when a guard inside, very much on . 
the lookout for us, asked our names arid opened `. 


` the barred door with a flourish. - . He ‘would show 
- us the place, he said, and. answer any questions... 


We were allowed to draw : 


‘fifty cents a week from the school bank as spending ` 


money, and .we were formally instructed that 
money, was far down the list of priorities toward, 
which ,we should be: striving. 


It was indeed the > 


‘plained at the next. 
with another nigger. We never put-a white man >” 


‘period of ostentatious “wealth, and. to spend a ~ 
weekend at the home of one or another of our . 


plutocrats was’ to sample a world of. momptigus 


novelty. 


There was one ahoy who lived not far from the 


„I remember the Tombs mainly for the servility . 


of the guard toward G— and myself and, his =~ , 


rudeness to the prisoners, whom he identified for . 
-us, well within their hearing: “Now this one here’s 


an ordinary thief,” as we stood at the, barred cell . 
door. ‘“Here’s a murderer, this nigger,”.he ex- 
“We keep: him by himself or. 


in with a nigger.” The prisoners, without excep-’ 
tion, ignored the guard and ourselves, even though , 


they might have wondered what business of ours - ©. 


their troubles could be. I recall a great stack of | 


` “loaves of bread, the dirty appearance of the whole 
- place, and its smelly airlessness. 


school who' was’ picked up each Saturday by a - 


chauffeur in a vast Alco 6-cylinder touring car, ‘a 
` model distinctive for the white band edging the 
top “of its body-sides and a very good car of the 
time. I went home with him one Saturday, and 
` after luncheon —-served by a butler and two foot- 
men, -the latter in brown tailcoats with silver 


buttons — his -mother handed him money and, 


told, uş' that we could go to the theater in New 
York and dine that night at the family’s apartment 
:in Carlton House at — unforgettable number — 


G — gave the guard grandly a dollar, when. hes 


‘unlocked the big door for- us to leave. ‘The ‘door-. 
‘man at Carlton House once again paid off the 


22 East: Forty-seventh Street. Her brother-in-law’ s o 


valét- would provide tickets and accompany us to 
the theater: Chin-Chin with-Montgomery and Stone. 


-The chauffeur'drove us to. Manhattan Transfer _ 


in; Newark, and by mid-afternoon we were at 
Carlton House in‘a lovely apartment: a pink bed- 
room, a blue one, and a living room where we 
would have dinner later on from the Ritz Hitchen 
What to do meanwhile. 

“Pd- like to go through the- Tombs,” said my 
host.. .““My father knows the district’ attorney, and 
Pll-call up and see what he can do for us.” The 
Ritz switchboard put the call through in no time, 
and whoever came on at the. other end must have 

assented most: hospitably, for my host, whom I 


will call G—-, said we should be off immediately. - 


It seemed. to me an excellent -way to- epeng the 
rest of the aernoon: 


taxi on our return. For dinner that night I or-" 


dered my Customary spree-dish, spaghetti with. 


tomato sauce, and .a Clover Club cocktail, which’ 
impresséd even my host, man about town koui 
he was. 


that I rarely sat down to dinner without one. 


. Chin-Chin, which I saw a half-dozen times again .-:, 


during its long run at the Globe, was a rosy dream . 


full of gay little chorus numbers, bright comedy, 


and a couple of songs whose words and music are 


still indelibly in my mind, “Ragtime Temple Bells” 
and “Ghinese Honeymoon,” this last a comic duet ` 
for the two principals. G-—’s uncle’s valet proved 


His mother had- given him fifty dollars, . ` 
he said, but there was certainly no usë in spending ` ear 


It was delicious, the first I -had ever ~ 
tasted. I did not disabuse G — of his impression .- 


ot 


ne 


to be a Frenchman named Levasseur, whosatinthe | 
balcony while we had orchestra seats, accompany- ` -. 


ing- us. after the show to the „Hudson Tubes at. - 


_ Thirty-third Street and putting us on the train at 


Hoboken. Everything at G—’s house was quiet © _ 
‘when we got there after walking from the Lacka-'- 7, 
wanna station. We were driven back to school in + 


the. afternoon after another elaborately presented 
luncheon, this time with'G— /’s parents and’ two 
or three guests, who paid no attention to us: 


`. As I look back at how we felt about the eight a ; 
ten ‘real plutocrats in the school, I believe most of :- 
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“the boys had a sense of curiosity about where and_ 
how their families lived, but no great yearning to. 


do likewise. The one matérial outlay that we. all 
genuinely envied was the succession of stunning 
automobiles in which the little Kahn boy, in Form 


I, was delivered and: picked up at the school each 
> day: various Rolls-Royces, one a sports touring car 
` with an aluminum hood and a thick panel of glass 


built into the body between the hood and the 
‘windshield; a Lancia or two; and a small imported 
car with much brass trim, either a Renault or a Fiat 


. with the inverted-U radiator style, I forget which,’ 
` and it could just as well have been both. The Kahn 
_ chauffeurs were all foreigners, and in. the winter 





they wore fur hats that matched the fur solars : 


` and cuffs of their livery greatcoats. 


I CAME out well enough in the College Board ex- 


. aminations, but I was short a credit in geometry, 
_ and I entered. the class of 1920 at Williams with. a 


“condition” in that subject in the fall of 1916. I 


what I would derive from it, beyond an interval of 


~” good. company. before eventually going. to. work. 
There was no specific objective of learning or 


achievement in my mind, and the idea that a 
college degree was in any way a credential that 
might:be of:use to me never entered my head: 

A half dozen of my new classmates quickly 


proved very pleasant company, and our major 


concern was how we would fare when after. a 
period of formal. “rushing” by the fraternities,” > 


‘Birthday weekend. 


`- still do not know what I expected college to be or ` 
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` So ignominious and speedy á withdrawal from 
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college must have surprised and disappointed my - 
parents, “but never a hint of any such reaction came ` 
-from either of them. I went to work-at the hard- 


ware store, my father brightened my life consid- - 
erably by trading in our old’ 1913 Chalmers “36 


on the marvelous new Stutz, and I plugged along +: 
‘until the summer, when we drove east once again. | 
That fall I decided to have a try at the University .* 


of Chicago, where I was admitted as a student 
taking correspondence courses. while tutoring and 


in an undergraduate dormitory, Hitchcock Hall. 
I even became pledged to a fraternity,-and ‘all -was 
going along smoothly enough until I brought 
home two or three friends for a long Washington’s 
At this point I was over- 
whelmed by one of the viral infections, and I- was 


seriously ill for a month. Again I withdrew from * 


college: 


mts” 


working off my‘condition in geometry, but living . 


` It happened that James Morton & ‘Son Com-' 3 


pany was supplying the hardware for a ranch 


house that án Omaha contractor was building on -4 
‘a vast property at Pitchfork, Wyoming, amounting *; 
` to some 240,000 acres and shipping several train- `- 
-loads of Herefords to market each year. 


It ap- 
peared that I. could have a small job there as a., 


‘tractor driver, for some 4000 acres of the bottom- | 
‘land along the valley of the -Graybull River were... 


under cultivation, and I decided to take it on. 


It was the first for me of what were to-be several 
‘adventures in .Wyoming, a région that has never,- 


- ceased to fascinate me. 


the high altitudes of the Rockies, and I am out of 


which took in the great majority of undergradu-. > 


ates, the final invitations went out to the freshman 
class in November. There was no one house where 


something suitable would turn up. But as the 


- weeks.of rushing began, and I was dined and scru- 
` tinized at one house after another, at no time did 
it: seem to me that-I ‘was really getting anywhere. 


with any of them. Hoping, nevertheless, right to 


`. the bitter end —.an -empty mailbox while those 


of my friends were stuffed with bids —I found 


_- - myself totally rejected. I would not even be seeing 
- my friends at meals, for only the SPRA ERAY men 


ate at the Commons. `, 
My haste was such that I did not even trouble’ 


to resign. I packed a bag, left a note asking my 


„I felt at all certain of an acceptance, and‘ I per- - 
-sisted in a vaguely reassuring expectation that 
' have fashioned a way of life for himself and: lived . 
- off the country indefinitely.” 


cousin. to pack my trunk and ship it to me by ex- - 


press, and took the Century at Albany that eve- 
ning, homeward bound. For the first time in my 


It simply could not be explained away or made 


“ more paetahi I was a a flop. 
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touch with developments there, but the ranch — 


hands and small landowners of those . days were. 
certainly the most formidable ‘and the most enter-. f 
I believe almost , 


taining people I have ever met. 


I can no longer tolerate .- 


any. one of them, given a' rifle and. an ax, could > 


To reach Pitchfork one took at - Billings theni 
branch-line train to the end of the railroad at “4 
Cody, and went from-theré by a light horse-drawn `$ 

.stage to Meeteetse, a little cow town some forty f 
' miles to the southeast, with a log hotel, the Weller 4 

House, where two and three guests to a room’ was 4 

the practice; a barbershop where a wood- burning” : 
‘stove heated water for the only bathtub in town “i 


available ‘to’ the public (Bath: 50¢); a Chinese i: 
short-order restaurant, which. was the only. really: 
bad Chinese restaurant I have ever eApenenced | 


_a large general, store, a couple of saloons, and aa; 


-life I had tested: my standing with my fellows and | 
been found ruinously wanting, and that was that. 


livery stable. One of the saloons, operated by two! 





brothers, Bob and Jack Fenton,.was great fun, i 


and I spent many of the final days of my stay in| 


’ Wyoming playing ‘solo there, from nine thirty ins 


“the morning to closing time toward midnight.!: 
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Rickety board sidewalks and a few cow ponies 


sleeping at the hitching rails completed the Mee- 


teetse scene, 


Pers was some twenty-five miles or more 
-beyond Meeteetse, reached by what was called 


the Sunshine Stage, a light two-horse wagon which’ 


- also carried the mail, fortunately for the passenger, 
since the driver was provided an excellent lunch, 
by his contract with the ‘Post Office Department, 
` at a small ranch en route, and the passenger fared 
equally well at a cost of fifty cents. The Pitchfork 
brand, a design of three short prongs with a stubby 
Handle, was'famous all over the West, but Pitch- 
-fork itself, although shown on some maps, was no 
more than a ranch house and postal address, with 
a large barn and vast corrals of peeled logs. 

Four ranches made up the Pitchfork complex: 
' the Pitchfork; the Z-Bar-T, nine miles up the river 
from- Pitchfork, another cattle outfit where the new 
house. was going up and where I would be work- 
ing; the 91, a horse ranch that was said to be 
doing a brisk business with the army; and the TL, 
a sheep ranch that I never did get around to see- 
ing.. The scené as a whole was the broad, gently 
rolling brown bottomlands of the Graybull valley, 
surrounded by rough and lofty snow-covered 
“mountains. A pattern of haystacks, each pro- 
- tected by barbed wire, dotted the valley, and the 
main work of the cowboys from day to day was 
forking out hay to the Herefords, who were broken 
up: into-small -groups -and -divided -among many 
stacks, when the snow cover was too heavy for 
grazing. The. weather was always spectacular, 
but even in early April the sun in the high alti- 
tudes was hot enough to keep the range fairly 
open, although the occasional blizzard might look 
like the end of the world. A dozen or more hands 
worked on the Z-T, some married and living with 
their families and others living in the bunkhouse, 
a rather too small room with six or seven beds and 
bunks, adjoining a dining room and kitchen. 
_ There was no plumbing of any sort in the bunk- 
house, but I believe the kitchen held a hot-water 
tank heated-from a spacious coal or wood range. 
Soft'coal was abundant and mined almost locally 


house at the Pitchfork ranch was adobe or plaster 3 
and rather picturesque, but the Z-T bunkhouse ` 
" was nondescript — a one-story clapboard building. 


I šet up in the bunkhouse the folding canvas cot 
that I had brought along, but a couple of nights 


there were enough. It was customary for the last’ 


man to turn in to cram the large potbellied stove 


. that heated the. place with. all the wood it could 


hold and then:to- make sure that the windows and 


door were tightly closed. A half hour later the - 
stove was cherry red, the room temperature im-. 


possibly high, and the whole place was echoing 
with thunderous snores. I shifted to a small wall 


tent of my own on a gentle slope outside, where I- 
managed to keep dry and fairly warm in a tight - 


lamb’s-wool sleeping bag pad many layers of 
blankets. 
The Z-T used various ETE including a huge 


J. I. Case steamer, but I found myself on one of. 
two small Cleveland Caterpillars, of early design, - 


in a tandem hitch pulling eighteen-foot double- 
discs, harrows, drills, and a manure spreader of 
discouraging voraciousness. 
an hour of prying and heaving at the layers of the 
manure stack in loading the spreader, to find the 
whole cargo kicked off ‘over the stern in what 
seemed hardly more than seconds. The old ranch 
hand in charge of our rig, with whom I was work- 
ing, was named Wagner, and Old Wag could out- 
fork me by an embarrassing margin, and he could 


swear more impressively, as he did at the frequent - 


breakdowns of our Caterpillars, than anyone else 
on the place — longer, ' harder,-and -with -more 


real conviction, so menacingly that one almost. 


. expected the misbegotten..machine to -heal itself 


and resume pulling. We used the Caterpillars for 


all sorts of tasks, and my first job with them was. 


as part of the tandem hitch when we went to work 


. from one end toward the.other. We hitched on to ` 


‘engine, and this would quickly overheat and boil - 
away its water every two or three circuits of the ` 


. in that part of Wyoming. The washing water for , 


the:ranch hands..was. no. more.than a large bucket 
on top of the potbellied stove, with a dipper and 
“a tin basin, and one emptied. the basin out the 
door: after using it. Just outside the bunkhouse, 
an icy little brook called Rose Creek tumbled 
-down thé-hill, and one could: get fresh water from 
‘a pump. I preferred the pump to the tin basin, 
but it was a fast turn on a chilly morning. The 


on a long low log barn that was sagging heavily 


the ridgepole and pulled the structure into plumb, 
at which point log props were applied to the other 
end to keep it that way. I don’t believe this whole 
job took more than a half hour. 

© One of the Caterpillars was powered by a Buda 


field. The other had a better engine, but both 


. tractors-suffered from..a..ghastly need of.frequent 


‘outdoor privy for the hands was a commodious 


multipassenger unit in a shed off the barn. The 


greasing, and both were prone to rupture their 
tracks and necessitate the most arduous repairs, on 
the spot and then and there. 

To make any repairs to the wheels it was nec- 
essary to dig a’sizable hole, take out a pin from. the 
track, and- lower the ends of the track into the 
hole, thus getting direct access to the wheel. The 


ranch maintained a machine shop and plenty of 


spare parts for all the machinery, and a black- 
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It was shocking, after . 


y 


ahon 


. Jefferson . Knight., 


` Tos high point of the day, socially came for me 
„after supper of an evening, when one of the four-. 
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smitt whom I came to know very well, a tall, wiry 


Texan with. faded blue. eyes and. thick straw-. 
~ colored hair and mustache, by the name: of James 
‘Along with, the cook, ar ex- - 


army mess-sergeant in-the Philippine war and the 
finest cook imaginable for such a crew as the raven- 


ous hands of the Z-T, he was perhaps the tough- 


est man on the place — sunny and amiable on 
the job, but a rapid and morose souse once inside 
a Meeteetse saloon. 

‘The incessant repairs and lugging water in a ten- 
gallon milk can from the river with Old Wag 


'- made a day’s work with the tractars fairly heavy 
`` going. The cultivated acreage ‘was four or five 


miles up the river from the ,bunkhouse, and our 
transport, was a Model T, with the back seat re- 


2- moved and a'platform at the rear where our gaso- 
.. line and -miscellaneous gear were carried. - The 


route was cross-country, without any road, and 
almost any morning on. the way to our rig we 


would start up an antelope from the river; it would’. 


come flying. up the- slope, across our bows at per- 
haps 200 yards distance, and vanish over the hill 
in a matter of seconds, certainly the fastest animal 


..at full throttle I have ever seen and seeming. sales 
not to need to touch the ground. 


When- unencumbered by a tow, a smäll Cater 


pillar was a furiously rough ride, veering and ~ 
-yawing at the slightest inattention by the driver, 


for a touch on the’ steering wheel would brake 
sharply on one. track while leaving the other free, 
and on either, hard-over position the machine 
could:turn in its own length. Pulling a big load it 
was much more stable, but as the driver of the 
rear tractor in the tandem, I lived in a cloud of 
dust almost regardless of where the wind was 
coming from, getting the full cutput, from the 
tractor ahead or from the‘machinery we were pull- 
ing behind. The massive white cloud formations, 
forever changing against the background of the 
blindingly blue mountain sky, were always worth 
watching as we roared along at a slow walking 
pace, with the unmuffled exhaust blasting’ away 
only a few feet from the driver's ear. Every so 


` often a shadow would cross our course, and look- 


ing up, I could see an eagle cruising the valley. 
I saw no other:game on the Z-T, although the 
mountains were full of it. The Graybull wes fished 


- not at all except by the blacksmith, who would 
_cut himself a willow rod, turn up a few “devil 
_ scratchers”’ from under the rocks along the bottom, 
-and’ bring in a fine string of big trout after an 
| hour or two of effort. He 
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-sion of solo is'to start each of the four players: with |. 

110 chips, and the first to go broke pays a flat sum“ 
A solo hand can be played # 
very quickly indeed, and if one considers that the ; 
bidder of heart solo — the highest, bid — could ™ 
win as much as eighteen-dollars on a single hand * 
_at five cents a point, played out in’a minute or’: 
less, even. a penny game can reach interesting, 7 


in 


_ was good manners to include, the kibitzers’ when |! 
_the players stepped up to the bar, for they were 7: 
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some of-solo- singe into’ which I had oe 'ad- 


mitted would look us over.and remark, with. an 
air of jovial inspiration, “Deal the cards, you sons 
‘of ‘bitches, and PI frog without looking.” ‘This 
was, in bunkhouse parlance, the. Invitation to the 


Waltz, a frog being the lowest bid in solo, and not = 


really a very hazardous offer. But it always got a. 
game going in the bunkhouse, and we played `} 
Solo is such a fast up-- 


there almost every night. 
and-down sort òf game that it is not easy to fix a 


Satisfactory stake for it, especially if the players - 


are hard up, as we were. Unless one gives the 


chips a precise. money definition, the’ pastime ver- :, 


to the other three. 


_ dimensions. 


The ordinary all- -day saloon game was on the’ 


basis that the first to lose his stack of 110 chips 
would buy a round of drinks for the others. 


There- 


were really no saloon bums. in.Meeteetse, and it So 


kibitzers only because they- lacked numbers to 


make up a game of'their own, and they would. 
treat in their turn like everyone else. A great virtue: ; 
_of solo is that it can be played by either three on : 


` four players ‘without any -change in its values,’ 
since in the four-handed game the dealer lays off. 
I believe it stems from the German game called 
I have never found it in the East, but the 
plain fact is that any game favored by such: gam- + 
.blers as the stock hands of Wyoming is‘ worth a‘ 
try. I marvel, looking back, at how hard they 
‘worked for their small wages and how gaily they’ 


ange! : 
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- risked’ their. all. My own ratings would “be, ap- ; 
proximately, the best game for two, ‘pinochle; fors 
three or. four, solo; for four, hearts; for five or sixa 


straight draw poker or five-card stud. 
Solo is easier to play than to explicate, Di for? 


_ anyone interested in cards, here is.the game: - 4 


A-hand. of solo is played by three players; 
there are four, the dealer-lays off after dealing: 
It is a bidding game in which the. declarer be 


comes opposed by the other two, playing as’ Parte 


ners. The objective of the declarer is ‘to’ gain” 
“count” rather than to win tricks, the count being, “4 


similar to the count-in pinochle (ace-11, Poe 


10, K-4,,Q-3; J-2, for a total of 120). The declarer, . 


- is paid by each of his two opponents for any count, 


ti, 97 . 


above the break-even point of 60, and he pays: 
‘each of his two opponents the, amount by which. 
he fails fo take in 60. As in pinana the ten-spot, 
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is next to the ace in value in the play as well as 
in the count. 

~ Solo is played with the six-spot low, the twos, 
threes, fours, and fives. being removed at- the be- 
ginning of play. -The first round of the deal is 


‘three cards at a time to each of the three players, 


k ‘of -three facedown in 


and a “widow,” or. “kitty,” 





_ must follow suit, and if unable to do so, must play 


a trump, regardes of how the trick stands at that’ 


point. 


The Fenton- buba a highly eE pair, ` 
were ‘genial hosts to the two or three solo tables - 


, that were more or less constantly in use when we 
' were in Meeteetse on an outing. The older Fenton 


tlie center of the table. Four at a time to each of ` 


the three players are dealt in two ‘more rounds, 


and the dealer’s duties are completed, leaving 
each player with eleven cards in hand and three, 
- facedown (of course the entire deal is facedown), 
in the center of the table.: 

. . There are only three ‘bids in solo: a frog, the 
` lowest, in which hearts are’ automatically. trumps 
and the bidder, if he becomes the declarer, is 
allowed to take the widow into his hand: and put 


was dressed as no one else in the vicinity was 


dressed, a clotk cap and a cardigan sweater setting 


him apart from all others. His brother had a long, 


ragged mustache, wore a shapeless and battered: © ~ 
old felt hat, a vest and never a coat, and kept a 


_ much used towel tucked into his waistband. Hé 


facedown in front of him, before play begins, any © 


three cards from the total ‘of fourteen -that he is 
holding, and these belong in his eventual count; 


asolo, in which clubs, diamonds, or spades may: 


was extremely polite to me, and whenever he 


served me a drink, he would whip out the dirty . 
towel and polish the glasses with it before setting 


them down on the bar. (A drink was two ounces 


of Yellowstone whiskey accompanied by a small , * 


beer chaser.) Both Fentons wore neckband shirts, 
with a brass collar button and no collar. The big- 


` gest- night at their place, or for that matter in 


‘be. the trump, according to the declarer’s later ` 


announcement, and which overcalls a frog; and 
a heart solo, which makes hearts trumps and 
covercalls all other bids and which, if bid initially, 
ends the bidding then and there. In all solos, in- 
cluding a heart solo, the widow becomes the 
` property of the-declarer, but it remains facedown 
on the table, undisclosed, throughout the play. 
‘ Any count it céntains belongs to the declarer, but 
it cannot be turned over until the hand is played: 
> out. 
` The payoff rates on the three bids are on a 
frog, one for one; on a solo, two for one; on a 
heart solo, three for one. 

Examples, if the declarer happens to take in a 
total count of 72: on a frog he would win 12 points 


“Meeteetse, while I was there was-when Dr.- 


Dor- 
rance, the multimillionaire owner of Campbell’s 
Soup, was passing through with a large pack outfit 
on a spring bear hunt and decreed that everything 


‘for everybody at both saloons for the afternoon — 
and evening would be on him, a gala which must- 


_ Still keep his memory green. 


Gorn the twenty-five aies to Meeteetse. 


. fróni each of the two opponents; on a solo, 24 points - 


-from each; on a-heart solo, 36 points. 

Similarly, if he happened to fail to make 60 
and took in, for instance, only 45, he would pay 
‘ each of the two opponents 15 points on a frog, 

30’on a solo, and 45 on a heart solo. © ' 

‘It should be emphasized that there are indeed 
only three possible bids, a frog,.a solo, and a heart 
solo. 

_ first:player to bid a solo`can be overcalled only by 
a player bidding a heart solo. .The: trump which 
the player has selected for his solo in clubs, dia- 
monds, or spades is not identified until the bid- 

-ding is complete, at which point a player will re- 
mark to the declarer, “You bid a solo. Put a 
handle’ to it,” 
trump. 

There are very few rules indeed governing the 
PRE The opening bid is from the player to the 
left- of. the dealer, and the opening lead is from 

thè player to the left of the declarer. -A player 


All suits have the same value, so that the. 


from the Z-T was a problem. ‘Anyone with a truck 
or car would offer a ride, but there were long 
periods, often. several days at a time, when no one 


at‘all went over the tortuous road through the- 


sagebrush and the countless prairie-dog villages. 
The only dependable method was to start walking 
and ‘hope for a lift, but I walked it several times 
with never, a sight of a ride. By about the half- 
way point the- chattering and scurrying of the 
prairie dogs became a great irritant. The legend 
was that they could duck into their burrows too 
quickly even for a rifle shot, although I doubt this, 
but I never saw a dead one. They were not scav- 


engers, but I was assured that no one but an 


“Injun” would eat one. 
‘The blacksmith was usually my ‘companion on 
a Meetéetse outing. Aside from his extraordinary 


skill at his forge, I remember him for his brown- 


and the declarer announces the 


paper Bull Durham cigarettes, which he twisted 
into a durable shape without licking the paper, 
and for his boast that he could tell time by con- 


sulting a two-foot carpenter’s rule that he carried. 


-I had many a chance to check him on this last, 
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and I have no way of explaining his success: 
would unfold the rule and bring down his thumb 
at some random point on it, meditate a moment, 
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and then announce, within ten or fifteen minutes 
‘of exactness, the time of day. The figure. where 
„his thumb had come down had nothing that I 
could see to’'do with what he announced.as the 


- ` time,- He was oddly mystical in his purported dis- 


closure of his method,. which went as follows and 
no further: 

“Now there’s twelve | inches in a foot, 
there?” i 

“Correct.” | 

“And it’s twelve hours around the clock?” 

“Right. 3 . 

“And there’s twenty-four inches in two feet?” 

“Right. ” 

` “And there’s twenty-four hours i in a day?” - 

“Ves: » 

“Well, there you are!” ; 

The blacksmith’s brown-paper cigarettes re- 
mind me that no one in Wyoming smoked “tailor- 
mades,” which were regarded with suspicion no 
matter what brand and were usually called “‘pimp- 
sticks.” Bull Durham was the universal smoke, 
with Duke’s Mixture a poor second. I was the 
object of some curiosity by an old stockman in the 
Féntons’ one day when I ‘produced a package, of 
pimp-sticks and lighted one. The old man looked 
at me ‘with amazement and finally, unable to re- 
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dred or more other horšes at-the’ weekend, she ` 


© would be mine for forty dollars, and he would . 


- -Ldo not know where he got them, but the cata- 


- horse that carried his bulk like a feather was an ų 


lend me a saddle and bridle to use while I tried 
her out. 

Her arrival at the corral of the Pitchfork one noon 
was part of a magnificent demonstration of pro- 
fessionalism by. Cassidy and his men. Cassidy was ; 
the only man .on the place. who wore anything * 
fancy in the way of chaps. His. were_gray- leather, - 
-with a decorative motif in silver studs,. emphasiz- 
ing the three-pronged fork of the Pitchfork- brand. | 
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logues. of the.. Miles. City Saddle Company were 
the favorite reading matter in the bunkhouse of 
the Z-T, and one could find warrant in them for - 
spending into the thousands-on an equestrian 

outfit. Most of the style of the cowboys and hands 

was functional and -without ornament. Cassidy in : 
his handsome chaps and riding a powerful big” 


impressive sight. 
A truck gave me a lift to Pitchfork. Cassidy and 


ed, 


` two.or three of his. hands were’ taking their ease on. 
- the top rail of the corral fence. Several branding į 


sist the opportunity, said to me, “Say — let me - 


just try one of them things.” 
A few years later, on a long and enchanting 


motorcycle trip with my wife through France, we ~ 


stopped at a pump outside a hotel in Chateau- 
briant. The porter was wearing a long apron of 
‘striped ticking and a visored cap, and. I took him 
‘for a Frenchman. But he noticed a Bull Durham 
tag hanging from. my breast pocket and disclosed 


himself as an American from California. He had - 


gone - AWOL at the end of World War I and been 
stranded in his porter’s job ever since. He asked 
` me if I would give him. the half-empty sack of 
Bull,, but I dug into the locker and produced a 
couple of full sacks for him which had. a profound 
. emotional effect on him. “I save up for a ticket 
home,” he said, “but just as I get almost enough 
to buy it I blow it-all on getting drunk. But I’m 
gonna start saving again right now.” He looked 
-over his shoulder and lowered his ‘voice. 
frogs,” he said, ate mean when you have to work 
for them.” 


‘Tie walk to Meeteetse was such a nuisance that 
-`I decided to buy a horse, and the foreman of the 
Pitchfork, a pleasant and much respected man 
named Cassidy, said he had just the right animal, 
an eight-year-old sorrel mare who had been run- 
ning free on the range for the past year. The 
mare, I learned, would be brought in with a hun- 


irons were keeping hot in a small wood fire. There , 
were. many colts in the herd, he said, who had » 
spent their first year without ever seeing a man, ` 
and he thought they would all be coming along :: 
any minute now. He pointed across the flat where, ., 
two or three miles distant, one could sec dust. = 
“There they are,” he said. f 

- The dust, approaching at an amazing pace, dis- ', 
dod a great mass of horses, running hard, guided *; 
and urged on by three or four riders, waving their’: 
hats and heading the whole thundering, breathless + 
advance into the wide fan-shaped fencing that’* 
would funnel it into a lane leading to the corral. | 
The horses were scarcely slowed by the lane, and” 
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„the first arrivals burst into the big enclosure on * 


the dead run, keeping at it in a counter- clockwise -: 
circling that was soon slowed by their sheer num- ` 
bers. To me it was a scene of wild confusion, buts! 


-Cassidy and his men could identify an astonish.’ 


ingly large number of the horses, some by name,:? 


‘others by their previous ownership, or for some’ z 


“These - 


distinctive habit or accomplishment.: They alli. 
identified the sorrel mare -readily enough, -and’< 
one of the hands, at what seemed to me the risk of.” 
his life, took his coiled, rope and dropped down » 
into the milling mass. His throw was so effortless ` 
that he seemed to move no more than his wrist, but. 


-his twitch on the rope brought the mare down, 


tripped by his noose on a foreleg, and he had a 


. bridle on her in a jiffy. She was slick and very 
frisky, and: I rodé her back to the Z-T with much 
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self-esteem. I unsaddled her in the barn, led her 
to a pasture, and turned her loose. This was a mis- 
take. It was like stalking a wild animal on foot to 
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‘get her into a Corner ane put a bridle on wher the ` 
“next time out. . 


horse. | 
“way ‘twice. - 


Iwill not dwell on the trials I endured fom this 
‘She was- mean and never mean the same 


and bolt from the third, the same with mailboxes 
or’ even a. stone beside the road. At times she 
would stop and eye a telephone pole with such 


p trembling, ears-cocked; .ears-back panic that even 
I began ‘to think the pole was doing something to 


scare her; if-not at that: moment, perhaps it had 


‘on some’ previous occasion. At that instant, after 


seeming to.compose herself, she would bolt again. 
‘She ,very nearly threw me when‘the sleeve of my . 


~ slicker, neatly tied on behind me, came adrift and 


< rette- while riding her in the dark. My. worst mo- ` 
` ment ‘with her came when we put up.suddenly ~ 


¿ ous. instability. caused by eating locoweed. 
seagon, thé weed “produces an attractive little . 


‘touched her flank; to which her reaction was one 
of: bucking and sunfishing. If I left her at a hitch- 


ing rack, she would leari back and pull until she > 


broke the reins. It was ‘suicidal to light a ‘ciga- 


. from’ the road just in front of us an eagle or a 
‘hawk which had been enjoying a dust bath. She 


_ went through her entire repertoire. 


. Cassidy obligingly took her off my hands. He 
decidéd that she was locoed,- -suffering ‘from nerv- 
In 


flower,’ and one of a cowboy’s duties is to keep the 
stock’ from ‘grazing on it, for it- affects cattle as 
oye as horses. ; 


7 as were many odd characters at the Z-T: 
-a Swiss chore boy who lavished all his spare time 


Pacem 


and ‘money on an ill-matched team and a buggy 
` of- which he was very. proud, in the manner. of a 


` large property owner; an Old Swede, Andy, per- 
~haps-eighty years old, who kept all his belongings, . 


2 including a kerosene table lamp and china shade, 
“in a tin trunk with a curved top and who could 


take: a spading fork and prepare the ground for - 


“a “huge: kitchen garden in one long day. of nonstop 
‘work; ‘Doc, the self-styled veterinarian, . forever 
fending off ribaldries about the mortality and 
-strange.-symptoms his treatments were causing 


^ amorig- the cattle; a cowboy, known only as Big 
. Red, soft-voiced,, polite, and by far the biggest 


man inthe- whole countryside; a remarkably 


: _ disheveled man named Brown,, who lived with his 


i two: or three. children in a sheep wagon, in. which- 


they would come ‘back for supplies at long inter- 


- valg.from his job of ‘keeping the barbed-wire fences 


in-repair; John Sayles, the foreman, -who could 
_ have ‘stepped’ comfortably into a role.in High Noon 
or Shane, who knew the_scores of verses of “The 
: Chisholm Trail’? and many other marvelous songs. 
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She’ would tolerate two automobiles’ 
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Thé most amusing man in this assortment ene E 
a. teamster, whose name'I have lost,: who arrived . 
one spring evening as we were all sitting on the-.. 
steps of the bunkhouse after supper. He was riding . .. 
a large, dispirited horse and was followed by a white 


pack mule carrying his bedroll and effects. 
dismounted, opened the gate to the yard; and 
found himself defied by-the mule, which balked 


- and refused to be led or dragged or booted through 


the gate. 


No greetings had been TRS but finally T 


voice from the- steps broke the silence. “Thats a. 


fine big horse you’ve got there, friend,” said the |...” 
*“Whyn’t- you put a rope on the critter |. 


voice. 
and haul him in?” 
The stranger continued struggling “with the 


mule; which relaxed suddenly and came ambling ` 


into the yard. “I would’a,” the ‘stranger called 


back to the group on the steps, “but the tree of É 


that old saddle’s a mite weak.” t 


The next morning at breakfast, while the men `, 


were already tucking away their gargantuan por- 


tions of wheat cakes, potatoes, and ham and bacon ° ~ 
from the ranch’s smokehouse, the cook was standing ' 
in-his kitchen doorway when the stranger appeared.. ` 

-. “Hello,” remarked the cook to-no one in particular, 


“here’s the mule man again!” ` 


Such a start could have blighted the affairs of ¢ 


some men, but the mule .man was no. novice at 


- settling in, and he was enough of a prima donna ton’ 
“take such a crack as almost`a compliment, much as . 

Henry Ford might have indulged’ those who joked `- 
He was so-full ‘of talk and “: 


about his Tin Lizzie, 
tall stories of his adventures that he quickly made 
himself at home. 


from which most of the bluing had long been worn 


away, and he, was fond of exhibiting an almost: = 
illegible permit to carry the gun issued in-some small -:~ 


town in Montana many years'earlier: a certificate, 


if you please, of his renpectabiity and status in the l 
:, community. 


The mule man was a iria solo player and the 
first .after supper each evening to take the big 
plug-tobacco tin with the basketlike handles and 


` sort out a deck from the mixture of greasy cards it’. > 
I do-not remember that anyone ever ` ` 
_ put a new deck into circulation at the Z-T, and 

since such a playeras the mule man smoked a cob `: 


contained. 


pipe: and chewed tobacco as he played, the cards 


all showed the effects of much fingering over months : 


and years. His stories were’ bizarre; one was-a 


. description of a mysterious pestilence which littered $ 
‘the banks of some river.in the Northwest with: . 


millions, said he, of dead salmon. “And sir,” the 

story concluded, “with the mule man assuming the’ 

air of one who could not expect such untraveled 
j ` Å 


He was, incidentally, the only ¿` 
` man. I met in Wyoming who still wore a revolver“ ; 
„at alltimes, á .38.double-action Smith & Wesson, *~“; > 
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“there almost five months: 


- dollars were .commonplace. 


Bi 


folk as ourselves to believe him, “there warn’t a 
dog ‘nor a coy-o-tee for miles around as had a hair 
on his body for eatin’ ’em!” 
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By far the most spectacular man on the Z-T-was | 


the cook, Red Carlin, a powerful-looking figure of 


middle height, a brick-red complexion, sparse 


ginger hair, bloodshot eyes, and a saturnine view of 
all authority. Like his small bedroom and the 
kitchen, his attire was always immaculate: a`chef’s 

white hat, a white shirt and trousers, several layers 
of aprons, and white. sneakers as ‘spotlessly clean 


- as everything else he wore. He would replace im- 


mediately any garment. that became the least bit 
stained. His pies were of absolutely classic delicacy, 
and I believe he would have been welcomed as a 
great cook anywhere in the world. He was very 
kind to me and invited me into the kitchen for 
coffee and a piece of pie or cake whenever I was 
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money on fairly good cards. I slipped out without ” 
attracting his attention and decided to restrict my- 
self to the small-time solo game at the Fentons. 
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- I final week ate my sojourn in Meeteetse brought # 
` me a casual meeting with Shorty Towle one day at § 


in the vicinity between meals, which was all too ` 


rarely. 

Red-disappeared for a day or two on eating 
sprees in Meeteetse every few weeks, but he was 
too good a cook to be fired for such lapses. His 
ultimate departure came when he brought back 
to the ranch from one of these outings a stocky little 
chap who looked not unlike Red himself, an un- 


_ employed teamster whom he introduced to us as 


Shorty Towle. Alcohol was forbidden on the ranch, 
but Red and Shorty, as a nonworking guest, con- 
tinued to hit it up`in great style, and after a few 
days it was decreed by the proprietors that Shorty 
would have to go. , 

‘Red’s response to this order, which came while 
he was turning a great outlay of steaks on his grill 
for our noon dinner, was to leave the whole meal 
to go up in smoke, telephone to Meeteese for an 
automobile to pick him up, pack his suitcase, and, 
in his unfamiliar “store clothes,” sit on the steps 


_ with Shorty awaiting their ride to town. His suc- 


cessor, who arrived a few days later, after an in- 
terval of what seemed to us semi-starvation, was 
hopelessly incompetent and as dirty as Red had 
been scrupulous. It was August, and I had been 
I decided to go home. 
In Meeteetse I found that Red was lodged some- 
where nearby and spending most of his time in the 


¿for this process. 
-plies at the general store and a pint of whiskey at- 


. bend in the stream, where they could drink at will, 4 


poker game, based in a log cabin at the edge of the ` 


village, a public-private sort of game where almost 


. anyone was welcome to sit in. The game was 


straight draw poker or five-card stud, table stakes 
and everything in cash, and it worried me to find 
Red so. heavily involved in it when I dropped in at 
the cabin one night. Pots of a couple of hundred 
It was quite beyond 
my resources, and I was superstitious enough — 
and still am in gambling matters — to be worried 


. too lest my presence somehow affect Red’s luck 


adversely, for -he seemed to be losing considerable 


- cupboards and drawers and a double bunk, cross 
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the Fentons. He had gone to work hauling coal: 
and supplies to an oil drilling rig some fifteen miles 
back into the hills, and he invited me to throw in : 
with him in the sheep wagon in which he was: 
camped on the bank of Wood River, a couple of 
miles south of town. It gave my whole stay in 
Wyoming a marvelously pleasant windup. 

The routine was simple, but Shorty’s four-horse-* i 
hitch — young, aggressive, and unpredictable ani- 3 
mals that he called affectionately ‘ ‘my ponies” — »; 
made our daily travels exciting enough. At the’; 
end of each afternoon, Shorty would takeon a ton ; 
or so -of soft coal in his heavy freight wagon by. 4 
pulling up under the hopper of a Meeteetse dealer, -: 
only two or three minutes and no. work being needed . 
He next picked up the day’s sup- ; 


Saale’ Row 






the Fentons’ for himself, and we were back at his‘: 
camp by twilight. The horses were corralled at a. 





a vertical cliff forming about half of the enclosure, ‘: 
and a crude fence of logs and wire the rest. They: / 
were fed hay and grain, and it was unsafe to get; 
near the rear of any one of. them, for they would’ 
kick furiously at anything or nothing. Harnessing»; 
them of a morning was ani exercise in delicate slow 
motion, as if we were handling unstable explosives... 
Shoriy’ s standard of housekeeping in the sheep’ fi 
wagon was as severe as Red’s in his kitchen. Every-' 
thing was scrubbed and in perfect order. He was a* 
good cook, and we lived very well, largely by his: 3 
practice of helping himself to any part of the oil 
driller’s supplies that he fancied. The drillers were:i 
highly paid, only the best of everything would?3 
suffice for them, and we prospered accordingly. 
Shorty’s best specialty was a baking-powder bread # 
which, cooked in a frying pan on top of the stoves 
came out as a single, light, skillet-sized biscuit 
“Sheepman’s loaf,” Shorty said it was called, and? 
it went very well with eggs and ham and bacon. i 
The wagon contained an astonishing number of; 





wise, at its front end. 

As a last act before putting out the lantern and’. 
turning in of an evening, Shorty put the pint of. 
whiskey to his lips and let the equivalent of three: 
or four big drinks trickle down his gullet in the `| 
fashion of a Spaniard getting under a jet from a- 
wineskin: he was the only man I ever saw who could: 
take on whiskey like that, without swallowing. In; 


eres sm TATAEE 
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- the morning, ‘on getting out of his blankets and ` 


.. before firing up the stove,:he tipped up the bottle 


' again. for most of what. remained. The liquor . 
seemed to affect him not ať all, beyond PEneine ia 


from him a sigh of satisfaction. - y 
.Our route to the oil derrick was altogether cross- 


‘couuitry, with .no road at all but the faint track: 
-made here and there by the wagon itself on previous ` 
The freight wagons had brakes of a sort, an | 
iron’ shoe that could. be made to press against the | 


trips. 


broad: metal rims of the back wheels, activated by 
. a Cross member terminating on one end in a socket 
into which a wooden pole was driven. From the 


- upper’ end of the pole a stout rope, went to the 


driver’s seat, sometimes to a pedal, more often to a 
cleat, hanging loosely and ready for him to -haul 


on .by hand; the longer the pole, the greater the , 


‘leverage and pressure on the brakes. Cross-country 


„driving with a relatively light load like ours for four - 


‘horses is easy enough on the. level or uphill, but 
-some of the dry gulches we crossed’ were so steep 


that ‘much braking was needed to keep the wagon. 
At one slope in par- . 


Trom over-running the horses. 
ticular it-was all Shorty could-do to hold them back 


“from bolting. One of his “ponies” had dropped | 


dead here some weeks earlier, he explained, and he 
had dragged the carcass down the gulch a few 


“rods; where its bones’ were already beginning to 


‘whiten. “They get a whiff oftit along about here,” 
he ‘said, “and they don’t Jike it a-tall.” 
The: biggest freight wagon I saw in the West was 


“the. beer wagon, which came over the road from | 


~ Cody” to Meeteetse every month or so, a high-sided 


- mountain wagon, ‘piled to the sky with cases of, - i 
- marriage, my wife and I were in Cody on our way ` 


’ beer: ‘from a Billings brewery; it had huge wheels, a 


‘lofty, brake pole,-and a broad seat, where the driver ` 


: and one or two’ companions, beer bottles in hand; 
enjoyed the pleasures of a ‘trip. that must ‘have 


--taken at least two full days at a slow walking pace. -- 
- One-could imagine the wagon lurching and creak- >- 


ing over the stones of the river crossings, its: ten-or 
-a dozen horses scrambling. for a footing, and all 
t Méeteetse. turned out for its.approach. With such 
‘am audience the driver became the Stylist: it'seemed 
.. almost’ without attention on his part, save for a 
> ceremonial crack. of the whip, that hé turned the 
Jong. hitch around and brought the wagon to a 
; triumphant stop, the traces settling into the dust, 
at ‘precisely the door of the Fentons’ ‘saloon. 
` I never learned how the drilling came out, but a 
A of wildcatting in the vicinity paid off 'in later 
years: - 
study. in loneliness, with no sign of other human 
existence to be seen in any direction. The drill 
and its steam engine were clanking and chuffing in 
all vigor when we got there, but it looked to. me like 
_a very long shot; the little pile of coal that’ we aug- 
~ mented. so slightly seemed a trifling resource for 


come from the kitchen of, a rich Iowa farm at 


- to Meeteetse, as-our empty wagon rattled over the.» ~$ 


‘The rig that Shorty: was supplying was a. 


“and I may be mistaken’ about the location, but 





powering’ so: ambitious a venture.. ‘The silence ‘ 
when the ‘drilling’ stopped’ for the dinner hour was ` 
overwhelming. © E 
- Dinner. with the dozen or ‘more. ‘drillers, was 
superb. The mien lived in a well-kept bunkhouse - 


‘and. took their meals. in the cookhouse, presided ` 
‘over by a middle-aged woman and her beautiful - 
. daughter; perhaps twenty, and it was plain both . 
_ were treated as the absolute authorities having the `~ 
; unquestionable last word.over everyone else. on the 


premises. Their cooking alone could have war- o F 
ranted such a status; their dinners might have; 


threshing time; but. they were remarkable per- = 
sonalities into - the bargain:, warmheafted, gay, © © -s 
zealous, and amiably - in complete control of their ¢ © 

work and their environment. The hospitality of : 
the whole establishment to such outsiders as Shorty 
and myself was a tonic to-be felt all the way back . 


hummocks of buffalo grass. I can only hope that +5 | 

both women went on to marry wildcatters who oe 

struck it rich., S 
My worries about Red Carlin’s poker playing te 


“were needless, I found a year later, when I went .. 
` through Cody, with a friend from Indiana, at the." 


beginning of a pack trip into the Shoshone Moun- ° 
tains. We dropped in at the Cody, Café for break- ` ~. 
fast, and there'was Red, the proprietor, once again . .: 


‘in his white aprons, giving me a comradely greeting. 


He had just about cleaned out- the Meeteetse poker 
players, I learned, and had bought the. café vin 
part of his winnings. 

Two years after that, in the second year -of our 


to the wilds. It was her first experience of Wyoming; 


. -and.I was eager, to have her see Red Carlin, whose,“ 


saga I had told: her, so we began the day, after .- 
stepping out of a stuffy Pullman into. the chill of. 
the early morning, at the Cody Café. 1, ` ie 

Red was not there. I asked the waitress about? : 
him. She was- the type who ‘seemed always to .- 
have oné hand at her hip and the other patting © 
her back hair, and she looked-at me supercilioualy:: 
“Ain’t you heard?” she asked. 

“No, not at-all. Heard what?” 

“He ain’t here anymore. ‘He’s dead.” e 

Her manner was so portentous that I could not, 


at. 


-help -asking how it had happened. 


“He married one of the- waitresses, and he killed * 
her with a.butcher knife,” the waitress said.. “And ` 


he hung himself in the jail. at Fort Collins.” I did 


not learn what had brought Red to Fort Collins, 


ir 


that is. what I thought the waitress said. At any ~ ` 
rate, Red was dead by his: own hand, and. the 


-customers of the Cody pale were the poorer for hig a - 


passing. 
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THE ROYAL OAK COURTS 
MARTIAL ` 


sy CHARLES W. MORTON 


_ The day-to-day working relation- 
ship between an admiral anc the 
captain of the admiral’s flagship 
affords the bystander a fascinating 
view of intermingled manners and 
power. The admiral holds com- 
plete authority over all the ships in 
the unit, while the captain is abso- 
lute master of and responsible for his 
ship and all aboard her. The duties 
of each are covered by regulations, 
but there is probably no regulation 
to apply to such intangibles as 
“Eyebrow, lift of.. .? or “Con- 
currence, varieties of ... (bland, 
grudging, too hearty).” 

Physical isolation of the admiral 
and his staff from the ship’s com- 
pany can ease the relationship some- 
what, but the admiral will want a 
turn on deck occasionally or a look 
around at how the other ships of 
the unit are behaving. I once wit- 
nessed some exercises at sea from a 
flagship, in which both the admiral 
and the captain were truly superior 
people, who took their work very 
seriously and themselves not serious- 
ly at all. The courtesy of their con- 
versational exchanges during ten 


days at sea was unfailing, their con- 
tacts frequent. 

On our return to port, we an- 
chored, and the admiral went zip- 
ping off in his barge. Our ship was 
a showpiece, impeccable, and I don’t 
believe the captain had been in the 
least worried on that‘score. I was 
standing at the rail with him, watch- 


ing the barge disappear in the morn-. 


ing haze. He breathed a long sigh. 
“I like that man,” he said. “He is 
one of the best officers I have ever 
known, and he is charming, as I am 
sure you will agree.” The captain 
paused. “I can’t tell you how glad 
I am to have him off this ship.” 

The admiral’s power at sea is vast, 
sufficient almost to affect the very 
ocean itself. I was a guest on an- 
other occasion when the admiral, 
decreed by the umpires to have 
“won” over our adversaries in a war 
game, was giving a “victory dinner” 
in his quarters on the flagship. 
There were five. of us in all, the 
admiral, his aide, the captain, the 
executive officer, and myself. Just 
as we were about to sit down at the 
handsomely laid table, the ship 
started rolling steeply, so heavily 
that the table settings began sliding, 
even though the tablecloth had been 
dampened against just such a con- 
tingency. : 

It was a sizable formation, a 





dozen or more ships in all, and our 
course, homeward bound, was north, 
up our own Atlantic coast, when we 
came into the deep trough that set up 
the rolling. The admiral’s reactiox 


was instantaneous. “This won’t do,” 
he said, and, turning to his aide; 
“Tell them to turn twenty degrees 
east.” The aide spoke into a tele; 
phone, giving an order that applied 
to the whole formation, ‘flagship 
included. The roll stopped, as sud- 
denly as it had begun. “That’s 
better,” said the admiral. He turned 
to the rest of us apologetically. ‘I 
suppose they’ll all think I’m taking 
them to Scotland on the Great 
Circle route,” he said. “But, after 
all, it’s only for an hour. . . .” 

I was reminded recently of this 
vague. but vital relationship between 
admiral and captain on reading 
The Royal Oak Courts Martial by Leslie 
Gardiner, a former Royal Navy 
officer, a marvelous book published 
by William Blackwood & Sons, Ltd. 
(Edinburgh). 

No American publisher seems “6 
be taking it on, but the book’s ac- 
count of life in the British Mediter- 
ranean fleet, based at Malta, in 1928 
is farce on an almost nuimaginable 
scale — and all true. From facts and 
documentation of such zaniness it 
is hard to offer one example without 
slighting the rest, but the episodes 





BEL ak PB 
ee) ‘the “Royal “Oak did” ‘wreck ‘the 


ireers of the admiral, the captain 
his flagship,. and the luckless 
‘ecutive officer, who became morë 
` less aurmaaneally caught up in 


whe tre 







“row?” Wha Marit 
diseaustacton of the ‘admiral with 
the music provided by the band of 


the Royal Marines at a wardroom’ 


dance aboard the Royal Oak. 
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By RODERICK NORDELL 


ODERICK NORDELL has served as editorial writer, reviewer, and columnist on THE CHRISTIAN 
XYENCH MONITOR. He is a graduate of Harvard and holds a degree from the University of Dublin. 


For quite a few years, I had been 
at of touch with Superman. Re- 
mntly I found it necessary to revisit 
e Man of Steel. The experience 
as been bittersweet if not down- 
ght (choke!) sad. . 
The reason for meeting Superman 
zain is that two of our children are 
ow big enough (gasp!) to receive 
Jowances and buy comic books. 
he older boy reads to the younger 
ae, or I read to both of them, and 
ven their three-year-old sister picks 
p enough to say, “Don’t get the 
ryptonite on me!” ` 
Kryptonite, for the formadon of 
wose illiterate in the field, is the one 
ibstance that threatens Superman’s 
wulnerability —a word our sec- 
ad-grader has been prompted to 
cad at a rather earlier age than his 
ther. I must have been ten before 
discovered there, was such a thing 
; a whole book of comics. I can 
ill remember (sigh!) the thrill. of 
iat quickly suspended ‘disbelief. 
My wife grew up thinking that 
»mic books were bad for you. She 
iay:turn out to be right. But I have 
Le theory that anything the father 
irvived, the son can survive also, 
cluding comic books. In my wife’s 
yes, the degree and quality of sur- 
val may be open to argument. In 
ly own .view, the painstakingly 
yosen comic books of my youth did 
e no lasting harm. When Super- 
an makes our kindergartner say, 
[ can hardly- wait till I learn to 
ine 2 I od more’ superpowers to 


‘What ani me is that the Man 
` Steel seems to be going the way of 
at mighty hero of the past, Her- 
iles., Perhaps humanity can stand 
ie superhuman only so long without 
ughing. At any rate, it appears 
iat after all his Herculean labors, 
‘ercules became for the ancients a 


figure of fun, brought on stage for 
comic relief. ; 

In modern times ‘a similar -thing 
has happened with fantastic char- 
acters like Frankenstein’s monster, 
starting its fictional life in the Gothic 
imagination of a poet’s wife, Mary 
Shelley, and winding up in The 
Munsterson TV. ~ 

Meanwhile, the movie success of 
Frankenstein begot the bride of 
Frankenstein, the son of Franken- 
stein. Then, on the assumption 
there is box office in numbers, 
Frankenstein meets the Wolf Man, 
or its Frankenstein and Dracula 
together again! Before long Franken- 
stein meets the Bowery Boys or the 
Three Stooges. Thus is. the un- 
earthly brought thuddingly down 
to earth. 

Superman may not have had ex- 
actly Shelleyan beginnings. But in 
those early days — “It’s a bird! It’s 
aplane! No, it’s . !?—the Man 
of Steel stood on his own two feet. 
Superman was the star. He was 
enough. 

But at some point ` Superman’ s 
drawing power must have faltered, 
as I used to think none of his other 
powers could. Like the bygone 
strong men in the current film 








' teamed 


-Boy — all pitted against (ha, 





hero, Batman. The Man of’ Steel 
and the. Cowled Crusader joined 
forces to arrest any mutual decline 
in popularity. 


‘Also in the shadow of Superman? s. 


cape came Superboy and Supergirl 
and even Krypto, the Dog of Steel. 


Consider, too, the Legion of Super- | 


Heroes, which in a- recent episode - 


included not only Superboy, but 


Brainiac 5, Colossal Boy, Cosmic 


Boy, Element Lad, Invisible Kid, 


Light Lass, Lightning Lad, Matter- 
Eater Lad, Phantom Girl, Saturn 
Girl, Star Boy, Sun Boy, and Ultra 


Starfinger. 

And now the men behind Super- 
man have gone so far as to make 
him a grandfather. Can Superman 
Meets Donald Duck be. far behind? 


Think of the Man of Steel as a sec-. 


ond banana! 


Such thoughts reduced my grav- . 


ity as I read The Three Generations of 
Superman. 


of steel, but I couldn’t believe it. 


. Yet there it was, in red and blue l 
and yellow, tempered only by the. 


disclaimer that this was an imagi- 
nary tale, which could happen in the 
future, but may not.” 

There was the graybeard pointing 

with his cane to a picture of one of 
his former triumphs: “Heh, heh . 
If I say so myself, son, you’ve never 
topped my fame . . . though you’ve 
equaled it!” i 

And 


bad that repeated encounters for 
many years with green Kryptonite so 
weakened your superpowers that you 
had to retire. I know I can’t replace 
you, but I try!” 


And the third E done = Sux, l 


perbaby, as the children say — plies 


his grandfather with questions about ` ` 


the old days before crime was 
stamped out: 
_I could not help enjoying the 
victory of Supergrandpa and Super- 
grandson over robots controlled by 
outer-space ‘“‘alien plotters,” who 
conclude: 
invade that world! What chance 
would we have, when our mightiest 
machines were defeated, by an. old 
man and a child?’ 

But surely in that. diréction lie 


comic’ books that. can. hardly be 


taken seriously. Pop art may have 
made museum pieces of the comics. 


The children had told: 
me the Man of Steel had a grandson 


the middle- or working- ~ 
generation Superman says: “It’s too. | 


“We'll never try again to | 


ha!) ` 


a SSothes comic-book h 
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Suse taste may have found catia 
cated éntertainment in them. But 


‘when Supermén become _grandpas: 


and grandchildren, they cannot ‘be - 


` far from supporting roles on the Dick 


Van Dyke Show. 
- I admit the Man of Steel Dain not 
yet become a clown to‘our children.. 


` They take him as seriously as their 


own grandfathers. 
“But they do play along with old 
Underdad (chuckle!) when’ hebe- 


`. gins talking about Superbreakfasts, 


Superbaths, 
Supermom. 


Superspankings, and 
I -anticipate the day 


‘when the whole family learns to 


talk in comic-book balloons, with the 
full burden of expository ` prose they 


-are required to bear. 


. “Great Scott, Superdaughter!, 
Eight-year-old Supersibling should- 
wt have told you the charcoal for 
cooking our dinner was (heh, heh!) 
Kryptonite! - Now to teach that 
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scamp a Tesson before I. ‘prepare the 


-coals:” 


“Dor t "pma: ites Underdad! 


Though I’m his younger ‘sister, he ~ 


can’t tease the Girl of Jell-O. Its 
good (chortle!) that I’m i impervious 
to brothers.” 

“But what about me, your other 
Supersibling? 
when I wore your flip-flops to the 
bathroom?” 

“Superdaughter 


though: you 


weren’t going to give them back, 


Supersibling. Just the way I wonder 


if repeated encounters with black 
Kryptonite have made Underdad’ 


slower ‘than ever in starting the fire 
for our. hamburgers.” 
“Hamburgers (groan!) again, ‘Su- 
permom! Will you please make them 
thin like at the restaurant. . 
Oops, sorry. I didn’t mean to step 
on your toe. ‘Sure glad you’re the 
Mom of Steel!” ae 


Efficiency in its Country of Origin 





py ALEX PAGE 


A professor of English literature at the University of Massachusetts, ALEX PAGE 
has recently returned from a sabbatical, which- he spent mosily in Germany. 


Something strange happened 
when I went to get. my suit from a 
dry-cleaning establishment in Mu- 


: _ nich. I handed the lady my ticket; 
‘ she got the suit and accepted the 


money. Then with a quick, auto- 
matic movement she rubber- 
stamped the ticket and threw it in 
the wastebasket. Like that. 
“Why stamp it’? — it seemed rea- 


“sonable at the time to ask — “if 


you're going to throw it away?” 


~ “That is the rule.” 


` Since I was slow to take that in, 


she relented and gave me what was ` 


to her a perfectly natural explana- 
tion. “Anyway; we keep a copy.’ 
Well, I won’t be caught on the 


-wrong side of: an argument about 


efficiency. It, stands among our 
finer virtues. ‘I had yet to discover 
that in- Germany efficiency is the 
crowned head of them all. Nor does 
the head that wears. this crown ever 
lie uneasy. 

_ As soon as my wife’ ‘and I had 
found ourselves. an apartment,. I 
went to a store to get a-nameplate 
made: Armed with foreknowledge, 
I had’ the exact size of the thing 


“way.” - 
“No, no. Because of the mistake,, 


down to the ultimate millimeter. 
‘The storekeeper and I discussed the 


‘type of letter, the size, the spacing 


between, the color of the plastic, 


the blackness of the black ink that ` 


would announce. my presence to the 
citizens of Munich —- everything. It 
would take a week. When I’ re- 
turned at the appointed day and 
hour, the man pounced on me: “We 
made a mistake. [Kin Fehler is an 


ugly, nasty word in German.] You : 


didn’t say whether you want square 
corners or you want round corners.” 

“Why, it doesn’t really matter,” 
I assured him. “Tl take it either 


it isnot here. It is still in the -work- 
shop. The workmen must know. 


-You must decide.” 


So I decided on rounded corners 


—I was in that sort of mood ~— : 
not too rounded, just a little-bit, say” 


a radius of one millimeter, no more. 
The information was duly recorded 


in’ triplicate, and I: was told to’ 


return in yet another -week. 


` The nameplate was there, all. 


right. - The . corners were square. 


Why did- you .cry 


I didn’t feel I -ought to make toé 





‘much of. that part ofi it. For it. read 


“Pagh, 93°. : E ~- à 
~ Now T will ‘ell about a 
; Staatsbiblióthek. Not. knowing the 


intricacies of.time and motion study 


- I can only give ‘a step- by-step ac: 
count of getting a book to read in thi 
library (to -take one ‘out ‘involvei 


several applications by me, by my 
landlord,. by my supervisor, a wait: 
ing period, a trial period, plus all 
that follows): 

First you go to the catalogue 
room. I never went without having 
to wait in line, because the trays~-ol 
card files are not removable, and you 


‘mustn’t crowd. es 


Assuming you find a listing of the 
book you want, you make out a slip 
(in effect, a sizable questionnaire); 


-drop it in a box, and return in a day) 
-Or better, two. 


The book, if it’s. available, will 
await you in the reading room. Yoti 
can’t go in unless you check your 
coat. That part is free, but there. 18 


; always a long line. Several’ attend; 


ants that you now pass make- sure 
you really have checked your coat. 
At the far end of the reading room 
you are told the book is not there, 
an altogether likely turn of events: 
What now? Well, ifs there is any 
further information you desire, the 


librarian intimates, the Ausleiharat 


is the place. That means the lending 
department. ` a: a 

You reclaim your slip, retrace 
your steps, rejoin the line for your 
coat. Then you walk downstairs. to 


the proper office and search out the 





proper official. He is, in a manner of 
speaking, expecting you: 

He will explain to you that the 
book is not in. Now you know for 
sure. Then he will calculate for 
you that you can have’ ‘it in: sixty- 


` seven days: And he says you will be 


notified,- i 
And you actually “ are, say in 





“sixty-two days. I'am compelled to 
concede that the system works. 
There are many pleasant diversions 
Munich offers to the waiting reader, 
much to be seen, much to be done, 
“possibly even books to be purchased 
at the numerous bookstores. The 
` Univer sitatsbibliothek has, naturally, 
a different system. Its catalogue 
room is in a building five good blocks 
‘from where you go to collect the 
“book. But they call you Herr Professor 
‘whether the book is in or out, and 
“that in itself does something for you. 
Your disinclination to cavil gains 
“momentum. 

I evolved a theory that German 
libraries and banks are both plugged 
into a Platonic heaven of pure 
organizational form-——the Geist is 
-unmistakably the same. After we 
ygot our nameplate working, we 
joined a nice friendly neighborhood 
“bank. I could tell because it had a 
luxuriant Christmas tree’ way back 
min October. 
“operation like withdrawing some of 
“your own, personally — deposited 
“money.” 

First: off, ‘you ‘confront the teller 
K: With your problem verbally. He 
‘makes out the check, but only after 
“you have established’ your ‘identity 
“to his 100 percent satisfaction.. 
sign. He disappears. 
“to be gone a long‘time, ‘it’s. -for ‘two 
“reasons: (a) he double-checks your 
‘signature, and (b) he activates thé 
“pookkeeping’ macliines right then 


‘and there — all this'to take’a puta-, 


„tive bounciness out of your check. 

Supposing He returns with an. 
~alles” in Ordnung; does it mean you 
shave your money?’ It does not. You 
“are at best. halfway. “He hands you 
ʻa numbered octagonal disk (the 
corners ever. so ‘slightly rounded) 


“for further- negotiations with the . . 
‘scored a point.. 


“cashier. + The- cashier handles the 
‘cash end of it, while the tellér, I 
“daresay, never gets near the actual 
” “goods. You wait until your number 
“is called; then present yourself right 
"smartly; and if, .but only if, the 
“cashier’s lines of intelligence confirm 


that everything i in. this transaction is- 


strictly bóna fide, he will, without a 
'second’s' delay, hand” you’ “your. 


money. - You -are--now.~ "your: ‘own. 


man. It’s ‘time for lunch. 


Depositing money, . on: the ata 
-ohe-step- 


hand, is. a -very;, quick, 
affair.’ I dori’t know-why, but it is. 
Another. detail - worth. -mentioning: 
every teller has-a lovely sculptured, 
opaque: glass door :in front of his- 
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Now, take a simple’ 


- You, 
If he seems’ 


-once.. 


Tas ey 


window which he can close at-will, 


and does — sometimes. just as you 
are next in-line. Boosts Ais efficiency, 
all right. Despite all the coming and 
going and moving around, a reveren- 
tial hush -pervaded my bank. Herr 
Bankdirektor is a very grand title; 
it may even beat Herr Professor. 
Though I addressed all the tellers by 
the former, it didn’t seem to affect 
the flow of traffic either way. 





My contention is that one must get 
the hang of it, but the system ‘does 


‘work. I will go further and main- 


tain that even when it doesn’t work, 


there is something about it that 


does. This is what I mean. -I took 
my shirts to a laundry and asked 
them’ not to use starch. When I 
returned; all shirts were — what 
else? — brittle to the, touch with 
starch. 

“They are tached” ” I said. 

` The lady looked, and looked at 
the slip, and said: “I wrote ‘No 
Starch.’ 2?" 

“Yes, I “but 


said, they’re 


starched.” 


; “T. wrote ‘No Starch.’ ” 
. “But they are starched.” 

“They are starched, -but I wrote 
‘No Starch.’ ”. 
We each knew ‘te -other had 
And we knew we'd 
have to leave it at that. - 

The week before we left Muinich, 


-our neighbor,. who also occupied the. 


ground floor of the‘apartment house, 
experienced fatherhood. When he 


‘returned. from ‘the hospital, he was- 


in such a state.of ecstasy that he put 
a lighted. cigarette in his coat pocket, 
drank-his-new offspring.a final taast 


‘(far-famed Munich beer!), and-went- 
` to sleep. All. that is speculation; 
no doubt the truth: is’ on file some- 


where.:. At any.rate,. people, saw .the 
smoke and called the fire départ- 
ment. ` Things began to happen at 
His windows were- broken 
‚into, the: door was’: smashed, one 


elevator ` from bolting? 


RSE TRESNA E e T 


fireman’ carried out a chandelier,- 


and four of them tried to do ‘the 
same to father. 
their mission was official. 

Now fire hoses appeared through 
windows and door. 


the hallway. There was something 
very reassuring about so much en- 
ergy at work. I felt protected: By 


way of telling me that all was under- 


control, one fireman waved me off 
with the nozzle of his hose in stac- 


cato action. I didn’t mind; as I say, ` 


I did feel basically protected. Now 
I felt wet too. 


But I couldn’t take my eyes off. 


one astonishing element in this dy- 
namic tableau. Squeezed into the 


‘elevator was a large fireman, a. 


gloved hand on the elevator buttons. 
The elevator disappeared out of 
sight and returned, stopped for the 
merest second to catch its breath, 
went up again and down, up and 
down. The fireman looked a trifle 


put upon, but his jaws were set in a - 
rapture of duty. Down he came,- 


and up*he went. Was it to keep the 


hope it wouldn’t notice a thing? 
Had the man. been bad.and was he 
being disciplined? Or, was he. to 
divert.the bystanders so that more 


serious . work could move apace? - 
-. Keep an escape hatch open? Wet 


or no, my wife, myself, and our 
little boy watched, hypnotized. ‘The 


elevator was still on the move when 


we went: back to sleep. It still moves 
in my Munich memories. There 
must have been a reason. There 
must. 


THREE OF A KIND 
_ sy WILLIAM WALDEN - 


Orpheus could make a tree 
Wiggle to a wicked tune, 
But lost his love, Eurydice: 
He peeked too soon. 


Alexander’s rocket shed 
Brightness like the sun at noon; - 


At thirty-two, though; he was. dead: 


He peaked too soon. 


Hotspur. had a temper that 
Flared up like a puffed balloon; 
Hot water: was his habitat: , 


‘He piqued ‘too soon, 


He, objected, but . 


The smoke be- 
came-steam, and a brooklet made. 
its babbling way into the basement. 
-I knew because I had ventured into - 


Or in the ' 


ats, 
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THE SILK OF THAILAND 
py MARY CABLE 


Among the sights listed in the 
tour folders of Bangkok, along with 
such oriental splendors as the Grand 
Palace, the Floating Market, and 
the Temple of Dawn, one finds 
the unexpectedly Yankee-sounding 
name “Jim Thompson’s House.” 
Tourists who have done their home- 
work on Thailand usually mark Jim 
Thompson’s House as a must-see: a 
superb example of Thai architecture 
and a treasure trove of oriental art. 

Jim (or James H. W.) Thompson, 
who lives in the house and opens it 
twice a week for the benefit of the 
Bangkok School for the Blind, is 
the American who made Thai silk 
famous. The silk company of which 
he is founder and managing director 
has brought Thailand millions of 
dollars, while the goodwill that he 
has created toward his own country 
is beyond the realm of dollars and 
cents. He gives the lie to the Quiet 
American, the Ugly American, the 
American who is urged to Go Home. 

At a party in Bangkok not long 
ago, the wife of a Thai diplomat told 
me, “Of all the Americans I’ve met, 
Jim Thompson is most like a Thai.” 
I knew that she was paying him her 
ultimate compliment. Yet he has 
in no sense “gone native.” An 
amiable, good-looking, relaxed man, 


who is sometimes mistaken by tour- 
ists in his shop for another tourist, 
he drives around town in a Chevy II 
and hobnobs as much with ‘the 
American community as with the 
Thai and European. His success 
as a businessman in Thailand results 
from the fact that he is a peaceable 
man, neither bossy nor aggressive. 
“Keep a cool heart” is a favorite 
maxim among the Thai. “Never 
mind” is a phrase heard almost as 
frequently as “OK” is heard in 
America; to make a fuss is simply 
frightfully bad form. 

The Thai also pride themselves on 
taking from the West whatever they 
choose, and, cool-heartedly, throw- 
ing the rest away. The king plays 
jazz and has jam sessions at the 
palace, but the servant who brings 
him his clarinet crawls across the 
floor like an eel — the traditional 
approach to Thai royalty. Jim 
Thompson has had the good sense 
never to irritate the Thai with 
Western customs; he never claps 
them on the back, which they find 
hateful, and never causes anyone 
to “lose face.” Friends and advisers 
often warn him about the slippery 
ways of Orientals and beg him to 
watch his step. But Thompson 
points out gently that while other 


foreign-owned businesses have comt 
and gone, he is still in business anc 
very profitably so. Other silk com, 
panies have sprung up, and there 
have been attempted raids on hi 
weaving staff; but the weavers, by 
and large, have stayed faithful, anc 
the Thai Silk Company has domi 
nated the production of silk fabric: 
in Thailand. 

Thompson first arrived in Bangkol 
in 1945, two days after V-J Day 
in the capacity of a captain in the 
OSS. He had been scheduled: tc 
arrive there by parachuting into the 
jungle, but in view of the circum: 
stances, he stayed in his plane anc 
landed at Bangkok Airport. Unti 
his assignment to this mission, he had 


= never given much thought to Thai- 
` land, but a couple of factors in his 


family background predisposed him 
to like it. In 1893, his great-grand- 
father, General James Harrison Wil 
son, had represented President 
Cleveland at the wedding ofthe 
future George V and Mary of Teck, 
and there he had struck up a friend: 
ship with Vajiravudh, Crown Prince 
of Siam, who was representing his 
father, King Chulalongkorn. The 
crown prince, who was studying ai 
Cambridge, invited the general 
daughter Nell to May Week. 
couple of years later, when hem: 
an official tour of the United State 
he requested that General Wilson ac 
as guide. In the course of the trip, 
the prince and his delegation at- 
tended a garden party given for 
them at the Thompsons country 
house near Greenville, Delaware, 
where snapshots were taken of His 
Highness, in cutaway and high silk 
hat, perched high in the air on 
the Thompson children’s seesa 
Thompson recalls that these: sn 
shots (made before he was be 
were one of the pleasures of h 
childhood; he loved looking thro 
the family album and findin 
oriental potentate right there on h 
very own seesaw. 

Thompson liked Thailand so m 
that after leaving the army he 
returned to Bangkok and took up a 
job as political adviser to the 
American minister. As a hobby, he 
spent his spare time browsing in the 
shops of Sampeng Lane, the textile 
street of Bangkok, and began to 
collect pieces of silk, attracted by 
the vivid and inventive plaids in 
which it was often woven and by its 
rough, lustrous appearance. He was 
beginning to wonder what to da 













with it all when the embassy com- 4 and wh 


mercial attaché, Mr. James Scott, 
suggested one evening at dinner that 
Thompson ought to go into the silk 
dusiness. Scott had been in Syria 
and knew that the Syrians had been 
uccessful in acquiring American 
lollars through the export of silk 
yroeade. After that, Thompson be- 
tan to think of his silk collection 
with more respect. One day he 
zame across a heavy silk pakama (a 
cind of sarong, worn by Thai women) 
na highly original plaid of shocking 
yink, emerald green, and purple. 
[he shopkeeper told him that it had 
geen woven in Bangkok, and a little 
nvestigation led him to the door of 
che weaver. 

_ Bangkok is a queerly organized 
town, being really a group of cen- 
turies-old villages overtaken by 
streets and buildings that are mostly 
quite new. Before the turn of the 
century, there were not more than 
two or three streets; the rest of the 
town was a tropical Venice, the 
canals called klongs and the gon- 
dolas called sampans. Thompson 
found his silk weaver in a part of 
town known as Bang Krua, or Silk- 
weavers’ Village. Here, Thompson 
liscovered, every house has a loom 
in it, and virtually every member of 
he hundred or so families knows 
aow to weave silk or to dye, card, or 
wind it. These families are Muslims 
— unusual in Bangkok, where 95 
percent of the people are Buddhists. 
Set apart by their religion, they have 
sept to themselves, intermarried, 
and passed the art of silk weaving 
from generation to generation. In 
1946, when Thompson discovered 
chem, they had fallen on evil times. 
Cheap European and Japanese dry 
xoods had killed their markets. 
There were more looms than weav- 
ars, many of the villagers having 
been forced to learn a new trade. 
The creator of the plaid pakama that 
Thompson had bought in Sampeng 
Lane was working part-time as a 
olumber. He readily agreed to take 
time off from plumbing and weave 
a dozen or so fifteen-yard pieces for 
Thompson. 

With these in a suitcase and about 
$700 in cash, Thompson took his 
first step in the silk business. He 
went to Washington and resigned 
his government job. Then he went 
to New York, and with no idea 
where to begin, went to see Frank 
Crowninshield, whom he had known 
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to do with: age “fashion. business. 


Crowninshield sent him around to 


Vogue, where he was permitted to 
open his satchel of silks on the desk 
of Edna Woolman Chase. 

“She took one look,” Thompson 
recalls, “stepped back dramatically, 
and issued a command that nobody 
was to leave the office without seeing 
them.” She asked Thompson to 
leave the silks with her for a couple 
of weeks, and the result was that the 
dress designer Valentina bought a 
length of pale mauve, four-thread 
silk, and made herself a dress in 





which she was photographed for 
Vogue. This led to sales that enabled 
Thompson to buy a ticket back to 
Bangkok, where he told the weavers 
to get out of the plumbing business 
and start up their looms. 

It was essential to order the best 
dyes from Switzerland and teach 
the workers to use them. Until then, 
the people who wore silk pakamas 
did not mind the fact that the color 
came out in the rinse water; or, if 
they did, they simply never washed 
the silk, but laid it away in sandal- 
wood chests, scented with sweet 
herbs, and brought it out only for 
special occasions. The more expen- 
sive silks, woven with gold, were 
often kept for several generations, 
and when they were finally con- 
sidered worn out, they were burned 
and the gold in them sold or re- 
woven, A really sumptuous pakama 
contains enough gold to make a 
fourteen-karat ashtray. 

In an effort to stay in business, 
Thompson took to strolling about 
the lobby of the Oriental Hotel 
with Thai silk casually draped over 
his arm. Sooner or later, a tourist 
would ask him what he had there, 
and he would then confide that it 


was Thai silk and purchasable at a 
ahan nallad Ta Oma an Bara TV 





Road: A Chinese friend of Thomp. 
son’s ran the shop. 

‘The: first really big order came 
om Irene Sharaff, the costume 
designer, who was doing the cos- 
tumes for Michael Todd’s Peep Show. 
Todd, having learned that the young 
King of Thailand, then still at 
school in Switzerland, wanted to be 
a jazz composer, took what for 
Todd was the next logical step: he 
invited the King to write music for 
one of the scenes in Peep Show. The 
name of the royal composition was 
“Blue Moon,” and the scene was 
the only one in Peep Show in which 
the girls wore clothes; they wore 
green and blue pakamas. Irene 
Sharaff admired Thai silk and this 
particular color combination so 
much that she used many hundreds 
of yards of it for the next show she 
costumed, The King and I. 

After Jim Thompson’s hobby of 
silk collecting had become a busi- 
ness, he started collecting Thai 
paintings and sculpture; and then, 
needing a place in which to keep 
them, he collected pieces of old Thai 
houses and made them into one 
large, remarkable house for himself. 
Traditional Thai houses were built 
of teak, the joints dovetailed to- 
gether rather than nailed, because 
in the Thai climate nails rust away 
rapidly. During the 1950s, some of 
the weavers of Bang Krua became 
so rich that they chose to give up 
their rather rattletrap old houses and 
build new ones of pink or mauve 
stucco. Thompson bought several 
discarded walls of their old houses. 
Another weaver had an aunt, up 
the river, who owned four houses, 
was in her eighties, and was 30,000 
bahts in debt from gambling. 
Thompson paid the debts in return 
for three of the houses, pieces of 
which he had floated down the 
river in a barge. He bought a 
couple of acres of land across a klong 
from his weavers’ village, and drew 
up plans. The abbot of a nearby 
Buddhist temple, who was also an 
astrologer, then set the suitable time 
to begin building: September 15, 
1957, at 8:40 a.m. A Brahmin priest, 
father-in-law of one of the car- 
penters, blessed the northeast post 
of the living room — the house rests 
on forty-seven teak posts, standing 
nine feet above the ground — and 
the carpenters raised. it. 

When the house was nearing com- 
pletion, the abbot came to Thomp- 


can and warned him that it woanld 





be sheer madness to move in on any 


other day but April 3. There was 
still-no water in the house and no 
electricity, but the weavers strung 
a line across the klong and put 
water in the baths, and Thompson 
slept in his house on April 3. 
Twenty-nine carpenters were still 
at work. The two best craftsmen 
had stopped work on the house in 
order to build a spirit house. Every 
Thai has a spirit house in his garden 
and hopes that only the best spirits 
will move in. Spirits, judging by the 
size of the houses, are about as big 
as parrots. When Thompson’s spirit 
house was ready, the Brahmin priest 
came back and blessed it. A gen- 
erous meal was placed before the 
spirit door, and an empty chair, 
with a black umbrella tied over it, 
was placed invitingly before the 
meal. 


One morning while I was in 
Bangkok, I went to call on Mr. 
Thompson in his famous house. 
It is only a short distance from a 
highly congested business street, but 
` as soon as I entered the compound, 
I felt as if I were in the country. 
A small courtyard before the house 
is planted with rain trees, frangipani, 
orchids, palms, and jasmine, and 
game Bantams were wandering in 
and out of a hen house back of the 
garage. Thompson came to the 
door to meet me with a large white 
cockatoo perched on his shoulder. 
The cockatoo ruffied its crest at 
sight of me, revealing apricot 
feathers under the white ones. 

“Cocky isn’t feeling very well this 
morning,” Thompson said, gently 
removing the bird’s left claw from 
his shirt collar. “I took him out to 
dinner last night, and somebody 
slipped him a martini.” 

The first thing I noticed as I 
stepped into Thompson’s front hall 
was that this house seemed cool. 
In Thailand it is very difficult to 
achieve a sense of coolness. It may 
not have been cooler here than in 
other houses, but it seemed that 
way, which is surely important. The 
hall, which has a black and white 
marble floor, opens onto a covered 
terrace, where among leaves and 
flowers a stone Buddha stands. 
Other Buddhas occupy niches in 
the interior walls, which are teak, 
and a teak staircase ascends to the 
second floor. “One of the few 
Western influences here,” Thompson 
said to me, “is this enclosed stair 


hall. Thais don’t mind if the stairs. 


lead straight into their sleeping 
quarters, but Pll have to admit 
Ido.” 

Upstairs, a high-ceilinged drawing 
room opens to a view of garden and 
klong. Like most Thai houses, this 
one has no glass windows. Closing 
the windows is a matter of closing 
the shutters, and these are only 
closed at night or in case of heavy 
rain. Thus, one side of Thompson’s 
drawing room is entirely open most 
of the time and leads onto a terrace. 
The other three sides of the room 
are teak, and were once the exterior 
walls of an old house. Thompson 
turned them the other way around, 
the outside being the handsomer. 
Some of the windows, filled in, have 
become niches for stone and bronze 
images. “By the way,” he said to 
me, “do you notice that the walls 
seem to be leaning inward? Well, 
they are. That’s the way they like 
them here. Just slightly oblique, 
instead of perpendicular. Makes it 
hell for hanging pictures. The 
parallel sides of the wall panels, 
you'll notice, aren’t really parallel. 
Eventually, somewhere up in the 
air, those two sides would meet.” 
He paused. “I’ve gotten so that 
right-angled walls seem boring.” 

Thompson asked me if I would 
sign his guest book, and after I had 
done so, I asked if he would mind 
if I leafed through it. It contained 
a veritable galaxy of guests, and he 
said that that’s what happens when 
you live in an out-of-the-way place: 
everybody comes to see you. “If 
I lived in New York, for instance,” 
he said, “Pd never meet anybody.” 
Thompson’s shop in Bangkok, I 
learned later, has had an even more 
striking list of visitors: among them, 
Princess Alexandra, for whom a 
carpet of red silk was thrown down 
from door to curb, Mrs. Roosevelt, 
Mrs. Lyndon Johnson, Princess Bea- 
trix, Queen Astrid, and Queen 
Frederika and her daughter, Prin- 
cess Sophia. (When Their Majesties 
of Thailand made an official visit to 
London, Queen Sirikit’s gift to 
Queen Elizabeth was several bolts 
of the Thai Silk Company’s most 
magnificent gold-woven silk.) 

A servant came padding in on 
bare feet, bringing coffee. He put 
the coffee tray down and removed 
the cockatoo, which was mutter- 
ing grouchily. A passing boatman, 
catching sight of Thompson, raised 
a shout, stood up in his boat, and 


rocking it wildly, made several bows, 
with his hands joined together be- 
fore his chin. Thompson joined his 
hands and bowed in return. 

“Who is he?” I asked. 

“Well, Pm not sure. But they're 
all nice,” he said. 

I asked him, while we drank our 
coffee, what had first attracted him 
about Thailand. He took at least a 
minute to consider this, andi then 
replied thoughtfully, “Well, prob- 
ably you might say it reminds me of 
Delaware.” 

I said that I would have thought 
that few places in the world were less 
like Delaware, but he assured me 
that I was wrong. “I'll admit that 
Bangkok and Wilmington don’t have 
much in common,” he said,. “but 
when you get out in the country, 
particularly in parts where there are. 
hills and rambling woods, and you. 
can just walk and walk on dirt roads. 
or across people’s farms — why, it’s” 
just like Delaware was when I was a 
boy. Of course, up-country you can. 
run into people wearing loincloths, 
or find a cave full of tenth-century 
Buddhas. I never saw that in Dela- 
ware. But I always had the feeling, 
when I was a boy in the country, 
that the world around me was full of 
surprises, and that’s the way I feel 
about Thailand. For instance” oe 
he smiled, remembering — “one. 


time, when I was flying back from 
the Laotian border, a Thai friend. 
who was piloting the plane — it was. 
a 1936 one-engine L-5 — flew over. 
a town called Khon Kaen and sud-. 
denly happened to remember that. 
he had an uncle being cremated 




















there that day. He asked me if rd 
mind if we stopped off so that bhe 
could pay his respects. Well, the 
airstrip turned out to be full of 
holes, and although we landed all 
right, my friend wouldn’t take off 
unless the holes were filled in. The 
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| reason for the holes was that some 
delicious lizards lived in the airstrip 
,and people used to come out and 
‘dig them up. While the holes were 
| being filled in, we went to the cre- 
mation. A Thai cremation, you 
know, is held about six months after 
| the person has departed, so it’s not a 
| particularly sad occasion. By this 
time, everybody has got used to the 
person being dead. In this case, the 
uncle’s family were well off, and so 
they were having a big feast and 
they’d hired an orchestra and they 
| were showing movies on the outside 
wall of the temple. The movie was 
an old Laurel and Hardy, and the in- 
teresting thing about it was that it 
was being shown backward. Now, 
where else could you see an old 
| Laurel and Hardy backward on the 
wall of a temple during a cremation? 
We decided to stay for the party, 
and I won a bottle of rice wine, for 
dancing the ramwong.”’ 

Just then, we were joined by one 
of Thompson’s company assistants. 
“Time to call on the weavers,” 
Thompson said to me. “You'll 
come, won’t you?” 

We crossed the klong in a sampan 
propelled by a small boy. Disem- 
barking at a rickety pier, we pro- 
ceeded along narrow boards, little 
more than catwalks, that wound in 
and out between houses. Several 
feet below this walk we could see 
the muddy, littered klong bank, 
which, Thompson told me, is under 
water most of the year. From 
March to June, the tail end of the 
dry season, the klongs grow steadily 
lower and more smelly. There is 
garbage collection in Bangkok, but 
| the traditional disposal is the klong. 
Between the casually laid boards of 
the catwalks, I could see bits of egg- 
shell and melon rind lying on the 
mud below, presumably awaiting 
the rainy season. As a startling con- 
trast, on the opposite bank of the 
klong Thompson’s house in its leafy 
garden looked like a setting for an 
oriental fairy tale. 

I asked my host whether the suc- 
cess of the Thai silk business had 
brought about any profound changes 
in the weavers’ way of life. He told 
me that the changes were many, 
but he didn’t know how profound 
they were. Some families, like the 
first one we visited, had made no 
visible changes at all: the first floor 
of their house was given over to two 
large looms and some very primitive 
cooking arrangements. The second 








floor, which we did not see, Thomp- 
son told me was one large room, bare 
except at night, when sleeping mats 
were unrolled. The klong served as 
a bathroom. ‘This family saved up 
enough money to send the eldest son 
to study in Paris. He came back 
with a French wife. She’d been 
warned, I think, that Bang Krua 
wouldn’t be Paris, and she did man- 
age to last six months. In the end, 
it was the lack of privacy that drove 
her out. Finally the son left too, and 
that was really a profound change, 
because in Thailand young couples 
are expected to live with their in- 
laws. I’m glad to say, they have a 
flat of their own now.” 

At the next house we went to, ap- 
parently all the profits had gone into 
luxurious living. The house was a 
brand-new pale-pink affair, made of 
poured concrete, with a mauve tile 
terrace. In the living room was an 
icebox, a television set, and some 
highly varnished furniture, uphol- 
stered in lavender plastic. A glass 
cabinet contained a variety of vases 
and unidentifiable ornaments made 
of glued-together shells. A new toilet 
gleamed brightly from a closet that 
opened into the room. 

We took off our shoes, as we did 
at each house we visited, and sat 
around the shiny table, while the 
assistant talked in Thai to the owner, 
an elderly man, and his wife. 

“These are our oldest and best 
and most nervous weavers,” Thomp- 
son said. 

“Why are they nervous?” I asked. 

“They don’t like trying something 
new. We just got an order from 
California for two hundred pakamas, 
larger than ever before, and it means 
some tricky adjustments of the looms. 
We’re trying to break it to the weav- 
ers gently — they’re all a little tired 
now. They just finished a rush order 
for five hundred yards of upholstery 
silk for a Hong Kong hotel.” 

It seemed to me that the weavers 
were taking the news calmly, but 
Thompson cautioned me against go- 
ing by appearances in Thailand. 
“They will nearly always seem calm. 
It’s not good form to seem other- 
wise,” he said. “If you don’t get 
any results, you’ll know they weren’t 
calm.” 

Presently, the wife went and 
fetched a large box that contained a 
great many varicolored spindles of 
silk. Thompson took the box on his 
knee and began picking up first one 
and then another spindle. “We 
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nations,” he said. “Weve got a 
hundred dyes and over a thousand 
shades. Each pakama is woven of 
three colors over one or two others. 
eee you’d never guess how 
they will turn out. These three 
pinks, for instance, over red and tur- 
| quoise will get you a pink and purple 
| pakama.” 
ii 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Vs, 
| 





He turned the spindles: 


over lovingly and sorted out sev- 
eral. “This might be wild — let’s 
try it,’ he said. “Bright pink and 
purple, and throw in a little acid 
green,” 

One of the weavers brought over 
‘a pile of finished silks for his inspec- 
tion. He held up one of violent pink 
and magenta, and began to laugh. 

“England,” he said. “Thats the 
place for this. We export to twenty- 
Hove countries, you know, and each 
Sas has its preferences. England has 
been blindingly bright lately. 

“What about that silk aay have 
at Windsor Castle?” put in the 
assistant. 

“Oh, that’s yellow. A quiet, pale 
| yellow.” Thompson turned to me. 
“Liberty’s cabled us one day a few 
years ago for a large order of this 
particular yellow. ‘Not permitted to 
reveal name of customer,’ they said. | 
I figured that must mean somebody 
pretty exalted, and sure enough — 
that silk went on all the furniture | 
in the Canaletto Room at Windsor 
Castle.” 

“Whats the largest order you’ve 
ever filled?” I asked. 








| and thought it over. “The Reynolds 
Metal Company in Richmond, may- 
be. They did all their executive 
suites in Thai silk, specially woven 
with aluminum thread. The weavers 
were very nervous. Then, there! 
were the costumes for Ben Hur — a 
ilot of silk there, because sometimes 
they’d have scenes where the people 
would start off clean and wind up 
(dirty, and they’d reshoot the scene 
about nine times and need new cos- 
tumes every time. Then, we did the 
bundred-dollar-a-day suites and the | 
ballroom at the Hong Kong Hilton. | 
And the General Motors buildings 
in Detroit—-oh, I don’t know. 
Pd have to look it up. Pll have to 
admit, none of that interests me as 
much as just the silk itself.” He took 
a length of brilliant apricot silk and 
held it up so that it shimmered in 
the light. “Look at that now,” he 
| said, almost as if it were new to him. 
| “Isn’t that really something?” 








“Gosh, I don’t know,” he said, | | 
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SCHUBERT AND BACH: Some Innovations 


BY HERBERT 


Many years ago, in the halcyon 
ays of radio, there was a comedy 
rogram in which it was announced 
aat the orchestra would next play 
chubert’s Unfinished Symphony. 
“he number that followed wasn’t 
xactly Schubert, but it did end on 

suspended, unresolved chord. 
“hen came the sound of galloping 
woves and the cry “Schubert just 
nished it! Whereupon the or- 
hestra played the final, concluding 
hord. If memory serves, it was the 
ite great Colonel Stoopnagle who 
ras responsible for this monumental 
rat. 

They don’t make Colonel Stoop- 
agles anymore, as we weary tele- 
ision viewers well know. But they 
o make earnest musicians like Denis 
7aughan, a scholarly young Austra- 
an-born conductor and musi- 
ologist, who has set about the task 
f finishing the Unfinished, and whose 
abors are now on display in an RCA 
7ictor album containing the com- 
ete Schubert symphonies (LSC- 
‘709, stereo; LM-6709, monaural: 
ive records), 

Actually, this is not the first serious 
attempt to finish the Unfinished on 
ecords. In 1928, to mark the 
entenary of Schubert’s death, the 
Solumbia Record Company of Eng- 
and offered a grand prize of 


KUPFERBERG 


£2000 to the composer who could 
most satisfactorily complete the Un- 
finished Symphony in the opinion of 
an international grand jury, which 
included such luminaries as Walter 
Damrosch, Alexander Glazounov, 
jarl Nielsen, and Donald F. Tovey. 
Musical sensibilities were more 
tender then than now, or perhaps 
it was a more modest age; in any 
case, cries of indignation greeted 
the proposal that a mere contempo- 
rary composer should add notes to 
Schubert’s masterpiece. In defer- 
ence to the protests, Columbia 
offered the prize instead for a com- 
plete, original orchestral work con- 
ceived as “an apotheosis of the 
lyrical genius of Schubert.” The 
winner was a Swedish composer, 
Kurt Atterburg, whose symphony, 
an amalgam of many musical styles, 
was recorded by Sir Thomas 
Beecham, and promptly forgotten. 
Denis Vaughan’s new attack on 
the problem of the Unfinished Sym- 
phony is more modest in concept. 
Schubert’s Symphony No. 8 in B 
Minor, as universally admired and 
performed for a century, consists of 
two movements, an allegro moder- 
ato and an andante con moto. But 
Schubert had apparently designed 
it originally as a four-movement 
work, like all his other symphonies, 


and he even left behind an unfinished 
sketch for a third movement (a 
scherzo) consisting of nine measures 
fully scored, and a piano manuscript 
carrying the musical framework 
even further. It is this movement 
which Mr. Vaughan has now com- 
pleted and orchestrated, and the 
result is a scherzo amiably scored 
and agreeably Schubertian. 

Of course, it can be objected 
that even with the scherzo the 
Unfinished Symphony remains as in- 
complete as ever. There still is no 
fourth movement, and the symphony 
really doesn’t end very satisfactorily 
with the rather brief and unimposing 
Schubert-Vaughan scherzo. Listen- 
ing to its evenly balanced but com- 
paratively lightweight measures, one 
tends to accept the old theory that 
Schubert only half completed this 
symphony simply because he could 
think of no musical ideas that could 
stand up to what had gone before. 
For all Mr. Vaughan’s friendly 
efforts, the Schubert B Minor Sym- 
phony seems likely to remain what 
it was when its composer laid it 
aside, not only unfinished, but un- 
finishable. 

Fortunately, Mr. Vaughan’s al- 
bum of Schubert does not depend 
for its value solely on his third 
movement for the Unfinished Sym- 
phony. On the contrary, it appar- 
ently represents the first. recording 
ever to bring together all eight of the 
Schubert symphonies in a single al- 
bum, with two rather obscure Italian 
Overtures thrown in for good mea- 
sure. Mr. Vaughan conducts these 
works with the Alessandro Scarlatti 
Orchestra of Naples, and although 
in theory an Australian conductor 
directing a Neapolitan orchestra 
in Schubert may seem an unlikely 
combination, in practice it works 
out just beautifully. 

In fact, although Schubert is 
universally accepted today as one 
of the three or four greatest sym- 
phonists of all time, it almost takes 
an album of this kind to establish 
the full scale and scope of his genius. 
Such masterpieces as the Unfinished 
and the Great C Major symphonies 
came not as isolated achievements 
but as the climax of a succession of 
inventive, imaginative, and su- 
premely melodic orchestral works. 
Some of these earlier symphonies 
may seem sprawling and repetitive; 
they may toss off ideas without put- 
ting them to much use. But they 
abound in such musical gracefulness, 


gaiety, and charm that one listens 
to them with steadily increasing ad- 
miration and delight. 

As befits a man who accepts 
his musical challenges where he 
finds them, Mr. Vaughan has not 
been content to conduct the Schu- 
bert symphonies as most printed 
scores give them. Instead, he has 
gone to the manuscripts in Vienna 
and emerged with a number of 
textual corrections. Most of these 
are minor, but Mr. Vaughan has one 
interesting finding to offer: that 
Schubert’s marking for an accent 
has been misread as a diminuendo by 
everyone for the last hundred years. 
This mistake, he contends, has led 
to a weakening effect in many pas- 
sages, most notably in the Sym- 
phony No. 4, the Tragic. Needless 
to say, in his new recordings the 
accents are played as accents. 

Just possibly, the change may be 
less significant than appears on the 
surface; conductors have a way of 
ignoring composers’ shadings when 
they seem misplaced. For example, 
the final chord of the Great C Major 
Symphony is clearly marked in the 
printed score with a diminuendo. Mr. 
Vaughan, as befits his correction, 
plays it with a steady, unfaltering 
tone. But so do Messrs. Toscanini, 
Furtwängler, and Josef Krips, all 
of whose recordings were consulted 
by a curious listener. 

If Denis Vaughan is the first con- 
ductor to have recorded all the 
Schubert symphonies, George Szell 
is the ninth to have recorded all the 
Beethoven. The others are (alpha- 
betically) Ernest Ansermet, Herbert 
von Karajan, Otto Klemperer, Josef 
Krips, Hermann Scherchen, Arturo 
Toscanini, Bruno Walter, and Felix 
Weingartner. 

Szell’s recordings, which have just 
been packaged in a handsome album 
by Epic (BSC-150, stereo; BLC-150, 
monaural: seven records), thus have 
plenty of company, not to say com- 
petition. Nevertheless, the conduc- 
tor of the Cleveland Orchestra for 
the most part holds his own. His is 
a crisp, clean modern type of Beetho- 
ven, with cool lyricism rather than 
warm sentiment. Szell favors brisk 
tempos and a general approach that 
is thoughtful rather than impas- 
sioned, And his orchestra, which in 
classical Viennese repertory is unex- 
celled by any in America, plays with 
precision and sensitivity. 

Szell doesn’t offer the taut drama- 
tic power of Toscanini, the gemütlich 





warmth of Bruno Walter, the grani- 
tic grandeur of Klemperer, or the 
measured intellectualism of von Ka- 
rajan. But if his performances are 
less personalized than those of most 
conductors who have recorded the 
complete cycle, they nevertheless 
present a clear and straightforward 
statement of what Beethoven’s nine 
symphonies are all about. Or at 
least what the first eight are all 
about. In Szell’s recording of the 
Ninth, he seems, at least to this lis- 
tener, to play the music without 
probing it very deeply. And his four 
vocal soloists in the choral move- 
ment, Adele Addison, Jane Hobson, 
Richard Lewis, and Donald Bell, 
fail to reach the level of musical 
exaltation attained in the climaxes 
of the Toscanini, von Karajan, and 
old Weingartner recordings of the 
Ninth. 


At the age of eighty-eight Pablo 
Casals has set himself the goal of 
conducting Bach’s six Brandenburg 
Concertos (Columbia M2S-731, ste- 
reo; M2L-331, monaural: two rec- 
ords plus special rehearsal record). 
Complete recordings of the Bran- 
denburgs are far from a rarity; the 
latest issue of the Schwann catalogue 
lists no fewer than seventeen of them 
as currently available. 

But Casals’ Bach is like no other 
simply because it is — Casals’ Bach. 
This is no recording for musical 
prudes, pedants, or purists. Casals 
plays Bach in a highly individual 
way, and since he has been playing 
him, mostly on the cello but fre- 
quently enough on the conductor’s 
stand, for some seventy years, he 
should be entitled to his own ideas. 

What seems remarkable in these 
recordings is that Casals, at eighty- 
eight, still commands the enthu- 
siasm and authority to convey those 
ideas to an orchestra. Casals likes 
his Bach to be springy, rhythmic, 
expressive; precise but not delicate; 
direct but not didactic. And in the 
orchestra gathered for the Marlboro 
[Vermont] Festival last summer, 
Casals has as spirited, responsive, 
and expert a group of instrumental- 
ists as anyone could wish. Rudolf 
Serkin plays the piano in Concertos 
No. 1, 4, and 5, with Peter Serkin, 
his seventeen-year-old son, playing 
the harpsichord in No. 2, 3, and 6. 
Typically, no consistent rule has 
been established that ether the harp- 
sichord or the piano will be used 
throughout the concertos; instead, 


they are varied according to Casal: 
wishes, presumably as determined b 
the musical design and texture ¢ 
the individual work. 

For sheer exuberance and vigo 
no other recording of the Branden 
burgs comes close to Casals’. Perhag 
one has to be an octogenarian t 
insist on so much youthfulness i: 
one’s music. 

A bonus record, included wit 
the set, contains excerpts from Ca 
sal? Marlboro rehearsals for eac. 
of the six concertos. Here one ma’ 
listen to Casals as he shapes th 
phrasing of the music, articulatin; 
the notes in a hoarse voice, makin: 
one or two little jokes, working fo 
an effect and calling out, “I hear i 
now, yes, yes, yes!” The rehearsa 
for the Concerto No. 2 in F is par 
ticularly instructive; Casals work 
over the musical phrases first wit} 
the first violins, then the seconds 
then the basses, all at slower tempo 
than he subsequently adopts for thr 
final performance. Although thesi 
glimpses of Casals in action ar 
fleeting, they do convey some sensi 
of his mission as a creative conduc 
tor, and at least once, an affectin; 
statement of his musical credo, wher 
he turns to his orchestra and says 
“If you do what the notes say, i 
will be wonderful.” 


Record Reviews 
eee 
Recital Montserrat Caballé 

Montserrat Caballé, soprano, with Mi 
guel Kanetti, pianist; Odeon ASDL-83: 
(stereo) and LALP-668 

A young Spanish soprano namec 
Montserrat Caballé made a sensa 
tionally successful Carnegie Hal 
debut last April 20, and the nex 
day the rush was on. She- wa! 
signed by both the Metropolitar 
Opera and RCA Victor, neither o 
which is noted for speculating iz 
untried vocal talent. Miss Caballé’ 
future presence on the Americar 
operatic scene apparently can be 
taken for granted. More to theim 
mediate point, Capitol’s import divi 
sion has rushed in a supply of 2 
Spanish-made disc featuring Mis: 
Caballé in a recital of songs by he 
compatriots Joaquin Rodrigo anc 
Xavier Montsalvatge. For all thei 
native charm and color, these song: 
are less than ideal display pieces for 
an important new talent. Neverthe: 


«ss, they do show the range, sensi- 
vity, and silvery sheen of what is 
bviously an unusual voice. Even 
then it ascends to a high pianis- 
mo, Miss Caballé’s voice never 
zems to lose its body. With Vic- 
xia de los Angeles, Spain has al- 
ady achieved one series of inter- 
ational conquests; with Montserrat 
taballé, a second wave may be on 
1e way. 


ehaikovsky: Symphony No. 3 in D, 
pus 29, “Polish” 

orin Maazel conducting Vienna Phil- 
armonic Orchestra; London CS-6428 
stereo) and CM-9428 

“red of Tchaikovsky’s Sixth Sym- 
hony? Weary of the Fifth? Fed up 
vith the Fourth? Then try the 
*hird — not exactly untouched by 
uman hands, but still relatively 
resh and shiny. Actually, this 
‘olish symphony — the name was 
onferred not by the composer but 
y a British conductor — is typical 
*chaikovsky, melodic, mournful, and 
leasingly emotional. The authentic 
tamp is present from the very start, 
stately but warm slow introduc- 
ion. Lorin Maazel, who is devel- 
ping into something of a Tchaikov- 
sy specialist (he seems to have 
onducted all the available sym- 
honies), plays No. 3 as though it 
vere a vintage product, and at the 
nd he just about convinces the 
stener that it is. 


eonard Bernstein Conducts Music of 
bur Time 

eonard Bernstein conducting New York 
*hilharmonic, with Don Ellis, trumpet, 
tarre Phillips, bass, and Joe Cocuzzo, 
rums; Columbia MS-6733 (stereo) and 
AL-6133 

“his recording is a by-product of 
n avant-garde series of concerts of- 
red last year by Leonard Bernstein 
9 New York Philharmonic sub- 
cribers, a goodly number of whom 
ied the hall when the music started. 
i similar impulse may stir within 
he breasts of those exposed for the 
rst time on this record to the 
creeches, whaps, and whams that 
onstitute a large portion of these 
ontemporary scores, one of which, 
Morton Feldman’s Out of “Last 
ieces,”” has been composed on graph 
aper in a new system of notation. 
“he other composers represented are 
xyérgy Ligeti with Atmosphéres and 
„arry Austin with Improvisations 
or Orchestra and Jazz Soloists. Fi- 
rally, the orchestra itself indulges in 


four spontaneous improvisations. As 
exercises in orchestral sonorities, this 
rootless music may command a 
certain attention, and its eeriness 
may not be unrelated to man’s first 
attempts at exploration beyond the 
earth. But one hates to think of it as 
a foretaste of the musical feast that 
lies ahead in the space age. 


Art Buchwald: Sex and the College Boy 
Art Buchwald, speaker, recorded at 
Georgetown University, Washington, 
D.C.; Capitol T-2205 (monaural) 

Art Buchwald is every bit as funny 
before the microphone as at the 
typewriter. This “lecture,” deliv- 
ered before an appreciative audience 
of collegians, touches on a good 
many of the subjects familiar to 
Buchwald’s newspaper readers, from 
his discovery of Paris in the post-war 
years to his realization of the perils, 
and expenses, of parenthood. Buch- 
wald is at his best in buying a suit in 
Hong Kong (where the customs 
officer makes the chalk marks), in 
volunteering for Peace Corps duty 
on the Riviera (to work among the 
half-naked), in arranging a six-min- 
ute tour of the Louvre (one views 
only three exhibits but gains a 
world’s record), and in maintaining 
a family of Barbie dolls (it’s not the 
doll but the wardrobe that breaks 
the bank). His wit is barbed, but 
always good-natured and genial, 
and it keeps its flavor the second 
time around. 


Military Fanfares, Marches and 
Choruses from the Time of Napoleon 
Désiré Dondeyne conducting Brass and 
Percussion Ensembles of Gardiens de la 
Paix de Parts, with vocal ensemble 
directed by Jean Rollin; Nonesuch 
H-71075 (stereo) and H-1075 

The marches of Napoleon I were 
short, businesslike, and not very 
gay — marches for going into battle, 
not showing off on parade. There is 
splendor and ceremony, to be sure, 
in these rolling drums and rhythmic 
brasses, but also an underlying 
grimly functional tone. The num- 
bers, most of which have long passed 
from the modern French military 
repertory, include “Champ d Hon- 
neur,” “Salut des Aigles, and “‘Veillons 
au Salut de ? Empire,’ which became 
the anthem of Napoleon’s France. 
The performers are none other than 
an ensemble of Paris agents de police, 
who thereby divulge musical tal- 
ents hitherto unsuspected by most 
tourists. 


September of My Years 

Frank Sinatra, singer, with orchestra 
conducted by Gordon Jenkins; Reprise 
F-10174 (monaural) 

“Sinatra in the Sere and Yellow 
Leaf” might have been a good al- 
ternative title for this record, a col- 
lection of songs about middle age, 
shattered hopes, and lost loves. 
Sinatra, who remains unchallenged 
for his ability to impart feeling and 
meaning to a popular song, seems to 
find an especial affinity for these 
rather mournful and bitter ballads, 
which have been imaginatively ar- 
ranged by Gordon Jenkins. Among 
the titles are “Once Upon a Time,” 
“How Old Am I?”, and “It Gets 
Lonely Early.” More familiar are 
“Hello Young Lovers” and “Sep- 
tember Song,” which is performed 
with a customarily omitted second 
stanza, and with admirable straight- 
forwardness. Perhaps the most strik- 
ing performance on the record is 
that of Ervin Drake’s “It Was a 
Very Good Year,” a rueful recollec- 
tion of girls gone by, including the 
teen-ager who perfumed her hair, 
and the society girl with the chauf- 
feured limousine. Sinatra sings it al- 
most as if it were autobiographical, 
and who is to say it’s not? 


Stuart Little 

Read by Julie Harris; Pathways of 
Sound POS-1036/37 (monaural): two 
records, available individually 

The Most of Winnie-the-Pooh 

Read by Maurice Evans; Pathways of 
Sound POS-1038 (monaural) 

The best children’s records are those 
that tell stories, provided (a) the 
stories are worth telling and (b) they 
are told well. These Pathways of 
Sound releases meet both tests ad- 
mirably. Julie Harris reads Stuart 
Little, E. B. White’s fable about an 
adventurous and personable little 
mouse, in a straightforward manner; 
there is no incidental music, but her 
pleasant voice supplies plenty of its 
own. Mr. Evans by now is an old 
hand at narrating A. A. Milne’s 
Winnie-the-Pooh. This is his third 
Pooh record for Pathways of Sound; 
as in the two previous, he gives each 
of the denizens of the Forest of Six 
Pines a deliciously characteristic 
voice: a lisp for Rabbit, a squeak 
for Piglet, and just a touch of 
stuffiness for Kanga. Three of 
Pooh’s adventures are included on 
the record: “Kanga Comes to the 
Forest,’ “The Discovery of the 
North Pole,” “Search for Small.” 
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THE ATLANTIC 


| in my apprenticeship in Boston I had my 
first run-in with plagiarism. There were four of 
us who composed the Atlantic staff in 1923: Ellery 
Sedgwick, the editor, Florence Converse of Welles- 
ley, his right hand, who ran the show when he 
was away and did all the cutting and ftting, 
Caroline Church, a classicist from Radcliffe who 
proofread every paragraph with incredible re- 
sourcefulness, and myself, first reader and chief 
bottle-washer. A short story of a bucolic love 
affair carried on against the irascible opposition 
of the father seemed uncommonly good to “F.C.” 
and me, and with our recommendations went up 
to the boss. Mr. Sedgwick liked it well enough to 
term it “a discovery”; he enclosed the fee with 
his letter of appreciation, and he asked the author, 
whom none of us had heard of, to tell us something 
of his background and whether we were right in 
believing that he was at work on a novel. The 
reply was slow in coming; meanwhile the manu- 
script had gone to Miss Church’s desk to be copy- 
edited, and she demurred. “I wish you wouldn’t 
schedule it yet,” she said. “Tell the boss Pm 
uneasy about it. I suspect I’ve read something 
very like it somewhere, and I’ll try to run it to 
earth.” It took her more than a month before 
she found the original in the collected works of 
Frank Stockton; the buggy in which the courting 
took place had been changed to a Ford in our 
version, and the dialogue had been updated, but 
in every other essential this was the short story 
as Frank Stockton told it. Our discovery elicited 
no comment from the plagiarist, and the check 
had been cashed. This was my first burn but not 
the last. 

Plagiarism succeeds because no one can have 
read everything, and this occasionally produces 
comic results. After her death, some early verses 
by Edna St. Vincent Millay were submitted to us 
by her husband. They were a long way short of 
her best work, and we let them go, but Miss 
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Millay’s fame was tempting, and eventually one of 
the women’s magazines succumbed. The poem 
which they featured in a big splashy page had 
originally appeared in Robert Louis Stevenson’s 
A Child’s Garden of Verses. Miss Millay liked the 
meter in an apprentice exercise, and had copied it 
out stanza by stanza, at the end devising two or 
three additional stanzas of her own. 

I learned to be wary of manuscripts coming into 
us from penal institutions. Usually they were the 
work of inmates who had time on their hands and 
whose intelligence had stirred the sympathy of a 
social worker or the prison chaplain. One’s in- 
stinct is to help, and certainly every editor knows 
that O. Henry did some of his earliest and best 
writing while serving time in a Texas jail. The 
warden made him the drug clerk, and on the 
evening rounds as he dealt out medicine to the 
ailing, he heard their life stories or as much as 
they cared to tell. But for every O. Henry serving 
time there are a score of prisoners confident that 
they can fool the world by copying. 

And they do — at least for long enough to get 
the first check. Rather recently the Atlantic re- 
ceived several typed pages of light verse from a 
young poet serving time in a reform school. His 
work was uneven, but the best of the poems were 
deft and amusing, as they should have been, for 
the two we accepted and published had originally 
appeared, the one in a book, Wry on the Rocks, by 
Steve Allen, the comedian, and the other in an 
anthology, Creative Youth, published in 1925. The 
point here is that though we editors were fooled, 
our readers were not; both poems were spotted 
for us within a fortnight of their appearance in the 
Atlantic. 

In 1962 Arthur Koestler established in England 
a series of awards in his name to encourage prison- 
ers to do creative work in literature, music, paint- 
ing, and the handicrafts. The judges of the fiction 
included such well-known writers as J. B. Priestley, 
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Henry Green, V. S. Pritchett, and Philip Toynbee. 
The English prison novel which won first prize in 
1963 was Young and Sensitive by Don Robson. 
Hutchinson published the book, which sold about 
three thousand copies, translations appeared in 
French and German, and the reprint rights were 
sold to Penguin Books. Now two years later it has 
been discovered that Young and Sensitive is an al- 
most verbatim copy of an American paperback 
novel entitled Fires of Youth by Charles Williams, 
which had been dumped on the English market. 
The chief difference between the two is that the 
English version omits certain pornographic pas- 
sages, proving, at any rate, that the copyist was 
fastidious. 

Despite this plagiarism the Koestler Awards are 
continuing; indeed, the prizewinning novel for 
1965, The Caldron, an hour-by-hour account of 
the Battle of Arnhem, has already been accepted 
with pleasure and credence by Macmillan. The 
author writes under the nom de plume of Zeno, 
and it is to be assumed that both the judges and 
the editors have been more vigilant this time. The 
truth is that if he is clever enough, the plagiarist can 
get away with it, and the companion truth is that 
some reader somewhere is sure to run him to earth, 
often in an incredibly short time. 


SCHLESINGER’S KENNEDY 


At Harvard, where he was the youngest member 
of the faculty at the time of his appointment in 
1946, ARTHUR M. SCHLESINGER, JR., was known 
as an irascible liberal. He was an undeviating 
Democrat, one of the founders of the A.D.A., who 
took leaves of absence to write speeches for Steven- 
son in 1952 and 1956, His public endorsement of 
JEK in the primaries of 1960 made him welcome 
at Hyannisport, and the publication of his polemic 
Kennedy and Nixon and his hard-nosed effectiveness 
in the caucuses at Los Angeles commended him 
for a Washington appointment. His position in 
the White House, as William Shannon puts it, 
was that of “resident intellectual,” scouting for 
views and eliciting confidences from friends in 
Latin America, from Reinhold Niebuhr, or from 
Kornienko, the Soviet diplomat, which the Presi- 
dent might not otherwise have heard. Kennedy 
had warned his inner circle not to keep journals, 
but after the Bay of Pigs he specifically charged 
Schlesinger to take note of what was happening. 
The research for his three big books on the Age 
of Roosevelt had given “Young Arthur,” as 
Cambridge called him, a working knowledge of 
the Democratic Party. Now as a participant in 
the Executive branch he was to feel the power, 
the complexity, and the exhaustion of the machin- 
ery of government. 


What sets A THOUSAND bays (Houghton 
Mifflin, $9.00) above most political memoirs is 
the trenchant writing, the disciplined assimilation 
of detail with which Schlesinger leads up to the 
momentous decisions, the affectionate observation 
of his hero and Mrs. Kennedy, and the diamond 
edge of his exasperation and prejudice. His 
method is to move from the perimeter into the 
center, as he himself did, and I think he is par- 
ticularly successful in characterizing JFK’s at- 
titude toward his rivals and his Cabinet, and in 
showing us how swiftly and how thoroughly Ken- 
nedy was briefed for the presidency by the twenty- 
four task forces which reported to him in the 
interregnum. The historian makes much of the 
President’s baflement and indignation over the 
Cuban disaster, “an option,” as he puts it, “which 
became a necessity’? under the combined pres- 
sure of the CIA and the Joint Chiefs. He shows 
us the skill with which Kennedy conducted himself 
in his initial visits to De Gaulle, Khrushchev, and 
Macmillan, and no one can miss the anguish of 
the mounting crises over the Bay of Pigs, the missile 
sites, and recurrently, Berlin. In the re-creation of 
these scenes the historian is at his best. 

The text was written with incredible speed — 
420 manuscript pages in August alone — and 
under such tension it has gained in urgency what 
it may have lost in judgment. Schlesinger is 
passionate in his commitment to the President; 
he signalizes, but himself does not possess, Ken- 
nedy’s sardonic modesty; and it is often difficult to 
determine how far his prejudice has colored the 
scene. For the Republican Party he has a parti- 
san’s contempt, especially for Nixon, Dulles, and 
George Humphrey. He invariably, and I suspect 
for the most part rightly, rejects “the hard line” 
of the military, specifically as advocated by Gen- 
eral Lemnitzer (“If we are given the right to use 
nuclear arms we can guarantee victory’), and 
he rails against the deterioration of the State 
Department in its enormous growth. He waged 
a futile war against State’s guarded, padded, 
“automatic writing,” such as the continued use 
of ‘“‘Sino-Soviet unity” long after the split had 
made such a tag nonsense. Secretary Rusk he 
describes as being slow and circumspect. Yes, 
but what Schlesinger tells us by inference is that 
Kennedy was surrounded by quick-deciders; that 
Harriman, ambassador-at-large, was reporting 
direct to the President, that the swift availability 
of Bundy and the National Security Council made 
State seem cumbersome, and finally, that JFK, 
unlike Eisenhower, was determined to be his own 
Secretary of State. In the midst of so much im- 
pulsiveness the President needed a brake, which 
he had in Rusk. 

The most valuable things in the book are the 
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splendid portraits of JFK and Jacqueline; the 
description of those dinosaur bodies, the Pentagon 
and the State Department, and of how their very 
size is resistant to efficiency; the fundamental 
question of whether Kennedy tried to run things 
with too tight a rein, as Woodrow Wilson had 
before him; and the superb narration of how the 
President behaved in his finest hours. His asides, 
tossed off in heat, touch the heart, as when in the 
midst of the missile crisis he said to someone, “I 
guess this is the week I earn my salary,” and on 
the last day, when Khrushchev had thrown in his 
hand, JFK remarked, “This is the night to go to 
the theater, like Abahani Lincoln.” 


ISABELLA GARDNER 


In every generation, Boston has produced 
strong-minded rebels, some like Amy Lowell who 
stay on at home defying convention with impunity; 
and others like Harry Crosby who are driven by 
their rebelliousness into exile. When Isabella 
Stewart Gardner left her well-to-do family in 
Manhattan to marry a wealthy Bostonian, John 
Gardner, she carried with her an impulsive love 
for painting and sculpture, a zest for entertain- 
ment, a style that would have set her apart any- 
where, and an- aggressiveness that grew with the 
years. She was not beautiful, but her animation 
and her independence, her insatiable curiosity, 
and her sympathy made her powerfully attrac- 
tive to men. She was hostess of the most spectacu- 
lar salon Boston has known, and. although con- 
servatives never ceased to resent her as a willful 
outsider, they came in the end to acknowledge 
her unique contribution to the city. 

Her husband adored and indulged her, with the 
result that “Mrs. Jack,” as the town called her, 
moved and spent with a freedom others envied. 
She read .Dante:with Charles’ Eliot Norton, she 
made an early capture of Henry James, and when 
she was. forty-six and he was twenty-nine, she 
spent months encouraging and cajoling F. Marion 
Crawford toward his career as a novelist. There 
were times when she drove her husband to jeal- 
ousy; he must have had a hand in breaking off the 
affair with Crawford, and he angrily withheld 
permission to exhibit John Singer Sargent’s famous 
portrait of her after the scurrilous remarks about it 
overheard at his club. His reaction when such 
ructions occurred was to take her abroad, where 
she made fresh conquests, such as James McNeill 
Whistler and Anders Zorn, scandalously exag- 
gerated in Town Topics, and where -Mr. Jack re- 
newed her affection by buying the rubies or the 
paintings she yearned for. I have said enough to 
indicate how long we have waited for a book which 
would piece together Mrs. Gardner’s travels and 
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adventures, her conquests and her acquisitions, 
as Louise Hatt Tuarp has done in MRS. JACK 
(Little, Brown, $6.95). 

While she lived, Isabella Gardner, the inner 


spirit, was as elusive as she was conspicuous, and 


she left doors closed behind her which no biogra- 
pher can hope to open. Mrs. Tharp has chartered ` 
her heroine’s course with understanding; she has 
described the coterie of young men. who were 
requisitioned as attendants each year from Cam- 
bridge; through correspondence and ‘table. talk 
she has followed the more famous friendships; 
with careful citation of figures she has: shown how 
the magnificent collection in Fenway Court was 
acquired. and housed; and with tenderness she 
has written of Mrs. Gardner’s grief at the death 
of her only infant son, and of the courage with 
which she pursued her ideal after her husband’s 
death. Here are the gay parties, when Sando the 
Strong Man posed behind a screen at Fenway 
Court; here is the woman who mixed the paint and 
flung a sponge of it high against the wall to show | 
the tint she was after in the interior court; and 
here is the woman who in her old age lived so 
frugally to preserve the endowment of “her palace” 
for the city. It is a pity that stylistically the text 
does not do her full justice. 


CREATORS OF THE BORZOI 


When last autumn Alfred and Blanche Knopf 
celebrated their fiftieth anniversary in publishing, 
one realized that no other husband-and-wife team 
in American letters has ever approached their 
record. In 1921 the Knopfs made their first 
trip abroad, and ever since they have worked 
unceasingly to cultivate American interest in 
foreign authors: this was their major achievement, 
signalized by the fourteen Nobel Prize winners on 
their list, the last being Mikhail Sholokov of the 
Soviet Union. At home they have had a moderate 
share of Pulitzer Prize winners. Their overall per- 
formance is now commemorated in the anthology 
FIFTY YEARS, edited by Clifton Fadiman (Knopf, 
$10.00): novellas, short stories, essays, and verse; 
prose as versatile as The Stranger by Albert Camus, 
“Two Friends” by Willa Cather, Farewell, My 
Lovely by Raymond Chandler, “Enoch Soames” 
by Max Beerbohm, “The Fly” by Katherine 
Mansfield, “Snowing in Greenwich Village” by 
John Updike. It seems to me stretching a point 
to have crowded in the brief introductions by 
Joseph Conrad and Joseph Hergesheimer, I 
find the excerpt from E. M. Forster sentimental, 
and I miss Conrad Richter’s Sea of Grass. But all 
in all this is an anthology of rare quality and 
versatility, and like all Knopf nooks exquisitely 
made. 
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Marshalling all avail- 

able new and estab- 

lished evidence (biolog- 

ical and otherwise), 4 

famous anthropologist 
reaches some sensational conclu- 
sions about that explosive, confused 
subject — race — and pulls all the 
myth-barnacled props out from 
under the racists. 


Until you've read this remarkable 
pioneering book you have no idea 
what modern science has discovered 
about it all. 


the companion volume to 
the Origin of Races 
by CARLETON S. COON 
with EDWARD E. HUNT, JR. 
128 pages of halftones, 25 maps 
$10 * now at 
better bookstores 
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sy OSCAR HANDLIN 


THE SON OF A SERVANT, the excel- 
| lent translation by Evert Sprinchorn 
‘of the first volume of AUGUST 
| STRENDBERG’S autobiography (Dou- 
| bleday-Anchor, $1.25), is a moving 
‘account of the early life of the great 
| Swedish playwright. It portrays 
ivividly the restrictive family life 
land the cold middle-class conven- 
| 





tions of Stockholm which made 
Strindberg a rebel and a critic of 
society. The emotions of an un- 
‘happy childhood and adolesence 
gain force from the eloquence of the 
| sparse, almost laconic, sentences in 
which they are phrased. 

The book reminds us of the close 
links between science and literature 
in the nineteenth century. The 
| preoccupation of naturalists like 
| Strindberg and Gorki with the self 
¿was not capricious or egocentric, 
i but an effort to use new knowledge 


j 
| . 


ito illuminate the problems of man. 
‘Strindberg believed that literature 
‘had to free itself from art and become 
la science, absorb all the information 
the experimental disciplines gen- 
erated and even adopt their tech- 
niques. The autobiography was 
scientific because it was a medium 
through which the writer could keep 
| a single human being, himself, under 
constant observation through a long 
course of development. The attempt 
to apply these assumptions ex- 
pressed the desire of a whole literary 
generation, which began with Dar- 
win and ended with Freud, to cope 
with the problems raised by the dis- 
| coveries of science. 

Despite its importance in their 
lives, science remains an alien do- 
main to most men of the 1960s. The 
very characteristics that contribute 
to its success inhibit easy comprehen- 
sion of its results. The rapid pace 
of discovery renders many of its 














findings obsolete: before they are 
digested. Furthermore, professional- 
ization and the specialization of 
modes of inquiry, language, and 
technique make it difficult for all 
but the initiate to absorb ongoing 
developments. Popularizations, by 
the process of simplification, often 
unintentionally falsify, for they cre- 
ate an impression of certainty, preci- 
sion, and definitiveness quite foreign 
to the actualities of creative science. 

The gap in the common under- 
standing of science is widened by 
the tendency to identify it with 
technology. We are familiar with 
jets and television, however little 
we may know of electronic physics, 
and we imagine that it is the purpose 
of science to produce these objects 
for our convenience and welfare. 
Research is development, the labo- 
ratory a branch of industry. The 
scientific enterprise is thus expected 
to be safe, highly organized, and 
practical. 

This is the picture, for instance, 
that emerges from SCIENCE: U.S.A. 
(Viking, $7.95) by Wittiam GILMAN. 
In this volume, the associate editor 
of Popular Science has compiled a 
useful survey of the state of Ameri- 
can science in the 1960s. There are 
lucid descriptions of the Establish- 
ment, its laboratories and its con- 
nections with government, as well as 
clear accounts of recent develop- 
ments in medicine, biology, and 
physics. 

Gilman is by no means compla- 
cent. He is aware of the incom- 
petents and predators and of the 
social irresponsibility, the ‘‘reck- 
lessness, arrogance, and petulant 
demands of a self-anointed aristoc- 
racy.” Yet his standards are pri- 
marily those of practicality. Hence 
he criticizes recent astronomy be- 
cause it is “heavily theoretical’? and 
“overlooks practical needs,” as if it 
were the primary function of scien- 
tists to supply data for NASA, 

The test of practicality is particu- 
larly attractive to new disciplines 
anxious to establish themselves in 
public esteem and in their claims for 
financial support. Joun Mann’s 
CHANGING HUMAN BEHAVIOR (Scrib- 
ner’s, $5.95), for instance, envisions 
a mammoth Human Development 
Corporation (HDC) that would 
apply the most powerful analytic 
weapons to the fulfillment of man’s 
potential. Housed “in a large, 
modern building, such as is iden- 
tified with any corporation,” HDC 





WOULG LCICCLPOMICdlly store informa- 
tion on behavior and at the same 
time experiment on an interna- 
tional sample of individuals. “Prac- 
titioners of known repute from 
various parts of the world including 
Yogis, shamans, and psychiatrists” 
would each apply their own proce- 
dure to patients “under scientifically 
controlled circumstances” to test 
the effectiveness of various methods. 

Professor Mann is a serious social 
psychologist, and the bulk of his book 
consists of sober descriptions of 
various techniques for altering hu- 
man behavior. His vision of the 
ideal scientific enterprise is an inter- 
esting illustration of the faith in 
large-scale organization as a means 
of attaining certitude and practical 
results. 

The pity is that the distorted 
popular view, confirmed by many 
scientists, obscures another, perhaps 
more important, aspect of science: 
its imaginative, speculative char- 
acter, which should be as exciting 
to our generation as Darwin was to 
Strindberg’s. The astronomers, us- 
ing great automated instruments 
which listen through radio windows, 
have discovered altogether new qua- 
sars (quasi-stellar objects), which 
challenge accepted conceptions of 
the universe. Microbiologists, using 
molecular microscopes, have raised 
novel questions about the nature of 
the human organism. 

Science for the explorer is not so 
much a treasury of information as 
a process of continuing discovery. 
The scientist does not become more 
certain as his work progresses; often, 
indeed, the result of a discovery is to 
uncover the extent of man’s igno- 
rance and to convert certainties into 
questions. Only by direct contact 
with the thought of the scientists can 
one glimpse the excited imaginations 
at work in their enterprises. 

GALAXIES, NUCLEI AND QUASARS 
by Frep Hoyte (Harper & Row, 
$4.95) is an exuberant astronomer’s 
fresh look at the universe. Professor 
Hoyle has attempted earlier descrip- 
tions of the nature of the universe. 
But he is not shackled by the fear of 
being wrong, and he is willing to 
indulge in “rather whimsical fan- 
tasies,”’ “Conservative ideas do not 
pay very well, especially when deal- 
ing with a quite new phenomenon.” 

Professor Hoyle’s speculations will 
give little immediate aid to NASA. 
The narrow spaces of the solar 
system interest him less than the 


immensely wider reaches of 
galaxies and the quasars, those, 
recently discovered objects far 
brighter than the known stars. The 
effort to order and explain the 
fresh data forces the scientist to 
wrestle anew with the question of 
the origin of the universe and the 
history of matter. 

This is not an easy book to read, 
and only the technically expert will) 
be able to judge the validity of the 
whole argument. But it would be 
a waste were the stimulus of discus- 
sion confined to the experts. 

MAN ADAPTING (Yale University) 
Press, $10.00) by Rent Dvsos' 
of the Rockefeller Institute is a 
vivid illustration of the importance | 
of recent changes in biology. Dr. | 
Dubos has freed himself from the 
mechanistic view of the human body 
that once dominated medicine. Man | 
is a social, rational, and ethical 
animal as well as a chemical ma- 
chine; and the states of health and | 
disease are as much the expression 
of the success or failure of adaptation | 
to environmental challenges as they 
are chemical responses. 

The author, himself a micro- 
biologist, has canvassed a wide 
range of studies that treat the rela- 
tionship between man and his envir- 
onment. Climate, pollution, nutri- 
tion, and fluctuations in population 
are among the factors whose influ- 
ences on health are carefully evalu- 
ated. In the light of this discussion 
there follows an incisive analysis of 
the situation in organized medicine, | 
which continues to define all the, 
minute particulars of life without 
adapting to the new problems posed 
by the modern social context. Dubos 
calls for a shift in emphasis from 
elementary units and reactions to 
the manner in which man responds 
to the threats he encounters in the 
world. 





UNDERDEVELOPED DEMOCRACY 


The withdrawal of Western in- 
fluences from the underdeveloped 
major portion of the earth leaves! 
an institutional shambles behind., 
The traditional modes of control 
have collapsed; the few intellectuals 
clutch at vague, unassimilated ide- 
ologies; the bureaucracies are un- 
skilled; and the population is be- 
wildered. The consequent disorder 
is everywhere painful. 

In THE UNFINISHED EXPERIMENT 
(Praeger, $5.95), Juan Bosca: 
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J. HILLIS MILLER’S 
Poets of Reality 


Six Twentieth-Century 
Writers 


“The best book ever written 
on modern poetry,” is how F. 
W. Dupee of Columbia Uni- 
versity describes Professor 
Miller’s fresh look at Joseph 
Conrad, W. B. Yeats, T. S. 
Eliot, Dylan Thomas, Wallace 
Stevens and William Carlos 
Williams, as originators of 
new forms to present “the re- 
ality of things as they are.” 
(Belknap, $7.95) 





RENATO POGGIOLI’S 
The Spirit of the Letter 
Essays in 

European Literature 


This distinguished interna- 
tional man of letters collected 
for publication—before his 
tragic death in 1963—his most 
significant essays. All these 
pieces, plus two others, are in- 
cluded here in a volume rang- 
ing from Dante, Pascal, Tol- 
stoy, and Pirandello, to Kafka, 
Svevo, and Perse. ($9.95) 





MURRAY SACHS? 
The Career of 
Alphonse Daudet 


A Critical Study 


Daudet, usually dismissed as 
merely charming and humor- 
ous, is seen in this first eriti- 
eal study in English as a 
major contributor to the flow- 
ering of French fiction at its 
height. ($5.95) 


At all booksellers 
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tablishing democracy in the Domini- 
can Republic. A respected intel- 
lectual, a man of evident sincerity 
and unimpeachable integrity, a con- 
| firmed democrat and anti-Commu- 
nist, Bosch was the first constitutional 
president of the republic after the 
long nightmare of Trujillo dictator- 
ship. After seven months a military 
coup terminated his administration 
| and sent him into exile. In the crisis 
‘of April, 1965, he played a curiously 
| indecisive role, and then returned 
to the island, a bitter critic of 
American intervention. This book, 
written in 1964, is an effort to 
explain the course of events until 
his ouster. 

© The Unfinished Experiment reveals 
| the lack of political sense that plagues 
'so much of Latin America. Here 
is his “plan of action,” while presi- 
dent, for coping with a threat from 
‘Haiti: the Dominican Army was to 
‘mobilize on the border close to 
| Haiti’s capital, and the Air Force 
| would fly over Port-au-Prince warn- 
| ing the people to flee before the 
| bombs fell. If absolutely essential, 
| two or three bombs would be 
dropped where they would cause no 
| casualties. No more would be neces- 
(sary because Haiti’s president would 
| thereupon resign. “But the plan had 
lone flaw. I could confide it to no 
‘one, not even the military com- 
manders who would participate in 
it.’ Such fancies were the products 
|of a mind unequipped to deal with 
the problems of a country in tor- 
ment. 

| Bosch was certainly aware of his 
country’s grave difficulties; again 
| and again he pleads the lack of time 
|land the lack of resources, But the 
reader of this book will find no clear 
account of the use to which addi- 
| tional years and dollars would have 
been put, for Bosch shows little 
understanding of the changes re- 
i quired to plant democracy in a soil 
i exhausted by decades of dictatorship. 
A narrow class view of society and 
obsessive nationalism clouded his 
| perceptions. 

These pages breathe a passionate 
‘hatred of the middle class, a roman- 
tic idealization of the masses. “The 
people of the slums have an integrity 
that makes them mentally and psy- 
_chologically healthier than” the 
| middle class, which thinks “not with 
its brains but with its bank account.” 
Poverty purifies the men on the 
‘streets and in the fields. “The think- 
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unexpectedly profound. It is not 
deformed by complexes, because the © 
masses are true to themselves.” A 
man who does not understand that 
poverty has its vices just as wealth 
does is trapped by sentimentality 
and is not likely to inspire a sense of 
national solidarity. 

The Dominican Republic needed 
help, yet Bosch was sensitive to any 
hint of dependence. National pride, 
he explains, reached far back to his 
childhood. “No one will ever know 
what my seven-year-old soul suffered 
at the sight” of the Dominican flag 
lowered during the protectorate. 
“This caused me indescribable pain, 
and even kept me awake a long time 
after I had been sent to bed.” That 
exaggerated nationalism was no help 
to a small impoverished country 
which had to develop a cooperative 
relationship with its more powerful 
neighbor. 

The United States consistently 
supported Bosch and expressed its 
disapproval of the coup that un- 
seated him. Might the subsequent 
course of events have been different 
had he been willing to ask for aid, 
even intervention, to retain constitu- 
tional power? As in so many other 
countries, memories of colonialism 
and atavistic fears of subjection 
proved more compelling than the 
genuine threats to democracy. 


AFRICA 


GEORGES CONCHON’S THE SAVAGE 
state (Holt, Rinehart and Win- 
ston, $4.50) is a disturbing work. 
In a first reading of this power- 
ful novel, attention focuses on the 
skillfully told story. Avit, a young 
French UNESCO bureaucrat, ar- 
rives in a newly independent African 
state to discover that his wife, 
Laure, who had left him some 
years earlier to become the mistress 
of a white man, is now living with 
a black cabinet minister, Everyone 
knows the story and how the protag- 
onists should behave. When neither 
Avit nor Laure conforms to those 
expectations, the whole society, 
white and black, becomes a delirious 
mob, instinctively united to expel 
the deviants. 

There is more to the book than 
its plot however. Every character, 
black and white, is remorselessly 
ridiculed, and it is evidence of the 
author’s mastery of his craft that 
they are credible at all. Only Avit 


- > to destruction. 








and Laure possess redeeming qual- 
ities, he intelligence and goodwill, 


are precisely the qualities that lead 
The rest of the char- | 
acters — the clownish black officials, | 
the gross white colonials, the coward- 
dy Christian clergy, the doltish| 
populace — are mired in their own. 
stupidity, stifled by their own hatred. 
The novel draws no racial distinc- 
tions in its loathing for humanity. 

Conchon has thus gone far beyond | 
such earlier writers as Conrad, who | 
also described the harsh effects of | 
the Dark Continent upon the Euro- 
peans who ventured into it. For) 
Conrad the extreme conditions of, 
the alien environment tested men’s | 
spirits, revealed their weaknesses. 
and also their strength. Conchon’s 
judgment is much more sweeping. | 
Africa expels Avit and Laure because | 
it cannot tolerate intelligence or 
love; and contact between the races | 
is doomed to disaster. The novel is 
thus a testament to the end of 
imperialism, to the fading of that 
dream of man’s universal dignity, 
which for five hundred years ani- 
mated Westerners in their contacts 
with the outer world. 
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TOTALITARIANISM 


| 
In THREE FACES OF FASCISM | 


(Holt, Rinehart and Winston, $7.95) | 
Ernst Nourse reminds us that neither 
nationalism nor group hatred is pe- | 
culiar to underdeveloped societies. | 
Professor Nolte’s account of the Ac-. 
tion Française, Mussolini’s fascism, | 
and Hitler’s national socialism gives | 
us a very helpful history of the anti- 
liberal trends in the two decades! 
before 1930. 
His interpretation is open to some | 
question however. Professor Nolte. 
defines fascism as anti-Communism, 
stresses its conservative nationalism, | 
and underplays other features at 
least equally important. Hitler and 
Mussolini were the leaders of gen- 
uine mass movements, and they con- 
sciously adopted a view of power 
which totally subordinated the indi- | 
vidual to the state. In both respects, | 
their parties differed from the muc hi 
more genteel Action Française and | 
resembled the Bolshevism of Stalin. | 
| 
| 
| 
i 
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The failure to recognize that in 
the history of modern Europe fascism | 
is important as a type of totalitarian- | 
ism rather than as a type of ranon 
alism weakens an otherwise admir- | 
able book. 
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GRANT 


has been awarded by 
The Atiantic Monthly 


and Little, Brown 
and Company to 


DR. ROBERT 


COLES 
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«! * 


for his forthcoming three-volume 
work about the lives and times of 
“forgotten Americans.” Dr. Coles, a 
Harvard psychiatrist, writes in his 
tirst volume, tentatively titled 
Courage and Fear in the South, of 
negroes and whites in the throes of 
integration. His second volume will 
deal with the people of Appalachia, 
while the third will explore the 
migration of southern negroes and 
whites to northern cities. 


All three volumes will be published by 
Atlantic-Little, Brown. 
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Three superlative literary biographies 


ALFRED KAZIN 
Starting Out in 
the Thirties 
“A stunning book, per- 
haps the most evocative 
reminiscence of a vital 
corner of the 1930’s we 
are likely to get... A 
beautifully written mem- 
oir.” — Eliot Fremont- 
Smith, New York Times. 
$4.95 





ig 


THE LIFE OF 
DYLAN THOMAS 
Constantine 
FitzGibbon 
“The best all-around 
autobiographical study 
of its subject to date.” 
— Stanley Kunitz, N. Y. 
Times Book Review. “‘It 
makes the legend shine 
all the brighter.” — Wil- 
liam Empson, New 
Statesman. Ilustrated. 
$7.95 


At all bookstores 





PROUST ; 
George D. Painter 
The Early Years: “The 
most accurate and com- 
plete life of Proust.” 
~André Maurois. 


The Later Years: “Mag- 
nificent... a monumen- 
tal biography ~.. A daz- 
zling portrait of an era 
and a society.” — Roger 
Shattuck, Book Week.. 


illustrated. Two volumes. 
Each $7.50 


. ATLANTIC-LITTLE, BROWN 
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A LITERARY EVENT 


“The Golden Journey 
may well be 
the best 
general anthology 
of poems 
for young people 
ever compiled.” 


JAMES DICKEY 
The New York Times 
Book Review 


e 
Golden 


Journey 


edited by 
Louise Bogan 


É 
William Jay 
Smith 


With twenty woodcuts 
by Fritz Kredel 


$5,95 
% Reilly & Lee% 


Publishers 
Division Henry Regnery Co. 
114 W. Illinois Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60610 








POTPOURRI — 


BY PHOEBE ADAMS 


Ivan SANDERSON’S BOOK OF GREAT 
JUNGLES, written with assistance 
from David Loth (Julian Messner, 
$9.95), will surprise readers brought 
up in the belief that these great trop- 
ical forests are dark, dank, impassa- 
ble, infernally hot, and desperately 
dangerous. Asa naturalist, Mr. San- 
derson has lived in many jungles, 


| which he defines carefully as a par- 
ticular type of forest quite unlike the 


ordinary tropical woods next door, 
and loves them. They are, he re- 
ports, easy to travel in, remarkably 
healthful, short of dangerous beasts, 
and comfortable as long as one 
avoids clothes and boots. In his 
studious pursuit of all that grows or 
moves, Mr. Sanderson is willing to 
climb up, and fall off, almost any- 
thing; on one occasion he tumbled 
down a cliff in a tangle of lianas and 
found, at the bottom, that some- 
where en route the bundle had in- 
corporated an outraged peccary. 
The whole mess — Sanderson, vines, 
and pig — rolled into the territory 
of a pit viper who would accept no 
apology. The peccary proved a very 
useful ally in the ensuing war. This 
affair is typical of Mr. Sanderson’s 
adventures, all of which indicate 
that the most agreeable diversion 


‘possible is a visit to a jungle and its 
istrange, beautiful, amiable inhab- 
| itants. The book is large and full of 


solid information — personal adven- 
tures are only an amusing minor ele- 


| ment — and ‘is illustrated with Mr. 


Sanderson’s sketches, a great variety 
of photographs, old engravings, and 
the fantasies of Henri Rousseau. 
LeRor Jones, poet and play- 
wright, has written a book called 
THE SYSTEM OF DANTE’S HELL (Grove, 
$3.95). It is what is usually called 
a poetic novel, meaning it is self- 
indulgent. Gaudy metaphors flash 
across Mr. Jones’s pages, throwing 


| impressive sparks but little heat, for 


most of them are too indefinite either 
to convey meaning or to arouse emo- 
tion. Even the interminable excre- 


imental references with which the 
_author enlivens his prose have no 


power to raise shock or shudder. 
Insofar as it is possible. to follow 
this cryptographic narrative at all, 
The System of Dantes Hell is a per- 


fectly standard autobiographical novel 
about how awful it is to grow up, 
lose childhood friends, discover sex 
(both homo and hetero), serve in the 
army, et cetera, et cetera, et cetera. 
The book sizzles with amorphous 
misery, and since Mr. Jones is a 
Negro, one expects it to be blamed, 
ultimately, on white society. Prob- 
ably this is indeed what Mr. Jones 
has in mind, but the book reads like 
the work of any conscientiously over- 
sensitive young egotist, and one 
leaves it with the impression that the 
author would suffer just as much, 
and would complain just as loudly, 
if he were white, red, or polka- 
dotted. : 

TVE DECIDED I WANT MY SEAT BACK 
(Harper & Row, $3.95) is a selection 
of Birt MAULDIN’s recent cartoons, 
with remarks on the circumstances 
that produced them. Generally sour, 
sensible, funny, and wonderfully in- 
genious in translating large situations 
into sharp, simple images, Mr. Maul- 
din now and again trips himself with 
fits of virtue and high principle, 
which are simply not suitable car- 
toon moods. 

JOHN SLOAN’S NEW YORK SCENE 
(Harper & Row, $12.50) consists of 
diaries the painter kept from 1906 
to 1913, edited by Bruce St. John. 
Sloan wrote primarily for the amuse- 
ment and consolation of his first wife, 
an alcoholic intimidated by the big 
city, and the diaries are understand- 
ably gentle and discreet even when 
the subject involved is one of his- 
tory’s wilder drunken parties. De- 
spite its calculated reserve, the book 
contains a detailed and sometimes 
quite moving record of the problems 
faced by a serious painter, There 
was no-need to elaborate on appear- 
ances, since Dolly had usually ‘seen 
all the places and people involved, 
but at times, stimulated by ugliness, 
stupidity, or exhibition juries, Sloan 
achieved descriptions of vitriolic ef- 
fectiveness. 

-As for low comedy, there is THE 
consort (Grove, $4.50) by ANTHONY 
HECKSTALL-SMITH, offered as a ter- 
ribly daring business, unpublishable 
in England for reasons of lèse majesté. 
It has to do with the husband of a 
most dignified queen who goes 
adrift in a South Sea island and re- 
fuses to leave the palm trees and the 
hula dancers. The writing is aggres- 
sively humorous, and the whole 
pitch suggests a schoolboy trying to 
imitate Norman Douglas’ South 
Wind. 
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The spacious Seaview Dining Room 


Then feast your eyes ashore. 


Cruising into the heart of Curacao, NWL 


in a Seaview Dining Room. 





_ A Caribbean cruise is twice the fun when you go Grace. 


You savor the good life to the fullest 
ona 13-day Grace Line cruise. For one 
thing, the all-first-class Santa Rosa and 
Santa Paula are the only ships specifically 
designed for Caribbean cruising. Sun 
decks are sunny. There's plenty of play 
room, pool room, living room. And the 
spectacular view from the Seaview dining 
room adds icing to the cake. 

But a Grace Line cruise is more than 
sunshine, sea breezes and seagoing lux- 
ury. The twin “Santas” are familiar 
friends in the ports they visit: Curacao, 
La Guaira, Aruba, Kingston, Port-au- 
Prince and Fort Lauderdale. Their pas- 
sengers are local celebrities ashore; the 


“in” group on sight-seeing tours and 
shopping jaunts. 

There's a sailing from New York 
every Friday. week in, week out. all vear 
round, See a Travel Agent. Grace Line. 
3 Hanover Square. Digby 4-6000 or 628 
Fifth Avenue (Rockefeller Center), 
New York, Circle 7-3684. Agents and 
offices in principal cities. 


Grace Line also has 26-day Casual 
cruises through the Panama Canal to the 
Pacific Coast of South America, 24 to 
26-day voyages to the Caribbean, 40-day 
voyages to Chile. Ask about them. 


“GRACE O LINE 
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Richard Kim Returns to Korea | 





Sarnoff vs. Paley: The Wasteland Begins 
E. H. Gombrich on Anti-Art 


Relaxed 








On | be rl, where only the plane gets more attention than you. 


There's an old Spanish tradition 
called contentment. You get your 
first inkling of it the moment you 
board an Iberia jet. Things function 
smoothly, and with happy dignity. 

In fact, on Iberia, only the plane 
gets more attention than you. Our 
DC-8 Fan Jets (the extra power jets) 
are serviced by highly skilled tech- 
nicians, and flown by skilled 
veterans. 

Only Iberia flies Fan Jets daily to 
Madrid. Monday and Thursday 
flights stop in Lisbon. For informa- 


tion or reservations, see your Travel 
Agent or call Iberia. Ticket offices 
in Chicago, Dallas, Denver, Detroit, 
Los Angeles, Miami, New York, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, San Fran- 
cisco, Washington, D. C. 


IBERIA AIR LINES OF SPAIN 

Dept. AT-1, 518 Fifth Avenue 

New York 36, New York 

Dear Sirs: Please send me the free col- 
orful brochures on Europe's most beau- 
tiful travel bargains. 
Name__ ENEA 
Address... 


City.. _... State_.__-Zi 
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UNE reasun your Del prune will UU 
even more for ou in the future is that Western Electric 
is part of the Bell System. 





Some time in the future you'll be 
able to: (a) dial frequently called 
numbers using one or two digits; 
(b) have your telephone calls fol- 
low you when you visit across 
town; (c) add a third party to your 
phone call simply by dialing his 
number; (d) eliminate busy sig- 
nals: you'll hear a “beep” that 
tells you a second call is waiting; 
and (es) do a lot of other things 
with your phone you never 
dreamed possible. 
But if all this is in the future for 
» you, it's very much in the present 
for Western Electric. It has been, 
¿for some time. 






Making major changes in any- 
thing as vast and complex as the 
nationwide Bell telephone net- 
work takes a lot of advanced plan- 
ning and an enormous amount of 
work. That’s why, together with 
Bell Telephone Laboratories, 
Western Electric has devoted so 
much time and money to bring- 
ing these services to you. 

We have developed equipment 
for modifying existing dial offices. 
We have also put in over 2000 
man-years of work and spent 
more than $100,000,000 develop- 
ing arevolutionary new Electronic 
Switching System (ESS). 


Threeway Calling: 
add a third party 
to your conversation. 


And today we are spending 
more millions setting up to manu- 
facture the complex and precise 
equipment the system requires. 

A big risk for a manufacturer to 
take? Yes, but only by such sub- 
stantial investments can we bring 
constant improvements to your 
phone service. 

This goal is as important to 
Western Electric as it is to your 
Bell telephone company. We're 
on the same Bell System team. 
We have been since 1882, work- 
ing together with the same pur- 
pose: to bring you the world’s fin- 
est telephone service at low cost. 


Western Electric 


MANUFACTURING & SUPPLY UNIT OF THE BELL SYSTEM 


Call Transfer: | 


your phone calls can. 


"follow you. 
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Now, the magic of the 
comes to your home. 


ou will thrill to the performances of Judith Anderson, Sir Laurence Olivier, 

Julie Harris, Richard Burton, Claire Bloom, Rex Harrison, Ingrid Bergman, Sir 
Michael Redgrave, Siobhan McKenna, Montgomery Clift and others~in new 
recorded productions of the world’s most celebrated plays. E) You will come to 
know at first-hand the great works of Sophocles, Euripides, Aristophanes, Marlowe, 
Shakespeare, Moliere, Sheridan, Shaw, Ibsen, Chekhov, O’Casey, Williams, Sartre, 
Beckett, Ionesco and other masters of the drama, both classical and contemporary. 





Start with Tennessee Williams’ contemporary classic 


GLASS MENAGERIE 






Julie Harris 
as Laura 


Montgomery Clift 
as Tom 


you ARE INVITED to accept this unique 

recorded production of Tennessee Williams’ 
haunting drama The Glass Menagerie (cata- 
logue price: $12.90) for only $1, plus a small 
shipping charge—as.your introduction to a 
new dimension in the enjoyment of the world’s 
most celebrated plays. 


This two-record album — featuring Mont- 
gomery Clift, Julie Harris, Jessica Tandy, and 
David Wayne — utilizes a special eight-micro- 

iphone recording technique which re-creates 
the drama in your living room with extraor- 
dinary intimacy. It is a striking demonstration 
of the new kind of entertainment exnerience 
offered by the Theatre Recording Society. 


The Society is presenting for the first time on 
longplaying records the great masterpieces of 
the theatre—both classical and modern—in new, 
full-length productions expressly created for 
listening enjoyment. These exciting perform- 
ances, recorded in stereo and monaural high 
fidelity, convey the full scope, movement, and 
range of the living stage —yet provide a “close- 
up” experience of the drama which is possible 
only in the home. 


As a member of the Society, you will “go 
to the theatre’ as often as you wish, in the 
comfort and convenience of your own living 
room — where the actors play only to you, your 
family, and friends. You will participate in 
many history-making “premieres,” as the most 
illustrious performers of our day (some of 
whom are listed above) appear in roles which 
mark the zenith of their artistic careers. You 
will come to know at first-hand the crowning 
moments in the development of the theatre— 


Jessica Tandy 
as Amanda 





The complete play on two 

12-inch fongptaying records, 
beautifully boxed with 
illustrated companion Folio 


$ [ catalogue 
price: 

$12. 
for 


with Charter 
only Membership 





David Wayne 
as The Gentleman Caller 





the themes, the roles, the very lines which have 
become part of our cultural lore. 
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D Theatre Recording Society | 
461 Eighth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10001 


The Society’s membership plan. Every two 
months, members are offered a new play selec- 
tion, chosen from the most entertaining fare 
in 2,500 years of world theatre. Each play is 
recorded on 12-inch longplaying records, pack- 
aged in a colorful boxed set, much like full- 
length opera albums. 


Please enter my Charter Membership and send 
me the Society’s new, full-length production 
of The Glass Menagerie as my introductory 
album. You will bill me only $1. plus a small 
shipping charge. (Hf not thrilled with this al- 
bum. I may return it within 10 days. cancel 
my membership. and owe nothing.) 

As a member, I will receive advance notice 
of all new Society releases. and may ‘also 
choose from a wide range of albums already 
issued. My only obligation is to take four al- 
bums of my choice over the next two years, 
T will pay the special members’ price of only 
$8.90 for two-record albums and $12.90 for 
three-record albums (same low price for mon- 
aural and stereo), 


r 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
I 

With each album, the Society publishes an | 
illustrated Folio companion to the production, | 
which gives you fascinating facts about the 
play, its setting, and its place in the dramatic | 
repertoire. Together with the recordings, this | 
unique Folio provides a total theatre experi- 
ence you can enjoy nowhere else. | 

| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
[ 
| 
| 
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You take only the plays you want. As a mem- 
ber, you are not obligated to accept every 
Society production. You may take as few as 
four albums of your choice over the next two 
years — from a wide variety of productions of- 
fered. Although these lavish play albums cost 
non-members far more, you pay only $8.90 and 
$12.90 for two-record and three-record boxed 


Until further notice. please send albums in: 
E] Monaural (for any 3344 rpm phonograph) 
[} Stereo (for stereophonic equipment only). 


sets. Monaural and stereo versions are avail- amity cila raen i a si lua E aia 
able at the same low price. 

Enroll now as a Charter Member. To receive AGOTOSS 3 ade tania se aaa ES T eae 
the Society’s widely acclaimed production of 

The Glass Menagerie (catalogue price $12.90) City 

for only $1 with trial membership, simply mail Ge ee a het a es 
the coupon. If not delighted with this introduc- Zone or 

tory album, you may return it within 10 days, SAE 2Go Soil eee Zip NO eee ae 


cancel your membership, and owe nothing. 
Mail coupon today to Theatre Recording So- 
ciety, 461 Eighth Avenue, NewYork, N.Y. 10001. 


Canada included in this invitation, AT-2-68 
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YOU CAN CONTINUOUSLY ACQUIR 


as a member of ti 


Begin by choosing any of these set 


IN A SHORT EXPERIMENT, 


THE SUGGESTED TRIAL: You simply agree to buy three Club Selections or Alterna 








404. THE SECOND 469. THE NEW ILLUSTRATED 281. ABRAHAM LINCOLN 506. GREAT RELIGION 
WORLD WAR MEDICAL ENCYCLOPEDIA The War Years OF 
by WINSTON S. CHURCHILL FOR HOME USE by CARL SANDBURG MODERN MAN 
Retail prices, Edited by Ilustrated Retail price $24 
if bought separately, total $39 ROBERT E, ROTHENBERG, M.D, Retail price $40 


Retail price $50 





IF YOU PREFER YOU MAY CHOOSE THIS 9-VOLUME 
SET FOR $1.50 A VOLUME 





509. THE OXFORD 428. THE WORLD OF 624. THE WORLD 





BOOKS OF MATHEMATICS OF THE PAST 
AMERICAN AND Edited by by JACQUETTA HAWKES 
ENGLISH VERSE JAMES R, NEWMAN Illustrated 
Retail prices Retail price $25 Retail price $20 289. THE STORY OF CIVILIZATION 
total $14.50 


by WILL DURANT and ARIEL DURANT ¢ Retail price $98 





VALUABLE BOOK-DIVIDENDS LIKE THES 
BOOK- OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 





MEMBERSHIP 


within the next twelve months 








453. THE WORLD'S GREAT 560. BERNARD SHAW 


THINKERS Complete Plays 
Edited by saxe comMins and 
ROBERT N, LINSCOTT 


Retail price $14.95 


with Prefaces 
Retail price $45 





551. THE AMERICAN 
LANGUAGE 
PEOPLES by H. L. MENCKEN 


` 282. A HISTORY OF THE 
ENGLISH-SPEAKING 






by WINSTON $. CHURCHILL 
Retail prices, 
if bought separately, total $24 


Retail price $25 










[up to six volumes | FOR ONLY $] A VOLUMI 


An unprecedented home-library building plan 
every book-reading family should know about 


HE ogvious purpose of this suggested trial is to have yı 
T discover, by actual experience, the extraordinary opportuni 
you will have to acquire a well-rounded library at little cost 
through the Club’s unique Book-Dividend system. The system 
simple: If you continue after this trial, with every Club Selectic 
—or Alternate—you buy you will receive a Book-Dividend Ce 
tificate which, together with a nominal sum, can be redeemi 
for your choice of a fine library volume. At present over ti 


different works are available for this purpose. 


%* HOW CAN THIS BE DONE? A portion of the amou 
members pay for the books they buy is accumulated and investi 
in entire editions of valuable books and sets through speci 
contractual arrangements with.the publishers in each case. The 
are the Club’s Book-Dividends, and members are free to choo 
among them. Since its inauguration the almost incredible sum 
over $345,000,000 worth of books (retail value) has bet 
earned and received by members through this unique: pla 
%* GOOD SENSE * There are three other long-proved ben 
fits of membership. First, members have a wide choice amot 
the best new books—at least 200 a year. Second, the pric 
to members average 20% below retail prices. Finally, ar 
perhaps most important, the Club’s unique method of operati 


insures you against missing the new books you fully inter 


to read, but so often fail tb through sheer overbusyness. 





DO NOT SEND MONEY...A BILL WILL BE SENT WITH YOUR SET | 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. A82 
345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. 


Please enroll me as a trial member of the Book-of-the-Month Club. and send me the 
library set or sets~up to six volumes—whose number(s) | have indicated in the: box. 
below, billing me $1 for each volume ($1.50 a volume if I select the -volume Story of © 
Civilization). I agree to purchase at least three monthly Selections—or Alternates— 
during the first year I am a member. Members’ prices for these books average 20% 
less than retail prices. I have the right to cancel my membership any time after buying 
these three books. If I continue after the trial, I am to receive a Book-Dividend Certifi- 
cate with every Selection—or Alternate—1 buy under the system described above. (A 
small charge is added to all shipments to cover postage and mailing expense.) PLEASE 
NOTE: Occasionally the Club will offer two or more books at a special combined price. 
Such purchases are counted as a single book in fulfilling the membership obligation. 


INDICATE BY NUMBER(S} IN BOX THE SET OR SETS YOU WANT ooo 



















The trademarks ROOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB and BOOR-DIVIDEND ars reg 
tered by Book-of-the-Monik Club, lac, in ihe US, Patent Office and in Canne 


The Atlantic Report 


WASHINGTON 


Waes Lyndon Johnson last year suddenly 
postponed the scheduled visits to Washington of 
India’s Prime Minister Lal Bahadur Shastri and 
Pakistan’s President Mohammed Ayub Khan, 
the criticisms of his handling of foreign policy 
“problems reached a new high. For six months 
there were no state visitors to the White House. 
Then, in December, the President began what 
promises to be a long list of receptions for foreign 
diplomats. 


President Ayub was first. He was followed by 
British Prime Minister Harold Wilson and West 
German Chancellor Ludwig Erhard. The meet- 
ing with Prime Minister Shastri, in some ways the 
most important, will enable the two leaders to 
examine relations that have been severely strained 
by misunderstandings and failures on both sides. 


During the Wilson and Erhard visits, little 
immediate progress was made on a nuclear sharing 
agreement, but it was affirmed that non-nuclear 
nations should have “an appropriate share in 
nuclear defense.” Further studies and negotiations 
to this end were agreed upon. In a related move, 
the President promised cooperation with Western 
Europe in space exploration. 


Some observers thought that this was an idle 
plan to divert attention from the more serious 
problem of nuclear sharing. On the contrary, 
it was a realistic proposal of the utmost value to 
European scientists and industrialists. They know 
that they cannot keep up with America in less 
complicated production unless they try to match 
the American effort in the more complex nuclear 
and space fields. 


Yet no single European nation is wealthy enough 
to conduct the experiments under way in the 
United States. Many European industrialists are 
fearful that they are falling behind in electronics, 





on the World Today 


communications, instrument reliability, micro- 
miniaturization, computers, and management be- 
cause they are not undertaking the space and 
nuclear work their American counterparts are 
doing. If details of a cooperative adventure can 
be worked out, the alliance as well as European 
industry will be strengthened. , 


From a distance, Johnson seems to his foreign 
counterparts less interested in their problems 
than Kennedy was. Johnson’s approach is vastly 
different. But when he is face to face with a visi- 
tor, the latter’s doubts and misgivings often are 
overcome in the deluge of attention and interest 
the President manifests. He is persuasive in per- 
sonal contact, where little bargaining is done, 
but he is tough in negotiations, which he leaves 
to emissaries. 


The President frankly expects greater support 
in return for American aid. He reflects more than 
Kennedy did the congressional doubts about the 
benefits to America of the foreign aid program. 
He does not see why America should not use its 
huge food resources as a tool of foreign policy. 


Dismay on the Nile 


In the White House view, Egypt is a prime ex- 
ample of a country that responded to Johnson’s 
tough policy. For months Cairo engaged in vio- 
lently anti-American tactics while receiving bold 
promises of Soviet aid. The noise did not per- 
suade Johnson to rush to Egypt’s assistance. In 
fact, he turned his back, much to President Nas- 
ser’s dismay. When it became apparent in Cairo 
that Russia could not deliver on its promises, 
particularly to supply food, Nasser stopped de- 
nouncing the United States and appealed for 
food shipments. Johnson thereupon permitted 
negotiations to be resumed. He thought that 
Nasser, and others who had watched the exercise, 
had learned a lesson. 
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OF THESE VALUABLE 
REFERENCE WORKS 


FOR ONLY 


$4.95 


{as many as 10 volumes... combined 


retail values to $45.45) 





AN EXCITING OFFER FOR DISCRIMINATING READERS 


Ranging from psychology, myth, law and philosophy 
to a massive set surveying the world’s major religions, 
these distinguished reference volumes are indicative 
of the high quality of selections that are available to 
members of the Book Find Club. These are books of 
current interest and lasting value — books that wii 
make precious additions to your home library. 


To receive the two sets of your choice for just $4.95, 
you need only agree to take four more books in the 
coming year from among the many Selections and 
Alternates that will be offered to you month by month. 
in addition to the savings you enjoy on every book 
offered by the club, you will receive bonus credit for 
each book or record you purchase after completing 
the introductory agreement. Whenever you have three 
such credits, we will mail you a certificate that can be 
redeemed for a FREE book of your choice from our 
extensive list of bonus selections. 


Each month members have the opportunity to obtain 


such outstanding books as the following ~ all selec- 
tions of the Book Find Club: 


The Words, Jean-Paul Sartre; and The Heart of 
Man, Erich Fromm. Combined retall price $8.95 
Member's price {for both books) $5.95 


The City in History, Lewis Mumford. 
Retail $14.80........6..... Member's price $6.95 


The Invisible Government, David Wise and Thomas 
B, Ross. Retail $5.95......Member’s price $4.50 


The Act of Creation, Arthur Koestier 


Retail $8.95 ......0.0......068 Member's price $5.95 
Manchitd in The Promised Land, Claude Brown 
Retail $5.95 ............... Member's price $4.95 


Take advantage of this unusual opportunity today. 
Simply fill out and return the coupon to us. You can 
receive as many as 10 volumes with an immediate 
savings of up to $40.50. 





283. GREAT RELIGIONS OF MODERN 

MAN: Buddhism, Catholicism, 

Protestantism, Hinduism, istam, Judaism. 

A massive home library presenting the meanings 
and contemporary significance of the world’s major 
faiths ~ with extensive selections from their great 
writings. Retail $24.00 


305. THE WORLD OF PSYCHOLOGY 

Exploring the whole range of motives underlying 
man's behavior — his perceptions, myths, dreams, 
fears; his love, hate, and guilt; his ventures into selfe 
discovery — this massive compendium of theories, 
case studies, and works from world literature cone 
tains essential writings by Plato, Fraud, Dostoevsky, 
Jung, Nietzsche, Kafka, Huxley, Fromm, Sartre, and 
more than 70 other foremost writers.  Retall $17.50 


$23. THE MASKS OF GOD: Primitive, 

Oriental, and Occidental Mythology 

Joseph Campbell 

The oldest truths of man’s inner life seen in the light 
of a new science to which psychology, anthropol- 
ogy, and archaeology contribute. Retalt $21.45 


267. THE WORLD OF LAW 

edited by Ephraim London 

From the writings of judges and lawyers, novelists, 
playwrights, philosophers and prophets, an exciting 
library of literature about and in Jaw, Among the 90 
authors represented are Douglas, Camus, Hand, 
Faulkner, Brandeis, Millar, Cervantes, Frankfurter, 
Gandhi, James, Rabelais, Swift, Shaw, Zola and 
Holmes. Retail $17.50 


309. THE AMERICAN IMAGE 

edited by Ernest R. May 

Society, Foreign Policy, Political Process, Economy. 
A basic 4-volume library of significant writings on 
American Civilization — from Jetferson and Lincoln, 
to Roosevelt and Kennedy, from Twain and James to 
Reisman and Baldwin. Retail $20.00 


297. THE NEW CENTURY CLASSICAL 
HANDBOOK 
An authoritative guide to the great personalities, 
ideas and accomplishments of classical Greece 
and Rome. Over 6000 entries, 1162 pages 71/2" x 10”, 
214 pages of photographs and line drawings. 

Retall $15.00 


302. MASTERS OF MODERN DRAMA 

Forty five complete plays — from Ibsen and Strind« 
berg, Hauptman and Gorki, Chekov and Shaw to the- 
experimental theatre of Beckett and Ionesco, with 
stimulating reappraisals of each playwright. and 
each play. 1198 pages, 86 iftustrations. Retait $14.95 


337, THE RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE 


The encounter of man and his gods vividly etched 
in 130 writings by philosophers, theologians, novels 
ists, psychologists and poets. From sin and satan» 
ism to agnosticism, atheism, and the death of God 
~ the whole range of human religious experience. 

Retail $17.50 


344. THE WORLD OF PSYCHOANALYSIS 


More than 80 leading psychoanalysts and creative 
writers from Freud and Jung to Menninger and Bet- 
teiheim, from Dostoevsky and Proust to Updike and 
Roth explore the heights and depths of the human 
psyche: its growth and development, its regression 
and neurosis individually, within the family, and its 
profound impact on human society. Retail $15.00 


322. THE WORLD OF LOVE 


The full scope and depth of human love — from its 
experience, meanings, and pathologies to its social 
and moral aspects — explored in the great writings 
of over 100 philosophers, psychologists, theologi» 
ans, anthropologists and novelists ~ including Mere 
ninger, Proust, Freud, Aristotle, Fromm, Adier, Mal» 
inowski, Dostoevski, and James. Retail $17.50 
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Report on Washington 


In the early days of the cold war many recipi- 
ents of American aid believed that the surest 
guarantee of continued assistance was to threaten 
to go to Moscow. Now, on specific orders from 
the President, if any foreign official attempts that 
kind of persuasion, he is politely told: “That is 
perfectly all right. Go ahead. We wish you luck.” 


The changed approach to aid is a mark not 
only of a different President but of changed cir- 
cumstances. Officials of every food-hungry coun- 
try know today that the Soviet Union must im- 
port millions of bushels of grain each year and 

that the United States, Canada, and Australia 
are the only important grain exporters. Morc- 
over, Washington has concluded that the aggre- 
gate demand for aid is so great and is growing so 
rapidly, mainly because of the need for food, that 
aid from every source should be encouraged. The 
President has publicly proposed that Russia in- 
crease its aid program, and he still hopes that 
Russia may join the Asian Development Bank. 
Soviet representatives attended the Bangkok and 
Manila conferences which established the bank, 
and Moscow has not completely shut the door 
against participation. 


Whatever the anguish in India, the President is 
justified, most Washington officials believe, in 
insisting that India do more to meet its own food 
needs. He wants to tie American aid to self- 
help programs in India and to the reform of 
India’s agriculture. It may appear to be cruel 
to use food as a bargaining weapon in such a man- 
ner when Indians are starving. Yet not even 
North America’s vast agricultural potential can 
meet India’s food deficit in the next decades. 
India’s own salvation requires a dramatic im- 
provement at home. 


Quick with force 

The President professes not to understand why 
at home and abroad he is criticized for his con- 
duct of foreign policy and praised for his leader- 
ship in domestic affairs. The criticism does not 
die down even though his staff disseminates sta- 
tistics to show that he devotes an enormous amount 
of time to foreign issues. 


Abroad, Johnson is often pictured as a man 
quick to rely on force. No doubt he thought that 


nam would: ‘bring ‘results 
promptly. Washington still hopes that his vastly 
practical nature and political expertise may yet 
rescue him from the disasters of a long and ugly 
conflict in Vietnam. It is clear to all.who know 
the President that he is determined both to stay 
the course and to find a solution at the earliest 
possible moment. 


Exit Mr. Bundy 


Whenever a man of outstanding intelligence 
leaves the government we are all poorer for it. 
There is no substitute for brains. McGeorge 
Bundy’s departure from the White House takes 
from the President’s counsels an unusually acute 
and perceptive mind. No other man has played 
a more significant role in the development of 
American foreign policy in the last five years ex- 
cept Presidents Kennedy and Johnson. 





Bundy’s role has been on the level of a Cabinet 
officer not only because he has been at the Presi- 
dent’s elbow or because State and Defense De- 
partment papers passed over his desk; he exer- 
cised power and influence because the two Presi- 
dents relied on his judgment. 


Kennedy had considered appointing Bundy 
Secretary of State, but rejected the idea because, 
he said, he could not put at the head of his 
Cabinet a man with no political or governmental 
experience. Just after he was elected in 1960, 
Kennedy spoke of Bundy and Byron R. White as 
men who after some experience in the Administra- 
tion could be entrusted with major departments’ 
“But not now,” he said when an acquaintance 
with whom he was talking urged him to go ahead 
and name Bundy Secretary of State in the first 
place. White was appointed Deputy Attorney 
General and later became Kennedy’s first nominee 
as a Supreme Court Justice. 


After Kennedy’s death, Bundy knew and Wash- 
ington knew that it was most unlikely that John- 
son would appoint him Secretary of State. In 
1960, Johnson urged Kennedy to choose Senator 
J. William Fulbright of Arkansas, chairman of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, as 
Secretary of State. Although the President now 
is furious with Fulbright because of his criticisms 
of Administration policies in Vietnam and the 
Dominican Republic, Johnson has always be- 
lieved that the Secretary of State should be a 
man of wide political ability and experience. 
Dean Rusk may have no political background, but 
members of Congress are impressed by his ability 
as a witness. He can soothe rather than exacerbate 
congressional tempers. 


Bundy, on the other hand, might irritate Con- 
gress by his impatient and at times arrogant 
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271, AT PLAY IN THE 
FIELDS OF THE LORD 
Peter Matthiessen 
{Publisher’s 
edition, $5.95} 


166. THE GREAT 
MUTINY, James 
Dugan (Publisher's 
edition, $6.95) 


117. THE DOUBLEDAY 
BOOK OF INTERIOR 
DECORATING, Albert 
Kornfeld (Publisher's 
edition, $11.95) 


34. THE JOHN F. 


272. THE PENKOVSKIY 
PAPERS 

Oleg Penkovskiy 
(Publisher’s 

edition, $5.95) 


1. ARMY OF THE 
POTOMAC TRILOGY: 
Mr, Lincoin’s Army, 
Glory Road, Stiliness at 
Appomattox. Bruce 
Catton. 3 volumes 
(Pub. editions, $12.50} 


183. THE MANDELBAUM 
GATE, Muriel Spark 
(Publisher's 

edition, $5.95) 


275. THE COMEDIANS 
Graham Greene 
(Publisher's 
edition, $5.75) 


283. THE RED AND 
THE GREEN 

Tris Murdoch 

(Pub. edition, $5.00} 


255. THE MEMOIRS 
OF AN AMNESIAC 
Oscar Levant 

(Pub, edition, $5.95) 


291. THE AUTOBIOG- 
RAPHY OF MALCOLM X 
{Publisher's 

edition, $7.50} 


37. THE MAKING OF 
THE PRESIDENT 1964 
Theodore H. White 
The Johnson election 
{Pub. edition, $6.95) 


208. THE MAKING OF 
THE PRESIDENT 1960 
Theodore H. White 
The J.F.K. election 

(Pub. edition, $6.95) 


163. WAGING PEACE 
Dwight D, Eisenhower 
(Publisher's 

edition, $6.95) 


281. THOMAS 
Shelley Mydaas 
(Publisher's 
edition, $5.9) 


284, THE BILLION 
DOLLAR BRAIN 

Len Deighton 

(Pub. edition, $4.95) 


257. A GIFT OF JOY 
Helen Hayes 
(Publisher’s 
edition, $4.95} 


276. GREAT MODERN 


172. YES | CAN: 
The Story of 
Sammy Davis, Jr. 
(Pub. ed., $6.95) 


251. THE HONEY 
BADGER, Robert 
Ruark (Publisher's 
edition, $6.95) 


150. SARKHAN 
William J. Lederer 
& Eugene Burdick 
iPub. edition, $5.50) 


128. THOSE WHO LOVE 
Irving Stone 
{Publisher's 

edition, $6.95} 


270. THE LIFE OF 

DYLAN THOMAS, Con- 
stantine FitrGibbon 
(Pub. edition, $7.95) 


209. THE WATERS 
UNDER THE EARTH 
John Moore 

(Pub. edition, $6.95) 


676. The Rockwells’ 
Complete Guide to 
SUCCESSFUL 
GARDENING 
{Publisher's 
edition, $6.50} 


274. THE MAG! 
John Fowles 
(Publisher's 
edition, $7.95 


278, PORTRAIT: 
ADLAI E. STEVE 
Alden Whitma 
(Pub. edition, 


197, THE RABB 
Noah Gordon 


(Pub. edition, 


134. AIRS ABO 
THE GROUND 

Mary Stewart 
(Pub. ed., $44 


52. QUEEN VICTORIA 


KENNEDYS: A Family 
Elizabeth Longford 


Album, Mark Shaw 


SHORT NOVELS: Hilton, 


Steinbeck, Greene, 273. THE DOORBELL 


19. HURRY SUNDOWN RANG, Rex Stout 


72. THE VIKINI 


{Publisher's 245. THE GREEN BERETS 185. THE COMPLETE Not available in Canada, Hersey, Bellow, K. B. Gilden RUIE E A OF POETRY, 21 
edition, $7.50) Robin Moore WORKS OF WILLIAM (Pub, edition, $8.50) Spencer, Capote. in 2 volumes edition, $3 50) (Not available 
PER {Publisher's SHAKESPEARE (Pub. edition, $7.98) 1 OS, Canada) 
edition, $4.95) 2 volumes 
108. RAND McNALLY’S 122. 1S PARIS BURNING? 157. THE MAN WITH 290, U.S.A. 15, HERZOG 83. HOTEL 
WORLD ATLAS FOR THE 744, THE FANNIE FARMER 118. INTERN Larry Collins & THE GOLDEN GUN John Dos Passos Saul Bellow Arthur Hailey 
HOME (Publisher's COOKBOOK (Publisher's Doctor X Dominique Lapierre lan Fleming 3 volumes (Publisher's (Publisher's 


edition, $5.98) edition, $5.95) {Pub. edition, $5.98) (Pub, edition, $6.95} 


NOTE. Guild editions are sometimes reduced in size, but texts are full-length — not a word is cut! 


paws you have noticed how many of today's best-sellers are 
Literary Guild books. But, you may not have realized that mem- 
bers get these books as soon as published — and are guaranteed 
savings of 40% to 60% on every book they want. 

In recent months, for example, members were offered The Pen- 
kovskiy Papers for $2.95 instead of $5.95 in the publisher's edition; 
Yes I Can for $3.50 instead of $6.95; The Rabbi for $2.95 instead of 
$5.95; Is Paris Burning? for $2.95 instead of $6.95. 

Being first to enjoy the newest best-sellers at savings like these 
is a continuing benefit of Literary Guild membership. Months be- 
fore publication, Guild editors contract for the books which in their 
judgment will be most widely discussed and enjoyed ~ from among 
thousands of manuscripts submitted by leading publishers. Hand- 
some Guild editions are then printed in large, economical press 
runs which make possible the savings to members. 

Coming selections are described before publication in the Guild's 
free monthly Preview. As a member, you need accept only four 
books during the coming year, out of the 20 or more offered each 
month. For every four you buy, you may choose a free bonus book. 

Why not begin enjoying the many benefits of Guild membership 
by taking advantage of this introductory offer right now? Send no 
money. Just mail the coupon. 


LITERARY GUILD OF AMERICA, Inc., Garden City, N. Y. 


(Pub. edition, $4.50) {Pub. edition, $10.00) edition, $5.75) edition, $5.95) 
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edition. {A modest charge is added for shipping.) For each four monthly 
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from the special bonus catalog. 
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Report on Washington 


manner, as Dean Acheson did. John- 
son is well aware of this, and he be- 
lieves that if a Secretary of State lacks 
a political background, he must at 
least have a political instinct. As a 
White House staff officer, Bundy has 
been shielded from Congress and the 
public. He has briefed the press from 
time to time and in these sessions has 
sometimes displayed an attitude that 
annoyed the press and would infuri- 
ate Congress. 


As president of the Ford Founda- 
tion, Bundy will be judged to some 
extent by the political risks he is 
willing to run. If he plays it safe, 
as so many foundation heads do, the 
»pportunities for bold and provoca- 
ave work will be missed. If he 
underwrites imaginative and con- 
troversial programs, he may well get 
nto trouble with his board of direc- 
tors and incur the hostility of Ford 
Jealers, who in the past have com- 
lained about certain projects of a 
controversial nature. Yet the Ford 
Wotor Company and the Founda- 
ion are entirely separate entities. 





If Bundy seeks the advice of his 
former colleagues in the Great So- 
ciety, the majority no doubt would 
tell him that the areas where the 
Foundation might be most effective 
are the big cities of the United 
States and the underdeveloped coun- 
tries of the world. In both areas 
there are tasks which governments 
and existing social institutions can- 
not effectively undertake. In both 
there is the paralyzing problem of 
overpopulation. ‘The Ford Founda- 
tion already has constructive pro- 
grams in operation in American 
cities and in underdeveloped areas. 


Is it beyond the means of a 
foundation with such large resources 
to find the answer to the question 
of why the Administration’s poverty 
program is in trouble and to design 
a better course? Is it beyond the 
Foundation’s ability to undertake, 
in India, for example, a program for 
population control and an agricul- 
tural development program to shore 
up the Indian democracy? 


Control the Fed? 


Another exceptionally able man, 
with long experience in Washing- 





How to pick a Broker — in 1966 





Tackle the classified with blindfold and straight pin? 


Not recommended. 


Hold party for stock-owning friends, start discussion or 


brokers, take notes? 


Too expensive — party, that is. 


Make neighborhood survey, ask doctor, lawyer, merchant, chief? 


Results not conclusive, difference of opinion. 


Best way? Easiest? 


Jusi call, come in, or write— 
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ton, was put to the political test 
recently and was found wanting. 
Wiliam McChesney Martin, Jr., 
the highly competent chairman of 
the Federal Reserve Board, can re- 
cover politically only if he is proved 
to be wiser economically than the 
President and his economic advisers. 
If there is inflation, then Martin and 
the other three board members who 
voted with him in December to raise 
the discount rate from 4 to 4.5 per- 
cent can say that they tried to fight 
it in time. 


In terms of the board’s power, 
however, Martin made a_ political 
error. By his action hë invited a 
congressional attack on Federal Re- 
serve independence. 


For years a congressional minor- 
ity has believed that the Fed’s 
independence should be checked. 
Some of President Eisenhower’s 
economic advisers were of the same 
opinion, but they quarreled with the 
board only in private. Johnson’s 
advisers are much more emphatic in 
questioning the board’s right to act 
in defiance of the President, who was 
aware for some days that the board 
was considering a proposal to raise 
interest rates. 


In an attempt to dissuade the 
board, he authorized a White House 
spokesman to say that the President 
believed interest rates already were 
too high. The interest paid on 
short-term Treasury bills increased 
72 percent in four years. A major 
reason for the President’s concern, 
the spokesman said, was the result- 
ing higher costs to states and muni- 
cipalities in carrying out necessary 


| improvements. 


Despite the President’s public and 
private warnings, the board acted, 
without, as the President noted, 
waiting to see his January budget 
message. Congress was not in ses- 
sion, but its Joint Economic Com- 
mittee immediately began an inves- 
tigation of Federal Reserve policies. 
Representative Wright Patman of 
Texas, the board’s most persistent 
critic, was convinced that at last 
he could win his fight to curb the 
powers of the Federal Reserve. 


Mood of the Capital 

Cynicism is the word to describe 
our two great political parties as 
they go about the business of raising 















THE ILIAD 
OF HOMZR 


HERE is an epic called one of the 
six best books ever written — a 
book so magnificent that Alexander the 
Great carried it with him into battle in 
a jewelled casket! When you read this 
exciting account of the battle for Troy, 
you'll see why it has stirred the pulses 
of countless readers for nearly three 
thousand years! 





WALTER J. BLACK’S CLASSICS CLUB INVITES YOU TO ACCE 


ALS of these beautiful 


ODYSS£Y 
OF HOMZR 


HE exciting romantic narrative of 

the perilous wanderings of Odysseus 
after the fall of Troy. No hero of fic- 
tion has ever surpassed Odysseus for 
courage, cleverness, and wisdom. As 
you thrill to his adventures, you will 
— like millions before you — discover 
a never-ending fascination in this time- 
less classic! 
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PRICE $1! 
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UTOPIA 


AN a society be created in whicl 

everyone lives the “good life”! 
Where laws are few and simple . . 
where war does not exist? One by one 
Sir Thomas More considers in Utopi 
the social and economic problems tha 
have beset man in all societies, in al 
ages. You will be amazed at his con 
clusions and you'll marvel at the bril 
liance of a man who —four centurie: 
ago — could take such an enlightenec 
view of social progress, 





Why The Classics Club Offers You This Superb Value 


ILL YOU ADD these three volumes to 
your library — as an introductory offer 
made only to new members of The Classics 
Club? You are invited to join today ... and 
to receive on approval beautiful editions of 
the world’s greatest masterpieces. 
These books, selected unanimously by dis- 
tinguished literary authorities, were chosen 


The Great Classics Are 
Your Proudest Possessions, 


Wisest Counselors, 
Most Rewarding Friends 


THE HALLMARK of a cultured home has al- 
ways been its library of books. Books fill gaps in 
formal education . . . set a person apart as one 
who has sought and tasted the wisdom of the ages. 

For filling leisure hours with sheer enjoyment, 
nothing can surpass a classic. No one need ever 
be friendless or dull if he or she chooses for 
companions the wisest, wittiest, most stimulating 
minds that ever lived. 





because they offer the greatest enjoyment 
and value to the “pressed for time” men and 
women of today. 


Why Are Great Books Called “Classics”? 


A true “classic” is a living book that will 
never grow old. For sheer fascination it can 
rival the most thrilling modern novel. Have 
you ever wondered how the truly great books 
have become “classics”? First, because they 
are so readable. They would not have lived 
unless they were read; they would not have 
been read unless they were interesting. To be 
interesting they had to be easy to understand. 
And those are the very qualities which char- 
acterize these selections: readability, interest, 
simplicity. 

Only Book Club of Its Kind 


The Classics Club is different from all other 
book clubs. 1. It distributes to its members 
the world’s classics at a low price. 2. Its mem- 
bers are not obligated to take any specific 
number of books. 3. Its volumes are luxurious 
De Luxe Editions — bound in the fine buck- 
ram ordinarily used for $7 and $10 bindings. 
They have tinted page tops; are richly stamped 
in genuine gold which will retain its original 
lustre — books you and your children will 
read and cherish for years. 


A Trial Membership Invitation to You 


„You are invited to accept a Trial Membership. 
With your first books will be sest an advance 
notice about future selections, You may reject any 


book you do not wish. You need not take 
specific number of books — only the ones 
want. No money in advance, no membership 
You may cancel membership at any time. 

Mail this Invitation Form now. Today's 
introductory price for these THREE bear 
volumes cannot be assured indefinitely, so p 
respond promptly. THE CLASSICS CLUB, Re 
L. I, New York 11576. 


(PSs ss 


THE CLASSICS CLUB t 
Roslyn, L. 1., New York 11576 


Please enroll me as a Trial Member, and se 
me at once the THREE beautiful Classics Cl 
editions of THE ILIAD, THE ODYSSEY « 
UTOPIA. I enclose NO MONEY IN A 
VANCE; within one week after receiving 
books, I will either return them and c 
nothing, or keep them for the special ne 
member introductory price of ONLY $1 
(plus a few cents mailing charges) for A 
THREE superb volumes. 


As a member, I am to receive advance 
scriptions of all future selections, but am not i 
ligated to buy any. For each future volumi 
decide to keep, I will send you only $3.39 (p 
a few cents mailing charges). I may reject ; 
volume before or after I receive it, and I n 
cancel my membership at any time. (Bo. 
shipped in U.S.A. only.) 
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Load instantly with a drop-in KoDAPAK Movie Cartridge ... and go on 
from there to take some of the most exciting zoom movies you’ve ever 
seen. The new Kopak InstamMaTic M6 Movie Camera’s f1.8 focusing lens 
zooms from 12 to 36mm. Extra-bright reflex viewing—through the lens 
for accurate framing. The battery-powered CdS electric eye operates 
through the lens, too, for high-exposure accuracy. And battery power 
drives the film through its full 50 feet automatically, roll after roll. No 
winding. No film-flipping. No interruptions at all! Plus: Automatic film- 
speed setting. Low-light-level indicator. Convenient fold-away pistol 
grip. And many other features that make this KODAK INsTAMATIC Movie 


, nie oF | 
Camera a very fine camera indeed. Less than $160. KODAK INSTAMATIC 


Movie Light (not shown) snaps on quickly, easily for indoor shooting. 
Less than $20. 


Prices subject to change without notice. 


New KODAK INSTAMATIC M6 Movie Camera 


Report on Washington 


money to finance this year’s cam- 
paign. They have resorted to a 
form of blackmail that is clearly 
against the spirit if not the letter of 
the law, yet the public outcry 
against their practices is no more 
‘than a whimper. Each party is 
asking corporations to pay large 


sums of money for advertisements in 
| party publications. This is to get 
[around the law against political 
H . . . 
contributions by corporations. 
i 





The Democratic campaign book, 
Toward an Age of Greatness, led the 
| way by selling advertising at $15,000 
la page. Some of the advertisers are 
big defense contractors who would 
‘not dare refuse such a request from 
| the party in power. And, after all, 
such an “expense” is tax deductible. 
| Instead of denouncing the Demo- 
|crats for an unethical practice, the 
| Republicans acknowledged that they 
| were doing the same thing. “Frank- 
ily, we can’t pass this up,” one GOP 
official told a reporter. 


i 
i 
f 
| 
| 
f 


| 
| Presidents Eisenhower and Ken- 
-nedy made valiant efforts to per- 
suade Congress to modernize the 
| Corrupt Practices Act governing 
‘campaign contributions. But Con- 
gress showed little interest in the 
| proposals. The Johnson Adminis- 
‘tration has not wanted to make an 
‘uphill fight for a reform it knows 
it might never win. 


| The cynicism of all involved 
ishould one day force a public reac- 
ition. Already an investigation is 
under way in New York of the cam- 
| paign book prepared to raise money 
| for Abraham D. Beame, the unsuc- 
cessful Democratic candidate for 
| mayor. Despite a New York state 
law prohibiting corporations from 
| making political contributions, pages 
iwere sold for $5000, $2500, and 
| $1000, depending on the color and 
quality of paper used. The book 
itself did not appear until after the 
election, but served its purpose of 
paying part of the cost of Beame’s 
campaign. 


The Eisenhower-Kennedy propos- 
als for a law designed to encourage 
small contributions and to discour- 
age contributions collected in an 
[underhand way are still before 
| Congress and badly need support. 
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The pain and exaltation... the wit and 


wisdom... the doubts and the 
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word he ever wrote or uttered... 
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ONLY OFFERING THIS YEAR—in observance of LINCOLN’S BIRTHDA 


ODAY a century of accumulated legend blurs our image of 

Lincoln the man. This human Lincoln—who was not bom to 
greatness but grew to it in times as troubled as our own—now 
speaks to us clearly in The Collected Works of Abraham Lincoln. 

In these nine volumes—the most complete collection of his 
writings and utterances ever published—we meet the real Lincoln. 
We witness the drama of his growth in 6870 private and public 
papers, half of them never before in print. We discover the inner 
reservoirs of strength that enabled him to transcend the mounting 
crises of his life. 

Collected, indexed and richly annotated by a team of our fore- 
most Lincoln scholars, headed by Dr. Roy P. Basler of The 
Library of Congress, the set was 26 years in preparation. It carries 
a Publisher’s List Price of $115. But, in observance of Lincoln's 
Birthday, The History Book Club offers it to you, with trial mem- 
bership, at the extraordinary price of just $5.95. 

With your Lincoln set at $5.95, choose any one of the 10 volumes 
below as your membership book at the reduced Member's Price 
(small postage and packing charges are added.) You must be 
delighted with all books or return them within 10 days, thus can- 
celling trial membership. Please note: this offer will not be repeated 
in 1966. We suggest you act promptly. (On books below, first price 
is Publisher’s List: boldface shows reduced Member's Price.) 


524, THE PEACEMAKERS by 
Richard B. Morris. How intrigues and 
horse-trading won a treaty to end the 
American Revolution. 310.00/$7.95 


101. HISTORY OF THE GERMAN 
GENERAL STAFF by Walter Goer- 
Hitz. World’s most feared war machine, 
1687 to 1948, $7.50 /$5.95 
476. LIFE OF LENIN by Louis 
Fischer, National Book Award winner. 
Tumultuous chronicle of the man and 
his impact. $10.00 /$7,50 
510. TISTICAL HISTORY OF 
THE om 1620 to 1962, a wealth 
of data ina fascinating reference work. 

$9.95 /$7.98 
445, RISE OF THE WEST by W. H. 
McNeill, National Book Award-win- 
ning history of the human community 
since 6000 B.C. $12.50 /$9,50 







371. CIVIL WAR DICTIONARY by 
M. M. Boatner HI. Over 4000 entries 
~battles. personalities, weapons. is- 
sues, events, etc. $15.00 /$8.95 
466. THE TWO VIET NAMS by Ber- 
nard B. Fall. Their troubled past, 
bloody present and clouded future. 
$7.95 /$6.56 


507. HISTORY OF THE ANCIENT 
WORLD by Chester G. Starr. 742 
pages. from prehistory to the Sth Cen- 
tury A.D. $12.50 /$7.95 


116. JOURNALS OF LEWIS AND 
CLARK ed. by Bernard DeVoto. First 
expedition to penetrate the virgin 
Northwest. $6.50/$4.95 
529. LEE by Clifford Dowdey. Bril- 
Hiantly readable new history of the 
tragic leader of a doomed cause. 781 
pages. $12.50/$7.95 


« 9 volumes 

+ 4924 pages 

296870 dosum 

* 43 Lincoln 
photographs 
engravings i 
manuscript 
facsimiles 
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sase open Trial Membership and send me the $115 COLLECTED 
WORKS OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN plus the membership book choice 
shown below. Bill my LINCOLN set at $5.95 and my membership 
book at the money-saving Member's Price. 

p understand I may return all books within 10 days if Tam not 
delighted with them and that their return will automatically 
cancel my Trial Membership. Otherwise 1 shall complete Trial 
Membership by purchasing 4 more selections during the coming 
year from more than 100 offered to me at money-saving Mem- 
ber’s Prices in the monthly Review. (A reply card is always 
enclosed with the Review.) 

Completion of Trial Membership will entitle me to choose a 
Bonus Book for every 4 books I purchase thereafter. (NOTE: 
Bonus Books are shipped at the Club's expense. On all other 
shipments, a small postage and packing charge is added.) 
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State Zip Code 


In Canada, same savings. Shipment of books and all services 
will be handled within Canada. Bonus plan differs slightly. AT65L 




















Keeping Alive in Space: A report from General Dynamics 





QUESTION: An astronaut in space 
needs 11 pounds of water and two 
pounds of oxygen a day to live. If you 
seal him into a spaceship, how long 
could just 11 pounds of water and two 
pounds of oxygen last him? 


ANSWER: Forever, if necessary. 


The reason, of course, is that air and 
water can be regenerated indefinitely, 
providing that a total man-machine sys- 
tem is properly organized. 

Such a system is the heart of an ex- 
perimental life-support facility which 
General Dynamics has recently built for 
the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration. It is designed to take 
care of the basic physiological require- 
ments of four men in a zero-gravity 
environment for a full year, with mini- 
mal resupply once every three months. 

Regeneration is a basic fact of nature 
—nothing is ever really lost. The job is 
done by the total biosphere of the earth, 
its billions of cubic miles of atmosphere, 
its millions of miles of earth and sea, its 





i 





This sealable structure contains the 
prototype of a life-support system 
which includes facilities to maintain 
four men in space for a year. 


thousands of species of animals, plants, 
insects and bacteria. 

Compressing even part of that system 
to meet the requirements of men in 
space is a capability that has developed 
only recently. 


The problem-—weight: 


General Dynamics has been involved 
in the requirements of space travel for 
almost a generation through its devel- 
opment of the Atlas and Centaur space 


vehicles. We've been working even 
longer with the problem of sealed en- 
vironments in the submarines we've 
been building since 1900, 

But the submarine problem is some- 
what different. Drinking water and oxy- 
gen can be produced directly from the 
surrounding water—which, because of 
its buoyancy, also makes weight a rela- 
tively minor problem, 

In space, weight, including supplies, 
comes at an incredibly high premium. 

Thirteen pounds of water and oxygen 
per man per day for four men for 365 
days adds up to almost ten tons of water 
and oxygen. 

One manned space platform now in 
development will weigh approximately 
25,000 pounds. Without regeneration 
another 20,000 pounds of just water and 
air would be needed. 


New water from old: 


To avoid carrying such excess weight, 
the system General Dynamics put to- 
gether for the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration ties water, air and 
waste removal requirements into one 
integrated system. 

Exhaled carbon dioxide, humidity, 
air contaminants, used washing water 
and urine are filtered, absorbed, heated, 
cooled, catalyzed and electrolyzed in a 
constantly operating process to create 
pure water and pure oxygen for reuse. 

For water recovery in our system, we 
chose an evaporative method as the 
most efficient. 

Excess vapor from the cabin air, used 
wash water and urine are collected in 
holding tanks and are drawn into wicks 
by capillary action. At the other end of 
the wick, water is evaporated into a 
stream of warmed air. The contami- 
nants are left behind in the replaceable 
wicks. Condensed vapor moves through 
a series of filters finally to return to a 
central reservoir as pure water. 


Regenerating air: 


Air regeneration presents a more com- 
plicated problem. 

Normal air is a mixture of oxygen, 
nitrogen, carbon dioxide, water vapor, 
trace gases and contaminants. Exhaled 
air contains less oxygen and is enriched 
with carbon dioxide. On earth the con- 
stant interchange between animals, at- 
mosphere and plants consumes the 
carbon dioxide and the contaminants 
and supplies fresh oxygen. 

In a sealed ship the oxygen would be 


rapidly used up and the carbon dioxide 
built to a poisonous concentration. 

Moreover, new contaminants are con. 
stantly being formed, At the end of 
some Project Mercury flights, the cabin 
air filter contained dozens of contami- 
nants not present at takeoff. Some, such 
as ammonia, can come from ordinary 
chemical reactions to an astronaut’s 
own perspiration. 

Machinery now has to do the job 
otherwise done by nature. 


How it works: 


In our “spaceship,” cabin air—the origi- 
nal mixture, plus exhaled breath, excess 
moisture from cooling systems and new 
contaminants—is continually circulated 
through a bank of equipment. A dehu- 
midifier removes excess moisture. A 


WATER RECOVERY UNITS 


DRINKING 
WATER 


USED WASH WATER 


HOW WATER AND AIR CAN 
BE REGENERATED IN SPACE 





charcoal filter holds back some contami- 
nants. A catalytic burner converts others. 
And a separator screens out the carbon 
dioxide. But the removal isn’t final. 

The water wrung out by the dehu- 
midifier, for instance, is added to the 
‘gentral tanks for reuse, The carbon di- 
oxide is moved to another chamber 
where it is mixed with hydrogen at a 
high temperature in the presence of a 
catalyst. That reaction creates water and 
pure carbon. 

Techniques have not yet been devel- 
oped to use the carbon, so it is simply 
blown into a storage area. But the water, 
collected through a porous plate, is 
transferred to an electrolytic cell where 
an electric current breaks it into hydro- 
gen and oxygen. 

The hydrogen is pumped back to fuel 
the previous reaction in which the water 
was formed. The oxygen returns to the 
cabin air to be breathed again. 

A separate problem is presented by 
solid wastes. In a biological food sys- 


WATER ELECTROLYSIS UNIT 


ACTIVATED CHARCOAL FILTER 


tem utilizing algae or bacteria, these 
wastes might fuel the growth process, 
but now there is no use for them. Inter- 
national agreements forbid the contami- 
nation of space, so they cannot be jetti- 
soned, 

Solid wastes, therefore, are dehy- 
drated into a powdery dry residue and 
stored. In operating spaceships, this 
may serve as additional shielding against 
radiation or meteorites. 


The work ahead: 


The entire life-support system is the 
most advanced yet developed and does 
include, of course, much more than the 
air and water regeneration loop. 

Other facets are an electricity-gen- 
erating system, mechanisms to circulate 
gases and liquids, monitoring and con- 
trol instrumentation, food preparation, 
storage and other facilities. 

Efficient regeneration of food is not 
yet feasible. So dehydrated food will be 
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carried by the spaceship and resupp 

All in all, we think the prototy, 
close to what will be needed in sy 
But as experimental equipment it’s 
somewhat heavy —over two tons 
gether, We expect the long perio 
ground testing to be conducted by 
National Aeronautics and Space 
ministration to provide further gi 
lines for the design of much more ¢ 
pact and lighter equipment. 


General Dynamics is a company oj 
entists, engineers and skilled wor 
whose interests cover every major 
of technology, and who produce 
defense and industry: aircraft; ma 
space and missile systems; tactical 
port equipment; nuclear, electronic 
communication systems; and ma 
ery, Minerals and gases. 
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Special devices to move gases and liquids in zero gravity not sho 










The Atlantic Report 


I. 1s difficult to decide which is the real Britain 
today. Is it the Britain of the incandescent young 
~~ loud, leggy, amoral, and yet in a way asexual, 
changeable, vital, fashionable, untidy, and rich? 
Or is it the Britain of the solid trade union leaders 
~~ all astonishingly like Peter Sellers’ shop steward 
in Pm All Right Jack — meaningless these days on 
the steps of the Ministry of Economic Affairs as 
they “negotiate” in the context of an old-fashioned 
socialism. 


The young are led by a group whose prosperity 
is based entirely upon the disc and the photograph. 
These naturally have worldwide markets. Success 
inevitably brings wealth on a scale and at a speed 
that are quite without precedent and wildly dis- 
proportionate to talent or to value. The engaging 
Herman of the Hermits is a millionaire in his teens. 
Jean Shrimpton, a photographic model, is fown 
from London at great expense to shock the matrons 
of Australia with London’s thigh-length skirts. It 
seems splendid but crazy. It is untypical. Yet it 
is not unrelated to the general condition of the 
country or even to politics. 


There is a powerful undercurrent of socialist 
thinking among students. But the ideas of socialist 
students flow far to the left of Prime Minister 
Harold Wilson and his government. Indeed, 
Labor has disowned and disbanded its former 
Young Socialist League. Either way, from left or 
right, Wilson has yet to win the very young. 


Wilson is otherwise the most successful politi- 
cian, in a personal sense, that Britain has seen for 
some time. Throughout the winter months so far 
he has run well ahead of his party in popular es- 
teem. At one point the polls suggested that he had 
almost 70 percent of the electorate on his side. An 
election at the end of November might well have 
put Labor back into power with a majority of 200, 
and in such a landslide, Tory leader Edward 
Heath could conceivably have lost his own seat. 


Wilson has introduced presidential-type govern- 
ment to Britain. In his cabinet he is not first 
among equals. He is first. He and his ministers 
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are advised not only by senior civil servants, as 
tradition dictates, but also by a brain trust from 
outside. He has used television to project him- 
self as a man above the daily political battle, a 
national rather than a party leaders And he is 
a formidable performer on 
quiet, occasionally eloquent, convincing to liber- 
als, and plausible even to conservatives. 


Tactical success in adopting this presidential 
kind of method has put Wilson’s new power rival, 
Edward Heath, at a disadvantage, because it some- 
how has forced him to fight a permanent cam- 
paign. Instead of being merely Leader of Her 
Majesty’s Opposition, he has been cast as a kind 
of antipresident. If Wilson’s success continues, the 
Leader of the Opposition in British politics could 
in the end come to bear to the Prime Minister a 
relationship similar to the relationship. that the 
Senate Minority Leader in the United States bears 
to the President. 


Action at any price 


Things have not been going all Wilson’s way, 
however. Like Soviet socialism (and Yugoslav 
socialism and Polish socialism), Wilson's socialism 
has run head on into an extreme crisis. And his 
image is to some extent clouded by Rhodesia. 
Wilson has spoken of Rhodesia as ‘“my Cuba.” 
The phrase is significant. It has been true all along 
that success with Rhodesia would transform, his 
future potential as.a world figure, while failure 
could at any time bring catastrophe; but the use 
of this phrase reflects Wilson’s major weakness. 
He is not an original: he is a copy. 


Sometimes he has been. Kennedy. Sometimes 
he is Johnson. Once he was Lincoln. He mines 
Washington for phrases. But he has yet to copy- 
right a “Wilson touch.” Most people believe his 
intentions are good, but few know quite what he 
stands for. His own recipe for successful govern- 
ment is to head down the right road and “get the 
stagecoach rattling along at a great speed.” This, 
he says, produces confidence. Any action is better 
than no action, even the wrong action — it can 
later be rescinded. ~ 
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Jn the quiet waters of many countries one of man’s 
deadliest foes still thrives—the malaria mosquito. 
Worldwide, malaria kills many hundreds of 
thousands of people every year. So many millions 
are disabled by it that the economic toll of 
malaria can hardly be estimated. 

Parke-Davis has long been a leader in 
malaria research. Two effective antimalarial 
drugs were produced in our laboratories, and are 
now available to the medical profession. 
Studies continue for other medicines that 
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Report on London 


Wilson is an economist, and if 
there is one field in which this 
method cannot be expected to work, 
it is surely the economic. Yet the 
method has been pressed into service. 
The aim is announced — fair shares, 
social justice, and an ever expanding 
economy. Action starts in many 
directions — a tariff surcharge, mas- 
sive borrowing, increased taxes, 
heightened interest rates, increased 
government expenditure, cancella- 
tion of expensive British aircraft 
projects, stiffer control of the ex- 
changes, a reduction of investment 
by Britons abroad, rent control, 
housing subsidies, a ban on “inessen- 
tial’ building, an “i 
the assumption of power to in- 


fluence wages directly from White- | 


hall, and so on. 


The result, as it turns out, is not] 


confidence, but crisis. The British 
economy in general has been in a 
state of chronic crisis for more than 
twelve months. Britain’s interna- 
tional payments may not be in 
balance before 1967. In five years 
after that it somehow has to pay 
back debts totaling more than all its 
gold and currency reserves. That 
can be done only out of surpluses. 


Yet the significant crisis is not that 
of the economy. It is the ‘crisis of 
socialism,” which also appears to be 
almost worldwide. Because con- 


sumption cannot be planned, a con- | 


sumer society cannot be “planned” 
in the old sense of the term. Because 


a consumer society must be based on | 
choice, there has to be some freedom | 
of prices, since prices are the machin- | 


ery of choice. Because there has to 
be some freedom of prices, there has 
to be more freedom for investment. 
And because there must be more 
freedom for investment, there has to 
be more attention to profits. Wil- 
son’s Britain is in trouble mainly 
because its whole philosophy is based 
on the concept that profits are im- 
moral, and to assure social justice, 
basic prices should be subsidized. 


No warmth in the home 
There is a touch of high comedy 


about the sort of tangle that the con- | 


frontation between this philosophy 
and current events has produced. 
After the first cold spell of the win- 


ter, the government ordered the na- | 


ncomes policy,” | 


Hlustration of Otoni Osiji os Yakko-Edobei fram SHARAKU, by Elise Grilli, © 1962 by Zoheisha. Reprinted. by permission of Crown Publishers, I 
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ionalized power industries — and 
ged the private oil industry — to 
uspend all advertising. This adver- 
ising has been keyed to producing a 
varmer Britain by selling British 
wouscholders on central heating. 
Only about 12 percent of Britons 
njoy the luxury of total or even 
vartial central heating.) Success of 
he campaign, however, spoiled the 
vational Plan. 


Too much electricity and too 
auch gas were being used. An or- 
ered series of area blackouts was 
tarted. Voltages were lowered. 
ind because it is impossible to ration 
he amount of gas individual house- 
olders use, several of Britain’s big 
utomobile firms, big users of gas, 
rere cut off from their supplies al- 
agether, and thousands of men were 
ent home for several days of en- 
ced idleness. 


Both the Electricity Board and the 
ras Board had earlier asked to be 
llowed to put their prices up so 
iat they could earn the required 
mount on their capital. Both had 


HUW ULAR PCLILHADIUTL tu UU SU. 
But the consequence of power being 
priced below its economic level was, 
naturally, a very buoyant demand 
for it. This increased demand com- 
pounded the effect of the advertising 


campaign for warmth in the home. 


Nor is the tangle yet unraveled, 
for denying the power industries per- 
mission to raise prices helped to keep 
the national price index steady, but 
success in keeping the national index 
steady accompanied total failure to 
hold national wage rates steady. 
Thus demand in general throughout 
the country has been inflated. Pay 
has risen at an annual rate of more 
than 10 percent, but prices have 
hardly risen at all recently. There is, 
therefore, more money to spend. 
of the 


Chancellor Exchequer 


James Callaghan has warned that 


he may need to put up taxes. The 
standard rate of income tax already 
is at 41.25 percent of income, rising 
to 92 percent. 


Cheap housing too costly 


Similarly, subsidized rents for lo- 
cal government public housing are 
further distorting the economy. For 
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vnc uung, people naturally go where 
there is cheap housing. There is 
most housing, cheap or otherwise, in 
the southeast of England, and the 
drift to the south is therefore ex- 
acerbated. For another thing, where 
the price of any item is uneconomic, 
it becomes difficult to balance supply 
and demand. With the price of hous- 
ing uneconomic, it becomes impossi- 
ble to do so. Where the scale of pub- 
lic housing is modest, the difficulties 
can be handled. Where it is large, 
they cannot be; the result is a housing 
shortage and a long list of unsatis- 
fied applicants down at the town hall. 


Richard Crossman, a powerful, 
intelligent, and active Housing Min- 
ister, means to break through by 
the sheer massiveness of his building 
program. Yet it seems doubtful that 
he can in fact succeed, for the simple 
reason that a building program so 
huge that it must meet the full de- 
mand for housing, whatever the price 
of it, may be beyond the strength of 
the British economy. 


Similarly, efforts to solve the traf- 
fic problem of the southeast of Eng- 
land by cheap rail travel seem 
doomed to failure. Commuter trains 
are already overcrowded. A rail 
program so big that it could meet 
the full demand for travel, and at 
subsidized prices, is quite beyond the 
strength of the economy today. 


Wilson’s socialism meets the same 
challenge in another form in its atti- 
tude to investment. Public invest- 
ment has been sustaining Britain’s 
fullemployment. Private investment 
has been deterred. Yet private in- 
vestment is vital to the economy, 
since private enterprise is responsible 
for the productive half of the econ- 
omy and for almost all of Britain’s 
considerable exports. 


Strange bed fellows 


The puzzle is personalized in the 
baffling behavior of Frank Cousins 
as Minister of Technology. The 
theory behind the formation of his 
ministry is that planning will pro- 
duce technical innovation more suc- 
cessfully than profits. Perhaps it may 
do so. But it has not done so yet. 
More than half of Britain’s science- 
based industry is, in fact, now Amer- 
ican-owned. 


But what is baffling about Cousins 
is that he has never backed the 
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incomes policy” run by his col- 
leagues Callaghan and George 
Brown, and masterminded by Wil- 
ison, He remains general secretary of 
| the Transport and General Workers 
| Union, on leave of absence. And the 
| TGWU has become an implacable 
aoe of wage restraint. 
Ih 
|E 





Cousins, the socialist, thus finds 
himself lined up for the present with 
Enoch Powell, the archapostle of 

free enterprise. Powell argues that 
| wage restraint will never work just 
| because you can never expect a un- 
ion leader to settle for less than he 
knows is justified, cither by the high 
demand for the skill of his members 
or by the union’s power. 


Powellism is gaining strength, per- 
haps because there is as yet no such 
thing as Heathism. Powell has been 
made shadow Defense Minister. 
(Heath is a shadow Wilson.) Here 
again Powell has shown his indi- 
vidualism. Equating power with 
responsibility, he sees Britain relin- 
quishing responsibility in the Pacific 
[and in Asia, and possibly in Africa, 
| where soon it will have no power. 
He is not afraid to say so. 


Britain alone among America’s al- 
lies has 150,000 men under arms 
overseas. It is not getting out of any 
of its bases in a hurry. But in the 
long term, according to Powell, the 
facts of economics and logistics 
| strongly suggest that Britain will 
turn exclusively to its own defense. 
And that means, of course, to Eu- 
rope. But at the same time, the pull 
of America is increasingly strong. 
Wilson is not really prepared to 
“join Europe” on Europe’s terms, al- 
though Heath would be. If he were 
asked, Wilson would prefer to join 
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Dror the Israelis love paradoxes, they must 
have been well satisfied with their elections last 
November. The campaign was full of sound and 
fury, but it produced hardly any change. The 
sixth Parliament, or Knesset, since the state of 
Israel was created in 1948 reassembled with vir- 
tually all the old faces in their old places and con- 
fronted with the same problems as before. 


The principal new element in the election 
campaign was the split in the middle-of-the-road 
social-democratic Mapai (Israel Labor Party), 
which had taken the leading part in each govern- 
ment formed since Israel gained statehood. Is- 
rael’s single great contemporary “prophet” and 
statesman, David Ben-Gurion, was ousted from 
Mapai — which he, mainly, had been instru- 
mental in founding — and formed a new party, 
Rafi (Israel Workers Party), with the help of the 
former Mapai Ministers of Defense and Agricul- 
ture, Shimon Peres and Moshe Dayan. Like 
an old elephant which has been forcibly separated 
from the herd, Ben-Gurion trumpeted his fury far 
and wide. A bitterness unusual even for Israel’s 
acrid politics entered the election campaign. 


It was certainly not all on one side. Levi 
Eshkol, also of Mapai and the leader of the out- 
going government coalition, responded in kind. 
Mapai concentrated its fire on the schismatics of 
Rafi, proclaiming Ben-Gurion to be politically 
senile and Dayan to be an overambitious oppor- 
tunist who was prepared to make damagingly 
generous gestures to Israel’s quarter-million- 
strong Arab minority. Political observers pre- 
dicted a revulsion on the part of the electorate 
from both Mapai and Rafi. 


In the event, nothing of the kind happened. 
Mapai, joined by another socialist party, Ahdut 
Avoda (Unity of Labor), in the so-called ‘“‘Align- 
ment for the Unity of Israel’s Workers,” polled 
just under 37 percent of the votes and took 45 
seats in the Knesset. This was 4 percent and 5 
seats less than the two parties obtained in 1961. 
Rafi polled 8 percent of the votes and obtained 
10 seats in the Knesset, which was less than ex- 


ISRAEL 


pected and which suggested that the politically 
diverse but instinctively careful Israelis did not 
intend to entrust themselves to a once great 
leader who is now in his eightieth year. The 
strengths of the other parties remained very much 
the same as before. The Israeli voter had again 
shown his aversion to change. More significantly, 
he had shown no increased confidence in the two 
parties of the right, which had formed the con- 
servative-liberal bloc and which alone could have 
offered an alternative to Mapai leadership. 


Galloping prices and wages 


Just under one and a quarter million Israelis 
voted on November 2, but more than a quarter 
of a million stayed away from the polls. Perhaps 
those who stayed home did so because the con- 
tending parties never came to grips with the most 
important current issue, that of internal inflation, 
exemplified by galloping prices and wages. 
The coalition government will have to deal 
toughly and promptly with this problem. Infla- 
tion will make it more difficult for Israel to build 
up its exports, and its chronically adverse bal- 
ance of trade is the disturbing result of learning 
to live a little too well a little too soon. In 1965 
the deficit was expected to amount to around 
$400 million — $50 million less than in 1964, 
but the second largest in Israel’s history. 


Internal inflation is more striking than the 
trade deficit. Nominal wages are believed to have 
risen by a sensational 16 percent in 1965 (the 
average for each of the previous three years was 
11 percent, and that was considered unduly 
high). The cost-of-living index jumped by 8.5 
percent in the first nine months of the year. 
Money in circulation rose by around 13 percent. 
Personal consumption was up by somewhat more 
than this, although it would be unfair to accuse 
the Israelis of indulging in a spending spree. On 
the contrary, up to the last three years they 
have been living almost excessively modestly, 
although never quite within their means. 


Certain factors continue to operate against 
them. They have few raw materials other than 
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‘We're planning a trip to Europe, and we'd like to 
try to squeeze in Israel, too.” 

Maybe you've said that to a travel agent. Actually, 
who can blame you? 

Nobody should be as close to Israel as Europe is 
without seeing it. And El Al loves flying you there, but 
we kind of wish you didn't arrive out of breath. 

Many people don’t realize what a wonderful place 
Israel is to take a vacation from your vacation. 

No matter what time of the year you show up, 


there’s always someplace to swim, or water ski, or get 
a tan, Resorts, like the Hot Springs of Tiberias, are 
natural spots to loll around, especially if you’ve just 
caught cold in a European castle. 

oo: then it comes time for looking, it would be a 
shame to walk into a city like Jerusalem, 3000 years 


old, and be subject to a time limit. In this one city arel 
both King David's Tomb and The Room of the Last 
Supper. A morning's drive on is Beersheba (Abraham 
dug a well and planted a tree there), and a few hours 
down the road, King Solomon’s Mines. 

On the Mediterranean is Tel Aviv, Israel's largest 
city, and the home of Lod Airport, where El Al jets 
arrive from New York and 12 European cities. 

So if you’re in the neighborhood, drop in. But don’t 
be fooled by a map. 


Israel can’t be measured in miles. It’s too big im 
for that. 


EL AL Israel Airlines: New York, Beverly Hills, 
Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Mexico City, 
Miami Beach, Montreal, Philadelphia, San Francisco, 
Toronto, Washington, D.C. 
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| Dead Sea minerals and citrus fruits: 
The hostility of their Arab neighbors 
has imposed a disproportionately 
‘large defense budget on them, along 
| with the major nuisance of the Arab 
| blockade. Israel is a long way from 
‘its main markets in Europe and 
America, and they are highly com- 
petitive ones. Israel must, too, ab- 
sorb large numbers of immigrants 
(from North African and Middle 
Eastern countries who have no 
skills, arrive virtually penniless, and 
| must, initially, be heavily subsidized 
in order to take their place in a 
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The last Eshkol government knew 
j all about these factors, and did far 
itoo little to check inflation. The 
| impending election was the main 
‘reason for its lack of action. The 


'Eshkol government has, in fact, 


capital investment, and reducing 
‘capital purchases, such as ships and 
heavy machinery. In addition, 1965 
| produced enough rain and a good 


| citrus crop. 


Please send for our color catalog 





The major sin of omission of the 
last Eshkol government was in the 
i feld of labor relations. Dependent 
lon the support of the left-wing ele- 
iments of the coalition, the govern- 
| ment acted as an impotent onlooker 
‘to a series of leapfrogging wage 
‘demands and wildcat strikes, largely 
staged by white-collar workers and 
| government and municipal em- 


Which was first to make | ployees. The strike of workers in 


| the milk-marketing cooperative re- 


headlines in England: eee n a le ann 
The London Times or Gordon’s? were strikes of dentists, doctors, and 


| hospital staffs — one of which threat- 
iened to paralyze the hospitals in 
Alexander Gordon got out his first edition | Jerusalem. At the end of November, 
9 years before the Times. In 1769, to be Y therapists threatened 
precise. The delicately flavoured, delect- (= 

ably dry gin that made headlines then, is | 
still big news in England. It’s still biggest D0 | 
seller there. And here. In fact, worldwide. %| Magy: | | 
Why not indulge yourself in the pleasures © es 
of a proper 18th-century English day? “The economy is being subjected to 
Miss the London Times this morning? | F uninhibited pressure by all sorts of 
There’s still time for Gordon’s tonight. : nea of wage-earners in order to 
obtain their demands. These groups 
are almost entirely in the public 
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When both postmen and garbage 
collectors went on strike, a Trade 
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~ car that stands apart from all other cars. As an expression of individuality, good ta 
accomplishment. As the reflection of a way of life. Come take a closer look: driv: 
experience it,and discover for yourself how close you may be to owning aContiner 


+ LINCOL WROD TEL 
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Above: The sweeping staircase to the Ritz 


Carlton Lounge on the flagship s.s. Rotterdam. 








Top Right: One of the s.s. Rotterdam's 
spacious First Class lounges. 


With Holland-America Line 
First Class is simply first class 


First Class with Holland-America 
is simple in that it is elegant, but 
not overwhelming; luxurious, but in 
quiet good taste. Certainly, it is 
neither stuffy nor pretentious. You'll 
feel very much at home in this 
atmosphere of unobtrusive luxury, 
an atmosphere in which you'll find 
yourself making friends with fellow- 
passengers who share your appre- 
ciation of uncomplicated good taste. 
Once you have experienced the 
warmth of Holland-America’s 


Sail a Happy Ship 


friendly service and its superb con- 
tinental cuisine and wines, you'll 
certainly agree that they are simply 
first class. You may even use the 
word “absolutely.” Yet deft service 
and noble food and wine are not 
the whole of our First Class story. 
Our “Big Three” transatlantic liners 
are uncommonly spacious, with 
ample deck space, public rooms of 
handsome proportions, and suites 
designed for gracious living afloat. 
Add the time honored assets of 
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Below Right: Overlooking the s.s. Rotterdam's 
First Class Sports Deck. 


leisure and luxury to your next 
European trip. And your Travel 
Agent will tell you that you can sail 
First Class with Holland-America 
between New York and Cobh, 
Galway, Southampton and Le Havre, 
as well as Rotterdam. See him 

about your reservations on the 
flagship s.s. Rotterdam, s.s. Nieuw 
Amsterdam, ors.s. Statendam... 
his services are first class. too. 


All ships under Netherlands registry. 


hattal Holland-America Line 


40, 


NORTH RIVER, NEW YORK, N.Y. 10014 








Report on Israel 


industrial workers have been left. 
behind in the race for personal gain. | 
There is the threat of a spreading. 
state of indiscipline, which can seri- 
ously damage the economy.” 


What will the new Israeli govern- 
ment do? Eshkol’s last Minister of 
Finance, Pinhas Sapir, was believed | 
at the time of the election to be in| 
favor of a wage freeze. But the left- 
wing parties cannot support such | 
ultimate austerity. Nor can the 
Histadrut, which would do no more 
than sponsor a sharp slowdown in, 
wage increases for most wage earn- 
ers while allowing carefully pruned. 
increases for categories of industrial 
workers which have lagged behind. | 


Whether wildcat strikes can be 
outlawed or otherwise suppressed | 
seems doubtful in a state of overtall 
employment, with thousands of jobs 
vacant. Some observers believe that 


| 
| 
| 
| 


any sort of wage slowdown is unat- |; 


tainable, and that government will | 
instead give a twist to the tax screw. | 
| 

Mundane economic problems at. 
the moment totally obscure national 
issues, which, admittedly, do not 
change much. For instance, the fall | 
brought fresh incursions of Arab. 
el-Fatch raiders over the frontier 
into Israeli territory. The Israelis, 
allow a raid of these Syrian-trained | 
bands, largely composed of asocial | 
elements, to be repeated once, even) 
twice, from the territory of one or, 
other of their Arab neighbors. Then. 
they strike back. One such counter- | 
action took place, just before the, 
election, against a Lebanese hamlet. 
In the outside world the reaction. 
was that reprisals against the Leb-| 
anon, surely the most innocuous | 
Arab state, might be unjustified. | 
But Israel had conveyed a prior! 
warning, and the Lebanon had 
taken no action to discourage or. 
disarm the Syrian-based intruders. | 


Nasser’s threat 

The threat posed by President. 
Nasser of Egypt remains. Some. 
alarm was caused in November in| 
Israel by the report that France had 
agreed to sell Mirage III-C planes) 
to Egypt, for France has been Is- 
rael’s principal supplier of military | 
equipment. On November 25 Nas-| 
ser painted a gloomy picture of! 
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MERRIAM-WEBSTER UNABRIDGE 


In recent years the English language 
has changed tremendously. Your 
everyday language. And the language 
of science, technology, business, and 
the professions. 


To be well informed today, you 
need to keep up with these changes. 
And the way to do it — the only way 
—is to own the new Merriam-Webster 
Unabridged: Webster’s Third New 
International Dictionary. 


100,000 new words, new meanings! 


The first completely new 
unabridged in 30 years, this new 
Merriam-Webster gives you full 
understanding of 100,000 new words 
and new meanings — 450,000 entries 
in all. It covers every area of human 
thought, answers more questions about 
today’s English language than any 
other dictionary. 


Get the new Merriam-Webst 
Unabridged at your book, depai 
ment, or stationery store today. Tl 
is the word authority serving yo 
library, schools, courts of law, a 
the U. S. Government Printing Offic 


Beware of substitute “Websters”. 
Insist on the genuine 


MERRIAM-WEBST 


The leading name in dictionaries since | 


FREE BOOKLET — just mail coupc 
&.& C. Merriam Ce. Dept, 911, Springfield, Mass. 81101 


i'm interested in keeping up with the n 
words and new meanings in today's Engl 
language. Please send me a free copy of y 
12-page booklet “Hold the English’ tangi: 
in your two hands.” 
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YOURE ON YOUR OWN 
„BUT NOT ALONE 


when you take advantage of Cook’s In- 
dependent Travel System-—a system we 
created to cater to the needs of indivi- 
dualistic globe-trotters. 

How does it work? Like the world’s finest 
watch. You select where, when, how, how 
long, and how much. If you need a bit of 
help deciding, we'll make a few well- 
chosen suggestions. Otherwise, it’s your 
show. We'll take care of every detail for 
you — transportation, connections, ac- 
commodations, sightseeing trips, and 
even Travelers Cheques at Cook’s unusu- 
ally low charge of only 75¢ per $100. 

We'll do a really good job, because we 
do know all the ins and outs of traveling. 


Our personnel—to be found in over 400: 


offices in 60 countries—are ready to 
serve you before and during your trip 
with advice, changes, points of interest, 
and the very special service of meeting 





you at every city to help you through cus- 
toms and to your hotel. 

Why not send for our free booklet, 
“Europe On Your Own,” read it, and then 
pop into any of our conveniently located 
offices or see your local Cook’s agent. 
Plans go smoothly—when you're booked 
with Cook’s! 
poe ee =e Me 1 1 e 1 e e e a = 


| THOS. COOK & SON A-2 
| 587 5th Ave., New York, N. Y. 10017 


1 Please send “Europe On Your Own” to 
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|Egypt’s economy but claimed that 
ithe Arab military front against 
Israel is more united than ever be- 
lfore. It is a permanent Israeli 
worry that Nasser may spearhead 
an Arab “crusade” to try to drive 
ithe Israelis into the Mediterranean. 


Nasser has proclaimed this am- 
bition often. According to the most 
recent estimates, Egypt now has 
1200 tanks against Israel’s 600, 500 
planes to 450, and more than 100 
middle-range rockets, which would 
be especially lethal if successfully 
launched against Israel’s heavily 
populated coastal belt. This is why 
Israel must remain highly alert, 
Army maneuvers, which took place 
lin late November and early Decem- 
ber, have been highly comprehen- 
sive and have involved the swiftest 
possible movement of armored forces. 





The American presence 


The Israeli connection with the 
United States remains firmly based 
on mutual understanding. The spe- 
cial connection between the five and 
a half million Jews in the United 
States and the two and a half mil- 
lion people in Israel is being con- 
| tinuously renewed — most of all by 
the massive United States contribu- 
tion to the Israeli tourist trade, but 
ialso by close commercial connec- 
tions and by the common denomi- 
nator of functioning democracy. 





The United States is Israel’s big- 
gest supplicr of imports (roughly 
$220 million in 1965) and takes $65 
million of Israeli exports. Direct 
United States investment in Israel 
is substantial, and there are around 


450 “know-how?” agreements be- 
tween Isracl and United States 
firms. Apart from all this, the 


United States has a vast, indefinable 
sentimental interest in Israel. Wash- 
ington was the first to recognize the 
new state in 1948, and Israelis be- 
lieve that it is the United States 
which offers the best possibilities of 
interchange of thought, commerce, 
or even population. 





A surprisingly small United States 
| Embassy in Tel Aviv maintains a 
lively contact with Israeli govern- 
| mental and outside opinion. The 
United States ambassador is re- 
garded, on the one hand, as a man 





Progress. 























The funry-looking box on the right is 
what station wagons looked like in 1920. 

This one sat 12 people comfortably, had 
11 huge windows, and walk-in doors. 

The box shape held 174 cubic feet. (About 
twice as much as most modern wagons.! 

And the wheel base was only 97 inches, 
so you could park it in small spots. 

It was a sensible machine; too bad some- 
body didn't quit while they were ahead. 

The object below is what station wag- 
ons look like today. 

Most of them only hold about half the 
people and load of the old timer. 

They take a lot of room to park, anda 
lot of gas to run. 

But then you get lots of shiny chrome 
and sculptured lines to polish. 






The first box held an even dozen. 


They should've quit while they were ahead. 






The funny- looking box.on the: left 
isa Volkswagen Station Wagon, 
Ip seats 9 people comfortably 
has 21 windows, and S doors. =: 
The box shape holds 170 cubic 
feet. ‘About twice the load of most 
regular wagons.) 
And the wheel base is only ae 
inches, so if parks in small spots. E 
We've improved everything on 
the Volkswagen from the engine, to 
the turn signals. 
But it still looks a imost ihe same 
(Sometimes you make progress 
by standing perfectly still.) 
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COMING 
IN THE 


Atlantic 





THE 
BOILER ROOM 


by Rudolph Wurlitzer 


The Atlantic proudly presents the first published work of a 
rilliant young writer, an unusual story describing the short, 
iolent army career of a young man who has declared social 
ankruptcy. 


3onanza in Colorado: Who Gets It? 
by Julius Duscha 


How the oil companies are pressuring the U.S. Department of 
ie Interior to hand over $300 billion worth of shale oil reserves, 
he largest store of oil ever discovered. 


fourth of July in Maine 
A new poem by Robert Lowell 


Writers in Universities by Donald Hall 


A distinguished poet and critic wonders whether writers on 
niversity payrolls serve either education or their art. 













WHAT MAKES 
OPERA RUN 


Opera, according to Con- Z~ I y 
ductor Eric Leinsdorf, is the i—i K 
only major art form which i pasy 
still permits audiences to Il yaaandan 
enjoy a display of healthy, bloody passion. In the first 
of two articles, Mr. Leinsdorf writes about what short- 
comings consign most operas to the clinker bin and what 
virtues assure the enduring popularity of such great 
works as Don Giovanni, Aida, and Tosca. 
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| who lacks the drive and vitality of 
the Israelis themselves, but on the 
other hand, as a friend of Israel 
‚with a thoroughly sound under- 
standing of Israeli problems. It is 
relevant that Israelis expect their 
| friends to be objective and are hap- 
piest if they know that foreign dip- 
lomats are just that. 








|Israel’s complaints 


| While American-Israeli relations 
jare generally good, there are at 
present three sources of Israeli com- 
|plaint against the United States. 
|One is minor. It is that the State 
| Department has taken an unobjec- 
| tive attitude toward raids and coun- 
iterraids across the Israeli frontier. 
|The United States government was, 
ithe Israelis think, too ready to con- 
'demn the Israeli counterraid on the 
| Lebanese village of Houla, while not 
condemning at least thirty acts of 
| sabotage which Arab terrorists have 
perpetrated in Israeli territory in re- 
cent months. 


More important is the Israeli be- 
lief that the United States should be 
readier to supply arms to Israel. 
This belief has been strengthened by 
the evident French desire to secure 
better relations with the Arab world. 
Since France has been Israel’s main 
source of arms, the question is being 
asked whether French arms may 
not in the future go equally to 
Israel and the Arab bloc. If this 
happens, Israel will expect a revision 
of the United States attitude. 


Finally, a great many Israelis 
would like to have a United States 
guarantee of existing Middle East 
frontiers. This wish is not often 
spoken, but Israelis harp on the 
fact that the United States is the 
only “policeman of the West’? now 
that the British Commonwealth has 
relinquished this function and can 
produce no more than fire brigades 
in its own territorial domain. All 
this should not suggest that Israel 
wants to lean increasingly on out- 
side help. Generally speaking, con- 
fidence in its own ability to solve 
present problems and maintain an 
effective defense remains unshaken. 
Israel is moving out of a pioneering 
phase; but it remains vigorous and 
viable, and utterly determined to 
survive, 








Bargains: how to save up to $100 by 
starting your trip in Amsterdam. Where to 
buy a car tax free. Where to find bargains 
in Delftware, diamonds, crystal, antiques. 
Sights: where to see Rembrandt's 
masterpieces — including “Night Watch,” 
probably the most valuable painting ever 
put on canvas. How to visit the Anne Frank 
House. How to take a canal cruise. What to 
see within 40 miles of Amsterdam. 
Nightlife: how to have a rollicking night 
on the town for as little as $5. Where to see 
Amsterdam’s sultry ecdysiasts perform. 
How to spend an evening with a Dutch 
family in their own home. 


Food: a complete rundown on 
Amsterdam’s great Dutch, French, 
Chinese and other restaurants. Addresses. 
Sample menus. Prices, Where to get a 
21-dish “rijsttafel”—for $4 per couple. 
Accommodations: details on 50 of 
Amsterdam’s hotels —from the luxurious 
Hilton and Amstel to charming canalside 
guest houses (rooms for $3 a night!). 


Free 208-page guidebook to 
Surprising Amsterdam—now one of the 4 
most popular cities in Europe! 


a THE FUN. Reliable KLM’s full-length, 
illustrated book about Amsterdam is going 
like wildfire. 


KLM has had to print a second 100,000 
copies to keep up with demand. 


Written by Arthur Frommer, author of “Europe 
on $5 a Day” and other best-selling travel books, 
“Surprising Amsterdam” is the definitive guide 
to Europe’s newest “in” city. (Amsterdam has 
now joined London, Paris and Rome in attract- 
ing over a million visitors annually.) 

You'll find a surprise on almost every page of 
“Surprising Amsterdam” — including hundreds 
of valuable facts, tips and suggestions that will 
help you discover the city’s most delightful spots. 


Free—from your travel agent 


To get your copy of “Surprising Amsterdam” 
absolutely free, simply stop in at your travel 
agent’s office and ask for one. 

Or, if you’d prefer to have KLM send a copy 
to your home, just clip the coupon at right, and 
enclose 25 cents in coin to cover mailing costs. 





SURPRISING 
AMSTERDAM 


Bonus offer: you can also use the coupon t 
get KLM’s full-color “Surprising Amsterdam 
travel poster, shown at left. It’s 2 feet wide an 
3 feet high! A handsome decoration for you 
den or playroom wall. Important: KLM’s poste 
is available only through the mail. See coupo 
for details of ordering. 


Actual size: 2 ft. x 3 ft. 


r ——— CLIP COUPON TO GET BOOK AND POSTER BY M 


em ea amme 1 


O Please mail a copy of KLM’s 208-page book, “Surprising Amster- 
dam” to my home. I enclose 25 cents in coin for mailing costs. (Note: 
you can pick up a copy free from your travel agent.) 

Q Please send me KLM’s big, color travel poster, “Surprising Am- 
sterdam,” showing the famous Magere Brug. I enclose 25 cents in 
coin for mailing costs, (Total for both book and poster: 50 cents.) 


Name. Phone. 





Street 





City, as ae States. Zip Code. 








~My travel agentis) 
KLM Royal Dutch Airlines 

G.P.O. Box 1869 

New York, N. Y. 10001 (PL 9-3600) 





ROYAL DUTCH AIRLINES 
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The Atlantic Report 


The external trappings of modernity transform- 
ing Addis Ababa today signify the beginnings of 
revolutionary change for Ethiopia. It is a revolu- 
tion from the top. All the crucial decisions are 
made by Emperor Haile Selassie I. He has first 
of all made the decision that Ethiopia is to be of 
Africa as well as in it. By his order Africa Hall 
was built and presented to the United Nations as 
headquarters for the Economic Commission for 
Africa. Thus ECA is the hub of UN activity in 
Africa. 


At his insistence UN and United States aid 
was used to build the four modern airports which 
welcome international traffic. Haile Selassie Uni- 
versity, a chamber of commerce tower, imposing 
banks, hotels, and a tourist headquarters have 
changed the face of the city, which, until five 
years ago, had no building larger than the im- 
perial palace. By making Addis an African capital, 
His Imperial Majesty appears to be deliberately 
setting the stage for Ethiopia’s survival and as- 
cendancy in the coming period of African renais- 
sance. The props are being put in place with 
imagination and style. Africa Hall itself combines 
the efficiency of Geneva with the dash and vivid 
color of Ethiopian art. But the lines and the cast 
of the future national drama remain in doubt. 


Fully engaged 

On the larger political issues in Africa today — 
on independence and the end of European privi- 
lege -~ His Imperial Majesty has spoken out un- 
equivocally. He was host to the first meeting 
of the Organization of African Unity in May, 
1963. Since then at Cairo and Accra he has 
played a leading moderate role, stressing com- 
mon African needs and aspirations. He is fully 
engaged in the current attempt to establish a 
common market for East Africa. 


In its approach to modernization Ethiopia has 
farther to go than do the ex-colonies of Africa, 
but it has a certain range of choices not open to 
many of them. Its great plateaus, separated by 
the Rift Valley and cut by deep river gorges, are 
extraordinarily fertile. Rainfall is generally ade- 
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quate. So is food. There is no overwhelming 
pressure of population on the land. With some 
management and modernization of cultivation, 
combined with incentives to production, the 
country could feed itself and much of East Africa. 


Coffee is, of course, the main crop. It provides 
more than half the country’s exports and is the 
main source of foreign exchange. Skins and hides 
come second. The freak of chance which has 
brought leopard skins into style in the Western 
world has given this side of Ethiopia’s economy an 
unexpected boost. Production of other crops 
beyond the subsistence level lags. Only about 15 
percent of the cultivable land is being farmed. 
There are few incentives to peasants to exert 
themselves to engage in the cash economy. If 
they produce extra crops, they must share up to 
75 percent with their landlords. 


Because of a complicated mosaic of inherited 
land ownerships, large tracts belong to families 
with little interest in development. These include 
loyal military and tribal leaders, the Ethiopian 
Orthodox Church, and the civil heirs of former 
generations of priests. A few foreign-owned land 
companies are producing cotton and sugar on a 
scientific, commercial basis. But thousands of 
acres remain untouched for lack of interest or 
tax incentive. There isa similar lag in commercial 
cattle raising. In some parts of the country the 
tribal view of livestock. as capital to be hoarded 
inhibits change. Of an estimated 22 million head 
of cattle in the country, only a fraction, about half 
a million a year, find their way to market. 


Foreign capital: welcome 


In 1964 the first land reform legislation was 
enacted. It is designed to make agriculture a part 
of the cash economy. Yet it is recognized in 
Addis Ababa that rural changes will come slowly. 
Most landowners will stubbornly resist sharing 
with cultivators on a fifty-fifty basis. They will 
defend as well their traditional right to levy taxes 
directly on the peasants, as the Church has con- 
tinued to do. The abolition of this ancient privi- 
lege and collection of all taxes by the government 








Industry and community leaders are proving these days that 


efficiency and beauty can join hands. A working America need not 
be an ugly America . . . Industry is spreading its land-hungry 
plants in the lush green countryside because good roads, trucks 
and autos make such locations both practical and profitable. These 
plants tap fresh labor resources and command an unimpeded flow 
of supplies and products over highways radiating everywhere .. . 
Communities find that spacious industrial parks mesh with the 
job and service needs, too, of the millions of people migrating 
toward sod and sunlight. Adjacent urban centers also feel a 
quickened pulse ... And the “beauty part” of all this is that these 
trends, based on the motor truck’s triumphs over time and dis- 
tance, are making industrial America more beautiful. AMERICAN 
TRUCKING INDUSTRY. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
Washington, D. C. 20036. The Wheels That Go Everywhere. 


You discover the unique difference 
the moment your Japan Air Lines 
hostess welcomes you aboard. Fly- 
ing the Pacific, or to Southeast Asia 
and Europe, Michiko Komatsu and 
her sister hostesses bring you the 
enchantment of Japan itself. 

You savor the classic graces of 
the Orient as Michiko serves you. 
A fragrant o-shibori hot towel to 
refresh you. Warmed sake in its ex- 
quisite cup—traditional welcome 
to wayfarers. Then your favorite 
cocktail and a sampling of tsumami 
mono delicacies before a superb 
Continental luncheon or dinner. 


Relax in an aura of classic Japan 

Even the decor of your magnificent 
DC-8 Jet Courier conspires to de- 
light you. The pinebough brocade 
of the seats is a classic symbol of 
good fortune. The tortoise-shell 
motifs, wrought in gold leaf above 
you, are centuries-old designs sig- 
naling auspicious occasions. Michi- 
ko’s silk kimono is itself a colorful 
touch of the magic awaiting you 
on Japan Air Lines. 


U.S.A. to all the Orient and around the world 


The magic of Michiko... 


Every week...17 flights from California 
This unique blend of classic hospi- 
tality and dependable jet-age air- 
manship is now yours to enjoy on 
Japan Air Lines routes virtually the 
world around. From San Francisco 
or Los Angeles, JAL offers 17 flights 
a week to Tokyo. (Every JAL flight 
touches down at Honolulu. Stop 
over for a sunshine holiday at no 
extra fare!) 

Enjoy the pleasures of flying JAL, 
too, to Hong Kong, Southeast Asia, 
India, the Middle East, and Europe 
—or directly between Japan and 
Europe over the North Pole. Ask 
your travel agent about the global 
services of Japan Air Lines—‘the 
calm beauty of Japan at almost the 
speed of sound.” 


Send for “Your World on JAL” tour kit 
Let us mail you a fascinating pre- 
view of touring on JAL, our route 
maps and worldwide destinations. 
If you would also like the com- 
plete 200-page guidebook, “Seeing 
Japan,” enclose $1. Write Japan Air 
Lines, Box 2721-AM, San Francisco. 









_ Saath pole 


Why Japan’s worldwide airline is so delightfully unique 


oe 





To make a wish come true, Michiko ties an omikuji fortune paper tothe — Placate visiting “devils with sake and 
“message tree.” There is similar sorcery in the way this charming cakes. japan imparts magic to every 
Japan Air Lines hostess anticipates your every wish—-even before you ask. occasion = including your JAL flight. 
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The sights they're most likely to be 
watching are other people. The Dutch 
are like that. 

You'll understand what we're talk- 
ing about the minute you get to Hol- 
land. People will talk to you, Really talk 
~ not just tell you how much something 
costs. (And while it might surprise you 
to find out that you'll understand them, 
you will, That's because three out of 
four Dutchmen speak English. Honest.) 

So schedule a couple of days in Hol- 
land and forget to schedule anything 
you must do in them. Then wander 
| down to the harbor in one of the towns. 
| Yow watch the people and they'll 
| watch you and before you know it, you'll 
| be sitting in a lace-curtained Dutch 





home nibbling on cheeses and fresh 
| breads while the reom fills up with peo- 
| ple who want to chat. 








Or ask for directions to the nearest 
cafe and don’t be surprised when you 
find the man you asked not only walk- 
ing you there but Jetting you in on the 
proper way to drink Dutch gin. (Lean 
over the counter, sip without touching 
the glass with your hands and—wow.) 
In Holland, friendly things happen all 
the time, which is why experienced trav- 
ellers say you don’t just see Holland, 
you live it. 

Of course, you will want to see the 
sight-type sights, too. Like the windmills 
and canals and miles of flowers. They’re 
all there, And so are houses that haven't 
changed since the 17th century, muse- 
ums filled with Rembrandts, and castles 
turned into country inns. But the best 
sights in Holland are the people. And, 
alter all, people are really what a place 
is all about. 





Some of the best sights in Holland are the people watching the sights. 





Find out how travelling in luxurious 
Dutch style aboard a KLM jet or Hol- 
land-America Line flagship can start you 
off on a better European Holiday by 
starting you in Holland, Europe's hos- 
pilable entrance. Clip the coupon for 
a free copy of “Welcome To Holland.” | 
A-2 
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605 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. | 
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Report on Ethiopia 


are predicted to be years away. But 
the pressures are mounting. These 
reforms are recognized as indispen- 
sable to economic progress. Other 
visible harbingers of change are 
tractors. In the last.two years more 


have appeared in Ethiopia than in~ 


the previous twenty years. 


So far, thanks to world coffee 
markets, Ethiopia has held its own 
economically. For the future its 
planners aim at diversity. Mineral 
resources, fish, and a textile industry 
are within relatively easy reach of 
attainment. In their approach 
toward such new enterprises the 
Ethiopians differ from most of their 
neighbors. They are not troubled 
by doctrinaire socialist theories about 
how to organize the economy. It 
appears natural to them to welcome 
foreign capital. Lacking an entre- 
preneurial class of their own, they 
aim at modernization with outside 
talent and investment. 


Thus customs duties are waived 
on imports of equipment for indus- 
try. New foreign companies have a 
five-year tax holiday, and may re- 
patriate capital in stages after that 
period. .. Ethiopian participation is 
encouraged. But the real problem 
is to entice the release of tradition- 
bound capital from those who tend 
to hoard it. Potential Ethiopian 
investors are cautious. As a result 
there is more foreign than local 
business initiative in Addis Ababa. 
The business community includes 
Bulgarians, Japanese, Americans, 
and Belgians jostling Yugoslavs, 
Italians, and Russians in the compe- 
tition to build new plants whose 
products will eventually be carried 
on a French railroad to the port of 
Djibouti in French Somaliland. A 
Yugoslav cement plant and a Rus- 
sian oil refinery already mark the 
commercial landscape. An Ameri- 
can oil company has put in bunker- 
ing facilities across the gulf from 
troubled Aden. Indian textiles still 
fill the great market in Addis, the 
mercato. Such Italianizations sur- 
vive, along with many mixed Italo- 
Ethiopian families. 


Revolution from the top 


Except for two brief periods of 
Italian occupation, Ethiopia has 
escaped the ministrations of the 


‘and of setting civil service standards. 


imperialists. But it has missed | 
something too. It has not inherited, | 
as its neighbors have, the basic) 
structures and institutions which the 
colonialists left behind. Ethiopia is 
having to build its own road network, 
water system, and defense forces. 
It is in the early stages of creating 
a system to educate its population, 


Thus the discrepancy between the 
demands of twentieth-century life 
and the country’s readiness to com- 
pete is very great. 


Again it is the Emperor who has 
decided that Ethiopia shall modern- 
ize. At the same time, he is de- 
termined to preserve the special 
pride, aloofness, and individual 
values which set Ethiopia apart. The 
result is tension, apparent to even 
casual observers. The attempt to} 
impose revolution from the top isi 
courageous. All the new structures | 
set the tone. But the alteration of) 
age-old attitudes is more difficult. | 
Each new class of graduates return- 
ing from London or the United 
States adds impetus to the demands 
for sharing of decisions and power. 
One attempted revolt in 1960 col- 
lapsed, partly for lack of planning, 
partly because army and church 
defeated it. 








The need for an outlet for respon- 
sible opposition, met elsewhere by; 
political parties, is unmet in Ethio- 
pia. The growing class of several 
thousand young intellectuals has so 
far been disarmed by shrewdly in- 
corporating them into the existing | 
bureaucracy, giving them jobs but | 
no say in government. Ethiopia's: 
parliament i is the only one anywhere | 
without a party structure. The | 
elected lower house represents popu- | 
lation districts. It still includes 
illiterates. The upper house, ap- 
pointed by the Emperor, retains 
veto power over any disturbing re- | 
forms. The press is government- 
controlled. Thus organized move- 
ments for political action are prac- 
tically impossible. 








i 
The American presence | 
In this situation of uneasy political | 
stalemate the role of any foreign 
aider must be circumspect. Even 
so, much is being done by the United 
Nations and the United States to 
help bridge the more obvious gaps 
in E thiopia. UN technical agencies 
provide assistance in manpower! 


Why do 
people say 
Delta's the 
best thing 
that ever 
happened to 
air travel? — 





: r 
You're looking at 
two good reasons! 
Delta’s cheerful stewardesses and 
the appetizing fare they serve are 
reasons enough. But you will find 
many more... from reservation to 
destination . . . all designed to make 


travel a pleasure. So next trip, Jet 
Delta and see for yourself! 
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of some six to seven million dollars 
lhas been negotiated to speed the 
construction of new schools. The 
| need for a crash approach is obvious 
(in the light of the 5 percent literacy 
Tate throughout the country. 

| 
{ 
| 


The Ethiopian government real- 

izes that primary and secondary 

_ education should have highest pri- 

ority. Even so, it faces problems 

-© which call for heroic measures. One 

-is the diversity of languages in widely 

scattered provinces separated by 
sharp geographical barriers. 


Makes 
dining a 


special occasion. 


Students at Haile Selassie Uni- 
| versity are dispatched between their 
‘third academic year and their fourth 
‘to teach or work for ten months in 

the provinces. Engineering students 
ËN -help construct schools. Agricultural 
-Serve chilled : | students work at extension stations. 
> AM NAS -| Geology majors prospect under the 
: » direction of the Ministry of Mines. 
VINTAGE WINES, INC., NEW YORK, NEW YORK eee cos. This Ethiopia University Service is 
ie. ugh ee eke k cn a ee yy an innovation being watched with 
Somebody forgot every litter hit hurts interest in other African countries. 
eas | Its possibilities for national develop- 

| ment seem unusually promising. 
| United States aid to Ethiopia has 
| developed significantly during the 
last fifteen years. Since 1953 some 
| $68 million has gone there for tech- 
| nical assistance work — chiefly to 
| education, public health, and a Bluc 
| Nile survey. Loans amounting to 
about $60 million have helped in 
ee and highway construction 
| 








and in the creation of Ethiopian 
Airlines. Further grants for food 
brought the total amount of Ameri- 
can assistance up to $141.8 million 
through 1964. 


Ethiopia has attracted this scale 
of American aid because of its basic 
friendliness to the United States, its 
irecognized economic potential, and 
lits pivotal position in Africa. The 
| presence of a vitally important U.S. 
‘communications relay station at 


Susan Spotiess says: Asmara for many years gives Ethio- 


sme, (pla strategic value to the United 
FS = | States. Except for assistance to 
Met] | Ethiopian airline development and 


|some training of police, American 
i aid has focused on civil needs. 
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And the Vichyssoise is out of this world. 


Some people—we know this to 
be true —are reluctant to visit 
India for fear of not enjoying 
the more civilized comforts. 

They stare open-mouthed at 
pictures of our beautiful coun- 
try. They speak wistfully of one 
day seeing the Taj Mahal, and 
the Caves of Ellora, and the 
great Himalayas. But they never 
pick themselves up and go. 

We hope these people are 
reassured by the next few para- 
graphs. 

There are hotels in India. 
Fine, sensibly-priced hotels all 
across our country, with air- 
conditioned rooms, sumptuous 
beds, courteous valets, and ever- 
so-gifted chefs. 


There are restaurants in 
India. Delightful, spotlessly- 
clean restaurants offering a 
wide variety of tempting Indian 
and continental favorites. 

There are fine roads. For the 
price of a rented car, which in 
India includes a chauffeur at 
virtually no price at all, you can 
drive almost anywhere. You 
can also get about very nicely 
by jet and train. We boast the 
largest domestic airline in the 
world. And the fourth-largest 
railroad system. 

Want to play a little golf? 
There are excellent courses all 
across our country. And splen- 
did tennis courts too. If you’d 
rather be a spectator, you can 
watch the cricket and field 
hockey matches. They go on all 
the time. In Bombay and Cal- 
cutta, you ean even lose a few 
rupees at the races, 


Our point is this: See the 
wonders of our ancient, colorful 
land. The India of venerable 
monuments. The India of orchid- 
studded mountains. The India 
of sleepy blue lakes. The India 
time can’t budge. 

But, at the same time, feel 
quite confident that when you 
come to our unique and fasci- 
nating country you'll enjoy all 
of the modern amenities of life. 

If you would like more infor- 
mation about our country, see 
your travel agent or write: 
Government of India Tourist 
Office; New York, 19 E. 49th 
Street; Chicago, 201 North 
Michigan Avenue; San Fran- 
cisco, 685 Market Street. 

Also in Canada. 


India 


Europe Bound? 
Any New Foreign 





any European car can be 
yours at the tax-free price if 
you're going to Europe. Auto- 
Europe, the leading dealer for 
all foreign cars, delivers your 
car where and when you want 
it. RENTAL abroad, too—all 
plans.= For free manual, “The 
ABC's of European Auto 
Travel”, see your travel agent 
or call or write 


auto,europe 


Dept. 5 
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2-3456. Also available in Canada, 
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Report on Ethiopia 


Today the emphasis in American 
aid is on accelerating directly pro- 
ductive enterprises. This practical 


| approach has come to prevail over 
| long-range or theoretical programs 


to redesign the economy. It has 
evolved during the tenure of an 
activist pragmatic-minded Ameri- 
can ambassador whose philosophy 
permeates the American mission at 
Addis Ababa. Ambassador Edward 
Korry skillfully appeals to the new 
men, the young intelligentsia, and 
has also kept the confidence of the 
elder statesmen. Other Americans 
have influential roles as advisers in 
the Prime Minister’s office, particu- 
larly in drafting legislation and 
modernizing the legal code. 


Aid to education continues to 
have a high priority. Haile Selassie 
University receives strong American 
support. The Public Health College 
at Gondar, a nurses training school 
at Asmara, and the Imperial College 





of Agriculture and Mechanical Arts 
at Alemaya all receive help. In 
the latter two the object is to turn 
out more technicians to man an 
existing network of health centers 
and agricultural extension services. 


Peace Corpsmen have had con- 
| spicuous success in Ethiopia. Six 
| hundred of the seven hundred there 
| now are teaching, mainly in secon- 
dary schools, where the need is 
| greatest. They have won acceptance 
| throughout the country. 


| The domestic drama 


The internal dilemma for the 
aged Emperor remains in spite of 
all the bustle in the capital. Each 
planeload of conferees arriving at 
Africa Hall bring in fresh ideas 
and news. Each session of the OAU 
stirs the young educated Ethiopians 
to question the mores and inhibi- 
tions which differentiate them from 
their generation in the rest of Africa. 





The Emperor is seventy-four this 
year and subject to the health 
| hazards of age. His apparent heir 
and eldest son, Prince Asfa Wossen, 
is fifty. While almost unknown in 
the outside world, the Prince is re- 
garded at home as a potential con- 
stitutional monarch who could com- 
mand support from the army, the 
' Church, and the young reformists. 
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decisive in the country. The 30,000- 


man army, plus another 30,000 
territorial reserves and police, sup- 
port but also constrain even the 
Emperor. They are vital to the 
integrity of the country, providing 
a protective force in the Somali 
border areas particularly. Chronic 
dissidents in that region threaten 
the authority of the crown. There 
is the classic tension between nomads 
and settled peoples, exacerbated by 
religious particularisms in the Mus- 
lim southeast. Eritrea to the north 
is a base for further possible dissident 
movement. Any ruler in Addis 
Ababa must maintain his authority. 
The army is his shield. 


The Orthedox Church represents 
the conservative strength of tradi- 
tion. Its 170,000 priests must be 
supported and heeded by any Ethio- 
pian ruler. The Primate of the 
Church is a member of the Crown 
Council, which guides the Emperor 
in important policy decisions. In 
the crisis of 1960 a threat of ex- 
communication helped to break up 
the palace revolt against the Em- 
peror. Moreover, the Church helps 
to maintain Ethiopia’s unique posi- 
tion as a Christian outpost, even 
though the majority of the country’s 
population today is not Christian. 


In any future change of regime the 
young reformists and the more far- 
sighted elders are bound to exert 
new pressures on the palace. So 
far the Emperor has not been able to 
bring himself to designate his son 
formally as his heir to the throne, 
and the issue of succession remains 
open to a possible challenge. The re- 
sult of this uncertainty is an atmo- 
sphere of suspicion and intrigue and 
of resentment against the Emperor. 
The young men in the ministries 
must continue the byzantine game of 
courting royal favor. No question- 
ing or criticism is tolerated. Thus 
the air in the capital is heavy with 
suppressed impatience and embar- 
rassment over vestigial obeisances 
to autocracy. 


The Emperor, who has been one 
of the great figures of Africa, has 
opened the doors to the modern 
world. In his own role he is superb. 
What is missing is a strong support- 
ing cast, empowered to speak with 
assurance. It is the public silence 
in Addis that is ominous. 





Man of Precision... 
he’s always sure of his bearings 


He should be. He's been intimately associated with them for a great many years. 
As a skilled employe of New Departure-Hyatt Bearings Division of General Motors, 
he operates a hydraulically controlled tracer lathe which machines the outer races 
of tapered roller journal bearings for railroad cars. 


The workmanship is precise, the inspection process rigid, resulting in bearings as 
nearly perfect as the most highly refined production methods can make them. 
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LETTERS TO AND FROM |THE EDITOR 


. More on the Troubled Campus 
Sir: 

I liked your supplement on the 
Troubled Campus (November Át- 
lantic) for several reasons, but best 
of all was Irving Kristol’s “Whats 
Bugging the Students.” In his dis- 
cussion of “participatory democ- 
racy” he touches upon the most 
crucial matters, which every young 
student ought to take to heart. For 
while his words accentuate the cul- 
de-sac which the students’ improb- 
able popular revolution may lead 
to, they also remind us of some- 
thing else that has been growing 
with us and in us since the death of 
the best of all Presidents: namely, 
the new belief that it is possible to do 
something about our condition; that 
we can, by aiding the Negro, dimin- 
ish our own worst image; that by 
protesting Vietnam we can show 
that we are peaceable; and that by 
teach-in, sit-in, and lay-down we 
can find a voice, all too ready, and 
brilliantly democratic in a way our 
fathers never dreamed of. But this 
overrunning of the democratic ideal 
before the world is ready to receive 
us only shows that our motives 
about peace are confused. 

About all the young student 
really sees, for the most part, is 
the utter black and white of it, 
and at his best, the choice between 
immediate notoriety through join- 
ing a group or slow recognition 
through being his own voice and 
doing his own part his own way. 

Thoreau never consented to join- 
ing the mob; and his disobedience 
was civil and truly the matter of 
private conscience. The phantom 
of his individualism eludes us and 






Atlantic 


continues to skulk by the woods that 
we haven’t discovered how to get 
out of yet. 


THEODORE HADDIN 
University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Sir: 

Mr. Kristol does not succeed in 
telling us much about what’s bug- 
ging the students. 

Student activists, he complains, 
do not have a “platform.” He fails 
to understand that the students are 
not a political party and that it is a 
mistake to expect a platform from 
them, even one in quotation marks, 
Politically active students constitute 
a pressure group for a better society. 
Since society can always be im- 
proved, it is not their function to 
celebrate even such social reforms 
as the Civil Rights and Voting 
Rights Acts. Their function is to 
keep up the pressure for more im- 
provement. It is Mr. Kristol, not 
the students, who would be spared 
disillusionment by celebrating the 
status quo. 

Mr. Kristol is in the habit of 
mentioning the increase in social 
security and medicare to students 
and receiving in return icy stares 
“of incomprehension and disdain.” 
Does he really expect the students 
to stop pressuring, even temporarily, 
for an end to the war in Vietnam, 
or for equal rights for all, or for a 
decent education, and instead dance 
in the streets because we have inched 
forward in a field where poverty 
races ahead? 

J. Rictarp 
Goddard College 
Plainfield, Vt. 


Repartee 


Sir: 

W. Allen Wallis (November At- 
lantic) says that the plight of the 
small college is desperate. He as- 
sumes, quite properly, that a college 
can be useful only if it has a strong 
faculty, but he goes on to the con- 
clusion that a strong faculty can be 
gathered together and retained only 
when there are graduate students. 
I know an exception to this rule that 
exists in a California college. 

Pomona College professors of Eng- 
lish, history, government, economics, 
philosophy, psychology, religion, and 
botany have contacts with Ph.D. 
candidates in the Claremont Gradu- 
ate School. The teachers of physics, 
chemistry, geology, and biology in 
the same college do not accept 
graduate students; nevertheless, their 
departments have become strong 
through year-round research that 
involves both interdepartmental and 
faculty-student cooperation. 

The infectious zeal that makes 
such cooperation possible has pro- 
duced many discoveries, described 
in scores of published papers. The 
program has attracted massive sup- 
port from federal and other sources, 
and has led to the building of the 
Seaver Science Center at a cost of 
more than six million dollars. These 
developments have attracted a few 
postdoctoral research workers. A 
professor does not leave the Seaver 
Center unless induced to do so by a 
phenomenal opportunity elsewhere. 
Clearly, the lack of graduate stu- 
dents has not prevented the develop- 
ment of strong departments. 

Proressor A. O. WOODFORD 


Pomona College 
Claremont, Calif. 
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te: Robert P. Wolff's “The Race 
College.” There is no doubt in 
mind that high scores on the 
T’s are reliable indicators of suc- 
sin college. ‘This is because col- 
2 exams are often a slightly 
nged version of the SAT’s in 
t only talent in the objective 
vloyment of information is re- 
red. However, both are hit-or- 
3s indicators of intelligence. All 
us know about those who take 
ims well and who deal with in- 
mation methodically and effi- 
ntly. Of this group there seems 
be a disappointingly high number 
ọ are nevertheless intellectually 
Tow and dull. 
Susan NEISULER 
Boston, Mass. 


Re: the Jeremy Larner article in 
November Atlantic, “The Col- 
e Drug Scene.” 
systematic investigation of hallu- 
ations indicates that unfortunate 
s effects in experimentation are 
eedingly rare: less than one in 
housand with normal volunteers, 
Į not much more frequent with 
ients. Few doctors who have 
ried on actual research with the 
igs regard them as dangerous. 
l am not in favor of unsupervised 
yerimentation by any undergrad- 
æ who can procure a sugar cube 
urated with LSD on the black 
rket. The experience is too 
uable to be wasted in that man- 
and can indeed be dangerous, 
n though such instances may be 
e. But no one need be afraid of 
unteering in an experiment com- 
ently supervised by a doctor 
h experience in the field. 
Proressor WALTER H. CLARK 
Andover Newton Theological School 
Newton Center, Mass. 


t 

The impression may have been 
sated by Professor Eric Solomon 
Free Speech at Ohio State,” 
wember Atlantic) that only by 
wing the university could a 
culty member maintain his aca- 
mic integrity. Personally, I have 
ore admiration for those among 
e faculty who stayed and helped 
get rid of the obnoxious rule. 
haps Professor Solomon enjoys 
ore academic freedom in his pres- 
it position than he enjoyed at Ohio 
ate, but he won’t do so because 


of his own: efforts. There are at 


Ohio State a large number of faculty 

and students who-have more aca- 

demic freedom now than before, 

in the knowledge that they them- 
selves brought it there. 

ARIE JANSSENS 

The Ohio State University 

Columbus, Ohio 


Sie: 

President Giddens’ comments on 
college athletics in the December 
Atlantic are about as derelict morally 
as the policies of the NCAA. What’s 
the difference, morally, whether a 
fullback is paid $15 a month for 
“laundry” or $16, or whether he 
plays on the back lot without a 
referee or in front of 50,000 with 
five officials? 

The real point is whether or not 
he’s a student. What we need are 
two changes: 1) limit eligibility to 
those proceding normally to a degree 
—that is, to those taking enough 
courses, properly distributed, to 
graduate in eight semesters; and 
2) budget. athletic funds as all 
others -— that is, income from ath- 
letics goes into general college reve- 
nue; expenditures are allocated from 
college revenue. Whether this re- 
sults in subsidizing athletics (or 
athletes) or in making a profit for 
home economics is a matter of in- 
stitutional policy. 

Beyond that, no holds barred. 
Nobody protests if a wealthy alum- 
nus (or the Ford Foundation, or the 
federal government, or the school’s 
own endowment) “keeps” a budding 
nuclear physicist in the luxury he 
expects. Why pick on the athlete? 
It just might be that a Joe Namath 
will do less damage to society than 
the nuclear physicist. 

RicHarp E. HASWELL 


Southwest Missouri State College 
Spring field, Mo. 


Sir: 

While James R. Killian made a 
number of important concessions 
at the conclusion of his article, 
“Teaching Is Better Than Ever” 
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(December Atlantic), he also over- 
looked a number of factors which 
deserve attention. 

Admittedly, many outstanding re- 
search scholars are also excellent 
teachers, partly because people with 
fertile, imaginative, creative minds 
can often bring those qualities into 
all of their work. Granted too that 
some research directly enhances 
classroom performance, since the 
professor’s work may enliven and 
illuminate his teaching in related 
areas. 

But this is not the whole story. 
Much research today is trivial and 
pretentious; other research is of such 
a highly specialized nature that its 
utility for the classroom is minimal. 
Many professors, moreover, go into 
excessive classroom detail concern- 
ing their special research interests 
at the expense of more important 
matters. 

It is commonplace knowledge that 
a professor’s academic reputation 
is based almost entirely upon his 
publications, his research grants, his 
officership in professional organi- 
zations, and his academic tours 
abroad. Whether or not he is doing 
a good teaching job is largely irrel- 
evant to his prestige and professional 
standing. And despite protestations 
to the contrary, advancement in 
our more prominent schools is largely 
and increasingly based on publica- 
tion. As a result, many professors 
with neither appetite nor real ca- 
pacity for research grimly go to work 
grinding out something — anything 
— to give their chairmen bargaining 
power when salaries and promotions 
are being decided. 

Proressor Reo M. CHRISTENSON 
Miami University 


Oxford, Ohio 


Sir: 

Your supplement gives rise to 
mixed thoughts and emotions on the 
part of this worried parent of four — 
one now in college, three several 
years away. 

The calm and scrupulous analysis 
of the situation by your twelve con- 
tributors with such varied back- 
grounds has helped me to under- 
stand problems and phenomena 
that have been flashed at me piece- 
meal in a variety of media with 
wild and sometimes frightening con- 
clusions. 

If Mary N. Gonzales, Tom Mayer, 
and Julie Hayden, for example, are 
typical of the nonconformist under- 
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|graduates of the sixties, then I do 
| not have much to fear. 

| Robert P. Wolffs discussion of the 
| race for college, with all its tensions 
(and the subsequent specialization 
of the students at such an early 
stage of their college life, was a 
| revelation. I wonder if these ten- 
sions after qualification have some 
(effect on the restlessness of the un- 
'dergraduate as indicated by the 
protests, drugs, and other activities 
as outlined. 

Because of the lurid headlines we 
read about undergraduate activities, 
I was surprised and pleased to find 
more than half of your articles 
dealing with other aspects of uni- 
ersity education. There seems to 
ibe as much unrest, although of a 
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Several full-length responses to 
Troubled Campus contributors will ap- 
pear in subsequent issues of the 
ATLANTIC. — THE EDITORS 


Between war and peace 
SIR: 

Eric Larrabee’s “The Pursuit of 
Peace” (November Atlantic) com- 
bined in the same issue with “The 
Troubled Campus” — particularly 
Mary N. Gonzales’ “A Vote for 
Student Protest” ~- was a stroke of 
genius. 

Mrs. Gonzales is quite right abcut 
the authoritarian error of stereo- 
‘typing the protester and is also 
correct that a university student 








a From Switzerland recently came an order for several should at some point feel arousal 
year-round Techbuilt Vacation Cottages. The Swiss about social injustices. She should 
know an award-winning architectural design and winter- ibe reminded, however, that “right- 
summer holiday pleasure package when they see one. | eous wrath and insistence” is not 
a Be informed. Learn why even the quality and pre- the domain, exclusively, of “‘in- 


telligent” students. 
| Mr. Larrabee is smashingly cor- 
rect that today’s student is aca- 


cision-minded Swiss choose our famous money-saving 
modular contemporary designs, flexible interiors, floor- 
to-sky windows. Write for fact-packed, monon illus- | demicaliy. superior, probably not 
trated Vacation Cottage portfolio. Send 25¢ to Techbuilt, being intellectually stimulated, and 
Inc., Dept. A26, Box 193, Cambridge, Massachusetts. | blessed with an abundance of energy: 

Thus, he seeks other emotional 


‘outlets, such as gregarious pro- 
CHB U IL i vacation Cottage estato 














Only Zenith gives you the 
perfect stereo blend—a 320 watt* 
totally solid state amplifier 

and tuning system powering eight matched an 
balanced speakers (including two giant : 
15” woofers and two exponential horns) sealed in 
a full-width sound chamber-to create the most natur 
sound in home console stereo. See the wide selection | 
quality stereo instruments—in the elegance of authentic. 
fine furniture styling and exquisite hand crafted cabinetry 
at your Zenith dealers now. o 














| Mrs. 
| modern definition of peace Mr. 
| Larrabee strives to identify: a con- 
| dition of peace which could be 
termed “not-war.” Not-war is not 
| complete peace, but neither is it 
genocidal at the other extreme. 

| I am presently recovering from 
| wounds received while serving with 
| the Third Marine Division at Da 
‘Nang, Vietnam. 

| Major D. E. Jones, JR. 
UNITED STATES ! San Diego, Calif. 
SAVINGS BONDS 


Mr. Larrabee’s essay “The Pur- 
suit of Peace”? is very thought- 
provoking. He makes an interesting 
case for the use of ground forces in 
| South Vietnam but fails to convince 


| Sir: 
| 
| 


me that guerrilla warfare is the 
,only “moral equivalent of war,” 
| or that the civilian virtues of courage, 
_ trustworthiness, and endurance are 
| merely pale reflections of their mili- 
‘tary equivalents. 


Twenty-five years ago on May 
1, 1941, the U.S. Treasury 
issued the first Series E 
Savings Bond to Franklin D, | I agree with Mr. Larrabee that 
Roosevelt. leas $ 

iwar invites attention and compels 


* 


That purchase, in the words 
of Lyndon Johnson, ‘‘set 
into motion the greatest 
thrift program the world has 
ever known.” 


Since 1941 Americans have 


| thought. This is the reason for the 
teachings and for the demonstrations 
(on both sides of the issue). And 
certainly a language of doves and 
hawks is inadequate in the compli- 


bought more than cated world of today. 
$150,000,000,000 worth of Our nation must weep with and 
ee oe for every man who dies in battle 


| until we can bring about a worthy 
and honorable moral equivalent of 
‘war, and this must be negotiation 
| and compromise. The stumbling 
| block, of course, is that this requires 
‘civilian courage, trustworthiness, 
land endurance, which will indeed 
| make their military equivalents seem 
| pale! 


From these savings have 
come new homes, college 
educations, dream vacations, 
paid-up hospital bills, more 
satisfying retirements. 


Americans still own almost 
$50 billion in Savings Bonds. 
$50 billion worth of personal 
security. Security from want. 
From fear. From loss 


of independence. Lors R. Martin 


Alexandria, Va. 
And security from loss of 


freedom in a troubled world. | India’s sacred cows 

yr Join the greatest tai Sir: 
program in the world. For ‘ : 
your future and your It is amazing that Leland Hazard 
family’s future. And your could write “Strong Medicine for 
country’s future. India” (December Atlantic) without 


_ including a discussion of the im- 
mense burden imposed upon the 
‘subcontinent by the Hindu venera- 


A | tion for animals. 

The land that will produce food 
U. S. Savings for animals will produce food for 
human beings. There are millions 
Bonds of monkeys, billions of rats, and 
a. {more than 236 million cattle in 

Å? The U. S. Government does i R : ag 
WE co for Ms odrertisement. India, of which only about 20 million 
Ir is presented as a public service in cooper- are milk cows. These sacred cattle 

ation with the Treasury Department and 


The Advertising Council. consume millions of tons of food 
every day. So far as American aid 








Gonzales must accept the p 


policies are concerned, they raise — 

the question, Are we feeding the 
people or the holy cows? 

OJ L. BRANNAMAN 

Sacramento, Calif. 


Sm: 

Leland Hazard’s article will repel 
rather than convince the enlightened 
citizenry of India of the error of 
their ways. 

It may be true that India’s admin- 
istrative house requires an overhaul- 
ing. Yet one may ask, Is any sizable 
government free of strangling and 
effete bureaucracy? Will India per- 
mit itself to be singled out in this 
offensive manner from the remainder 
of our aid recipients? 

Now we come to Mr. Hazard’s 
second “nomination,” admonishing 
India to join the exclusive fraternity 
of nuclear powers. At a time when 
the responsible nations of the earth 
are bending every effort in the di- 
rection of nonproliferation (at stake 
may be the very survival of all of 
us), Mr. Hazard’s proposal that the 
solution of India’s problems may 
well depend upon the possession 
of the bomb is utterly dismaying. 

Syivan I. SELIGMAN 
Audubon, N. J. 


Ars longa 


Sir: 

I should like to take a moment to 
comment on the creative aspects of 
your magazine, in particular on 
Peter Davison’s “Bright Being” in 
the November Atlantic. Here is an 
utterly beautiful piece of verse. 

Mixes WINTER 
Fairfax, Va. 


A gross exaggeration 
Sir: 

I join Mark Twain in charging 
“gross exaggeration” in the prema- 
ture announcement of the demise of 
The Crisis in Ralph McGill’s article 
on W. E. B. DuBois (November At- 
lantic). The Crisis is very much alive 
and — with a circulation of 126,000 
— bigger than ever. 


Henry Lee Moon 
Director, Public Relations, NAACP 
New York City 


Some ATLANTIC readers have inquired 
about the manufacturers of the toys 
described in George Bowman’s article 
entitled “Trend in Toys” in our De- 
cember issue. To the best of our knowl- 
edge, the toys exist only in Mr. Bow- 
man’s imagination. — THE EDITORS 


ES, as a sequel we're giving 
_the Chess Master and World’s 
Blindfold Champion away in this 
year’s Paul Masson Chess Tour- 
nament, as well. For the following 
reason: 
He was a roaring success. 
Actually, he played the first three 
winners in a Grand Prize Grand Tour that took 
him to Seekonk, deren ees Houston, Texas, 
~«. and New York; playing all comers and dispensing 
champagne in a chessmasterly manner. 
This year Koltanowski’s bounty will consist of 
Paul Masson California Sherry (Fine, Cocktail, 
Rare Dry, Pale Dry, Rare Cream, and Golden 
Cream), Port (Tawny, Rare Tawny, and Rich Ruby), 
and Vermouth (Sweet and Double Dry): slow, 
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WHITE 





thoughtful drinks, ideally suited to chess play 
All entries will receive a pocket-size “Inter 
national Laws of Chess” with an introduction b 
Koltanowski. Second through 100th prizes ar 
of the deluxe edition, and autographed by th 
Master himself. 
So go to it. White to play and mate in two moves 


| | Dear Paul Masson Chess Expert, Dept. A-5, Saratoga, Calif., 
| 


| Here is my solution for Mr. Koltanowskis_ n PH be delighted 
to receive the International Laws of Chess. Also, | hope mine is among the 
first correct answers checked after April 1, 1966. I understand that unless my 

| answer is postmarked before then it will be ineligible for a prize, 
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Buick ’66 Electra 225. The one car Buick owners look up to. 


You can’t buy a better car than a Buick. 

And you can't buy a better Buick than a 
1966 Buick Electra 225. 

When you consider that every Buick gets 
the best of everything, you can imagine 
what the best of Buicks gets. 

that we tune the Electra more care- 
fully than other Buicks. Tuning, as you 
know, is an obsession with us. Everything 
on every Buick has to blend with ything 
else. Performance. Styling. Ride. Han- 
dling. Everything. For an idea of what we 
mean, think how an engine responds to a 


tuneup. Now think about getting the same 
response from the entire car. The whole, 
beautifully balanced, meticulously engi- 
neered car. That’s Buick tuning. 
Now think of a few things that make the 
Electra 225 what it is today. The majestic 
uper Turbine transmission. A ma > 401- 
cu. in. Wildeat V-8. A suspension that takes 
the rough off the world. Luxury, lux- 
The following safety items 
are standard on all Buicks: front and rear 
seat belts, inside and outside rear view mir- 
rors, padded dash and sun visors, back-up 


1966 Buick. The tuned ear. 


lights, dual-speed windshield wipers and 
washers. Our suggestion on the subject of 
seat belts? Use them.) 

Money? Some think a man who can a 
ford an Electra 225 is above thinking abou 
money. We doubt it. ( 
about money is how Electra owners ge 
enough of it to become Electra owners.) Sc 
Ele ; are tuned to last. And they cost 
less than you might have thought in the 
first place. (With us, green is more than 
the color of envy. Or grass.) There now 
Things are looking up already, aren't they? 


f 
t 


ter all, thinking 


t 
) 
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HOW-THE WASTELAND BEGAN 


The Early Days of Radio 


BY CARL DREHER 


One of the original pioneers of broadcasting, Carl Dreher brings back the erithusiasm and . EE R 


the exasperation of the days when wireless began and young David Sarnoff and William 


Paley set up their rival shops. Mr. Dreher spent a good many years as a radio engineer - 


and was director of recording at RICO Studios when he turned to writing. He is now science 


editor of THE NATION. ` 


ioe before the mass broadcasting of the twenties - 


there were several fitful attempts at radio telephony. 
On December, 24, 1906, Professor Reginald A. 


Fessenden transmitted clear speech and music from 


his experimental station at Brant Rock, Massachu- 
setts. His audience was limited to wireless telegra- 


‘phers, mostly on ships at sea. Beginning in 1907, 


Lee de Forest conducted similar experiments, cul- 
minating in the 1910 broadcast cf Caruso and.other 
artists of the Metropolitan Opera Company, what- 
ever the defects of that achievement. 

- By 1916 De Forest had an authentic, broadcasting 
station. at High Bridge on the Harlem River in 
New York powered by his three-element vacuum 
tube and. complete with phonograph records, with 
De Forest himself sometimes acting as a primeval 
disc jockey. The listeners, until World War I caused 
a shutdown of all such activities, were largely ama- 
teurs. A 

After the war, I was working as a iia 
assistant in the laboratory of Professor Alfred N. 
Goldsmith at the Collėge of the City of New York. 
Dr. Goldsmith was a leading radio engineer, and 
I -had had the good fortune of being one of his 


' students. The laboratory was supported in part.by 
the Marconi, Wireless ` Telegrapk Company _ of. 


America; the predecessor of RCA. In the latter part 
of 1918, a flotilla of U: S. destroyers equipped with 
radio telephones was anchored in the Hudson, 
and several of us listened to the conversations. The 


speech quality was tolerable but badly broken u; 
by spark: transmissions from other vessels. Since w 


- had all heard De Forest’s High. Bridge broadcast: 


the thought that radio telephony might have enter 
tainment value naturally reoccurred to us, but th 


-interference was so severe that we saw little chanc 


of commercial application. Dr. Goldsmith recalled 
however, that in 1916 David. Sarnoff had’ submitte 


_ to his superiors in the Marconi Company a: pro 


spectus for what he called a “Radio Music Box. i 

“I have in mind,” Sarnoff had written, “a pla: 
of development which would make radio a ‘house 
hold utility’ in the same sense as the piano or phono 
graph. The idea is to bring music into the house b' 
wireless. . . . The ‘Radio Music Box’ can be sup 
plied with amplifying tubes and- a loudspeake 
telephone, all of which can be mounted’ in on 


box. The box can be placed on a table in th 


parlor or living-room, the switch set according! 
and the transmitted music. be received.” 
- Although it was coolly received by the official 


i of the Marconi Company, who had their minds’o1 


transoceanic and marine telegraphy, the musi 
box memorandum was one of the early steps i) 
Sarnoff’s -Horatio Alger rise. ‘The next year h 
became commercial manager of the Marcon 
Company. The’ job did- not pay much — abou 
forty-five dollars a week, I was told — but it wa 


_ already a remarkable success for an immigrant i 


a business where, by established custom, Jews wer 
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i situation’ -is . characteristic: 
Couldn’t compete with Gentiles in a Gentile indus- 
try if :I “were merely: as good as they. were: 


mie down. So I decided to be twice as good. o 


begun. -People were not afraid of him as they are 
now, when, with perhaps two’ exceptions, no 


would dare to tell a humorous anecdoté about him, 
: or concede publicly that even- a genius is a human 


ities in his makeup. Nor,. though he was always 
<4 busy, was his time then rationed as if he were 
a creating the world in seven days. fpr ey 
Sarnoff was extraordinary — he had: phenomenal 
clarity of mind. `The salient point quickly ‘emerged 


‘out. He who at ten spoke only Russian or Yiddish 
“now. expressed himself in pellucid English sentences, 
: ah never ‘the’ slightest hesitation; as if he were 





his brain. But if you interrupted him with a ques- 


_hot employed. “Sarnoff’s later remark about that 
-“I realized that- I . 


if I were, say; twice as good, they coúldn’t hold - 


«We all knew, even then, that. his: rise had. only ~ 
one on the fifty-third floor of the RGA building - 


being. with, perhaps, a few little faults-and absurd- ` 


“reading from a. manuscript already completed in . 





E stations, ‘where the money was coming in: (though, 


But 


not much of it) instead of going out. In the mean--. 


“time, Westinghouse had established ‘other broad- 


casting stations, including one- at Néwark, New. 


-Jersey, a location. dictated by the fact that thé / 


company had a meter-manufacturing plant ‘there 


and. the station could lay down a signal in nearby . = 


New York and western Connecticut ‘as well as 


j northern New Jersey. RCA paid half the: Operating 


expenses of this early WJZ, and in 1923 took over_ i 


` Radio Group: broadcasting in the metropolitan 


area. ‘I was recalled from the provinces by my su- . 
periors in the RCA engineering. department to^ 
serve as chief, control operator .of the new station, `; 
and after a few months, as engineer in charge. 

The installation: was. in Aeolian Hall on Forty- 
Second ‘Street, just west of Fifth Avenue, The 


‘Aeolian Company made player pianos; thus the,- 


in any discussion. with him, one reason being that | ~ 


-if you had any wit of your:own, Sarnoff: brought it’ ` and it was close to the theatrical district. 


location imparted a‘ ‘faintly artistic, atmosphere, ^ 
A part” 


` of the sixth floor was converted into studios, one“ 


for WJZ, the other for a companion station, WJY; oe 


which never amounted to much but enabled ‘thè’ ` 
RCA- publicists to call the’ facility Broadcast, 
`- Central? 


On the roof a trarismitter ‘building and" | 


.- two one-hundred-foot towers were erected, giving °° 
‘the antennas an elevation of about’ four hundred 


” feet above the street. 


‘served ‘a threefold purpose: 


From its dedication on ‘May 15," 1923, WJZ" 
it ehabled RCA to. - 


"sell receiving sets, the income from which shortly’. : 
“made the company’s’ telegraph business a mere .’ 


sideline. Second, it enabled the Radio Group.. ` 


(mainly RCA, General „Electric, and Westinghouse) « 
' to contend with the Telephone Company for control 
sof broadcasting. Third, it gave David Sarnoff hiš- 
\ radio music box and, though not. for, that reason ` 


alone, brought him to the top of a corporation ; 


~. which grew from some four hundred employees to. 


ninety thousand, and which in 1964 ‘had assets of i 


~ over $1.1 billion, with a- profit of over $82. million, . 
‘after taxes on ics of $1.8 billion. RCA is still ruled ` 


< seventy-five. 


by Sarnoff, a nearly absolute industrial monarch at 


"ay A 


t 


Gie from radio telegraphy into broadcasting, ` 


ae “tién, or an observation which he could riot have 
* ° anticipated, he. took off ‘on the changed’ course 
> + With: the same fluency. - 

A Equally i impressive was the authority ‘he radiated. 
Š He ` was not a big executive yet, but lie had the 
= posture of one. Nor was-it only a posture. “The 
E difference between you and me,” he said ‘a few 
me years ‘latér to a group of. RCA engineers . and 
E: ._ executives, ig that Pm, willing to take respon- 
i. sibility.” Not that we were lacking in confidence 
€- ourselves — much less subservient — but. we knew 
E from’ sometimes painful experience that he would 
‘=. betright' more often, in’ business matters, than we.. 
È= “céuld possibly hope to be. 

: In 1920, after the formation of RCA, Sarnoff 
ae renewed ‘his radio music box proposal. The time 
oo was now propitious. ‘Dr. Frank Conrad was broad- 
i “casting - music from his station 8XK, and the audi- 
“,. - @hcé was- spreading in’ widening circles from: an ` 
=. aimateur.nucleus.to a large’ part of the’ population 
ao in Pittsburgh.. The station was not an ordinary 
Aa 73 

F... amateur . station — the ‘Xx indicated; a special 
a experimental license — any. more than Conrad, was 
iy ‘an ordinary amateur. He was assistant chief engi- 


cae, . neervof the. Westinghouse Company.” In November, 
-., 1920,.KDKA took over from 8XK, and that was 
“the real beginning of ‘broadcasting. With~ this 
-background;: the RCA ‘directors allowed: Sarnoff 
32000 to develop :a broadcast receiver. ‘ 
‘In 1921 a short but sharp depression upset the 
- economy. ` “I was among those affectëd by it. RCA 
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. had a lower budget for research, and: I was assigned’. 
as an. ge acer and telegrapher at the outlying _ 


I was, in a sense, disorbiting myself as an engineer.’ 


Although I. was still -doing technical work, I was. 


"now -dealing not only with a. technical staff but ` 
.. with’ announcers, musicians, actors, -politicians, : 
and other public figures, and--with the public itself. < 
. Even further from his origins was the program, 
- manager, Charles B. Popenoe, who~came to the ~ | 
‘station from Newark, where he had.been a super- o” 
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“visor inthe factory. He.too was a technical man, `, 
~ with a degree in’ mechanical - engineering. He.. 


- . He ran 
x `- i k ae rs 


oh b 
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was a driving, aggressive type, very tall, with the 
manner of a martinet transparently concealing 
much uncertainty and self-doubt. I considered him 
a Babbitt — Sinclair Lewis had just written the 
book — but we got along well and were even 
friends on balance. 

My staff consisted mainly of thirty-five-dollar-a- 
week wireless operators home from the sea, with a 
few men from Newark-Westinghouse and General 
Electric-Schenectady. They were divided into three 
functional groups: control operators, who worked 
in a room on the sixth floor between the two studios, 
switching, adjusting volume, and sending audio 
currents up to the roof; outside operators, who 
picked up program material at hotels, concert halls, 


‘the Lewisohn Stadium; and the transmitter opera- 
‘tors, who put the stuff on the air. One of the outside 


operators became president of the Institute of Radio 
Engineers, the highest honor that could befall an 
electronics engineer; another operator, this one in 
the roof gang, committed several murders and 
died in prison. The rest of us fell in between. 

In the nature of things, announcers. were more 


` in the public eye than operators. WJZ incubated 


several prominent ones: Milton J. Cross and 
Thomas H. Cowan, who came from Newark, and 
Norman Brokenshire and Ted Husing, who were 
hired in New York. The explosive celebrity of 
announcers was another sign that broadcasting 
would attract an ever increasing mass audience 
and become big business. At first, since every 
would-be orator wanted to be an announcer and 
the eligible ones could be hired for fifty dollars a 
week, the Westinghouse-RCA policy was to play 
them down so that they would not be getting 
swelled heads and demanding raises. They were 
not allowed to use their names on the air, and opera- 
tors did some of the announcing. Identification 
was by cryptic call letters, beginning with 4 for 
announcers and O for operators. After the station 
moved to New York, operators announced only in 
emergencies, as when poor Brokenshire had to be 
yanked off the air because he was too obviously 
intoxicated. ` 

Nor did time become precious at WJZ until about 
1925. Popenoe and I would be at the station most 
of the day, each managing in his own domain. In 
the evening, except for big events, we would 
monitor at home, he in a New Jersey suburb and I 
in Manhattan a mile or two from the station, with 
a direct-order wire to the control room. If I heard 
some out-of-town station on our wavelength, I 


would take WJZ off the air, with a suitable an- 


nouncement from the studio, for five minutes or so 
and try to get the offender’s call letters so that 
I could complain to the radio inspector in the 
morning. One reason for this cavalier disregard 
for continuity of service was that much. of the 
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early program material was hardly worth broac 
casting. Aspiring instrumentalists who should hav 
been organ-grinders, church vocalists who dreame 
of the Metropolitan, inspirational speakers wh 
beat their wives might manage to get on the air 
Popenoe could not scrounge up anything bette: 
The only time liberties could not be taken was whe 
we were broadcasting a prizefight. 

Occasionally, real talent came our way, but 
might not sound as good on the air as it did i 
the concert hall. One evening a big New Yor 
politician and real estate operator brought Ber. 
iamino Gigli to the studio, and he sang arias fc 
half an hour. I stayed at the station to see that a 
went well, but it didn’t. Gigli had a powerft 
tenor, and the studio was about the size of 
modern ranch-house living room. He sang at fu 
volume, and the distortion was hideous. W 
begged him to hold it down, but he only smile 
and sang louder. Later I was told that he ha 
cabled his relatives in Italy to listen for him, an 
thought if he sang fortissimo, they would hear hir 
better. 


O.: chief competitor was WEAF, the Telephon 
Company’s station, with studios at 195 Broadwa 
and.a transmitter atop the old Bell Laboratorie 
building on West Street. The Telephone Com 
pany’s Long Lines network was available fo 
connecting WEAF with other stations, and loca 
pickup facilities were likewise superior. The Tele 
phone Company would not furnish long-distanc 
service to RGA stations at any time, and locz 
service only by special arrangement between Sarno! 
and their executives for events of great publi 
importance. Otherwise we had to rely on line 
leased from the Western Union Telegraph Com 
pany, and in the case of WJZ’s connection to th 
RCA Washington station, from Postal Telegrapk 
The service was good, considering that thes 
systems were not designed for telephony; but some 
times noise was excessive, and now and then th 
lines would fail entirely — once while Mary Garde: 
was singing from a New York hotel ballroom. 

For the first few years, radio was held in abou 
the same repute as the theater was in Elizabetha: 
England, and that caused the worst debacle 1: 
WJZ’s history. David Lloyd George, the war 
time Prime Minister, came to the United States i 
the autumn of 1923, shortly after his fall fror 
power and my ascension to engineer in charge 
One of his principal addresses was before a distir 
guished gathering at the Lotos Club. By skillft 
maneuvering, Sarnoff took the event away from th 
Telephone Company, and to make certain ther 
would be no failure, he pressed the Telephone off 
cials to furnish wire service from the club to th 
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* predominantly my fault. 


WJZ control room. When our outside operator 
started to set up a microphone on the speakers’ 
table, a club functionary declared that it was out 
of the question to put the intrusive instrument 
before the eminent though disowned statesman. 
Finally they compromised — the microphone would 
be hidden in a bowl of roses. 

None of us had had experience with the 
acoustic properties of roses. Those at the Lotos Club 
muffled the sound considerably: the vowels came 
through, but the consonants, riding on ‘higher fre- 


quencies, were down. Still,.the quality would have ' 


got by had it not been for .an error in the original 
installation of the lines between the control room 
and the transmitter. The electricians had put in 
lead-covered cable, and no one had corrected thém. 
The lead gave good mechanical protection, but 
discriminated against the higher tones. The com- 
bination of the two attenuations was fatal. 

I was in the control room when Lloyd George 
began speaking. He sounded as if he were shouting 
into a rain barrel. Now and then a word was in- 
telligible, but as for getting the drift of his argu- 
ment, he might as well have been talking in Turk- 
ish. The Telephone Company’s representative 
called my attention to the fact that the speech 
coming over the lines was understandable, while 


‘the monitoring signal we were taking off the air 


was not. I knew, moreover, that the telephone 
circuit was “flat? — that is, equalized to transmit 
all frequencies within the speech range. The 
trouble was entirely our responsibility. Soon the 
switchboard was swamped with calls from listeners 
who, had tuned to other stations to check their 
receiving sets, and wanted to tell us what we 
already knew only too well. 


There was nothing we could do. As any high- 


-fidelity fan will understand, with modern equip- 


ment much could have been done; but then, today’s 
speaker, whether he is the President of the United 


- States or Fidel Castro, has the microphone stuck in 


front of his nose. I was marginally thankful for 
one thing — Sarnoff was at the Lotos Club, and the 
full measure of the debacle would not be apparent 
‘to him until later. 

Sarnoff could exercise a kind of baronial charm, 
or he could hurl administrative lightnings, and 
I knew it was going to be the lightnings this time. 
A high-level conference was convened at his Wool- 
worth Tower office thirty-six hours after the fatal 
broadcast, and I was invited. The trouble was not 
Others were responsible 
for the design of the station, and until the micro- 
phone was buried in the roses, none of us had real- 
ized how serious the cable losses really were. Still, 
results are what count, and these results would 
take a lot of explaining. My job was at stake. On 
my way downtown that morning, I decided to 
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wait out the inevitable recriminations and counter- 
recriminations, and then make as clear and candid 
a statement as I could manage, not concealing the 
fact that if I had had a sharper ear, I could have 
detected the cable trouble earlier and taken steps 
to have it corrected. 

Sarnoff was loaded for bear, as we all knew he 
would be. Sitting at the head of the big conference 
table, he referred to his mortification at having 
wrested Lloyd George from the Telephone Com- 
pany and then having the job botched by his tech- 
nical people. Why? At first everyone felt obliged 
to defend the past decisions and actions of his own 
department. I was silent. Sarnoff’s fury was rising. 
What was most to be feared was not the loss of a job, 
not even the setback of a career, but his contempt. 
Finally there was an opening, and I began to speak. 
Desperation, instead of tying my tongue as often 
happened, made me suddenly fluent. I ended with 
the assurance that with what we now knew and 


_ remedial measures that were already under way, it . 
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could not happen again. 

“That was a good speech,” Sarnoff said, and 
ended the conference. He knew what he needed to 
know. He was not vindictive, only efficient. Had 
there been a recurrence, heads would have. rolled, 
but we took care to see that there was none. 


de clash between the Radio Group and the Tele- 
phone Company was never an open one, for the 
antagonists recognized what the elder Morgan 
called “community of interest.” Nor was the con- 
troversy confined to broadcasting. There were 
all sorts of conflicts over commercial and patent 
rights, particularly vacuum tube patents, and the 
stakes were enormous. Everyone wanted to build 
up a position of strength -for an eventual settle- 
ment. An arbitrator was agreed on, and hearings, 
arguments, decisions, and compromises extended 
over a period of years, with some of the leading’ 
lawyers and most expensive law firms in the country 
representing the parties. During this interval of 
private litigation, the Radio Group stations were 
debarred from selling time. From the moment the 
carrier went on the air to the sign-off at night, WJZ 
was on a sustaining basis. It alone cost $100,000 a 
year to maintain. 

All the income came from the sale of receiving 
sets, and Sarnoff was determined to hold down costs 
so long as the stations had no income of their own. 
It was humiliating to him not to be able to pay the 
artists; he said so at the WJZ opening. It was even 
worse for the artists. Amang the aspiring sopranos, 
I remember one girl who could sing and who had 
looks and charm besides. Her name was Doris Doe, 
and she was very successful later. On her appear- 








ances at WJZ she was always accompanied by her 
mother, and I used to talk to them in the control 
room. Doris was invited by an crgan company 
which had a regular remote program to sing at their 
studio. She hoped they might offer her a fee, how- 
ever small— perhaps five dollars— but money 
was not mentioned. ‘“‘How is one expected to live?” 
her mother asked, and I had no answer. 

It was a problem, and not a minor one. But after 
1924 it was no longer a problem for the Telephone 
Company. Their broadcasting department had 
losses of $100,000 in both 1923 and 1924, but 1925 
showed an operating profit of $150,000. They were 
selling time. The advertisers who were buying the 
time not only supported the station but could pay 
the performers. Popenoe could get the advertisers 
to pay selected performers, mostly dance orchestras 
or other surefire draws, but he had to give the 
time free. . 

The dual scheme of the Telephone Company 
was largely the creation of George F.- McClelland, 
Popenoe’s opposite number at WEAF. To McClel- 
land more than any other individual is due whatever 
acclaim or opprobrium commercial broadcasting 
merits. Before he joined the Telephone Company 
he was secretary of the Association of National Ad- 
vertisers — the right background and the right man. 
Action came fast. Before the end of 1922, McClel- 
land was calling on the head of the William H. 
Rankin advertising agency to ask them to sell their 
clients a ten-minute talk over WEAF for $100. 
He did sell ten minutes to the president of Rankin, 
who used it for a talk on Advertising and Its Rela- 
tion to the Public on December 30, 1922. By 
March, 1923, McClelland had sponsored entertain- 
ment on the air, and was offering a balanced mix 
of commercial and nonpaying presentations. 

‘Phe advertising message was at first handled with 
the utrfiost caution. The Telephone executives and 
publicists understood the difference between acver- 
tising in publications and on radio, where in effect 
the audience was forced to listen to the advertising 
message in return for entertainment. William Peck 
Banning, a former assistant vice president of AT&T 
who wrote a history of the WEAF experiment 
(Commercial Broadcasting Pioneer, Harvard University 
Press, 1946), says: “Sales arguments like those in the 
‘commercials’ that are common today were consid- 
ered offensive to listeners and, therefore, antagonis- 
tic to the station’s policy of building a following by 
the. broadcasting of the best possible programs 
available and the avoidance of offense.” Banning 
refers to an argument between a radio-time sales- 
man and the manager of WEAF over the propriety 


of mentioning toothpaste on the air, and comments: © 


“The contrast between this ‘squeamishness,’ as a 
member of WEAF’s original staff has termed it, 
and today’s frank references to intimately personal 
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subjects is certainly marked; and there is much ev 
dence that the restraint insisted upon at WEA 
would appeal to listeners now.” 


To restraint of which Banning wistfully speal 
was not only public-relations wisdom within th 
Telephone Company but also apprehension that tk 
government might step in. Radio was under tł 
jurisdiction of the Department of Commerc: 
headed by Herbert Hoover. Legally there was n 
basis for regulation of broadcasting, not even for a 
location of wavelengths, but Mr. Hoover’s shar 
distaste for radio advertising did have some regul: 
tive effect. In his address at the conference of i: 
dustry representatives in February, 1922, he saic 


-“It is inconceivable that we should allow so great 


possibility for service to be drowned in advertisin 
chatter.” It proved to be quite conceivable, but fc 
the time being the broadcasters were prudent. 

At this juncture Sarnoff was of the same mind ; 
Hoover. He envisioned NBC in 1922 under variou 
names — Public Service Broadcasting Compan: 
National Radio Broadcasting Company, America 
Broadcasting Gompany — as a nonprofit organiz: 
tion supported by 2 percent of the gross broadca 
receiver sales of RCA, Westinghouse, General Ele: 
tric, and their licensees. Advertising was to k 
barred. For several years he also considered, an 
publicly advocated, the endowment of broadcastin 
stations by philanthropists. 

Even after the founding of NBC in 1926, thes 
visions persisted. Owen D. Young, the RCA chai: 
man of that period, regarded NBC as a “sem 
philanthropic activity . . . an investment in tk 
youth of America.” Between Young and Sarnot 
NBG acquired an advisory council which include 
John W. Davis, William Green, Charles Evar 
Hughes, Dwight W. Morrow, Elihu Root, Juli 
Rosenwald, and at one time, Robert Hutchins. 

Within five years all these noble dreams ha 
vanished. The dreams were a compound of publ: 
relations puffery and good faith; to some exter 
the dreamers even believed in their dreams. Bi 
reality soon asserted itself. The essential factor i 
the formation of NBC was the merger of WEA 
and WJZ into one company. WEAF (later WNBC 
became the key station of what was known as tł 
Red Network, while WJZ became the key station ı 
the Blue Network. (The WJZ chain was later sol 
to the American Broadcasting Company in 194 
under a Federal Communications Commission ru 
ing prohibiting multiple ownership of networks ser: 


-ing substantially the same area.) RCA paid 4 


million for WEAF after the Telephone Compan 
finally decided that entertainment and broadcas 
ing were incompatible with their primary missio1 
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vii ing Systern., CBS was a factor in the transition from 
Youiig’s ‘semiphilanthropy to a. normal corporate 
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“machine'salesman and catch-as-catch-can promoter 
named George Coats, who wandered into a radio 
-industry gathering at the Hotel Astor in New York 
in 1926 and stayed. Another was Major J. Andrew 
‘White, long with RCA in various capacities and 
sports -broadcaster. for WJZ; Popenoe had beaten 
chim out for the program manager’s job. The third 
>. was the concert manager Arthur Judson, who had 

2 tried to interest Sarnoff in an NBC concert bureau 
and had. been rebuffed. -These three, with’ a few 


*.’ ¢alléd United Independent Broadcasters. 
D sighed up sixteen stations for ten hours ‘a week of 


mo neither wire lines: nor capital’ The Columbia. 
on _ Phonograph Company, alarmed by the tie-up. be- 

“tween RCA and the Victor Talking Machine Com- 
‘pany which was then in.the making, bought into 
the network with $163,000. The name was changed 
tő Columbia Phonograph ` Broadcasting: System. 
Operations then began, but losses amounted ‘to 


time. Next, Jerome: H. Louchheim, a Philadelphia 
‘millionaire, .went in with some. associates. After 
they had invested almost $400, 000, the network was 


2 wanted out. open came William S. Paley. 


Tas siren came to Paley because his-father, 
Samuel, was president and principal stockholder 


he was twenty- -sevén — was the- advertising 
“entito the presidency. But after looking the situa- 
“tion’ over and noting a sharp rise in the sales of 


S 





ar decideėd his vocation was in radio. The Paley family 
y _ bought the network from the’ Louchheim: interests 
-ata knockdown price, William, S: Paley became 


as. dropped, and NBC had competition. 
“About the-only thing Sarnoff and Paley had ‘in 
common was that‘both were Jews. Sarnoff was ten 





less: telegraphy) for twenty-three - years and knew 
‘more about it than anyone else. ‘Paley was so igno- 
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:” By chet time a third Hod was gestating, the: . - 
E -one which was to become the Columbia Broadcast- 


‘drive for maximum profitability. One of the prime- 
“moyérs in the. CBS development was a paving- © 


“lesser associates, formed a paper network which they, 
They ~.. 


Bi * network time at fifty dollars an hour, but they had ` 


$100,000. a month, and after three. months: the ` 
:phonograph í company. was glad. to sell the:network - 
back. for $10,000 and thirty hours of-broadcasting |. 


of the Congress. ‘Cigar Company, which: had a, 
ontract with the Columbia network: Young Paley - 


taanager of the cigar company and the heir appar- - 


-president on January 3, 1929, ‘the Phonograph 


me ' years older. He-had been in radio (including wire- 
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, away fifty miles from- the transmitter. ; 

family had been so poor that, as one of his brothers. `~ 
said, David never had a childhood at all. At the’. 
. age of ten, he was peddling papers in the street; 


X r sold it for' $400,000. Sarnoff got his education , m 
while working. But finally, rich boy and poor boy | : 
had something else in common — business success... 


at twelve he: found additional income as a boy so- 
prano singing in the synagogue and at weddings 


(thirty cents a performance); soon, when his father- 
fell ill, David became ‘the principal support of 


his family. Paley received a ‘large amount Of stock 
in- the family company. from his father when he 






rant of the technical requirements that when Con- `- 
' gress Cigar began broadcasting over WCAU, a local |. 
: Philadelphia station, he wired distributors all over’ © 
tthe country to listen for'a signal that probably died `. 


Sarnoff’s. 3 


graduated from the Wharton School of Finance, and ` 


achieved by their own acumen and enterprise... 


The biggest advantage Paley had was what 
. Thorstein Veblen called “the merits of borrowing ~. 
_ and the penalty of taking the lead.” Veblen ap- :~. 


‘plied this concept to imperial states, especially pre- 


: World War I Germany .and™Britain, but in many + | 
situations it is applicable to corporations. as well. 


‘Paley came into an industry with the road to profit- `° 
paved-for him by the salesmanship, technology, and. `; 
investments of the Radio Group and ‘the Telephone -` 
Company. NBC did not make a profit until.1931 ` 


— $2.3 million net. CBS made money almost as 
soon as Paley took control. In those beginning days 


- Paléy did not go in for any of that nonsense about 


„still on the verge’ of bankruptcy and’ Louchheim 


investing in the youth of America or bringing cul-' - 


ture to the masses. He wanted CBS to.have a re- 
‘spectable public, image,” but his chief interest was 


~. in beating NBC in profit on investment — which,’ 


i La: ‘Palina.cigars ‘as a result of advertising over the . , 
“Columbia Phonograph Broadcasting System, he | 


ae 


considering how he acquired the network in the `` 
‘first place, could not have been too difficult— ` 

- and profit on sales — which: did require some doing. | ’ 
Yet by 1934, CBS had more stations than either’ `. 
NBC network, sales had increased from $5 million: `} 
‘in 1929 to $19 million in 1934, and in the midst’. ` 


.of the Great Depression, the net had quadrupled, . 


‘The effect on Sarnoff does not require’ elabora- es 
tion. He became président of RGA in 1930: The.. 


company was ten years old. and’ still a mere -salés 


agency for GE and Westinghouse, ‘not yet in posses-*."- 
‘sion of its own: manufacturing facilities, when the ` ` 
roof. fell.in. Sarnoff needed money to keep RCA | - 


in business, and NBC had. to pull its weight in the 


boat and more. Its profits, from 1931, 0n helped the ` 
` parent ċompany:- As it ‘was, Sarnoff had to sell | 
i “RKO, the movie subsidiary, for $15 million, léss i 
‘than he Had invested in it. The Depression: alone, ` 
would. have driven ‘Sarnoff to unleash the adver- 


tisers, but the CBS performance made it imperative.: 


.for NBC to make the pest possible. showing on the 
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balance sheet. And that way lay the-' ‘wasteland.’ a > 
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‘sy DONALD GRAHAM | 


Hire two young men speak their.minds. Each is ae each a: leader on his ETA campus; both hol 


` 


N- other group is sheltered from the draft ‘more 
securely than college students, but it is these stu-. 
| dents, by and large, who are most eloquent in their 


doubts about the ‘system. It hits them at just the 
wrong time, pushing them into a Aasty choice be- 


’ tween the Army and a graduate education they 


may or may not have intended. it introduces an 
enormous element of uncertainty into their lives, 
for there is no one who can offer them dispassionate 
and specific information about when they. may be 
drafted, or how they might usefully serve with the 
least disruption to their lives. And at a time when 


‘. lives and careers are being planned, it confronts. 


them with an obligation that is fundamentally un- 
attractive and very difficult to fulfill. 

‘These are minor complaints, but they add up to 
a major headache for the Selective Service: System. 


Chicago congressman.Roman Pucinski estimated in - 
1963 that 126,009 men presumably fit for. service, . 
-had. reached the age of twenty-six through, various 
‘deferments during the preceding year, and had thus ~ 


managed to avoid their draft obligations altogether. 

No one outside the academic world -seems-to 
realize how easy it‘has been for college students 
to evade the draft. A student might graduate from 


college: at, twenty-one, and then. take a job for a 


year. If the draft threatened him, he could enroll 


in a local university and claim to be studying 


K strong but highly divergent views on the inequities of the draft and the realities behind it. The fi rst is: Donald Graham 
`. a senior at Harvard’ and former president of the CRIMSON. The second is Jeffrey Goodman, an honor student i 
‘sociology at the Uniivers ity of Michigan, and an-active participant i in the anti-Vielnam and anti-draft demonstration 
of the Students for a Democratic Society. For varying redsons, many will disagreé with their views, but aac accu 


rately lees the thinking of vocal elements among young Americans. 


toward an M.A. ‘After a year or two at work, ht 
could duck back into graduate school and be as 
sured of reaching his twenty-sixth birthday withou 
being, called, as long as his grades held up. 

If working for a year didn’t appeal to him, ou 
student could move-directly into graduate schoo 


.on the assumption that he-would acquire some kini 


of permanent deferment — like. a wife and childre: 
— during his years there. 

Draft-dodging was particularly easy in ihe lat 
1950s and early 1960s, when’ the number of mei 
eligible for the draft far exceeded the number o 
men required. ,Some draft. boards were advised tı 
give a deferment to anyone who sought one; « 
many men were available that strict defermen 
rulings seemed pointless. 

This leniency had its obvious result: college stu 
dents felt. themselves relieved of their military obli 
gation. No one-else was serving, so why -shoul 
they? Harvard, which takes a careful count of it 
seniors’ postgraduate plans, ‘found last year tha 
only 9 percent of them planned to enter the Arme! 
Forces, a decrease from 21 percent in 1957, when th 
surveys were begun. On campuses. where the. stu 
dents are rich and the war unpopular, a senio 
who is entering the service is still an exceptior 
Graduate: school and scholarship-hunting “is. s 
much the rule among students that enlisting in th 
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“Fellowship” 
Whats wrong wii these college kids? -Have they 
“lost ‘their patriotism, or their courage? “By -and 
_ large, the answer is no. Every educational cliché 
~. spécialist now knows that college is becoming a 
hyphen between high school and graduate school. 
When the draft was set up in its-present form in 
- 1951, college was the end of education for most 
people. Today advisers argue that graduate study 
is necessary for prospective job hunters, and it is a 
rare student who can go. through four years of col- 
lege without hearing at least one suggestion that he 

“go on and do serious work” at the graduate level. 

The draft has narrowed the choice for him:.it is 
` the Army or.graduate school. And when he thinks 
about the first alternative, his thoughts are likely 
to‘turn more and more to the second. For the Army 
is, asking of him what he seems to have least of: 
_ time. 

‘The services seem to punish rather than reward 


“fór: two years -with a two-year ready-reserve re- 
quirement that is a nuisance but not an especially 
. time-consuming one. A few programs in the Army 


tive recruits, military service means a three- or 
_ four-year hitch. There is, of course, the.six months 
«program, but it carries with it a five-and- a-half-year 
a7 reserve requirement that many consider too risky. 
You can argue with a senior all you like. You 
-can tell him that it’s easier to be admitted to gradu- 


u ‘ate school after service (some graduate school deans, 


agree, some don’t).- You can tell him about special 
“programs in the Army. But he’s likely to envision 
himself starting his career three-years after his.class- 
- mates, or entering graduate school three years re- 
‘moved from his coliege courses. Or he sees a reserve 


ts ships (you can?t leave-the country without your 
uits permission) and business travel (if you’re 


. There are other factors that confuse student rela- 


“local boards, for instance, is supposed to make the 
draft more personal, more equitable. But a student 


get little specific advice about when he is likely to 
=... be drafted if he leaves school, or whether he might 
‘bei called out of grad school. eke 

“Perhaps the ultimate case was that of. a | student 
who: ranked in the top ten in his second-year class 
inva prestigious. Eastern law school. One day he 

received a I-A classification" in the mail and called 
“his draft board, 2000 miles away, They told him 
_he, was certain to be inducted within a month, but 
would be permitted to finish the + year in school a he 
' enlisted immediately for ie ugtoa in June. He did; 


Be 
E. 
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l ‘absent from many reserve meetings, you’ re drafted)... 


attending a college away from his hometown can- 


a ayek later another letter told him the. E 4 a 


tion had been-a mistake. 


Many students are genuinely torn about the `` 


draft. . They feel they owe some kind of service. 
But when the pluses and minuses are added up, 


‘most prefer the advantages and protectiveness of 


_.assignment. When 90 percent of one’s classmates 


‘enlistment. To be drafted is to go into the service ` 


stepped-up: calls that- accompanied the increase in , 
. perinit two-year enlistments, but for most, prospec- ` 


are staying out of the service, all the strongest 


temptations say: one thing: don’t go in. 


It goes without saying that the draft will quickly . - 


graduate school to the „patriotic extravagance of - 
-a two- to three-year tour in some routine military ` ` 


absorb almost every healthy twenty-year-old Amer- ` 
‘ican who isn’t in college. And it cannot help but 


rankle these soldiers to know that many of their con- |.’ 
temporaries are beyond the reach of the draft. The . 


draft is admittedly based on inequity. But the ser- 


vices can’t get along without it. When the Selective 


Service Act lapsed between March, 1947, and June, 
1948, the Armed Forces dropped. from a desired’ 


scription was hastily reinstituted. 


Government officials, however, have been saw oy, 


ing to consider a truly universal draft.. Before the 


American troops in- Vietnam last summer, an 
American nineteen-year-old stood almost a one-in- 


. two chance of reaching his twenty-sixth birthday 


" ways.’ 


f „requirement that claws away at traveling fellow- ` 


‘few _platoonsful: of others. 


-tionships with the Selective Service. ‘The system.of ., 


without receiving the letter of greetings from the 
President. Half the available men were enough to 


satisfy the military.’ To take more, they felt, would . 


create a huge pool of men with nothing to do.. 
Since the draft is necessary, and the manpower 
pool too large, the services discriminate in many 
They reject people of low intelligence (who 
can’t pass the qualifying test) and people with 


„physical handicaps that would go unnoticed in civil- 


ian life. They protect fathers, farmers, sole surviving 
sons, ministers, conscientious objectors, workers 
who are “essential to the national defense,” and a 


helped by the draft inequity are those smart enough, 
or lucky enough, or rich enough, to be students. 


And if students aren’t happy with the way the 
system works, it can be safely assumed ‘that it isn’t _ 
working to the. advantage of anyone directly còn- ` 


- cerned, except, perhaps, -the Armed: Forces. 


. be worth the effort. 


There are’ many proposals for reform, and all of 
them will bear.a great deal of study. The draft’ _ 
law comes up for renewal again in 1967. But unless ~e 


the Armed Services committees hold -extensive 
hearings, and start them early in the session, the 


tendency--will be for a: routine extension to slide , 


strength of 2,000,000 men to 1,384,000 before con- . 2 


‘But the people most a 


through as it did in 1963. An attempt at reform will ~~ 


well as the present one does, but it can be both » 


fairer and more efficient than the one we now have. 
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There must be some system. 
that is capable of supplying the military. needs as _ 


THE DRAFT ! 


HOW TO BE PATRIOTIC AND LIVE WITH YOURSELF 





BY JEFFREY GOODMAN 


sae the Johnson Administration obviously de- 
pends on the draft for the manpower requirements 
of its war in Vietnam, the draft is a crucial link 
in the chain of mobilization which stretches from 
the creation and direction cf public support to 
actual warfare. Thus, both for the present war 
and in general, it is a burning issue for those 
concerned with social problems. 

The draft has always been recognized as vital in 
providing needed military manpower, but too little 
attention has been paid to its effectiveness as a 
means of controlling public opinion and behavior. 
The present war in Vietnam provides an example 
of the dangers of both these functions, for the 
draft’s universally applicable and very narrow 
definitions of what constitutes national service 
are proving one of the Administration’s best instru- 
ments for maintaining the strength of its position. 
We have already seen the ugly spectacle of draft 
boards reclassifying for immediate or threatened 
induction college students who have publicly 


versaries. The man who spends four years in one 
of our universities, or is exempted for some other 
reason, misses this experience, and has few alterna- 
tive opportunities for organized communal social 
work. Since the -draft hangs over everyone’s head 
in some form, these general conditions apply for a 
whole age group. Some are militarized and dehu- 
manized and then returned to civilian life, where 
their isolation from meaningful social problem- 
solving is reinforced. Those who avoid the draft - 
have few compelling reasons ‘to give militarism 
much thought. 

At this point, the great paradox in the whole 


„situation becomes evident: the regimentations of 


criticized the Administration’s foreign policy and . 


questioned the propriety of contributing to the 
war effort in Vietnam. (For example, of twenty- 
eight University of Michigan undergraduates who 
sat-in at the Ann Arbor Selective Service Board on 
October 15, in protest against the war in Vietnam, 
seven were notified within thirty days that their 
deferred draft status had been changed to I-A.) 
Essentially it is a system of forced labor: everyone 
must either serve (whether in the military, in 
national defense industries, cr in school) or admit 
to being unfit or impover:shed. The dissenter, 
therefore, finds himself written out of the category 
of loyal Americans; and the passive majority is 
regimented toward a policy to which far too little 
moral or practical consideration has been given. 
Those who go into the Armed Forces spend at 
least two years in which they experience communal 
problem-solving only when bludgeoning their ad- 
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‘the draft are not universal but are discriminatory 


with respect to various social divisions. Obviously 
there is unfairness in many of the physical, marital, 
and financial-hardship exemptions. More signifi- 
cant, however, are the social class inequities: 
most of those whose parents can afford to send 
them through four years of college are, at least for 
now, having fun, thinking very little about the 
personal or social implications of the war, and ` 
preparing for very lucrative careers which their 
less wealthy peers will not enjoy or have had inter- 
rupted because of the draft. Servicemen could 
easily justify their resentment of the safety and free- 
dom of students even if students were not the’ 
backbone of the war opposition (as well as a source 
for the most vocal domestic support of that war). 

Consider the class composition of combat casual- 
ties. Taking only the forces stationed overseas, at 
most 20 percent of these actually see combat. To ` 
a great extent, these are the men whose education 
and skills (a function, largely, of social class) are 
inadequate to the requirements of noncombat 
support roles. Yet these units absorb all the casual- 
ties — the figure was as high as 90 percent in the 
Korean War. The poor get children, and the 
children get shot at. 
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` These consequences, among ‘others, are important. 
_ to the thinking of the major student groups opposing 
the-war in Vietnam. Since'the war is a very imme- 
-diate- crisis, there is a tendency to view the draft 
issue largely instrumentally: as a powerful potential 
“opening through which to create and ‘crystallize an 
opposition movement. Specifically, students like 
myself want to ask those people whom. the draft 
affects — the young men, their wives, their-parents, 
^ — whether they’ think it is right that they are being 
manipulated i in ise way to RERE, this war. ` 


lous none of these immediat ana instru- 
‘mental considerations lessen the importance of the 
‘draft as a more general social issue. Ideological | 
behavior necessitates an awareness and consistency 
of both ends and means, and in any case one is 
somewhat obliged to outline or imply alternatives 
„to what -one is criticizing. Idealistically, I can 
‘conceive ofrio viable solution to thé war/conscrip-_ 
‘tion problem other than rejecting the use of armed” 
_férce: as a means. of prosecuting national policies 
-and then dismantling the military establishment. 


-For the foreseeable future, however, the: ¿question ~ 


“is ‘whether there is any structure which can satisfy 
‘both military needs and the social-moral’ issues 
‘implicit i in the raising of armies. ` 

, One widely: discussed alternative is the army of 
mercenaries. ~ de 

` But`such a ‘system T some serious social _ 
‘ies Where the draft at some point forces all ~ 


he career Slas ENE by the military” Ga : 
order ‘to reduce turnover costs), they voluntarily 


-separate themselves from civilian - life. 
build an army more and moré out of the men who 


-want to be in uniform and who will stay is to ., 


. Increase the effective separation of the military 


from civilian control. 


‘which means that strains on military organization 


‘and military indoétrination are considerably~re- + 


duced; fewer men emerge from the’ military to 


inform civilians of what it means to kill‘or of what ` 


the enemy is really like. The armed forces become 


more self-contained, more capable of existing with- ` 


out paying homage. to political considerations. 
While it is- hard to foresee a military. takeover in 


~ this country, it is relatively easy to predict more 
~-ruthless, more single-minded, and more politically 


~combining egalitarianism with the right to choose 
„how to serve one’s country (if at all), maximum - © 
contact with the implications of war, avenues for ` 


men to deal with the implications of war on an ° 
= litary alternatives, and civilian control. 


7 tmmediate basis, an army of mercenaries means that 
the great majority of men will never have to con- 
sider whether they want to risk death or want ‘to 
‘kill’ im a given war. To most, the decision will 
_be largely economic or perversely psychological 
(searching for a “masculine” occupation). If one 
‘dislikes placing his life. iri jeopardy or thinks. 
„there are better career opportunities elsewhere, one 
need not feel guilty about not joining: “It’s a free 
‘country, and there’s.no reason why I have tó 
involve myself , with this particular aspect of its 
_ policies” ; “After all, if others are concerned about 
theissue. of war, let them do the fighting and make 
the decisions.” The nation’s ability to wage a war 
_ depends less. and less on its ability to justify: that 
_war;and more and more on its ability’ to pay. 

‘Second, given the types of men who will enlist, 
- their’ motives, and: the requisites of military effi- 
ciency, there will’ very quickly develop a: much 
differént kind of army from what we now know. 
Relevant statistics indicate that re-enlistments are 
significantly higher among enlistees ‘than ` among 
draftees, especially among those men’ who have 
already served) two cere All these men ‘become 


’ Armed Forces are burning — is a good nee of, 


p 
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powerful armed forces built around career soldiers- 
Third, a merçenary army would effectively dis- 


criminate along class lines even more than the draft. 


does: whatever level salaries might reach, they could 


not compete with what middle- and upper-class: ` 


men, “especially those with degrees, might expect 
in civilian. occupations. While the lower classes 
would bear the burden both of casualties and of 
changes in social attitudes, the middle and upper 
classes would. grow increasingly unconcerned. 

If there is: to be a solution to the inequities and 
social damage of the draft, it must lie in‘a structure 


significant social. experiences, acceptance of non- 


One scheme: which approximates this E 
would establish a national service requirement for 
all males (perhaps females as well), with exemptions: 
only, for extreme physical handicaps and extreme 
financial importance to the support of elders. 


Besides the Armed Forces, one, could choose from > __ 
numerous nonmilitary offerings for fulfilling one’s . 


obligation. ‘There could be ‘a few relatively large, 
government-run programs such as the Peace Corps, 
VISTA, Project Head Start, social work, and teach- 
ing in slum schools; plus many smaller, autonomous 


‘programs such as community organizing, freedom ` 
schools, voter registration, and various _ charity- 
`~ supported agencies. The plan which Students for a 


Democratic -Society has advanced — that thou- 
sands of youth go to Vietnam to build where the 


the- constructive alternatives to- military service. 
What would happen with such a structure is shat 

there would finally be much more choice and much 

more difference of opinion and action in regard to 


what: constitutes genuine patriotism, and ‘this can ` 


only be healthy for American society. 


- But to` 


‘Fewer meñ, and men-of a- ` 
more consistent nature, pass through the military; 
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In this: thoughifil article, Keith Johnson, a reporter for TIME Tagazine’s Washington 


bureau, sizes up the. draft and analyzes possible improvements. or alternatives to it. a a - 


On page 69, a chart assesses the’ carious programs open to young men who -prefer. to 


Buror the Vietnam buildup of American mili- 


" tary forces began last year, even prior to the accom- 
. panying steep increase in draft calls, two young ` 


men, recent college graduates working as manage- 


- ment interns at the Department of Commerce, 
` asked the Department to write their draft boards ` 
The: ‘Department prides itself on | 
„a personnel policy i in which the thought ranks high 


for a deferment.’ 


that no man is indispensable, and the’ resulting 
identical letters to the two men’s draft boards 


` simply set forth in very low-key fashion what their. 


duties were. “One got an arupana deferntent; 
The other did not. ` 
What happened in the case of one draft board, 


“in an urban, lower-middle-class area, was -that the 


ollege-educated ‘man could ‘be - deferred ‘because 


ithe board’s- quotas could’ easily be met from a 


. volunteer for ‘military service. Mr. Johrison, .a former New, York HERALD TRIBUNE 
l reporler, served as a serong lieutenant i in the U.S. Army Reserve. . 


` 
Vs 


men who fais had contact with the Peacen 
draft could tell a similar story, and Lieutenant ` 


_ General Lewis B. Hershey, the hefty and jovial © 


seventy-two- year-old who has headed the Selective 
Service System since the middle of 1941, has heard -~ 
them all. From his manner, it would be difficult ` 


-to cast him as a villain; he is more a Falstaff than’ 
a Tago. 


Homely analogies come easily to him, ž 
and his answer to the charge that the draft is - 
inconsistent in its choice of inductees takes such ‘ 
a form. “I don’t drive a Cadillac, but I know lots . 

of people who do,” he explains patiently. ‘That’ si 
inconsistent. I don’t like it, but there isn’t any-~. 


- thing: I can do about it.”. He goes on through a® 


lengthy homily on the uncertainties -of human 
existence: (“Pm an old man. Don’t you think’. 


_ there are still uncertainties in my life?”), and con- | 


draftable population with generally- less-education, ` 


: performing jobs less clearly concerned ‘with .the 
: public . weal. By contrast, 
.. registered with a draft board in a more prosperous 

‘middle-class community, where college graduates 
make up a larger proportion of draft-age men and 


‘the, other. man. was 


_is that. the .basic purpose of. the draft has alwa R 
. been simply to supply quickly. the shifting. needs of 


public service is less-of.a novelty. The two boards - 


„made their‘ ‘decisions on their own terms, ‘in their 
-own local cones and: came to opposite con- 


clusions. 
See ay, any one of the ‘millions of American 


‘the Armed Forces for’ manpower to bear arms. - It? 


cludes abruptly that selective service is inevitably | 
unfair, “By any definition we don’t have unifor- 
mity,” he says, ‘‘and I don’t know how you get it.” 
-The underlying reason for this lack of uniformity.¢ 














was never. conceived as a system of universal mihi 
tary service, under which’ every able-bodied man | 


of a certain age would put in, ‘say, a year on active « 


duty- and- then: spend a fixed. amount oft time- in the ` 
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reserves. 
meet thé demands of the ‘services, while retaining 
in ‘civilian life those essential on the home front — 
.for example, enough doctors, farmers, and defense 


The purpose of the draft law is only. to 


workers to meet national needs — and those men- . ` 


‘tally | or physically unable to oe military 
‘service. 

To do this, the Selective. Service System works 
through an elaborate: network of more than 4000 
local. boards and a superstructure of appeals boards. 


military service. 
‘percent, were deferred and not available for mili-,.-- 


- with hardship or fatherhood deferments, more than | ; l 
-2 million high school and college students, and some ``- 


The members are. -appointed by General Hershey ~ 


on the recommendation of state governors, who 
often rely on local nominating boards. They serve. 
without pay for indefinite terms. Many have served 


for twenty years or more, and several hundred have x 


sat on local boards since the draft was-set up in 
1940.’ “The turnover is negligible,? says. General 
Hershey. “They don’t quit. They do it asa public 
service, and they’re pretty respectable citizens.” 

-In theory,-at least, the local-board system. .pro- 
vides the virtues of decentralization: the men who 
classify potential draftees from their community 
know whom they are dealing with and know the 
‘personal hardships“and economic needs ‘in their 
‘area better than a computer or a Washington- 
‘based: bureaucrat. The local boards receive regular 
bulletins from the Department of Labor and the 


- induction in an established sequence. 


three -categories: 
‘Only ministers, divinity students, and certain aliens © 
are legally exempt from service, and as of mid-1965 . 
they made up less than one percent of the nearly 12 ` * 
million classified registrants who had not entered . 


“available, deferred; - or exempt. . 


By far the largest group, 83.4 


tary ‘service at that time — more than 4 million 
hot qualified’ physically -or. mentally, 3. million 


200,000 deferred for occupational reasons. 


Those remaining available for service, 16.6 
percent in mid-1965, are ordered to report for 
First to go 


in meeting each .local board’s monthly quota, 


` 


Department of Commerce on critical occupations i 


and ‘industries, to guide them in granting occupa- 
tional deferments.. “We have a-continuous problem 
“of: keeping them, informed, ? ‘General Hershey con- 
fesses. But he offers ` a p de mieux defense of the 
'Ióčal-board system. ‘“We’ve got 4000 local boards,” 
he’ says, “and if half of them are wrong, that’s a 
damn ‘sight better than if I were making the 
‘decisions. I could be wrong all ithe time. One of 


` hole President Kennedy had put them i in two years ` 


* which is its share of the monthly call established by 
the Pentagon, - are delinquents, those who haye , 
’ failed to ‘comply with selective service regulations. `` 


After that come those who have “volunteered for 


the draft” by informing the board that they prefer > ~ 
not to wait to be called.in the usual sequence. ~ 





In the period préceding the Vietnam. buildup last ` a 


year, that group was surprisingly large; it averaged 
39,000 a year, 31 percent of the total.drafted. Next, 


in order of date of birth, oldest first, orders to report. > 


for induction~ go to those. between nineteen and 


twenty-six who are single, married but not living , 


with their wives, or who were married after August 
26, 1965, On that date President Johnson took 
childless married men out of a less-draftable pigeon- 


_ before. 


‘the strengths of a deniprracr is that the people 


‘can. make their own mistakes.” 
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Be LAW, every ‘male inthe United States subject 
to the draft must register for service within five days 
after his eighteenth birthday. (The few exceptions 


incltide..some men alréady in _uniform, “foreign . 


diploniats, and temporary visitors to the country.) 
Shortly ‘thereafter, his draft board puts him into 
‘one ‘of: eighteen classifications... All classifications 


-are-temporary, and it is not unusual for. a man” 


qualified for service to go: through four or “more 


different ‘classifications before attaining ‘Nirvana ` 


encourage them to get their education by deferring. 


Until recently, those three categories within. 
the I-A classification -have..filled all the Armed ~ 
In December, however, some draft . 
includes. 
` childless nonvolunteers nineteen. to twenty-six:who : 
‘married before President Johnson’s August order. 
The last two categories are. nonvolunteers twenty-" 


Forces’ needs. 


boards: reached category four, which . 


six or over, and nonvolunteers between eighteen 
and a half and nineteen’ By law, no one under 
eighteen and a half may be drafted: 

There is also a special class for. doctors, but in 


practice -since the Korean War no doctors have 7" 
“The way that 


actually been inducted as draftees. 


works is pretty silly,” General Hershey says. “We 


- them.. It’s our method of gentle compulsion. The 


‘in the form of Class V-A, for registrants over the ` 


age ‘of Jiability for military service. A very common: 


sequénces is II-S - -(student), I-A (available),. I-C 
(member. of Armed Forces), 1I 


I-D.. (member of: 


réservé, e apone IV-A (service - complet i: 


and finally, V 
At- any: given monient a registrant i is in’ one of 


country needs doctors, and the Armed Forces need . 


doctors. We say we draft. doctors, but we don’t. 


We threaten to, draft them, ‘and they all take. com- `, N 


missions as officers: Weve’ ‘inducted about twenty 


doctors in the last fifteen years, and that was. eS $ 


during Korea.” ' a 


- With this kind of flexibility; ‘the. Selective Sevice nipo 


` System is geared to answer the Pentagon’s shifting 
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manpower calls with relative ease. When posable, 


the Defense Department calculates its needs two 
months in advance, and relays that call to the Selec- 
tive Service System, which apportions the monthly 
total among the fifty states. Each state director 
divides his quota among the local boards within his 
state. The allocations are based on availability of 
draftees, reflecting, not always accurately because 
of the inevitable time lag, such variables as enlist- 
ments, deferments, and rejection rates for draftees in 
the area. l l 

General Hershey would not, like the compari- 
son, because he prefers to emphasize the human 
character of the system, but once selective service 
registrants are classified by the local boards, the 
draft works like a very simple mechanical com- 
puter. The requirements go in at one end, and 
out come the bodies from the other. Over the past 
twenty years the number of men in uniform has 
ranged from a low of 1.5 million in the early post- 
war period to ‘a high of 3.7 million during the 
Korean War, without any perceptible strain on the 
system, Draft calls fluctuate wildly. .There was no 
call at all in Jure, 1961. Four years later, in July, 
1965, the call was for 17,100 men, and it went to 
40,200 for December, 1965. 

In spite of these variations, the Selective Service 
System does its job with reasonable accuracy. In 
August, 1964, the call was 3300, and SSS supplied 
some 4200. The next month, SSS was 564 men 
low in meeting a 4900-man call. Over the jong 
term, SSS comes ‘out slightly high. From Novem- 
ber, 1948, through June, 1964, 3,126,000 men were 
inducted to meet draft calls for 2,993,000. Viewed 
only as a machine for supplying rapidly changing 
numbers of bodies, selective service can fairly be 
said to have succeeded in meeting the requirements 
of the Armed Forces. 


D: any discussion of the draft must range more 
broadly. f 
First, selective service must be weighed in the 
wider context of military procurement policy. 
What would happen without it? The conventional 
opinion in Washington is that voluntary recruit- 
ment would fall off drastically, and that it would 
not be possible to maintain anything approaching 
the present force level of nearly 3 million men in 
-uniform without continuing the draft. In the five- 
year period preceding the Vietnam buildup, the 
number of men on active duty ranged between 2.5 
and 2.8 million. To keep the force at that level, 
500,000 men were added each year to replace those 
whose tours of duty were up and did not re-enlist. 
One fifth of the 500,000 were draftees, all of whom 
went into the Army during this period. In addi- 
tion, some 130,000 men each year enlistec in the 
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reserves, so that in fact only one sixth of the men 
going into uniform each year — into the reserves or 
onto active duty — were supplied directly by the 
draft. ; 

The indirect impact, however, is far greater. 
One recent study shows that 40 percent of enlistees 
and junior officers coming onto active duty and 70 
percent of those enlisting in the reserves would not 
have volunteered had it not been for the pressure 
of the draft. Instinct and experience suggest that 
those figures are conservative. 

If the draft were stopped, and enlistments fell off 
as expected, military service would have to be made 
more widely attractive in order to bring the number 
of volunteers up high enough to maintain present 
force levels. The Pentagon estimates that the cost 
of increased pay and other incentives would add 
$4 billion to $6 billion a year to the defense budget 
to keep 2.7 million men under arms. For a 3-mil- 
lion-man force, which is the goal for mid-1966, the 
extra cost is estimated at a staggering $20 billion 
annually. Such a price may be worth paying to end 
the draft, but it seems unlikely that the present Ad- 
ministration or the present Congress would agree to 
pay it. What is more, an all-volunteer force is less 
flexible because it cannot be expanded so rapidly in 
an emergency as a force relying in part on conscripts. 
A further hazard is that changes in the civilian job 
market could strip the services of critically skilled 
men before new incentives could be added to keep 
them in uniform. 

` Assuming, then, that the draft is here to stay, 
how can it be made to work more equitably? In fair- 
ness to the individual, and to advance a presumed 
public interest in having the burdens of national 
defense shared as widely as possible, it would seem 
desirable to have an increasing percentage of quali- 
fied men serve in the Armed Forces. If military 
training is nearly universal, the perennial question 
“Why me?” is easier to answer. It appears that the 
question of who should serve is going to become 
more acute, rather than less so, over the next decade. 
In the absence of a dramatic increase in the size of 
the Armed Forces over the next ten years, a smaller 
and smaller percentage of those qualified will be 
needed. The reason is simple. The generation born 
after the end of World War II is vastly larger than 
any other in the nation’s history. If force levels 
stay reasonably constant, the proportion of those 
qualified who will actually have to serve will con- 
tinue to decrease. The number of men between 
eighteen and a half and nineteen and a half was 
1,470,000 in 1964. It will jump to 1,920,000 in 
1966, anc to 2,160,000 in 1974. 

Already only half of American men reaching 
age twenty-six have performed military service. 
If force levels stay at 3 million, by 1974 only 42 
percent of those reaching twenty-six will have had 
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to serve. If the number of men in uniform should 
drop back to 2.7 million, the level before the 
Vietnam buildup began last year, then by 1974 
only 35 percent, barely more than one third, of all 
_ men reaching age twenty-six will have put in any 
time at all on active duty. By 1974, the number of 
men reaching twenty-six, the end of military lia- 
bility for those not deferred, will be 64 percent 
greater than it was ten years before. 

Even in 1964 about half of the twenty-six-year- 
olds were escaping service. Who were they? Sta- 
tistically, the best way to avoid being drafted has 
been to have either little education or a lot of it. 
Participation in military service is highest (60 per- 
cent) among high school graduates and those with 
some college education. It drops to 48 percent for 
those who did not graduate from high school, and to 
40 percent for college graduates. The men who did 
not finish high school fail primarily on the mental 
_ test. High school and college graduates tend to fail 
chiefly on the physical examination, college gradu- 
ates more than high school graduates, possibly be- 
cause a man who has been deferred through college 
is‘older when he is examined than one who has taken 
the physical not long after high school graduation. 

In 1963, as part of the groundwork for the Ad- 
ministration’s poverty program, and particularly 
for the Job Corps, a presidential task force headed 
by Secretary of Labor Willard Wirtz prepared a 
statistical study of men rejected for military service. 
The report was called ‘‘One-Third of a Nation,” 
and the Rooseveltian echo in the title derived from 
a Pentagon estimate that if the entire draft-age 
population were examined, one third would be 
found unfit for service. f 

Unfortunately, the presidential task force study 
concentrates on men who failed the mental test. 
It makes no effort to explore the sociological back- 
grounds of men who are disqualified for physical 
reasons. In the brief discussion of medical disquali- 
fications, the only interesting conclusion is that 
psychiatric disorders account for more rejections 
than any other cause except diseases and defects 
of bones and of organs of movement. (The report 
adds that 75 percent of those rejected “would 
probably benefit from treatment.”) The study 
of those rejected for failure to pass the mental test 
is more thorough, and the conclusions are dismal if 
unsurprising. The unemployment rate is four times 
higher among those who fail the mental test than 
it is among those who pass. Nearly a third of those 
who failed came from broken homes. Eighty per- 
cent were school dropouts. Almost half came from 
families with six or more children, and seven out 
of ten came from families with at least four children. 

One hopeful note is that practically all of those 


rejected said, at least, that they wanted another - 


chance: nine out of ten nonwhites and eight out of 
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ten whites said they would take part in a program 
of education and training. General Hershey, for 
one, feels that in spite of such statistics, voluntary 
programs like the Job Corps are not a complete 
answer to. this social and economic need. He argues 
that while those who volunteer need help, they need 
it less than those who refuse to volunteer. 


T Hersuey the only solution is universal military 
training (UMT) — not so much for its contribution 
to the national defense as for its character-building 
value in a society where, in his view, the family, the 
school, and the church have lost their effectiveness 
in molding the nation’s youth. The military has 
little use for the idea, because UMT would mean 
considerable added expense without any increase in 
military effectiveness. The sole encouraging sign 
from the Pentagon has been Secretary Robert 
McNamara’s STEP proposal in 1964, a special 
training enlistment program which would have al- 
lowed Army enlistees with inadequate educational 
qualifications to get some basic schooling along 
with military training. That plan got nowhere with 
Congress, and General Hershey thinks that even 
STEP is not enough. Here, too, he contends that 
a voluntary program reaches only those who 
need it least. If he could have his way, all men dis- 
qualified under present standards but with relatively 
minor handicaps would be put into a mandatory 
two-year rehabilitation program run by the 
Armed Forces. 

“Im as popular as a bastard at a family reunion 
with the military because they don’t want to run a 
correctional institution,” General Hershey says. 
“But they have the know-how to teach discipline. 
It’s not a matter of authority for the sake of au- 
thority. Authority is just a method of getting 
things done without being reduced to chaos. What 
Pm proposing isn’t like Hitler. If this country 
decided to do this kind of thing, it would be the 
people who decided to do it and not some dic- 
tator. . . . The question is, what are you running? 
A force to garrison the world, or a training school 
for citizens? I guess I straddle that one.” 

General Hershey may straddle that issue, but the 
military and the Congress have not. After lengthy 
debate in 1952, during the Korean War, the House 
of Representatives killed a UMT bill by a vote of 
236 to 162, in the face of a favorable report on the 
bill from its own Armed Services Committee under 
Carl Vinson of Georgia. The idea has made no 
more headway on Capitol Hill since. From the 
military standpoint, given current Pentagon doc- 
trine, UMT is useless. If UMT is to have any mili- 


- tary value, there must be a need for a large reserve 


force in lieu of, or in addition to, a large standing 
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army. But to meet the nation’s worldwide military 
commitments, particularly as weapons become 
more and more sophisticated, now requires a large, 
highly trained, highly mobile regular force. 

A UMT plan providing six months active duty 
training, plus seven and a half years in the reserves 
for all who did not serve the draftee’s two years, 
would add $2.5 billion a year to the national 
budget. The cost would not noticeably improve the 
nation’s military readiness, but such a program 
would broaden military participation to include vir- 
tually all able-bodied men of military age. UMT 
would help solve the “why me?” problem, although 
it would not entirely eliminate it, and it has an 
unfortunate air of forced labor about it. However, 
if General Hershey is right in saying that military 
service can be a useful experience for the unen- 
thusiastic citizen, particularly when the United 
States has wide and continuing military commit- 
ments which should tax all Americans alike, then 


UMT seems an acceptable possibility. It is cheaper _ 


than increasing pay to guarantee an adequate all- 
volunteer force, and it has the flexibility that an 
all-volunteer force does not. It can also be con- 
tended that UMT is not so unpopu:ar politically 
as a majority of the. House thought it to be in 1952. 
A Gallup poll last year found 83 percent of those 
queried favoring compulsory service of some sort 
for those who fail to pass the mental jest. 


Te are other possibilities besides UMT for 
broadening the military load, or more precisely, for 
broadening participation by male citizens in the 
nation’s defense commitments. (There is even the 
possibility of drafting women for clerical jobs in the 
military, although the political hazards of such a 
proposal are staggering. Nonetheless, Title VII 
of the 1964 Civil Rights Act provides that no one 
shall be discriminated against in ernployment on 
account of sex.) The Selective Service Act of 1948 
provided twenty-one-month tours of active duty for 
draftees. ‘That was increased to the present twenty- 
four months in 1951. Reducing the draftee’s active- 
duty obligation would require more men to be 
drafted. Hence it would also broaden military par- 
ticipation, though hardly so much as UMT. A 
return to twenty-one months would take 14 percent 
more draftees, but with the military-age population 
growing so rapidly, the cut in length of service 
would have to be much greater than three months 
to bring a significantly larger proportion into uni- 
form. 

Currently, most draftees are sent overseas, and 
out of a two-year hitch, they are actively soldiering 
for seventeen months. The remainder of the time 
goes for training, travel, and leave. A cut in the 
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total active-duty obligation would thus reduce the 
draftee’s effective service still further. A draft obli- 
gation of less than two years service might also make 
enlistment a less attractive alternative and force the 
services to reduce the standard terms of enlistment 
— set now at three years in the Army, four years in 
the Air Force, the Navy, and the Marines, and 
the Coast Guard. 

One further possibility for broadening service 
participation is to provide nonmilitary forms of 
“alternate” or “equivalent” service. The law per- 
mits this now only for conscientious objectors, 
thousands of whom have served overseas in civilian 
capacities over the past twenty years. “It’s pretty 
lousy living,” says General Hershey, who adds that 
he is hardly anxious to recruit CO’s. Before the 
Peace Corps was established, there was some 
thought of making it a substitute for military service, 
but as enacted, the law provides only that Peace 
Corps volunteers shall be deferred while enrolled. 
The question of providing alternatives to military 
service is a serious one, despite the obvious bias of 
some advocates who dislike the war in Vietnam but 
fail to qualify legally as conscientious objectors. 

There ‘are three difficulties. First, are there 
enough viable alternatives (for example, the Peace 
Corps; VISTA, its domestic counterpart; social 
work; teaching underprivileged children, as in 
Project Head Start; voter registration in the South) 
to accommodate more than a token number of 
draft- -eligible men? 

Second, what really is saaka to military 
service in physical danger, discipline, and sus- 
ceptibility to recall in a national emergency? 
(Christopher Jencks of the Institute for Policy 
Studies has one answer to that question. “Suppose 
you asked a man in Harlem whether he wanted 
to serve in the Army or go register voters in Mis- 
sissippi,” Jencks suggests. “I think after two weeks 
in McComb the Army would start looking awfully 
attractive.”’) 

The third problem: who qualifies for equivalent 
service, and who does not? The Peace Corps and 
many of the other suggested alternatives are more 
accessible to men with a college degree, and thus 
might not be open to most potential draftees. 
If a system of alternative service is to be fair, the 
choices must be available equally to all, and the 
means for selecting those who may perform alter- 
native service must be equitable. Otherwise, the 
“why me??? problem persists. General Hershey is 
not unsympathetic to the idea of alternative service, 
but the practical difficulties baffle him. “I have 
tried to maintain an open mind on this,” he asserts. 
“I can see where you start, but I don’t know where 
you stop.” 

Without UMT, shorter active-duty obligations 
for draftees, or a significant program of alternative 
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age -at which draftees are inducted will rise, as it- 


invariably does’ when the supply of bodies exceeds 


the Armed .Forces’ demands, from the present 
twenty-one to as high as twenty-five in 1974. 
A high ‘induction age is generally thought undesir-` 
able, ‘since it prolongs uncertainty and complicates: 
plans for education, careef,-and family. The result - 
is that state of suspended humanity described by 


Saul Bellow’s “Dangling Man”. as he awaited call- ` 


up in 1942: “There is nothing to do but wait, or 
dangle, and grow more and more dispirited. Tt is . 
perfectly.clear to me that I am deteriorating, storing 
bitterness and spite which eat like acids at my en- 
dowment of generosity and good will.” 

Other ways to choose who should serve tend. to 


-limit rather than broaden the base. of military 
- participation. Raising induction standards, so that , 


fewer men: qualify for service, would have an 
unfortunate effect: short of some dramatic increase 
in the intellectual and physical demiands on the 


-~ average soldier, it seems more important to improve. 


the qualifications of those subject to service, fitting 
them better for civilian life as well, than to limit 
military. service to those’ with. the highest mental, 
and physical qualifications. PG 

Broadening, deferments is equally unsatisfactory, 
since the deferment system is already near the. 


- limits of its flexibility. . Most .students in good’ 


standing are already „deferred. - Reverting to de- 
ferment of all married. men would- once again 
artificially stimulate the marriage rate among men 
nearing induction age. It went up by more than’ 
10 percent among twenty-one-year-olds after Presi- , 
dent Kennedy’s 1963 order putting single mèn - 
ahead of childless married men in draft priority. 
Liberalizing occupational deferments is in effect a’ 
backhanded way to set up a system of alternative’ 
service ‘without personal sacrifice, and without 
opening it to the undereducated. Proportionately, 
because of the training required for most critical 
civilian jobs, many more college graduates have 


- service, the Pentagon will be caught increasingly -` 
‘with an embarrassment of riches. As the draft-age - 
population grows, more and ‘more men will escape 
service simply because they are not needed. The , 
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occupational deferments ‘than do men with less 
education. ^ 


One remaining solution is a lottery. Lotteries 


were used in World War II to determine order of — 
call-up at a time when the vast majority of men: 
had to serve. Their use now, when, only a minority 
is needed, would be different: the lotteries would’ ' 


i determine which of those qualified would serve, | 
. not merely the order of call-up. If lots were drawn . 


when the draft registrants ‘were nineteen or twenty, 
and. military service followed immediately for those | 


picked for induction, a lottery system would sub-. 
stantially diminish uncertainty. > -But it raises serious ` 


questions of equity. A lottery is fair in the sense that _ 
a roulette wheel or a tossed coin’is fair, but it ` 
provides only the cosmic impassivity of. the laws of- 
chance as an answer to the troublesome question 
“Why me, and not the other guy?” General 
Hershey adds: “If you use a lottery, you just admit 


- that you don’t know what the hell to do.” 


Albert Camus said that there is’ no justice, there 
are only limits. It may be too much to expect that 
any machinery vast enough to satisfy the massive 
manpower needs of the United’ States military 
establishment should operate with complete justice, 
but the limits of inconsistency-should be narrow., 


-The present structure of selective service could. be. 


improved .by limiting local boards solely to classifi- 
cation, and then selecting inductees from a national 
pool. With that change, draftees-would be inducted’ 


uniformly from the same category across thé nation - 


at any.one time. As it is now, last December some 
local boards drafted childless men married before 
August 26, 1965, while others did not. - This change 
would not solve the próblem of the twő management 
interns in ‘the Department of Commerce, which is 
one of- inconsistent classiñcation, but it would 
remove another major inequity, ‘of the present 
system. 


Beyond such TA A adjustments within l 
There . 


selective service, equity becomes elusive. 
may.be no escape from the conclusion of the 
“Dangling Man”:. “Alternatives, and particularly. 
desirable alemanya, grow only on imaginary 


trees.” 22 
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MEN 


RESERVE 
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NATIONAL 
GUARD 


ARMY, NAVY, 
and 

AIR FORCE 
ROTC 


OFFICER 
CANDIDATE 
SCHOOLS 


VOLUNTEER PROGRAMS 


Minimum Basic 

Branch Active Duty Training Comment 
ARMY 3 years 8 weeks Only service that guarantees specified training for high 

: school graduates. Widest choice of schools. 
NAVY 4 years 7-9 weeks Three-year enlistments available in some areas. 
AIR 4 years 6 weeks Shortest basic; long enlistment. 
FORCE 
MARINE 2 years 8 weeks Shortest enlistment; no active reserve obligation after dis- 
CORPS . charge. Toughest training. Probable combat duty. 
COAST 4 years 9 weeks. Fewer “military”? duties than other services. Long en- 
GUARD listment. 


Recruit pay: $87.90 per month, plus housing, meals, complete clothing issue, and all medical expenses. 





These programs offer a short (four months minimum) active duty tour and a total reserve commitment 
of six years. Annual obligations for active reservists include 48 to 72 meetings and a two weeks summer 
camp. 


AVAILABILITY: Reserve units have few openings at present for new enlistees, though men with 
technical skills will get preference. 





GENERAL DESCRIPTION: Approximately 250 colleges offer ROTC programs to college students who 
take military science courses, participate in drills, and go to one summer training camp during their four 
years in college. Interested students can join the program as juniors by going to an extra summer camp 
after their sophomore year. The commission of Second Lieutenant or Ensign is awarded at college 
graduation. 


MINIMUM ACTIVE DUTY: Army: 2 years, with subsequent two-year active reserve commitment; 
Navy: 3 years; Air Force: 4 years. 


SERVICE SCHOLARSHIPS: The Army, Navy, and Air Force each provide 1000 scholarships (tuition, 
books, lab costs) per year for highly qualified high school graduates. Scholarship holders participate in 
regular ROTC programs but must serve four years active duty. 


COMMENT: ROTC programs provide more leisurely officer training than the crash programs each 
service offers. They do, however, take up as many as 20 semester hours in a four-year term. 


MARINE PLATOON LEADER CORPS: Officer training program for college students. Two college- 
vacation summer camps, but no other drills or college courses required. Three-year obligation. 





Minimum Length of 


Branch | Active Duty Training Comment 

ARMY 2 years, 23 weeks 23 weeks Tough and long. Real military commitment advisable. 
Short active duty with active reserve obligation. 

NAVY 3 years, 18 weeks 18 weeks Less harassment than at Army school, but more demand- 
ing academic course. 

AIR 4 years, 12 weeks 12 weeks Less technical than Navy school. Won’t be accepting 

FORCE new applicants until July, 1966. 

MARINE 3 years, 10 weeks 10 weeks Short and sweet. Quick commission after grinding course. 

CORPS Additional tough training after commission. 

COAST. 3 years, 17 weeks 17 weeks Similar to Navy program, but less chance of combat duty. 


GUARD 
GENERAL REQUIREMENTS FOR OCS: College diploma, plus qualifying test and physical. 
‘IF YOU FAIL THE COURSE: 2 years as enlisted man, minus time spent in school. 
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Animals Running Free 


TWO WEEKS IN THE SERENGETI 





by M artha Gellhorn 


from the Ngorongoro Crater, joy sets in. Below 
a loop of curve, a Masai stands on one leg like a 
stork, dressed in large earrings, a sepia toga, a 


` _ Spear, supervising his bony humped cattle. Other- 
» wise there is no one, no house, no vehicle, no gaso- 


line station, no helping hand should the car conk 
out. If you have the world to yourself, as far as 
you can see, you begin to feel you've discovered the 


A whole wonderful place. The views make the heart 
beat with excitement, but the road requires atten- 


tion, being red murram soil, treacherous when 
turned into glue by rain, just as treacherous when 
deep in dust. 
toy trade than authentic African wildlife. Near the 
wooden arch that announces the Serengeti Na- 
tional Park, giraffes are daintily. occupied in 
nibbling. the tops of acacia trees. Let those who 
will,. rear lion cubs; Pd plump for a baby giraffe, 
not more than seven feet tall: Inquisitive and nervy, 


‘the giraffes pose with their leaning-tower necks at 


unlikely angles and scrutinize you through tre- 
mendous' eyelashes, don’t like what they see, and 


. amble’or bound away in motion like no other 


creature. They never seem real; unicorns would 
be as probable. 
Having passed the Serengeti gate, one is no- 





` Novelist and short-story writer, Martha Gellhorn was in residence for nearly two 


f years in East Africa, in the course of which this appealing article was written. 


plain, a mile-high plateau, stretches around with 
nothing on it. By now one feels, correctly, ant- 
size, though a glad ant. Then suddenly-a giant 
bustard, resembling a hut on feet, runs across the 
short tawny grass; ostriches exhibit pink femininé 


‘thighs: Thomson’s gazelles graze and twitch their 


Zebras roam, more like the Swedish ` 


metronome stumps of -tail. The-Serengeti people 
are proud of this road; of the four roads leading 


from the’ wilderness outside into the wilderness 


of the park, this one alone is all-weather and 
can be used in the rains. Joy turns into slight panic; 
the ruts are’so deep that a small car, like mine, has ` 
to ride on the rims of the road, which are loosely: 
piled with knife-sharp rocks. Calculations start: 
is there enough gas, could I actually change a tire — 
undo those rusty screws tightened by brawny men 
— how can everything take so long to get to? 
This.was my first solitary travel in Africa; before, 


_I had taken an African driver, as linguist, not 


where. Blue mountains rim the‘silent world. The ` 
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daring to launch forth with no knowledge of- 
Swahili. The foreigners who live here say Swahili 
is a pushover language, but it is unrelated to. any 
of the Western tongues and must be memorized 
by brute force. After two months with a rudi- 
mentary do-it-yourself Swahili grammar book, -I 
believed I knew enough to ask for directions, 
or whatever else seemed necessary, and set out : 
from the Indian Ocean coast for the Serengeti. 


` 
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It is a journey of only 450 miles and took me the 


. better part of three days; hereabouts journeys are 


not measured in distance but in time. Perhaps two 
dozen cars, buses,. trucks passed ini these-days, and 


“a few. lone Africans on bicycles and a few lone 


Africans-walking under the straight sun; but when- 
ever I stopped by- the road for, Junch an African 
would appear from the ground and. say pleasantly, 
“Jambo, Mama,” and ask the basic questions: 
where have you come from, where are you going, 
how many children have you? In Tanzania, Afri- 


./ cans are cosier than in Kenya: in Kenya “Mem- 


saab,” in Tanzania “Mama.” The scenery got 
„more and more beautiful; the coast is like a video 
wide-screen dream of. South Sea islands, but 
upcountry is superb mountains and. great gold 
and green plains. pimpled with dry volcanoes, and 


` the biggest sky there ‘is goes up forever. 


Ta Serengeti, though the most famous of the 


East African game parks, suffers economically and 
gains in delight because it is so hard to reach. One 
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pump, a workshop, offices, African staff quarters. 
There is no plan, no harmony. -It looks thé way 


_ most. human habitation looks in Africa, where 


-v can come on the twice-weekly plane from Nairobi, ’ 
` a milk train of the air, a tedious journey that takes . 


‘as long ‘as from ‘London ‘to New York; or briefly 
‘on the Nairobi Sunday air excursions; or, if rich, by 
chartered small plane. One can come in a minibus 
on a conducted tour, or in’a convoy of Land Rovers 
on private safari; but tourists are usually pressed 
for hours and likely to visit the more- accessible 
parks. The result is that the Serengeti is a pleasure 
dome the size of Connectitut, with practically no 
one in it. 


‘by 17 Europeans with the help of 120 Africans; 
_since almost 3 million people live in Connecticut 


without stepping on each other’s toes, you get some 
idea of how alone you can be in the Serengeti. 
Except for the innumerable birds and the animals. 
In the, whole world, there are not so many animals 
living together the way they did when animals 
began, at home on magnificent land that has never 
been cultivated or inhabited since the beginning 
of time. , 

_ The humans live at Seronera, as do a lot of lions; 
the lions made it their favorite base in historical 
limbo, and relinquish the area’ unwillingly. At 
‘first sight, Seronera appeals only, because itis safety 
and a chance to wash, eat, sleep. The. scattered 
buildings, are rough and ready: round huts with 
‘thatched roofs, an anachronistic architect-designed 
stone, bar, tents, unpainted gray cement-block 
houses with green corrugated tin’ roofs, pre- 
fabricated yellow houses with bamboo roofs, narrow 
white, barracks,. water tanks on top of. noble 


g Boulders, bathhouses, a new tiny museum like the 


church`of šome. recent Christian sect, a gasoline 


This enormous territory is administered . 


_ parks when: he visits the Serengeti. 


gracious living has scarcely penetrated. 

There are handsome lodges in some of the East 
African parks, and one is better served in them, 
but they seem fishy; Africa is not stylish and Africa 
is no hotelier’s ideal. Seronera, for all .its faults 
(every prospect pleases, and’ only man is vile), is 
genuine. This impression of a settlement in the 
wilderness, whose object is.not elegance but sur- 
vival, is. enhanced by beat-up dusty Land Rovers 
and trucks and people dressed in whatever faded 
careless clothing suits them. Nothing and no one 
even faintly relate to glamorous movie, versions of 
life in the African bush. 

The Serengeti keeps in touch with the sèid 

world twice a day for half an hour, by shortwave 
radio to the Parks Headquarters in Arusha. A 
truck rumbles in twice a week, bearing food, .sup- 
plies, and mail from Arusha 206 miles away,‘a hard 
day’s drive in dry weather, the néarest shopping 
center. The regular plane brings perishable goods 
such as butter. During the long rains the Serengeti 
is closed, as visitors either cannot get there or, 
if they somehow manage, they cannot. move on 
the quagmire of park tracks. At all times, the 
residents are a tiny world, marooned in space. . 
- They might be riven by feuds or around the bend 
with eccentricities, and they are not. They’re an 
international community — British, German, Dutch, 
South African — courteous, considerate, and keep- 
ing a tolerant emotional distance from each other. 
Status- -seeking, ‘the acquisitive itch, jealousy would 
be comic neuroses in this setting; and they don’t 
go in for social life. Driving after dark is forbidden 
to visitors and not much fancied by residents: the 
roads are even worse‘if you can’t see them properly, 
and animals are mesmerized by headlights and 
tempted to leap into the path of the car. Besides, 
there is no point in sharing the ever-present brussels 
sprouts and topi steak. Their paths have crossed 
enough during the day’s work. Occasionally they 
visit around for ʻa drink, but mostly they stay at 
home after sundown. They are all readers; you 
have to be to'‘live anywhere in Africa outside the 
cities. -The generators for electricity stop humming 
early; a day in a Land Rover Jast about equals a 
day in the- saddle: 

They loaned me the Taj, short fòr Taj Mahal, the 
tatty one-room house used by the-director of the 
It is a modest 
eyesore, with cretonne curtains strung on wire, 


. bleak cement floor; lumpy beds, furniture from a 
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‘defunct. government office. This dwelling soon felt 


like my very own dear little nest, with a tinge of 
supermarket due to my supply of canned food 
lined on bookshelves. Simba, meaning lion, and a 


” The Atlantic Monthly i 


, joke” name “for the ancient scrawny grumpy. Afri- 
can, who is the Taj cook-houseboy, lukewarmed 
corned beef, soup, and other delicacies for meals. 
“AC thermos of” ice, sent every afternoon from the 
‘chief Park .Warden’s fridge, made Pheure bleue 
“a daily ration of bliss. With a cold whiskey’ and 
‘soda, and wearitig sweaters, I sat on the porch and 
watched the sky change and listened to silence 
broken by hyena snarls and-their siren wailing, 
jackal barking, offstage lion roars, the tramp of 
„unseen hooves, .and my transistor gramophone 
. playing Brahms and Chopin. 


v 


Tae is no routine | in the Serengeti; nature sees 
‘to that. Rain is the worst upsetter, but unpre- 
‘dictable animal life, including the human animal, 
also gums the works. Daily problems have a 
splendid range. For instance: five Peace Corps kids, 
covered. in mud and cheerful, showed up at the 


‘reconnaissance. of poachers,. 


. in its unending war’ against - poachers. ` 


s 
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swallow medi¢ine in ranks. -The -assistanit ` Park 
Warden flies the Serengeti’s Super-Cub on aerial 
Masai trespassers, 
squatters, grass fires, and game dispersal, though 
his principal task is to command the Ranger force 


absent on leave, . and the wildebeest migration had 


now passed the protection of the park limits to the, ~” 


northwest, poachers were: preying on them, and it 


was essential for someone to organize an anti- ~ 
‘poaching patrol at once. eo: 


He, was- 


l Åi residents of the Serengeti treat the chanciness’” 


environment ‘outside, news'of that filters.in on ` 
radio ‘broadcasts if you have a radio and. can, hear 


of their physical . environment as we treat the 
chanciness of. traffic, yet take. no- silly - risks from 
ignorance. As for thé chanciness of the man-made 


‘through the static, or in stale newspapers and 


‘Warden’s- office ‘to report that a truckload of: .. 
African schoolgirls and: various tourists had been. ` 


_ Stuck .all night in- the black cotton soil on the, 


| Ndabaka Gate road, owing: to the early rains. The . 
-Roads Warden, who Was supposed to go north to 
‘check on a half-finished bridge, instead went west. 
“with ‘a rescue, squad. The Peace Corps kids were > 
‘having a. glorious time. Formerly students of | 
‘Spanish literature, history and political science, 
“business, they: were now an itinerant surveying 
team, and had been camped on that 90-mile-. 
.Ndabaka road taking levels for culverts. ` Before 
_dawn, they managed ‘to pull their own truck out 
‘of the mud and drove back to Seronera alongside 
‘a troop of sixteen lions going the same way. 
- Then a delegation of fuming African ‘chiefs 
arrived to be indignant with the chief Park Warden, 
. a born and delightful diplomat. The’chiefs.claimed 
.that one of theif number had been falsely accused 
‘of obstructing Park’ Rangers in their work of 
marking ‘park boundaries, and arrested: was that 
justice?. -They were placated, but Rangers, scat- 
tered and out of radio touch, had to be rounded up 
in a hurry and sent 250 miles to Maswa to testify in 


` court, because the Maswa police were in a jurisdic- , 


tional fury over poachers caught i in their territory 
; and taken elsewhere for trial. 
., Word came in thatthe building of a Ranger post 

-on the northern side of the park and the construc- 
_ tion of a water tank at the southern gaté had been 

halted because ‘the workers were constantly.driven 
_off by swarms of enraged bees. The medical orderly 
‘was. outdone because most of the African staff 
_ thought anti-malaria pills were a nuisancé and 


chucked them into the bush around their houses. - 


The. incidence‘of malaria was-rising: He.wanted a 


-magazines. People elsewhere in East Africa follow 


reports of political changes south of the Sahara: 


- with ‚alternations of ,hopefulness and alarm, de- 


pending on rumors and low they feel that day. 
In the Serengeti, disasters — from. the. Congo to 
Rhodesia, with a,dash of cold-war. panic about 


Chinese Communists thrown in—do not affect - 


daily. life; the residents are too far away from the 


man-made world and too busy coping’ with the 


natural world. * The Serengeti expatriates are even 
spared the expatriate anxieties about dispossession 
of property or deportation or sporadic local flare- 
ups. Their jobs will be taken over- by: Africans 
when Africans are ready for the work, and that’s 
that. 


you are not only earning your living in a way you 


enjoy, but performing a valuable service for the 
future. The Serengeti becomes « a Cause to all who 
know it. 

.The ET of the- Senei ig employed 
to. defend. the Jand and ‘the animals and cherish 
the tourists, but there is a separate new estab- 
lishment, the scientists; This is the Serengeti Re-- 


. search Project, which has its eye on eternity. The 


‘science of wildlife ecology is so recent that it is 
nearer ‘to art than to science; techniques have to- - 


be invented, imagination. and intuition are more 


1 


It’s a big hélp to peace of mind to feel that © 


useful thar microscopes; for after all, the subject is - 


-alive but cannot talk. Since right now it is essential 


to know what this fabulous horde of animals’ needs 


‘to survive, and someday it may become necessary 


to interfere with them — manage them — in order 


_'to preserve species, to preserve the habitat, five 
‘young scientists roam the 5000 square «miles: of 


weekly military -lineup, with people obliged to 


t 
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the Serengeti,’ studying various wild creatures. 


‘The Africans call the-scientists by the name of the 


animal! they pursue! thus, Mr. Lion, Mr. Hyena, 
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Mr. Wildebeest, Mr. Zebra, all, naturally, in 
Swahili. The very pretty English wife of the young 
Dutch scientist is Mrs. Hyena. The German veteri- 
nary who studies diseases of game is probably 
known as Mr. Sickness, Bwana Ugonjwa. 

The scientists spend most of their time in the 
bush with their subjects. Mr. Zebra, a German, 
was camped somewhere on the 9-mile-wide floor 
of the Ngorongoro Crater, where the walls of 
the crater rising for 2000 feet imprison the game in 
a vast pen. He was tracing 120 zebra he had al- 


‘ready marked, to observe the social structure of the 


herds, their population growth, their feeding habits 
and family life. Mr. Wildebeest, an Englishman, 
was mainly flying 75 feet above whistling thorn 
trees at 50 miles an hour in the Super-Cub, mapping 
the position of the wildebeest migration. By aerial 
count, he has 330,000 of these bearded, top-heavy 
creatures to study. Twice yearly they migrate from 
one side of the park to the other, in a stream 35 
miles long, raising a great dus: cloud and looking 
like a weird army in retreat. Mr. Wildebeest has 
to discover the reasons and needs of this mysterious 
mass movement, and the relation of population to 
habitat. 

Mr. Lion, also German, goes off alone for three 
or four nights of full moon and lives silently inside 
his Land Rover, having instructed his houseboy 
to notify all hands if he doesn’t reappear by a cer- 
tain date. He broadcasts a recorded lion’s roar 
over a loudspeaker, and the lions gather around 
his car “biting the tires”; he says they are playing. 
When asked if he was not frightened, he said “‘less 
frightened.” By day, he had keen watching a pack 
of wild dogs, fierce democratic predators wno have 
no specific leader but operate like a relay race, 
and return from the hunt to disgorge food for those 
who stayed behind, guarding the young. 

Mr. Hyena, a towheaded Dutch Ph.D. from 
Oxford, took me along while he collected hyena 
droppings, which are chalk-white, dry, and odorless, 
the only bearable feature of a hyena in my opinion. 
He will then examine the hairs in these droppings, 
under a microscope, to find out which animals 
hyenas eat most. We chased a jackal in the Land 
Rover until it released its victim, a mangled hyrax; 
he needs samples of the hair of all prey. We 
picnicked on a kopje, one of the beautiful Dali-esque 
boulder formations that rise from the Serengeti 
plain. Before we settled down with our sandwiches, 
he walked briskly around clapping hands, to warn 
off lions and snakes in the surrounding rocks. Red 
mongooses fled in all directions. He owns a stuffed 
hyena, a thoroughly repellent object, which he will 
station near herds of plains game in order to watch 
the reactions of the harmless gazelles to the enemy 
who runs them to death and eats them to the last 
bone. l 
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Mr. Sickness has a laboratory like a large doll 
house, stuffed with small jars holding intestina 
worms. When we were driving to his other labora 
tory camp, on the northwest edge of the park, hi 
spotted a mass of vultures, and leaped from the 
Land Rover to find the body of a giraffe, dead o 
old age. He immediately got’ to work, muttering 
happily about his luck, and how unusual it was t 
find a dead giraffe, and cut off bits of lesioned skin 
from the legs. A colleague in Beirut had diagnose: 
these lesions as made by worms, not wounds; but hi 
needed more samples to decide which worm an 
why. One of Mr. Sickness’ chores is the meat massa 
cre; every so often he and a Warden go out beyon 
the park limits and shoot a number of topi anc 
wildebeest as essential food for the community 
Everyone loathes this job, but Mr. Sickness takes : 
different scientific attitude: this is how he collects al 
those instructive parasites. He is studying the trans 
mission of disease from game to domestic stock, anc 
the suitability of game meat for human consump 
tion, and the difficult problem of how to cro} 
game — kill it, when overpopulation sets in — a 
protein for protein-hungry Africans. 

The Serengeti Research Project is financec 
entirely by contributions from outside, by UNESCC 
and FAO and West German foundations and gov 
ernment funds, by English and Dutch scientifi 
groups. The work is of major importance anc 
hopefully will be made so permanent that m 
political changes will ever destroy its continuity 
The Serengeti offers a unique kind of natura 
laboratory; what can be learned here is applicabl 
throughout ‘Africa, and scientists would neve: 
again find such an untouched area, and such : 
lavish variety of fauna. 


N. ONE imagines that poaching can be entirel: 
stopped. Africans crave the taste of wild meat, and 
as an old Africa hand observed, “a poacher is thi 
former owner,” so poachers do not feel like thieve 
but like men done out of their ancestral rights 
The Serengeti anti-poaching force, the Ranger, 
and their boss, the assistant Park Warden, beai 
animosity only toward those poachers who hav 
introduced a Big Business-note. When hundred 
of wire snares are used, and the animals are eate: 
alive by hyenas and vultures while they choke in th: 
snares, a certain amount of hatred galvanizes th 
anti-poaching force. Also there are motorizec 
poachers, who cruise around in trucks, with guns 
and they too are regarded as swine. But the average 
local African, who kills with a poisoned arrow, fo: 
food and fun and a bit of extra cash,’ does no 
inflame anyone. On the other hand, law anc 
order must be maintained, and if the poachers wer: 
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s not Rounded, 


` 


me would poach ` eyi i in 
“sight, and do ‘incalculable damage. Poachers were 
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Mades landscape z as one T know the rigidly - i 


‘numbered. streets of New York; they could spot 


*. controlled by an exhilarating game of cops and.” 


. robbers; controlling them, limiting their activity, 
is-the most that can be hoped for. 


‘For threé days, I. tagged along on an anti- -poach- 


‘ing patrol with the chief Park Warden, pinch-hitting 
in this job, eight Park Rangers, and three game de- | 


partment Rangers (attached troops). We set’ out in 


animals as if they had telescopes for eyes. When 
the sky Tooked blank, they sighted vultures at great. : ` 
distances, proof of a dead beast, possibly killed by. 


_ poachers; and the strong noisy vehicles lurched 


;. one Land Rover and one truck, soon left the park - 
*: boundaries and jolted on a dust. track, being stung 
= by tsetse flies. Tsetse flourishes all over East Africa; 


UNS 


it thrives on game but does not harm wild animals; 


* it is lethal to domesticated cattle; we assume here 
_- that it has had no chance to become a carrier of 


sleeping sickness. It administers. ajab like a hot 
needle. Presently we were: off any sort of track, 


; weaving through trees, fording streams, crashing 
. over bush.and stonés, and the heart lifted and sang. 


This country is broken by hills, and muddy streams 
fringed with fever trees, ‘and’ islands of thicket, 


palm, wild fig, wild almond, sausage trees’ matted’ 
“together by vines and orchids; 


across country, guided by circling birds of prey.» 

‘The truck, with Sergeant, Major Kimani hanging’ 
from the side, led the’ way. We tore through’ 
whistling thorn bushes, and the thorns burst past. 
the open slots of the windshield and in the windows;: | 
and with them the silver galls of this tree which are 
homes for ants. So now we had thorns in the flesh 
and biting ants down shirt fronts; it was very jolly. -. 


. Suddenly, Sergeant Major Kimani waved his arm,, 
“and we stopped in silence and leaped from our 


- we thrust through scratching ‘bushes and tripping “| $< 


there are’ wide `` 


’ glades bright. with white and pink wild flowers...’ 
v Since the animals are hunted here, they are fright- 


ened,. and ran from our noise in streaming friezes 
against the sky. Herds of giraffes cantered very 


7 fast, at once graceful and absurd with their un- 
f coordinated gait and waving necks, and. topi and 
_eland’ and leaping impala and wildebeest and 


‘buffalo and ‘even tribes of mongoose ran like mad 


with them. Not being a poet or a scientist, I have 


no suitable language for these animals. 


I can only 


: Say ‘that to see them racing over their, own land 


ig to see freedom in tangible. form; and the sight i is 
“intoxicating, - 


v 


~ 


Onr party was under the opeaidnal command 
‘of the head Ranger, Sergeant Major Kimani, who 


had retired from the British Army with a. pension 


-and the Military. Medal after service in Somaliland 


“and. Burma during the war, in Malaya and India, 


- Jooks more like a Frenchman than an African, with . 


and finally in Kenya fighting the Mau Mau. He 


La sharp, witty, amused face, an intellectual’s stoop, 


„and grizzled curls; and he has the irresistible charm 


ofa man, who ‘is ‘brilliant at his job and loves it. 


The Rangers were younger, tall, stalwart, gay; one 
‘£. wore a safety pin jauntily in his pierced ear, one 


| around the tops of his ears for comfort, some had . 


had’ wound his long hanging hollowed ‘earlobes 


` tribal tattoos on their.chéeks, private touches added 


to the, E s uniform. of green shorts and bush 
jaken, 
‘This was the first time I: had been with Africans 


on: ‘their own ‘terrain, doing what came naturally’ 
. to them, and they were impressive, They knew this- 


- charm amulets, and aggrieved expressions, 


transport. We deployed and plunged. into a thicket, 
shouting — what for? to frighten off animals, to 
tell the putative poachers that they might as well -. 
give up the ghost? - Using our hands to open a path, . 


vines, past a curled python, and caught poachers. 


They. were two skinny old men, armed with bows ` .- 


and poisoned arrows, wearing rags, bead necklaces, . 
They, - 


„had a snug camp ‘of thatch huts hidden in a clear- `` 


_ The poachers’ 


ing, and zebra ‘meat. The oldest said they, had | 
not killed the zebra;.a lion did. Everyone roared ` 
with laughter, including the elderly poachers.“ . 
-possessions ~~ gourds, ` skins, herb. : ~ 


medicines, bows and arrows — were collected, 


‘as evidence to be used against them ‘in court. 


Strips of zebra meat, drying on racks, were con“ 


` fiscated. That night the Rangers and the poachers -. 


would gorge together on a luscious zebra barbecue. : 
The Rangers -showed me a cylindrical leather 
quiver full of poisoned arrows, but no one would _ 
touch these even with the tips of fingers. ‘The poison ` 
looks like dried black glue, and is made from the ' 
native acocantkera tree, available to anyone who 
has the patience to_boil the ‘bark and roots. The 
Rangers say that an animal, hit with such an 


- arrow, takes ten to fifteen minutes to die; a man...» 


gets dizzy, stumbles around,- and collapses; but ` 
a man wounded in the chest gives one cough and” 


-falls down dead: Occasionally a poacher aims 


poisoned arrows at the Rangers,'and is immediately 


. shot at, with their Greener rifles or anti- riot guns, 
` in legitimate self-defense: 


: We burned the.empty huts of the old gentlemen 
poachers;. poachers’. camps are razed whenever ' 


` found. They flame like haystacks, and everyone,’ 


even the poachers, took instinctive hilarious pleasure ` `” 


‘from the roaring towering. fire. The poachers were -__, 
- handcuffed with light chain contraptions, bundled: ` 
into the truck, and the chase was on again. 
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Kimani had us clambering over hills; he and the : 
Warden and the Rangers. moved like mountain p 


A 


goats. The grass was chest-high, and buried 
underneath it were large loose granite rocks, very 
rough going and model snake country. The 
Guide to African Snakes promises you from twelve 
to twenty minutes of agony before dying of a 
mamba bite. (‘‘It would be a crowded hour,” said 
the chief Park Warden.) Terrified by the snake 
guide, I had bought an anti-snake-bite kit, and this 
was now back at our camp. Obsessed by snakes, 
I failed to fret over a buffalo crashing out of the 
brush and away down the hill. However, the 
solitary buffalo, too old and sullen to live in the 
herd, and rhino are the hazards of this work which 
the Rangers take most seriously. 

The rhino has earned his savage temper, being 
hunted nearly to extinction for his horns. The 
citizens of China and India cling to the immemorial 
illusion that rhino horn is an aphrodisiac. As a 
result, the dangerous two-thousand-pound beast 
is dangerously hunted and killed with a poisoned 
arrow by an intrepid African, who gets as little as 
$2.80 on the rhino-horn black market. Rhino are 
becoming so scarce that during the floods a few 
years ago they were airlifted (mo idea how) to 
safety. 

After the sweating climb, and all the terrors of the 
imagination, one pants to the top of the hills: and 
there is Africa. It is easy to understand about 
Cortes’ men silent upon a peak in Darien. One 
is swept by exultation, seeing lend, like the sea, 
plains and hills and more hills and more plains, 
stretching out to the circle of the horizon; land 
which must have looked the same to the first of 
our species, well over a million years ago. 

The next day, by a river, the Rangers and the 
Warden went running into the attack, laughing 
aloud; police operations are not usually so light- 
hearted. They had spotted the quarry before 
jumping from the cars. They caught three hefty 
young Africans who were winded by the chase and 
announced in loud voices that the Rangers were 
washenzi (“uncivilized”). Their complaints were 
heard in sympathetic silence, after which the young 
men settled down in the truck, one of them took 
cigarettes and a nickel-plated lighter from his 
ragged shorts, and they chattec amicably with the 
Rangers, all addressing each other as “bwana” in 
the polite African manner. The poachers will get 
six months in clink, which does not worry them. 
Time is not a tragic matter in Africa, and clink is 
all right, free food and shelter and agreeakle pals, 


other poachers. Their wives will wait for them, for ` 
Their wives have - 


financial reasons if no other. 
been wooed and their fathers-in-law won with 
many cows, bride money, and if husbands are 


deserted, fathers-in-law have to refund those cows.’ 


Poaching fulfills all sorts of African purposes. 
In the neighboring Sukuma tribe, a bride wraps 
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the tails of wildebeest around her legs, thus bringing 
good fortune to her new husband, who will, if she 
is so adorned, possess many cows in future years. 
The selling price, per tail, is $2.80 — 20 shillings; 
and explains why dead wildebeest are found along 
the boundaries of the park with nothing removed 
except their tails. Lions are poached for their 
skins; a lion skin makes a handsome coat for cere- 
monial occasions and nets the poacher $30.00, a ` 
lot of cash. Melted lion fat is considered sovereign 
medicine for getting strength, and sells for $7.00 
a beer-bottleful, which is also good money. Witch 
doctors will pay well for two bones behind the 
lion’s ears, and for the fluid that gushes from the 
stomach through the mouth before the lion dies. 
(Witch doctors are also partial to leopard skins 
and give from $42.00 to $56.00 per hide.) And 
pride is a reward; an African, who hunts on bare 
feet, armed with a spear or bow and arrow, is . 
justly hailed as quite a man when he comes home 
carrying a lion skin over his shoulder. 

Above all, poaching is a butcher’s career. The 
African tribes around the Serengeti are not 
poor and own large herds of cattle, but do not 
eat their cattle any more than we squander our 
savings. What they like to feast on is zebra and 
wildebeest, and they can pay for their luxuries. The 
motorized poachers take orders in the villages, 
collect money in advance, and massacre from - 
trucks: $12.60 for a zebra carcass, $11.20 for a 
wildebeest, $8.40 for a topi. The poachers we 
caught were little retail fellows; they sell a piece 
of sun-cured meat, as long as their forearms, for 
about 42 cents. Their tribes have hunted in the 
dry season since tribes existed, and they love this 
life. They have a whale of a time in their thatched 
camps, stuffing themselves with meat, smoking 
bhang (marijuana) in the evenings around the 
fire, and earning illegal money with which to 
buy more of the coveted cows. 

On the highest hill, in this place which is without 
place names, stands a monument to Western 
civilization in the form of a German fort. The 
building is straight Beau Geste and dates from the 
time when the Germans were overlords of Tangan- 
yika, before and during the First World War. 
We climbed the hill and found on one square 
corner tower the scars of shrapnel and lower down 
the nicking of small arms fire. An old African had 
told the Warden that long ago he saw the strong 
young Wazungu (“Englishmen”) running up this 
hill and being killed, as easily as birds. He could 
not believe it; he had never imagined that white 
foreigners were vulnerable like other people. The 
only visible occupant of the fort now is a deadly 
five-foot-long puff adder, thicker than my arm, 
slithering - around the dry cistern which once 
stored rainwater for the German soldiers. 
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At the end of the afternoon, after the. hot ex- 
hausting exciting day, it was lovely to come back 
to camp, two small tents pitched under trees by 
the Grumeti River, and the evening bath. The 
English must have invented this goofy tub, a little 
square of green canvas, propped off the ground by 
four sticks, in which one crouches in a fetal position. 
Muddy bath water from-the Grumeti was laced 
with Dettol, an odorous disinfectant, to protect one’s 


scratched body against bilharzia. Clean and in the © 


alternate, set of fresh clothing, we read before dinner 
by the light of a lamp, hung on a forked pole, and 
drank welcome whiskey with water that had 
been kept cool in damp canvas-covered canteens. 
A red half-moon floated above the acacia trees. 
It was the height of luxury. The nights were not 
entirely restful because two prides of lions set up 


a close antiphonal roaring, near the river; jackals - 


made a yelping racket; and rain Ait against the 
tent roof like buckshot. 

The chief Park Warden had to ‘return to his 
administrative duties; Kimani and the Rangers 
would carry on until they had collected a truckful 
of pri oners. The manacled poachers, our haul, 
were smoking and chatting in the shade at the 
Rangers’ camp, with one man to guard them. The 
heftiest young poacher said pleasantly to the 
Warden, “We have no anger against you; it is just 
our bad luck.” I wanted to know whether he 
would be out hunting next season. He laughed and 
said, “No. Not after we have seen tke rough edge 
of it. If there is room, I want to be a Ranger.” 


T: Tanzania government has shown real wisdom 
in setting aside great tracts of virgin land for future 
game parks; and they allot, in percentages, -more 
government revenue than we do to the upkeep 
of their existing parks. It is not encugh for the 
parks but plenty to anger the citizenry if they 
believe that game parks are a white man’s foible, 
while they clamor for hospitals, schools, roads, and 
other twentieth-century blessings. 

The director of the Tanzania National Parks, a 
large quiet-spoken Englishman, is a tireless man 
with a mission: to preserve the parks, notably the 
Serengeti now. Now is the vital word. In a calmer 
future (we trust a calmer future), foreign tourism 
will increase; and an African middle class will 
evolve, financially and emotionally able to enjoy 
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and pay for its heritage. Most Africans have never 
seen wild animals; those who have fear them as 
dangers to life or detest them as dangers to crops. 
The Parks’ education officers are busy convincing 
Africans that they own something of surpassing 
value which no other people can ever buy or build. 
The director is busy forming a structure of parks 
and administration and research that will last, 
the while seeking maintenance contributions from 
outside Africa. , 

African schoolchildren are invited to visit the 
parks; they are given free shelter in hostels, a guide, 
and gasoline for the journey; they bring their own 
food and bedding and their chaperone-teachers. 
They leave after two days, devoted conservationists, 
crazy about park life and wild animals. A Parks 
Land Rover tours the villages and shows films of 
African wildlife, while the people gather around 
a tree where the movie screen hangs and revel in 
this outdoor entertainment and are charmed by 
a new aspect of animals, as photogenic and interest- 
ing and their communal property, a source of pride. 
There are posters and radio talks and school com- 


„petitions for essays in which patriotism and con- 


servation merge. It is a wide, wise, and well-done 
scheme, and it will work in time. 

In the long run, the Serengeti will have to pay 
its way by a combination of tourism and the sale 
of meat from game-cropping. But for the moment, 
tourism does not shine as a specially bright light 
of hope, because African politics are turbulent and 
tentative, which daunts tourists, and African travel 
is far too costly. Game-cropping is easy to talk 
about, but no one really knows as yet how to work 
it efficiently. And it takes a lot of civilization, 
or overcivilization, before people come. to realize 
the value in itself of unspoiled nature; Africans 
cannot be expected to share our feelings; they'd 
rather have skyscrapers. The great usefulness of 
the Serengeti as a research station is beyond average 
African comprehension and beyond nearly every- 
body’s; this is a new field of exploration, whose 
meanings in understanding wildlife and our own 
relation to it are guessed at by imaginative scientists. 
. So here is the Serengeti, an irreplaceable art 
museum of creation, and a few hundred people 
throughout the world care deeply about its preser- 
vation, and prove their concern in money and work. 
If they succeed, Tanzania and all the rest of us 
benefit; if they fail, we all lose. And, of course, 
there is no second chance. 


x yr 






lo the reader. 


_ THE UNBANNING 
OF THE BOOKS 


by HARRY LEVIN 





Was I was a freshman at Harvard, a Cam- 
»-bridge bookseller was jailed for selling a copy of 
i Joyce’s Ulysses to a customer who turned out to be 
can agent from the Watch and Ward Society of 
Massachusetts. Such measures, drastic as they may 
seem, were not enough to preserve the innocence of 
literate Americans. During a previous summer, like 
hundreds of others, I had bought my copy from the 
publisher Sylvia Beach at her little Paris bookshop 
on the Rue de POdéon. To pack it wrapped in 
laundry and smuggle it past the U.S. customs in- 
spectors, thereby involving ourselves in what was 
called “booklegging,’’ gave us an easy thrill of com- 
plicity with the embattled author and his coura- 
geous champions. Four years afterward in 1933, the 
time of Repeal, the ban on Ulysses was lifted. The 
critical decision, which opened the way for an Amer- 
can edition the following year, was handed down 
by Judge John M. Woolsey. of the U.S, District 
jurt for Southern New York. 

That incisive opinion acted as a great watershed, 
since it reversed the trend of earlier opinions and 
would be frequently cited in later ones. Specifically, 
books had been condemned on the basis of passages 
which sounded offensive when taken out of context 
and without concern for the author’s design. More- 
over, the determining question had been, in the re- 
verberating phrascology of the so-called Hicklin 
“Rule, whether the reading of such books would tend 
to “deprave and corrupt” those into whose hands 
they were likely to fall, regardless of — or rather, 
with special regard for — their immaturity. Some 
of the world’s acknowledged classics could be ad- 
judged obscene, and had been, by such procedures. 
The freedom to read had been abridged for edu- 
cated adults because a mooted book might fall into 
he hands of children. Mr. Podsnap’s cautionary 
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from the contraband shelf, there is not much left in literature 
consistently be banned, says Harvard professor and critie Harry | 


he assesses what the new candor in lileralure could mean. to the 



































principle of Victorian morality had become 
criterion: “Would it bring a blush into the 
of a young person?” n 
Instead of the jeune fille as final arbiter o! 
book’s effect, Judge Woolsey proposed “wł 
French would call Phomme moyen sensuel.” T 
now seems to recognize this concept of th 
adult reader, “a person with average'sex 
as the counterpart to its “reasonable ma 
ters of practical judgment. As for the dis 
salacious tidbits carefully chosen to naus 
courtroom, it is now general practice to 
work of literature as a whole. ‘Taking the 
to master Joyce’s demanding technique, 
Woolsey found that Ulysses presented moder 
elaborate cross section. Its round of daily 
included the library and the concert hall 
as the bedroom and bathroom. Sexual an 
bodily functions occupied no larger place th 
might in ordinary lives. 
‘The same extenuation could scarcely bi 
Lady Chatterley’s Lover, which is overwhelmi 
occupied with sex. That may help to exp 



















































ned unpublishable i in the United States un 
59-and in Great Britain until 1961, a genera- 
after Lawrence’s death. Nor could it be argued 
his admirers that this intense last novel was his 
Sterpiece, as Ulysses was Joyce’s. Obviously, 
H. Lawrence was less the dispassionate artist than 
nës Joyce. But Lawrence was a passionate mor- 
who preached his unorthodox message with 
ical fervor, and therein lay the strength that 

be rallied to his support when Lady Chatterley s 
vent on trial at the Old Bailey. The interven- 
had seen drastic changes, if not in sexual 

or morals, then in the frankness and sincerity 


n the wilderness, while losing none of its mili- 
olemnity, had been amplified into a post- 
ous cause. 
€ very name of the case, Regina v. Penguin, sug- 
ing.as it does a chapter from Alice in Wonderland, 
tly announced the procession of church digni- 
es, lady dons, schoolmasters, librarians, editors, 
‘itics, and publicists who took the witness stand. 
guin soon was circulating 200,000 paperbacks 
ree shillings and sixpence apiece. In retrospect 
ms particularly significant that, unlike other 
which have led to the unbanning of sup- 
d books, this one had been decided by a jury. 
osecution, trying to extend the obsolete Hick- 
ule, had asked the jurymen: “Is it a book that 
Would even wish your wife or your servants to 
|??? And the defense had taken that point by 
nding them that they lived in a democratic 
ety, characterized by equal rights for women, 
‘decline of the servant class, and the production 
Penguin Books. The vindication of Lady Chatter- 
$ Lover spoke, like the novel itself, for the social 
well as the sexual revolution. 


SGINA V. PENGuIN Books Limirep was the test 
ase under the new Obscene Publications Act of 
9. -Thus it rounded off a cycle, the century of the 
icklin Rule, which in turn had been based on Lord 
pbell’s Obscene Publications Act of 1857. By 
cidence which may be worth noting, that year 

se marked the interdiction of Madame Bovary, 

s certainly worth noting that Flaubert was 

-d.. The idea of suppressing. literature on 

‘its demoralizing potentialities.is at least 

Plato. Through the course of history, how- 
hsorship has mainly been exerted against 

us heresy or political subversion. The censor 
ardian of private morality is essentially a mid- 

n figure. His period of dominance in Anglo- 

ican culture was unconscionably prolonged, 
such untoward results as can be read in the 
and works of Hardy, George Moore, and 


The brilliant writers of the early twentieth ceni 
tury grew up in an atmosphere of libertarian protest 
against what Lawrence called “the censor-morons”’ 
— whom we might recognize, under a courtlier 
phrase, as H. L. Mencken’s “virtuosi of virtue.” 
Joyce and Lawrence, each in his unique way, could . 
realize their talents only through expatriation.. Both 
Ulysses and Lady Chatterley’s Lover could have been 
first published only in France, where tradition has. 
been especially tolerant to books printed in English 
and destined for illegal export. The judicial deci- 
sions that naturalized these two novels into the body 
of English literature, all too belatedly, had to square 
them with prevailing moral standards. Judge Wool- 
sey concluded his decision, with an epigrammatic | 
flourish, by stating that the effect of Ulysses, while 
somewhat emetic, was not aphrodisiac. Lady Chat- 
terley’s Lover could. not be so easily exonerated from 
the charge of undue eroticism; but, given its pre- 
occupation, it is clearly a tract for reform. 

The volume. that comes next.on our shelf of lit-. 
erary contraband, though it has also been legiti- 
matized by the courts, takes us into more prob- 
lematic areas of discussion. Tropic of Cancer has not 
the high dedication of the two books we smuggled ` 
in before it. Indeed, its utter laxity is a source of 
its appeal to a later generation which, perhaps, ma’ 
feel more kinship with underground man than with — 
the intransigent intellectual. Nor does the stature of 
Henry Miller begin to compare with that of Joyce 
or Lawrence; yet his critical reputation has profited 
from the confusions that have surrounded theirs. 
When compared with Joyce, as George Orwell’ 
pointed out in his farsighted essay “Inside the 
Whale,” Miller hardly seems an artist at all. Asa 
would-be moralist he stands at the opposite pole 
from Lawrence, who would have been more out- 
raged than anyone else by the loveless fornications 
of Tropie of Cancer. 

Insofar as there are degrees of vulnerability to < 


attacks from more conventional moralists, this is aii 


harder book to defend than its predecessors. Yet’ 
Miller has an undeniable talent, a kind of raffish 
gusto, as a braggart storyteller in the picaresque 
mode, While his monologue drifts along the gut- 
ters of Paris, it turns up some memorable flotsam. 
Unfortunately, and increasingly in his other work, 
this authentic vein of pungent humor is adulterated 
by messianic rhapsodies — Leaves of Grass gone to 
seed — which prove more embarrassing. Neverthe- 
less, the seriousness of their intentions cannot be 
denied. Consequently, in 1961, when the attorney 
general of Massachusetts sought to ban the recent 
American edition of Tropic of Cancer, several critics 
were on hand to testify on its behalf... The case was 
heard in the superior court, where the judge decreed 
the book to be “obscene, indecent, and impure.” 





eC was subsequently reversed by the Su- 

adicial Court of the Commonwealth. 
When I reread this decision and see my testimony 
quoted, I must confess that my feelings are some- 
-what mixed. I had ventured to say, in effect, that 
the book’s predominant mood was “one of sexual 
“revulsion,” and that its self-conscious morbidity re- 
flected a sense of cultural decadence. Of course I 
¿stand by this view, and feel honored that some of 
the justices evidently concurred with it. But I can- 
“not help wondering whether the book or I would 
have had their approval if the suggested line of in- 
erpretation had emphasized the joys of the flesh. 
The puritanical implication is that a writer may 
concern himself with sex if he treats it as a bad thing, 
r so long as his treatment of it is emetic rather than 
aphrodisiac. As a matter of fact, my fellow wit- 
nesses found Miller’s outlook healthier than I did. 
One of them even introduced a fascinating com- 
parison between Tropic of Cancer and Huckleberry Finn. 
My colleagues, whom I respect, may conceivably 
be right. In any case, as professors of literature, we 
are used to critical disagreements. I trust that the 
-judges allow for this variance, and do not take our 
personal opinions for absolute verities simply be- 
cause we are consulted as “experts” offering “‘evi- 
dence as to the literary, cultural, or educational 
character” of the writings in question. What sur- 
prised me in the Tropic of Cancer affair was that no 
evidence could be admitted from psychiatrists and 
social workers. Similarly, in Regina v. Penguin, where 
the court listened so patiently to schoolmistresses and 
_ theologians, the defense could get no hearing for 
doctors and “people who deal with those who are 
sexually depraved or corrupted” — granted that 
such expertise is hard to come by, and that the be- 
havioral sciences are far from exact in their applica- 
tion. We are all left in the dark on the crucial point: 
the actual impact of the alleged means of corrup- 


Wau regard to obscenity, the law has modified 
itself so extensively in recent years that the inter- 
ted layman is bewildered, and not less so when he 
ds himself suddenly called upon as an expert by 
the courts. Bewilderments are bound to arise from 
: questions which lie open at both ends; and though 
a book-is an objective artifact, the intent of its 
author is subjective, and so is its effect upon the 
gader. As the Director of Public Prosecutions said 
in discussing the Obscene Publications’ Act, “‘In- 
tent’ is a difficult word.” There is even a school of 
-formalistic critics which would rule out “the inten- 
tional fallacy.” Judge Woolsey supplied his col- 
Jeagues on the bench with another epigram, which 
hey have used to test the purity of a writer’s mo- 
tives, when he spoke of “dirt for dirt’s sake.” The 


late Jue Frankfurter, charac 
for more precision, suggested that the phr 
changed to “‘dirt for money’s sake.” 

But to speak of dirt is to beg a subtle q 
if the practice of writing for money is ge 
proved, why should it be specially enjoins 
when the subject matter happens to be t 
tant matter of sex? Is it because of tt 
effect? Then we shift our ground, and the 
begin to talk about provoking lustful thou 
appealing to prurient interest. Ordinarily we 
a writer when, in dealing with any other subje 
manages to convey. sensations and stimulat 
tions. Advertisers vie with one another, — 
directly visual stimulus, to inject an erotic 
into the most irrelevant situations. We cann 
through our day without encountering doze 
random excitations which, if we are healthy 
to arouse our susceptibilities. “A state of 
not enough,” Mr. Justice Douglas has writter 
the relationship of that state of mind to overt 
that would seem to be critical.” 

It is humbling to realize how little is knowr a 
the nature of that relationship, and how widely 
trains of speculation diverge. Literature is 
stories that demonstrate — and possibly exags 
— the influence of literature on behavior, su 
Dante’s poignant example of Paolo and Fran 
who became lovers after reading a romanc 
gether. Specialists in children’s problems 
and endlessly debate over comic books 
they are a major cause of juvenile delinqu 
valid inoculation against it. Classicists and 
analysts alike believe in catharsis, the not 
the mind can be purged of its antisocial tend 
by participating in vicarious passions. Traged 
been exhibiting crimes on the stage for cent 
and its aftereffects are usually regarded as eleva 
rather than conducive to further crime. Book 
dwell on sexual episodes might be just as li 
relieve tensions as to incite lewd and lasc 
conduct. 

At all events, we must have. broader ex] 
keener observation, and more systematic i 
tion before we can make confident assumpti 
garding how a given piece of reading matt 
affect an unforeseen variety of readers. It 
that. the Kinsey Institute, which has asse 
impressive library of erotica, will carry its 
into this limbo and bring us back son 
answers. In the meantime, the reading : 
been enjoying an unprecedented latitud 
tles for Joyce (inclusion of sex as part of 
round picture), Lawrence (emphasis on 
means of salvation), and Miller (obsession 
as a nihilistic gesture) have opened the floodg: 
After Ulysses, Lady Chatterleys Lover, and T) 
Cancer, what then? Irreversibly the pro 














mn, impelled by its own momentum, a shee 
‘the next revelation to outstrip the last one. 
ng exploited the themes of normal sexuality, it 
eks new disclosures by turning to perversion and 






oughs’ Naked Lunch has bridged the rapid tran- 
from the Parisian bookleggers to a New York 
imatur — and, what is more, to an open mar- 
Boston. Nabokov would be an exception in 
grouping, a displaced mandarin from a more 
t age, and his flirtation with vice is merely an- 
r whim of his idiosyncracy. Burroughs con- 
Miller’s sodden bohemianism well into its 
renous stage. He finds his material by wallow- 
ceper and deeper, and relies on drugs to give it 
naginative lift. Yet even Naked Lunch pays 
te to moralism in a preface and in an appended 
icle written for the British Journal of Addiction. 
ercin Burroughs observes the convention of gal- 
rature, where the condemned man cdifies 
rowd by warning them against his particular 
So Nabokov, tongue in cheek as usual, palms 
olita as a psychiatric case history. 
e quest for sensation has been approaching the 
between serious literature and pornography, if 
d that border line is still discernible. Joyce 
wrence both drew it very sharply, since their 
stic integrity depended upon it. ‘Genuine 
nography is almost always underworld,” Law- 
ce could write; “it doesn’t come into the open.” 
lanifestly, we live in another epoch.: The notorious 
noirs of a Woman of Pleasure, which has won 
eater notoriety as Fanny Hill, earned John Cleland 
reprimand from the Privy Council when he 
ought it out in the year of Tom Jones. Its trans- 
antic distribution led in 1821 to the first Amer- 
an suppression for obscenity. Notwithstanding, it 
$ gained and held a place in Anglo-American 
ure, quite properly a surreptitious place among 
kdealers’ curiosa. Lately it has been brought out 
a. under the counter and commended to a wait- 
world by Nabokov’s publisher, the reputable 
firm that published Washington Irving and 



















































E light of these developments, we can ap- 
‘the historic irony of the announcement 
aurice Girodias, head of the Olympia Press 
riginal publisher of the once-prohibited 
by Miller, Nabokov, and Burroughs. His re- 
able list includes Samuel Beckett, Lawrence 
sll, and other English-writing luminaries of 
urrent international twilight, along with cer- 
‘titles which might still be classified somewhere 





.— to keep up with the subterranean movement, a 


ird-core pornography. M. | 
clared his intention of moving his operations from 
Paris to the United States, as soon as he can disen- 
tangle them from his present difficulties with the 
French government. We have come a long way 
from the days of Sylvia Beach; and so has France, 
presumably, in the other direction. M. Girodias 
has reason to envy the Grove Press of New York 
which has been so successful in domesticating many 
of the works that are giving him trouble, notably the 
English translation of Genet’s Notre Dame des Fleurs. 
Jean Genet is a writer of unquestioned power, 
whose style alone would set his books apart from 
the pornographic confessions they often resemble, 
and from those American novels and stories which 
have recently been putting us into close touch with 
the homosexual demimonde. Yet it would be un- ` 
critical to think that Genet was not obscene, though. 
his verbose apologist, Jean-Paul Sartre, argues the. 
contrary: obscenity is the stance for Genet’s viru- 
lent critique of modern society. In this respect, as 
in others, he is an heir to the Marquis de Sade, — 
that pariah of the eighteenth century who has be- 
come a culture hero today, and whose most provoca- 
tive writings have recently been handsomely repub- 
lished by the Grove Press. Since Mr. Justice Bren- 
nan has ruled in the Roth case of 1957 that “a 
ideas having even the slightest redeeming social im 
portance”’ are entitled to constitutional protection, 
the needle’s eye would seem to be large enough for 
the passage of such camels. em 
Not much room has been left for any working 
definition of pornography; its hard core has been 
softened, at any rate. Its etymological meaning, ` 
“writing about: prostitution,” should have some 
bearing on Fanny Hill (banned by the Massachusetts _ . 
court that unbanned Tropic of Cancer), where every. 
page invites what Judge Woolsey long ago called 
“the leer of the sensualist.”” But a book like Candy 
works both sides of the street by offering itself as a 
parody of the pornographic genre (pornography 
being itself a parody of more serious fiction). Rari- — 
ties formerly locked in the librarians’ Inferno are’ 
available in paperback, sometimes in competing 
editions where the sanctions of copyright fail to 
apply. It could be suspected that, whereas the old- 
fashioned censor-morons confounded art with por- 
nography, we are now being invited to accept por- 
nography as art. However, the old distinctions no 
longer serve. Those who might once have been 
stigmatized as purveyors of smut, “dirt for money’s 
sake,” are hailed as. benefactors of civil liberties 
virtuost of virtue at a profit. : E 
Established novelists do their best — and worst 












































































to keep on the best-seller lists, by providing their 
characters with more and more detailed bedro 
histories. Norman Mailer asserted in.1959 that sex 










‘pe. 
novel which has not beea exhausted by the nine- 
teenth and early twentieth century novelists.” One 
might have assumed that this territory was not al- 
‘together virgin before An American Dream, but 
‘Mailer is amply justified in his pioneering meta- 
phor. From its first emergence, with the break- 
through of the middle class into literature, the novel 
has been explicitly committed. to the enlargement of 
human experience. Its great practitioners have all 
been realists, in the sense that they had to cut 
through conventions and fight against hypocrisies 
while striving to capture some segment of reality 
~which has hitherto gone unexpressed. Hence they 
scandalized the authorities of their day, who re- 
‘torted with repressive tactics. 

Flaubert, Dostoevsky, even the Brontés — no less 
than Lawrence, Joyce, and their successors — all 
arrived by succès de scandale. Invariably, contem- 
“ poraries are shocked by innovation in the arts and 
-commonly accuse the innovators of being sensation- 
< mongers, which from time to time they must be. 
But the shock wears off with habituation, and what 
is no longer new can thereupon be judged by 
whether or not it seems true. It was shocking to see 
the forbidden monosyllables in print while Ulysses 
was proscribed, though they might not have of- 
fended in masculine conversation or in feminine 
stream of consciousness. Nowadays we have merely 
to ask ourselves whether or not they fit into the 
fictional contexts in which they so freely appear. 
“The convention of using asterisks or dashes seems as 
quaint as Ernest Hemingway’s substitution of the 
word “obscenity” for the Spanish oaths in For 
Whom the Bell Tolls. Profanity derives its peculiar 
force from the violation of a taboo; expletives be- 
come meaningless once the taboos lose their hold. 

When the Berkeley students shouted dirty words 
from a public platform, they confirmed the pro- 
ies against which they were protesting. If 
speech were completely free, no words would bring 
<a blush to a young person’s cheek or raise the eye- 
brows of an older one. As with the language, so 
with the contents of books. Descriptions of sexual 

itimacy, if we get used to reading them, ought to 
provoke no special titillation. We should be able to 
ke them or leave them, depending on whether 

ry honest conviction. When everything has 

been said, we can focus on how it is said. We may 
still need. safeguards for the immature; but for 
adults so much is already permitted that not much 
_ can consistently be excluded. Our freedom to read, 
as guaranteed by the law, is virtually complete. Free 
speech and due process, the First and Fourteenth 
Amendments to the Constitution as reinterpreted 
by Justice Brennan, reaffirm the humanism of 


Terence: “I am a human being, and 
sider nothing human alien to me. 
Accordingly, when writers are all wec 
anything they please and publishers 
circulation, then the great responsibility | 
nation rests with the reader. Art in i 
neither moral nor immoral, as Oscar 
sisted; but since we are potentially both, 
stand ready to correct our overt immorality. 
while, it remains for us to determine the use 
If we abandon censorship, we depend all th 
imperatively upon criticism. If we agree tha 
are neither dirty nor clean, we must be sur 
member that they are bad or good, and m 
be distracted into ignoring that differenc 
all, it has never been too difficult to tell a p 
from a work of art, and it should be even si 
with potboilers that concentrate upon sex 
point of monotony. To criticize them is tod 
nate between artistic imagination and 
fantasy. One of the wholesome results of ou 
won candor is that it could end by driving th 
nographers out of business. 


5:00 P.M, 


py JOHN FREDERICK NIMS 


As — for how else do poems go? as some 
Torero in his bravery, gold and red, 
Ignites with a playing wrist that ton of plumb 


Thunder, all testy rump, hot hovering head- 


Toes so, set like a wager, risk a thigh 

Bright in its cocky silk, with nerve and bone 
Lids lowered see the terrible horn go. by, 
And still he rolls like a pues in ‘battle, blov 
Criss-crossing — 


- Turns a languorous sho 
Full on that savage bafflement, in throes 
A rapture of handkerchiefs, standing girls z 
Dazzle the plaza. White, sun-reveling rose! 
Blood on the dust, dark blood on wrist and 
“As, you began — ?” 


And gloat again: as he. 












ese pages, May Dikeman won the Atlantic “ First” 
in 1961. 
und of Young Laughter” 


Her two subsequent stories, “The 
and “The Woman Across 


treet,” were selected for the Martha Foley collection. 





AveR dinner, they found out that they had both 
| Montcalm and Wolfe mixed up all their lives, 
d they seized on this point of contact. 

‘In fifth grade,” Anne said, “there was this big 
ture of General Wolfe dying!’ As she heard her 
oice get breathy and felt her eyes open in the way 
hat always made people say “Your eyes are ac- 
tally green,” she wondered what her mannerisms 
‘to her husband now. Did they still get him, at 
-oredid they make him wonder why they ever 
‘This was the first time in a year that she had 
ught anything like this, or had a chance to. 
‘And it was bloody Montcalm blessé?” said 
scott. “I always thought it was Wolfe who was 

ch.” 

ust for that moment, while the candle between 
1 seemed to get bigger than the people at the 
r tables, whom it paintbrushed out to the color 
embers, like the murals of Montcalm and Wolfe 
walls, Anne forgot why it was that she had 
to-come to Quebec, and that Prescott still 




























again. A sort of honeymoon hush filled 
. Anne had expected a bilingual city to be 
ntly jabbering. But it turned out that, as if 
tentativeness and solicitude, everybody low- 
red their voices. This gave Anne a feeling that 
‘ryone must. understand why she was here, 






Story by May Dikeman 


ri-story writer who made her initial appearance 


ot know. Then. after they had laughed, it 










although when he found out, Prescott would not.“ 
Prescott’s idea that. Anne was wild about lobster- 
was one of those things kept up until it was too. 
late for her to tell him that it seemed a lot of work. | 
And tonight the Gaspé lobster was the whole i 
Prescott’s eyes brightened attentively as the waiter 
setit in front of her and fixed the little china cup of 
butter on its tripod over a birthday-sized candle 
Prescott was very anxious for everything to be, nic 
That touched her. At the same moment, she 
thought, so he can feel all right. = 
As he started on his own filet mignon, Prescott 
gave the slightly lateral blink, not quite a tic, which, 
like his monochromatic suntan coloring and every-. 
thing else about him, worked as an asset, giving 
him a ready air of command only reinforced by its 
neutral affability. Since they had reached the 
point (in their case, six years) when Anne some- 
times felt, I have no idea what kind of man he is, 
she was inclined to look at him when he didn’t 
know. He had the helmet of thick hair and chiseled, 
slightly undersized features of an expertly drafted 
comic-strip. hero. Anne had. never at any time, 
swimming, doing a chore, or- making love, seen 
Prescott look mussed up. She used.to think she 
would someday tell her son that the most attractive 
thing about his father was that he could call a 
porter sir and the porter never took it as sarcasm. 
However, she had had a girl, to whom she would. . 
never be able to tell this, or. talk to at- all. wa 
They had been married so young they had as 
sumed they would “create. In Prescotts case. it 
was painting, although | the class at the League 
joshed him about his Madison Avenue. look. Their 
older hostesses always called them “a darling 
couple.” Everyone said, “Don’t they look gooc 




















































together.” Gradually they found out that they 
would never really “create,” but they dropped the 
mission to each other across crowded parties. 
By this time it seemed tacit between them that 
Prescott would never go any more out of his way to 
be unfaithful than to be faithful to her, and this 
gentle ewryness of acceptance gave them a new social 
patina. Ellen’s birth, in their fifth year, changed the 
‘mood of all this, and the effect of the change of 
mood was embarrassment. Her development had 
seemed regular for the first few months (when she 
remembered those early months, Anne’s thinking 
wa s stopped for a minute), but the last doctor, 
whose decision they had agreed to accept, when 
nne spoke of this, shook his head and looked out 
the window without saying anything. “Fairer to 
each other and to. the. other children you would 
have” was how. it was always put. This reference 
the doctors brought out with resoluteness, as 
though realistically accepting the impropriety of 
a married couple having children. Anne felt a 
| them, as if she and Prescott 

had been prep ed for surgery. 

It was now two weeks since they had taken Ellen 
up to the private home in Massachusetts. She was 
‘fifteen months.. She was still like a small baby. 

nne cupped her hand now as she thought of the 

el of the foot in the small wool-stitched flannel 
occasin, and she saw the face with their own even 
features repeated very small, but with strange 
smudges under the eyes. “Why are these places 
ways in Massachusetts?” she had said to Prescott 
on the way. He hadn’t answered. Both their 
“families were helping them meet the expense, which 
was high. The place had big trees. As they came 
back out by themselves afterward, Anne had said, 
“What big trees.” Prescott had taken hold of her, 
but she hadn’t turned around. 
“Prescott was going to take a couple of weeks off 
the auction-gallery job, where after he had 
given ùp on painting, he had become an expert 
on: “cupping” and pentimenti. The doctor had 
said they should go somewhere by themselves. 
Prescott started -bringing ‘brochures home right 
ed up one of them, 
da looks. like rather 
he z had Toke at. It 


t onight, though, abe would fave to tell 
cy y re going to eu the toun which 


not to tell him that this was “the only reason she 
had come: 


TER dinner they wandered down the rue Ste. 
Anne. “ “The Walking Family’ is still walking,” 
id Anne. ‘Tourists whom they had met repeatedly, 


they had christened to i other. C ig 
little blue Walking Tour of Old Quebec guidet 
pair of wild-eyed young parents shepherde 
children. Anne noticed one, a® leg 

around nine, with fine straight h 
headband. “The lower portion of this 
mid-seventeenth-century workmanship, 

read from. the booklet. “I want to see*Mon 
skull,” wailed the little boy. “The nuns have 
to bed,” said the mother. 

“Poor nuns,” murmured Prescott. He pres 
against her as they followed the narrow sid 
and she felt his breath move her hair. It: w. 
very often that he seemed concentrated on her ¢ 
pletely like this. But Anne’s ruefulness at the. 
only reinforced her necessity to evade hin 
night she had to get him to agree to the te 
had come to Quebec for. She hadn’t bro 
up before because she was embarrassed 
and because she didn’t want it talked about; 
she felt that discussion would. cut the chance: 
its working. But mainly, tonight she had to. 
pare herself. Instead of letting herself feel console 
tonight she had to feel desperate. 

When Prescott asked her if a caléche with the 
lanterns lit back to their hotel would be roman 
she said why didn’t they go into the Musée H 
torique. As all wax museums seemed to, it stay: 
open till nine. The tableaux shining in the dar. 
would. daze them like vivid dreams and sta 
tween them: afterward. 

They looked at the veined, manicured, 
hands of Columbus rotating the globe ; 
at a massacre scene with each Indian 
apparently petrified at his instant 
and, of course, at Montcalm, wit his head on 
arm of his aide, and a big splotch of brilliant wax 
blood on his breeches, while the surgeon apparent 
removed a splinter from his thumb. Anne stoo 
for several minutes before the tableau of the Pop 
She gazed at him as if she. might receive a directiv 
But he was too near her, only four feet away. 
was taller than he was. The curvature of the 
formed a lens through which. details were so 
plicit that they seemed a disguise rather. th 
manifestation; nothing struck her «as : 
the wiry threads of gilt embroidery and th 
of the Swiss guards behind him. She 
were due to her, and she imagine 
again tomorrow at the crucial moment. 

As they walked back to their hotel, she: 
Prescott how they made waxworks. He immed 
started to tell her about cinnabar, bénne i 
alkanet. _Prescott’s encyclopedic. memory, 
thought, built- into their marriage, as mu 
their looks did, an aristocratic barrier. Wh 
he answered a technical question, he: sees 
rapt and tmpetjonal as a paid guide, and 





g, she could as 
y keep him going. She pronounced French signs 
herself — “Air “Climatise,’ “Pas d Arréf? — as 


y walked down the- steep narrow sidewalk, _ 
blaze on one side with souvenir windows, Mountie: - 
olls and Madonnas, with a calèche with its. bob- l 


le Prescott s] of three parts Venice trpeu- 


; and seven parts Burgundy pitch. 


NE had taken out the brochure and put it on 
ed stand with their little travel alarm clock. 
at down on the side.of the bed, sliding her 
t of her slippers.. She had all new things for 
rip out of necessity since she hadn’t gotten 
anything in so long, and she sat huddled as 
if she could hide her breasts, which seemed to 
point more through the loose gathering of her 
nightgown. She had to ask him now so they could 
plan the next day. Prescott came and sat next to 
her. It was an old, big bed, on casters set in little 
glass ashtrays, with a soft mattress that pitched 
er against him so that his thigh clamped hers. 
balanced herself rigid with her outside arm. 
eaching for the brochure, she remarked, “The 
hrine of Sainte Monique might be interesting.” 
r she brought it out, she felt chilled, and chafed 
her arms. The walls of pale-blue painted. fleur-de- 
“jis of hammered metal and the glass-doored ward- 
robe with cretonne curtains made her feel as if 
she were in a world where she did not know anyone. 
< Down in the street, the caléche horses were trotting 
home to stable. The clopping of hooves seemed to 
go through the room, 


“You want to do that,” said Prescott, expression- 


lessly. He took the brochure and: looked at it. 
“Honey, this is a pilgrimage,” he said. 
A lot of plain tourists go!” said Anne. She took 
k the brochure, doubled herself cross-legged ‘on 
the bed, and read to him, “A shrine most noted, 
orious, and edifying!’’.. Prescott got up and walked 
over to the dresser and picked up his watch. 
“I know you feel these things are an abuse,” said 


I think they stimulate an unhealthy mentality? | 


Prescott in his voice which could have been 


almost inaudible except for its actual perfect — 


inctness. He wound his watch, laid it down, and 


slight cosmetic grimace at himself in the- 


Gaon his visor of | steel- brown hair. 


ited. to pn the Changing of 
i ded. i 
e it; that’s at ten. Well have to 
time?” She grabbed t the clock in 


an occasiona questio - 


light, de light.” 
cults his moth Tad t 


“Tam filled ad thrilled with ; 
elight, delight? 
nne, before he could reach 
e brought his arm over 
switch. In the dark 


safe: joy. and delig. 
“PH get itro: 
across her, which \ 


. ga apa 
had stared at all the 
at, wax tableaux and 


the pall at home over her father’ s. illness. “T here 
have to be three conditions,” the curate had told. 
them. “What three conditions do 
have?” f 
Prescott coughed. ‘His lying awake beside | 
made her feel that he was watchi 
feeling of dread. I should have let him 
Then he would be asleep. I always want hi 
asleep, she thought, the way people do their 
dren. When she thought children, she concentrate 
again. There must be three conditions. She 
dropped one hand out.in imitation of the curate’s 
gesture, and her knuckles knocked the night table. 
Prescott whispered to her alertly, and his breath 
feathered her throat. She gave a drowsy little moan, 
as if she had dropped off. His wakeful, jerky 
breathing became the only thing she could hear, 
like the ticking of a mechanism, and it seemed to 
her that it was measured toward an explosion. She 
realized that she dreaded his rolling against her and 
hammering her with kisses because she knew that 
what he would mean would be “What about us? Do 
you realize how long we’ve been living as if we were 
half alive? Are we ever going to think about our- 
selves again? We did everything we could, we 
consulted . the speci i 


thistrip; wasn’ Pt it to fi 
Anne breathed fast as she lay imagining. this. 
If you can ee you. can go, she Thou ht. Prob- . 


t can’t be helped 
ree conditions. 


else has failed, we 
was no good.” 
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Yes! shbuaht Anne. We went to all the doctors. 
he thought of all the waiting rooms of Park 
Avenue, with rubber plants and Life magazines. 
2. Contrition (Because of Love).” The curate 
turned around from the blackboard. ‘‘ ‘Thy sins be 
» forgiven thee, arise and walk’; ‘Of this woman 
much is forgiven because:she-loved much.’ ” Yes, 
“thought Anne. I am very sorry. I am very sorry 
that I have offended Thee, I am sorry for everything 
-< sin my life so that Ellen is this way, I am sorry I had 
her, I am sorry I married Prescott, I am sorry I was 
born, I am sorry. 

The curate drew the number 3. Writing very 
ig, he wrote “Faith.” ‘‘I believe in. Not I believe 
that. But I believe m.” 

Then, pressing hard, he drew an arrow pointing 
down. Anne could hear the chalk squeak. Then 
he did not write, but printed in big white capitals 
“MIRACLE” and sketched rays around it.. Mira- 
cle, miracle, thought Anne. It was a word shaped 
like a candle flame with rings of spectra around it, a 
word that could not be pronounced quickly, that 
no matter how often you said it remained a word 
nd. never became a noise. Exploding from the 
afterimage of the bed-stand lamp, it hung over her. 
She had no idea anymore whether Prescott was 
awake or asleep. He made no more difference than 
ssenger sharing her train seat. 
nd -hildren,” the curate had concluded, “you 
will notice this to be the pattern as you read St. 

fark’s Gospel.” 

One child asked, “Could it happen today?” 
The curate had said, “I believe that what I 
would call wonders occur.” 


























Te had breakfast at City Hall Square to be 
ear the Citadel. They had plenty of time. Pres- 
t wanted Anne to have croissants. It was a 
im, like the lobster. They had eggs 
sants. But a hitch developed. The waitress 
never brought their coffee. Every time she came 
near them, Prescott said, “Could we have our coffee, 
please?” and she said yes but never brought it. 
Other tourists came in, ordered, ate, and left. 
Anne and Prescott kept up their vacation manners 
and laughed helplessly to each other. “Although 
‘she speaks good English, perhaps she can’t carry 
‘coffee’ in her mind,” said Anne. 
“Tjust want her to carry it in a cup,” said Pres- 
-< cott. He stood up and called, “Deux cafés, Pil vous 
plait!” and sat down again laughing and flushed, 
which made him look very boyish. “Right away,” 
“said the waitress. Sometime after they had fin- 
ished breakfast, she brought it. ‘Americans like 
coffee. later,” said Prescott. “Have some coffee- 


later.” It was too hot to drink, and they were late. _ 





for the Citadel. ‘They ran under the St. ‘Lo 
and sprinted up the hill. Motor coaches an 
were parked. They ran for the entrance 
found out they needed tickets first, and 
up in the crowd at the booth under th 
site. “Oh, Press, we won’t make it?” 
His watch showed three minutes to ten. z 
astonished that she felt desperate. 

They got in justas the bells down in th 
were striking ten. The tourists surged upet 
race. The guides shouted to get back, back. 
Over the bogpibi, heard thé whir, 

























top of the hill. ‘Then the scarlet tunics fl 
Anne had never seen anything so red. Ther 
criés of “There he is!’ and she saw the gilded 
of the white angora. billy, the regimental mi: 
which was what everybody had really come: 

The tourists pushed down over the curb, and tł 
guides herded them. back. The band pounded into 
the “Sambre et Meuse.” 

Above the walls of the Citadel surrounding the 
only the tops of the small white clouds showe 
and it seemed to Anne that the world was 
below them, and the height of the sunshine ga 
the snowy blueness of an earlier astral epoch. 
while it warmed her bare arms and fired the’ 
and the guards’ scarlet tunics as if it were str 
clear chemicals through glass. The goat adv: 
Prescott wound his camera. “Can you get 
cried Anne. The goat took the salute wi 
His white fringe touched the grass 
straight line with them, only a few 
Anne could see his eyes. The pupils were 
like slots. “Isnt he a princely goat,” she said 
Prescott. He was intent.on his focus. The: bl 
slots in the golden eyes of the white goat gave h 
gaze which struck her as human, pronounci 
more than human. The people applauded aga 
“Hes like some enchanted .creature,” she sai 
Prescott. Beautiful, she thought, everything is 
beautiful. She still knew she was carrying’ a | 
weight, but she didn’t remember what it was, 
she felt so high up that it seemed if she were t 
the burden like a bundle, it would fall so 
would never hear it land. But she couldn’t 
of it; she couldn’t unclench her hold. It w. 
everything outside her was all right, ever 
was shining. Because of the slot shapes of th 
eyes, he seemed to her to be seeing diffe: 
through opened windows on an equilateral 
sufficient world of which he himself was 
focus. 

They had a saindwith and a bottle of Gini, i 
they agreed was just like 7-Up, before they we 
the Place d’Armes for the motor coach. They di 
cussed the phenomenon of mascots. Presec j 






































































the word derived from mascoto, meaning sorcery. 
“He did seem like a sorcerous goat, didn’t he,” she 
said. 
“Traditionally, the goat is a symbol of evil,” 
said Prescott. 
“Qh, people just didn’t understand goats!” said 
1 “The white goat was a benign goat!” 
She tried to tell him her feeling about the goat’s 
“What if people are self-centered because 
e got round pupils? What if people had ob- 


1ich had something to do with animals’ eyes shin- 
ng in the dark. He said, “In the cat, the pupil is a 
‘al slit, and in the frog, transversely oval.” 
o“ How do you know these mad things!” she said, 
itely, not hearing. 
“Hey,” Prescott murmured. 
turn into a princely goat.” 
But when they bought their tour tickets, he turned 
glum. She talked to him to keep his mind and her 
-own mind off what. they were doing. ‘Do you sup- 
jose the Walking Family ever got to see Mont- 
m’s skull?” she said. She spoke of Negro tour- 
ts they had seen and how nice it was there didn’t 
2m to be the prejudice here. Painted in black 
apitals in an arc on the ticket booth were the 
vords Une Visite Que Vous N’Oublierez Jamais. It 
eemed to her to be a threat. She said wasn’t Ca- 
adian money pretty, and it was too bad they didn’t 
ave such pretty money. 
“Oh, honey, this is a guided tour!” said Prescott. 
e don’t want to be yakked at all the way!” 
“Darling, all the tours are guided !"’ she explained. 
‘Then they. make their cute little spiel about 
how they're poor students entirely dependent on 
our generosity! We can take the French guide. 
hen it will sound pretty, and most of it we won’t 
nderstand.”’ She read to-him from the back of 
her ticket, “Nous ne sommes. -pas.-responsables pour 
des objets perdus. Goodness, does: that include hus- 
bands?” She felt apprehensive when he. stayed 
omber. 
`- The window seats were already taken, and Anne 
at behind Prescott, across the aisle from two women 
hey had privately christened the Cincinnati Li- 
arians. The “librarian” nearest her offered them 
ada’s. Most Popular Candy, wafer layers. of 


“Pet my beard and 


ream, and they spoke detachedly of cases of . 


raculous healing. 
“Haven't they been mostly cases that could have 
a prrchosomate, or hysterical, like paralysis?” 
It seemed to her now essential to act 
Lo] mean, have there ever been any 
cures of. anything c nital, like birth defects?” 
“She gave a yawn,. which made-her teeth. hit. to- 


gether in a ‘slight chatter, ain injury?” 
“Well, I never definitely knew of anybody,” said 
the librarian. “The only case I knew was a woman 
who was told she was losing her sight, and she said, 
‘Oh, if Pm blind I don’t want to live,’ and she took. 
what savings she had, and she went. Then afte 
ward she felt the trouble was she hadwt ha 
enough faith, and she felt so bad she had’ so 
faith that in a way she was worse off than’ s 
been.” : 
From the bus. windows the apurtient-hous 
projects with their spiral balustrades of turquoise- 
painted. sheet metal were now behind them; they 
passed shacks with water tanks and meters on the: 
front porches, then open farms, long fields with: 
small herds of Holsteins. ‘To-say something to him 
Anne brushed Prescott’s back hairline with he 
fingertips and said, “Why do cows come in fives?” 
but he didn’t catch it.. She knew they were getting 
near. She had to work herself up now; she ‘had. to` 
tear her wound till it ran. She said to herself, she 
might have been like everybody else’s child, she 
might have grown up — Her breath began to work 
in her chest. The bus turned a curve and crossed: 
a bridge: There was a logjam in the river below 
No water showed at all. On the horizon. abov 
shone mullioned Gothic windows of blue sky i 
the lanterns of the Church of Ste. Monique. 
might have bought her new shoes, a. sm 
dress, she thought, dolls, a rag one with red 
She said coolly, “And the woman’s- visio 
eyesight wasn’t improved at all, then?” Before sh 
could do anything, a tear rolled out of her eye a 
she spoke to the librarian. ; 


Suc had. left Prescott somewhere behind in the 
crowd. -She couldn’t. imagine. any possibility of. 
ever finding him again, but she kept going forward. 
Over the dark heads of-the other pilgrims, the 
shrine was dazzling like a street festival at_night. 
The saint was. mounting in clouds and draperies. 


apparently sculpted out of thin metal, sur- 
rounded by candles and molded light bulbs and 
flowers. Some of the flowers looked fresh and some 
seemed to be cut from waxed cloth, and some were 
in burnished vases.and some in what looked like big 
juice cans with the labels peeled off and wicker 
scrap baskets. It seemed as if everything that could 


-be picked or manufactured had been carted in, anc 


that was due not to want of taste but to a deliberate. 
indiscriminateness. T he tighi, of . blue 


and the tin, t 
roses, as if in pelebiation of a 


> treasures or sweepings. 





i she got closer up, Anne noticed odd objects, 
piles of litter, against the wall, but strangely 
orted into a display with little placards. There 
were old crutches corded together to form crosses, 
a folded wheelchair, and small things like museum 
scarabs or pieces of butterfly mounted under glass. 
She came up against one and read on the placard 
Une Cataracte without recognizing what she was 
seeing. 


“She knelt at the rail between the elbows of two 


other women. Whispering voices went on around 
ver. The French sounded to her like something she 
s always just on the verge of understanding. 
casionally one phrase, priez pour nous, hit her so 
lat it seemed to come from her, priez pour nous. She 
looked up at the modeled features of the white 
saint. She tried to work herself to’desperation with 
the things she had thought of on the bus, a dress, a 
doll. But she saw the white goat, and as the slot- 
shaped pupils of his golden eyes opened their narrow 
windows, their gaze engrossed denial and con- 
“ferment. 
<e She heard the French around her, and one 
phrase hit her, Que votre volonté soit faite, and she 
thought, a voluntary fete?, and then it opened for 
> Thy will be done, Que votre volonté soit faite, and it 
seemed to her amazing that they said this in 
ch. The thing, the weight she carried, seemed 
, and she couldn’t hear it land. She 
uld not remember that she needed anything. 
As she got up, she felt a pang that almost stag- 
gered her, as if part of her were torn off; and she 
alized it was the terrible regret at doing right, at 
passing up a supreme temptation. She wanted to 
for one more turn; she said to herself, For a 
moment I could have had anything, and I didn’t 
ask! 
She saw Prescott standing in the side aisle. The 
ght of his face shocked her as if she had not even 
wn he had been with her. It was contorted by 
hat was too big and violent for his fea- 
es, the defiance of suppliance. Why? Why a 
child? What did she ever do to anyone? Why to us? 
What had we ever done? “He prayed,” she thought. 


face composed groggily, as if she were waking 

up, when she took his arm. She guided him 

as if he were blind past the enshrined cataracts from 

human eyes. There were no words in which she 

could: tell him that at the moment she reached it, 

=the third condition, faith, que votre volonté soit faite, 
_had struck her dumb. 
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TREGARDOCK 


BY JOHN BETJEMAN 


A mist that from the moor arose 
In sea-fog wraps Port Isaac bay, 
The moan of warning from Trevose 
Makes grimmer this October day. 


Only the shore and cliffs are clear, 
Gigantic slithering shelves of slate 
In waiting awfulness appear 
Like Sunday papers full of hate. 


On the steep path the bramble leaf 
Stands motionless and wet with dew, 
The grass bends down, the bracken’s bro 
The gray-green gorse alone is new. 


Cautious my sliding footsteps go 

To quarried rock and dripping cave.. 
The ocean satin-smooth below 

Has hardly strength to lift.a wave 


I watch it crisp into its height) 
And flap exhausted on the beach, a 
The long surf menacing and white 


Hissing as far as.it-can reach. 


The dunlins-do‘not move, each bird: 
Is stationary on the sand 

As if a spirit in it heard | 
The final end of sea and land, 


And I on my volcano edge 
Exposed to ridicule and hate 

Still do not dare to leap the ledge’ 
And smash to pieces on the slate. 









Is not my purpose to attempt a wholesale 
futation of the excellent article “Higher Educa- 
on for the Negro,” which Professor Bernard W. 
rleston wrote for the November Atlantic. I do 
h, however, to approach the subject from a 
htly different point of view. I was born and 
ed in the South and had my early schooling 
re before going north for my degrees. I have 
elected to live in the South and have served as 
resident of Morehouse College for twenty-five 
rs, despite many opportunities to leave the 
ge: From this background, it could be that 
ea keener appreciation of the predominantly 
ero colleges, what they have meant to the nation, 
rhat they-may yet become than the. distin- 
hed scholar at Tufts. ‘These colleges are essential 
segregated as many of them are, and they 
ceded in the-nonsegregated tomorrow. 
al criteria. should. -be taken. into con- 
tion before we approach a final. verdict on 
sor Harleston’s assertion that certain pre- 
antly Negro colleges should be ‘ ‘either closed 
adically changed.” We should examine the 
present need for the college, the quality of work it 



























The Achievements of the Negro Colleges 


BY BENJAMIN E. MAYS 


oing, and to what extent the college can get 







support to improve its program. Such questions: 
could: be raised about many colleges, not-only the: 
123 which are predominantly Negro. 

Educators who are supposed to know. keep 
saying that-in less than ten years college enrollment 
will double and the end* of the increase is not i 
sight. One editor predicted that within a few years 
an average of one college a week must be built in 
order to meet the demands for a college education, 
and that all existing institutions will have to expand 
their facilities. Why then tear down only to rebuild? 
The various federal. aid programs now available, 
and others that will be forthcoming, may go a long 
way to assist all developing institutions, Negro and 
white, to make significant contributions to Ameri- 
can education. As the federal government move 
in, it does not necessarily follow that foundations 
and corporations will withdraw their support from. 
colleges and universities. By means of their come 
bined forces, ‘federal aid and philanthropy: may-do. 
what was impossible a few years ago. No one is wis 
enough to speak dogmatically. for. the future, not 
even ten years hence. i 

It cannot be denied that imest the P of the 














































first century of Negro higher education, from 1865 


o the present, was tightly segregated. All pre- 
minantly Negro institutions existed, developed, 
ind had their being in the unhealthy climate of 
segregation, a condition they did not create. As 
wonderful. as the Christian motivation was that 
gave birth to many of these colleges, they were 
mission schools and for the most part received 
meager support. 
The Supreme Court decision of May 17, 1954, 
broke the back- of segregation. Idealists taking the 
vill for the deed wondered if there was any longer 
a need for the Negro colleges: colleges that had 
been good enough for Negroes in the segregated 
rst century were deemed not good enough to 
survive in a desegregated society. I hope that this 
fallacy has now been exploded thanks to Earl J. 
McGrath and the Carnegie Foundation for his 
book The Predominantly Negro Colleges and Universi- 
tes in Transition. McGrath argues that not only 
are these colleges needed but they have a greater 
contribution to make to American life in the years 
ahead. McGrath points out that Negro colleges 
have their counterparts among the white colleges 
in that. they range all the way from being very 
marginal in academic performance to very good. 
But the Negro colleges are not the only institutions 
struggling against mediocrity. There are today 
00 predominantly white colleges. which are not 
good enough to be accredited by the six regional 


ating agencies. But the report I hear is that “they 
_ should be strengthened,” not plowed under. 


E THE predominantly Negro colleges were so 
weak in many respects, how could they have done 
so much with so little in a segregated century? 
My guess is that more than 85 percent of all living 
Negro college. graduates in the United States took 

heir undergraduate training in predominantly 
Negro colleges.. We know that many leading 
Americans of the past, such as Booker ‘T. Washing- 
ton, Robert Russa Moton, W. E. B. DuBois, James 
Weidon Johnson, Mary McLeod Bethune, and a host 
of others, attended predominantly Negro colleges. 

To appeal to the past is one thing, but these 
colleges should be judged by their living graduates. 
I requested the colleges of the United Negro 
“College Fund to tell me how many of their graduates 
‘are teaching in predominantly white institutions. 
(Naturally our graduates are teaching in all 
of the predominantly Negro colleges.) Twenty- 
two UNCF colleges. responded to my inquiry, 
naming eighty predominantly white institutions 
where their graduates are employed in all ranks, 
from instructors to full professors and chairmen of 
departments. Among the eighty are Washington 
University, Pennsylvania State University, Univer- 


sity of Illinois College of Medicine, 
Medical School, New York University, 
University, the University of Chicag 
University, Syracuse University, Bı 
Haverford College, Ohio Wesleyan, | 
Minnesota, University of Wisconsin,- U 
Michigan, Rutgers University, Northwe 
Cornell. Had all UNCF colleges responde 
sure the number would have been larger, 
point I am making is that to reach these po 
graduates of the Negro colleges went on an 
their M.A. and Ph.D. work in the best unive 
of America. 

Graduates of predominantly News colles 
today serving as municipal, state, and 
judges. They are in the United States 
and in state legislatures. The bishop of the 
ist Church for the New Jersey area is P 
Taylor, Jr., who is also the president of the e 
of Bishops of the Methodist Church. A top hist 
at the University of Chicago is John Hope Fra 
The chairman of the department of sociolo 
Haverford, Ira. Reid, is a graduate of a 
dominantly Negro college. So are Patricia H 
our ambassador to Luxembourg, and Fra 
Williams, ambassador to Ghana; Hugh Sm 
U.S. ambassador to Syria, is a graduate of a N 
college; the third Negro to win the Nobe 
Prize, Martin Luther King, Jr., is an alumn 
Negro ‘institution. The honor role of o 
includes among others the Solicitor í 
United States, Thurgood Marshall; 

Assistant Secretary of Labor; M 

and Anabella Bernard, opera 

Frank Yerby and Ralph Ellison; the two 
senators in Georgia, LeRoy Johnson and He 
Ward, first since Reconstruction; Justices Dud 
and Stephens, New York State Supreme..G 
James. M. Nabrit, president of Howard Unive 
on leave, appointed by President Johnson 

as U.S. representative to the United. Nati 
Security Council with the rank of “ambass 
Samuel Proctor, appointed by the Presidi 
Eastern Regional Director of the An 
Program; and Howard Thurman, gen 
garded as one of the twelvě greatest preact 
nation. 

Every major university in the United ‘Sta 
enrolled graduates of predominantly Negr 
leges, and many of them are doing except 
well. Many of them earned a Ph.D. degree 
M.D. in the normal time allotted for the com] 
of the degree; others have had to take som 
graduate course. I know one institution loca 
the Deep South which has its graduates 
graduate and professional degrees in forty- 
ferent universities, mainly in the East.and \ 
in a few Southern universities. I know an 





i nily Negro college located in the Deep 

h that has produced one Ph.D. out of every 

hteen Negroes who have earned that degree; 

nd one out of every twenty-eight of its graduates 
-arned a doctorate. 

tus never forget that the leadership from the 


l.rights movement. It is fair to say that 
Negro lawyers schooled in predominantly 
olleges there would have been no May 17, 
lecision of the U.S. Supreme Court and no 
ights legislation. The legal base for the 1954 
ion was laid at Howard University, and the 
onstration movements started in Montgomery, 
a, and in Negro colleges of the Deep South. 


‘HE seat where I sit, I have seen scores of boys 
r Morehouse as freshmen who would under no 
lition have been accepted at certain prestige 
eges or universities. I have seen these same boys 
velop, graduate from Morehouse, be accepted 
he best graduate or professional schools, and 
uate. I shall never forget a rather unpromising 
t who entered Morehouse apparently des- 
fail; yet he graduated, entered a distin- 
d: Eastern university, and earned his Ph.D. 
ee. I recall another young man who would 
r have been admitted to an Ivy League college. 
he graduated from Morehouse and earned in 
> years (including summers) a Ph.D. degree 
e University of California at Berkeley. 
r a quarter of a century Morehouse and Spel- 
colleges have been conducting special pro- 
sin mathematics and reading for certain enter- 
reshmen. Hampton Institute began a summer 
-am for freshmen in 1952. As far as I know, the 
subsidized pre-college program for freshmen 
nin 1959 after the four Atlanta colleges (More- 
isë; Spelman, Clark, and Morris Brown) and 
rd University received grants from the Taconic 
dation in 1958 to conduct summer programs to 
de marginal freshmen who had been ac- 
ed-to enter these colleges in September, 1959. 
hort, if Negroes do this well in a segregated 
ty; in meagerly supported institutions, what 
their performance be in the second century 
egregation by law has virtually gone and 
nation is being gradually erased? 
gh a staunch foe of segregation from birth, 
ot willing to consider the enrollment of 
tudents the major criterion of the quality of 
n.a predominantly Negro college. Speaking 
ero- institutions, Professor Harleston says: 


. Many daud. be vigorously assisted in their efforts to 
attract able students of all races. Howard University in 
Washington, D-C., a distinguished university which is 
rapidly becoming truly integrated, is perhaps the most 
outstanding example of this kind of development. 
Other former Negro institutions, such as Bluefield State 
College and West Virginia State, have already been 
transformed into interracial colleges. Schools like 
Hampton Institute and Lincoln University are actively 
seeking out non-Negro students. Certain other institu- 
tions should be either closed or radically changed. In 
supporting them, state and local officials effectively cut 
the Negro student off from access to the more mature 
and sophisticated white institutions. 

This theory would seem to say that mediocre Negro 
colleges would improve if they suddenly became 
highly desegregated with white students. Let us 
agree that integration is our objective and that it 
will take time. In reality, it is to be expected that 
Negro colleges in border states, such as Missouri, 
West Virginia, Pennsylvania, and in the District of 
Columbia will desegregate heavily before Negro 
colleges in the Deep South — Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Tennessee, 


Alabama, and other Southern states. a 
Even in the Deep South, Negro colleges are now 
enrolling white students, and they will come it 
ever increasing numbers, When Charlayne Hunter 
and Hamilton Holmes matriculated in the Univer- 
sity of Georgia, the press said the university was 


integrated, even though they were but 2 among 700 
students. In 1954 when the United States Sup 
Court outlawed segregation in the public schools, 
there were only 2 white students in 26 United 
Negro College Fund institutions. Today, there are 
205 in 17 Negro colleges. This figure does not 
include the considerable number of exchange . 
students on Negro campuses every year. 

I am convinced that Negro colleges will continue 
to take freshmen who would not qualify for Ivy 
League colleges but who at the end of four years will 
enter the best universities and professional schools 
and do well. They have done this for many dec- 
ades. These colleges have now and will continue 
to have the most integrated faculties in the nation. 
I believe that on the campuses of these colleges 
scholars of all faiths, cultures, and races will work 
together without a quota system. I believe that 
when the local climate is ready, students of other 
races will not hesitate to enroll wherever they can 
get a good education. This is just the beginning in 
the Deep South. The desegregation. of the public 
schools will speed up desegregation in colleges, and. 
in the future I believe that no social stigma will be 
attached to anyone because he has a degree from 
a historically Negro college. 





A Viennese who found sanctuary in England before 
the S cond World War, E. H. Gombrich established his 
international repulalion as director of the Warburg 
Institule of the University of London. His article is 
based on a slightly longer chapter which he has just 
prepared for the eleventh revised edition of his book THE 
STORY OF ART, published by the Phaidon Press. 


Cus one write or seach the history of art “up to 
the present day” as one can write or teach the his- 
tory of aviation? Many critics and teachers hope 


and believe that one can, but I am less sure. True, 
one can record and discuss the latest fashions, the 
gures who happen to have caught the limelight at 
the time. of writing. But only a prophet could tell 

whether these artists will really make history, and 
on. the whole, critics have proved poor prophets. 
Imagine an open-minded and eager critic in 1890 
trying to bring the history of art up to date. With 
-the best-will in the world he could not have known 
that the three figures who were making history at 
that time were Van Gogh, Cézanne, and Gauguin; 
the first a crazy middle-aged Dutchman working 
away in southern France, the second a retiring 
gentleman of independent means, who had long 
ceased to send his paintings to exhibitions, and the 
third a stockbroker who had become-a painter late 

: life and was soon off to the South Seas. “The 


question is net so much whether our critic cc 
have appreciated the works of these men as whet 
he could have known of them at all. 

Similarly, I confess that when I wrote abow 
realism in my book The Story of Art (1948) 
not aware of the fact that an‘e 
refugee, whose work would prove of greater 
ence in the subsequent years, wa 
in England in the Lake District: [ai 
Kurt Schwitters (1887-1948), whom E regardet 
one of the amiable eccentrics of the early: 19: 
Schwitters used discarded bus tickets, newspap 
cuttings, rags, and other odds and ends, and g 
them together to form quite tasteful and amus 
bouquets. In his refusal to use conventional pait 
and conventional: canvas ‘his. attitude» was 
nected with an extremist: movemen 
started in Zurich during the First: World: W: 
Dadaism. It was an offspring of that pr 
that had earlier led Gauguin to reject 
civilization of Paris for the dream of 
nocence. He once wrote a letter in which 
that he had to go back beyond the horse 
Parthenon to the rocking horse of his 
and the childish syllables da-da can stand:for s 
a toy. It was certainly the wish«of these a 
to become as little children and to cock; 
at the solemnity and pomposity of Art w 
capital A’ 

Tt is not difficult to understand these sent 
but it has always seemed to me a little incong 
to record, analyze, and teach such 
“anti-art” with the very soleranity, 





mposity, they had set out to ridicule and abolish. 
that as it may, the appeal of “anti-art’” was 
resistible to many young art students, and critics 
ow gravely talk about ‘“‘neo-Dada.” Clearly, how- 
ver, it is not the label that matters but the wit and 
ent that may go into these assemblages of dis- 
arded objects. 
peak of art always when anything is done so 
tively well that we all but forget to ask 
at the work is supposed to be, for sheer admira- 
of the way it is done. If by painting we mean 
iply the application of paint to canvas, you can 
ve connoisseurs who admire the way this is done 
the exclusion of everything else. Even in the 
st an artist’s handling of paint, the energy of his 
ushstrokes, or the subtlety of his touch has been 
d, but generally in the larger context of the 
ct-thus achieved. 

n China in particular the sheer mastery of 
ushwork was much discussed and appreciated. 
was the ambition of Chinese masters to acquire 

a facility in the handling of brush and ink 
at they could write down their vision while their 
piration was still fresh, much as the poet jots 
wn his verse. Indeed, for the Chinese writing 
d painting have much in common. We speak of 


Chinese art of calligraphy, but really it is not 
formal beauty of the characters that the Chinese 
mire so much as that feeling of mastery and in- 


ration that must inform every stroke. 
In France this concentration on the mark or blot 
' by the brush was called tachisme, from tache 
blot’). In the United States Jackson Pollock 
1912-1956) began experimenting with novel ways 
applying paint in the 1940s. Pollock had been 
erested in surrealism, but he gradually discarded 
_ weird images that had haunted his paintings 
exercises in abstract art. Becoming impatient 
conventional methods, he put his canvas on the 
oor and dripped, poured, or threw his paint to 
m surprising configurations, He probably re- 
'mbered stories of Chinese painters who had used 
i-unorthodox methods and also the practice of 
wmerican Indians who made pictures in the sand 
r magic purposes. The resulting tangle of lines 
fies two opposing standards of twentieth-cen- 
y art: the longing for childlike simplicity and 
yntaneity that evokes the memory of childish 
at the time of life before children even 
o form images, and, at the opposite end, the 
ticated interest in the problems of “pure 
ng.” Pollock has thus been hailed as one of 
iators of a new style known as action paint- 

or abstract expressionism. 

tall these painters use Pollock’s extreme meth- 
, but all of them believe in the need to surrender 
spontaneous impulse. Like Chinese calligraphy 
sé paintings must be done rapidly. They should 


not be premeditated but rather resemble a spon- 
taneous outburst. There is little doubt that in ad- 
vocating this approach, artists and critics were in 
fact influenced not only by Chinese art but alto- 
gether by Far Eastern mysticism, particularly in the 
form that has become fashionable in the West an=: 
der the name of Zen Buddhism. In this respect 
too, the new movement continued an earlier tradi- 
tion of twentieth-century art. Both Kandinsky and 
Mondrian were mystics who wanted to break 
through the veil of appearances to the realm of 
mystical essence: and in a similar quest the sur- 
realists courted “divine madness.” It is part of the 
doctrine of Zen (though not its most important 
part) that no one who has not been shocked out of 
his rational expectations and assumptions can be- 
come enlightened. 
One need not necessarily accept an artist's theo- 
ries to appreciate his work. If one has the patience — 
and the interest to look at many paintings of this 
kind, one wil! certainly come to like some better 
than others and gradually appreciate the problems: 
these artists are after. It is hard to demonstrate 
this within the confines of a short article, but it. 
would seem that even to compare a painting by. 
the American artist Franz Kline (1910-1962) with 
one by the French tachzste Pierre Soulages (born 
1919) is not uninstructive. It is characteristic that- 
Kline called his painting White Shapes. He obs. 
viously wants us to pay attention not only to his 
lines but also to the canvas which they somehow 


FRANZ KLINE: White Shapes, 1955 
Collection of Philip Johnson 
Photograph by Geoffrey. Clements _ 





transform. For simple as are his strokes, they do 
result in some impression of a spatial arrangement, 
Jas if the lower half were receding toward the cen- 
To me, though, the painting by Soulages looks 
more interesting. The gradation of his energetic 
brushstrokes also results in the impression of three 
dimensions, but at the same time, the quality of 
the paint looks more pleasant to me — though these 
differences hardly come through in illustration. It 
i may even be that this resistance to photographic 
„reproduction is precisely what attracts some of 
- these artists. They may want to feel that their 
work really remains unique, the products of their 
hands, in a world in which so much is machine- 
made and standardized. They like to go in for 
‘canvases of enormous size where it is the scale 
alone that makes an impact, and this scale, too, 
loses its point in an illustration. Most of all, how- 
ever, they are fascinated by what they call texture, 
the feel of a substance, its smoothness or roughness, 
its transparency or density. Some have therefore 
discarded ordinary paint for other media, such as 
‘mud, sawdust, or sand. 

Here is one of the reasons for the revival of in- 
“terest in paste-ups of Schwitters and the other Dada- 
ists. The coarseness of sacking, the polish of plas- 
‘ties, the grain of rusty iron can all be exploited in 
novel ways. These products stand somewhere be- 
‘tween painting and sculpture. Thus the Hun- 
garian Zolt4n Kemeny (1907-1965), who lived in 
Switzerland, composed his abstracts with metal. In 


PIERRE SOULAGES: 3 anil 1954 
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Buffalo, New York 


making us aware of the variety and surpr 
our urban surroundings offer to our sen 
and touch, works of this kind may claim to 
us what landscape pasa did for the cO 

of the eighteenth century by preparing the 
discovery of the “picturesque” beauties 

in the raw. 

I trust no reader will think, however, that 
few examples exhaust the possibilities 
range of variations likely to be encountered 4 
exhibition of contemporary art. There area 
for instance, who have become particularly 
ested in the optical effects of shapes and color 
way they can be made to interact on the can 
produce an unexpected dazzle or flicker. M 
all, however, it would be misleading to pres 
contemporary scene as if it were entirely dor 
by experiments with paint, texture, or shapes 
It is true that to command respect amo 
younger generation an artist has to mast 
media in an interesting and personal wa 
some of the painters who have attracted m 
tention in the post-war period have from t 
time returned from their exploration of abstra 
to the making of images. I am thinking:in pari 
lar of the Russian émigré Nicolas de Staël (1 
1955), whose simple yet subtle brushstrokes 9 
compose themselves into convincing evocation 
landscapes which miraculously give us a së 
light and of distance without making us for 
quality of the paint. 

Other artists of this post-war. period: ha 
engrossed by one image which haunted ane 
sessed their mind. The Italian sculptor M 
Marini has become famous for his many vari: 
on a motif that impressed itself on his mind-d 
the war — the sight of stocky Italian peasants fl 
ing from their villages on farm horses dur 
raids. It is the contrast between these 4 
creatures and the traditional image of the | 
horseman that lends a special pathos. to 
works. 

Even these few examples may help to. 
why it is harder than ever today to write. 
of art up to the present. If there is anyth 
marks the twentieth century it is the freedo 
experiment with all kinds of ideas and med 
seminal movements of expressionism, eubi 
primitivism did not neatly follow each 
time but rather presented three possibilities, 
often interacted and crossed in the artist’ 
Maybe it is partly an optical illusion, ca 
the greater distance, that makes us -beli 
earlier centuries knew a more orderly suce 
styles. However, even Gothic and Renaiss 
not follow each other as soldiers on para 
there must have been moments when nobo 
which of the two was in the lead. Yet itis a 








“which the impatient reader wants to be told 
the contemporary historian or critic. He wants 
dearn about the latest ism. 

‘Only yesterday the latest ism was supposed to be 
ypart. The ideas behind this movement are not 
rd°to understand. The unhappy cleavage be- 
een what is called applied, or commercial, art, 
hesurrounds us in daily life, and the pure art of 
bitions and galleries, which many of us find so 
| tọ understand, has presented a challenge to 
tudents, for whom it has become a matter of 
yurse that one must always side with whatever is 
cspised by people of “taste.” Other forms of anti- 
rt by now had become a matter for highbrows. 
y shared with the hated idea of Art its exclusive- 
s and its mystical pretensions. 

‘hy was that not so in music? There was a 
of new music that had conquered the masses 
ngaged their interest to the extent of hysteri- 
devotion. This is pop music. Could we not 
ve pop art as well, and could it not be achieved 
imply using the images familiar to everyone 











from comic strips or advertising? Perhaps a prophet — 
could predict whether a master will arise who will 
turn such unpromising material into art. I do not 
pretend to know. Anyway, today “‘op art,” so called 
for its exploration of those optical effects I have 
mentioned above, is claimed to be in the lead. 























U. to the Second World War, most writers 
about art still took it for granted that it was the 
duty of the critic and the historian to justify all 
experiments in the face of hostile criticism. Though 
this attitude has survived to the present day, 
the situation has in fact completely and radically 
changed in the last twenty years or so. No revolu- 
tion in art has been more successful than that which 
started before the First World War. Those of us 
who knew some of the first champions of these 
movements and recall their courage, and also their 
bitterness, can hardly trust our eyes when we see 
exhibitions of onetime rebels arranged with official 
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backing and beleaguered by eager and earnest 
crowds of people anxious to learn and absorb the 
new idioms. 

If anybody needs a champion today it is the ar- 
tist who shuns rebellious gestures. I am convinced 
that it is this dramatic transformation rather than 
any particular new movement that represents the 
most important event in the history of art during 
the last twenty years. 

Observers from very different quarters have re- 
‘cently begun to comment on this unexpected turn 

f events. Here is Professor Quentin Bell writing 
on “The Fine Arts” in a book entitled The Crisis in 
the Humanities (edited by J. H. Plumb) in 1964: 


In 1914, when he was referred to indiscriminately 
as “cubist,” “futurist,” or “modernist,” the post- 
Impressionist artist was regarded as a crank or a 
charlatan. The painters and sculptors whom the 
public knew and admired were bitterly opposed to 
radical innovations. The money, the influence, and the 
patronage were all on their side. 

o Today, it is almost true to say that the situation is 
-> reversed. Public Bodies such as the Arts Council and 
the British Council and Broadcasting House, Big Busi- 
ness, the Press, the Churches, the Cinema, and the ad- 
vertisers are all on the side of what, to use æ mis- 
“nomer, is called nonconformist art . . . the public can 
take anything, or at least there is a very large and in- 
“fluential section of it that can do so . . . there is no 
form of pictorial eccentricity which can provoke or even 
astonish the critics. 


And here is the influential champion of contem- 
‘porary American painting, Harold Rosenberg, 
who coined the term “action painting,” comment- 
ing on the scene on the other side of the Atlantic. 
In an article in the New Yorker in April, 1963 
(reprinted in his book The Anxious Object), he 
reflected on the difference between the reaction of 
the public to the first exhibition of avant-garde art 
in New York in 1913 — the Armory Show — and 
that of a-new kind of public which he describes as 
the “Vanguard Audience”: 


The Vanguard Audience is open to anything. Its 
eager representatives — curators, museum directors, 
art educators, dealers — rush to organize exhibitions 
and provide explanatory labels before the paint has 

dried on the canvas or the plastic has hardened. Co- 
operating critics comb the studios like big-league 
scouts, prepared to spot the art of the future and to 
take lead in establishing reputations. Art historians 
stand ready with cameras and notebooks to make sure 
every novel detail is safe for the record. The tradition 
of the new has reduced all other traditions to triviality. 


Mr. Rosenberg may surely be right when he im- 
plies that we art historians contributed to this 
change in the situation. Indeed, I think any author 
who now writes a history of art, and particu! larly of 

ontemporary art, has the duty to draw attention 
o this unintended effect of his activities, the mis- 


leading impression which such a panoram: 
give that all that matters in art is chan: 
novelty. It is the interest in change that 
celerated change to its giddy pace. Of co 
would not be fair to lay all the undesirable 
quences — as well as the desirable ones 
door of art history. In a certain sense the 
interest in the history of art is in itself a conseq 
of a great many factors which have changed 
position of art and artists in our society. I shou 
like to discuss some of them. 

The first is no doubt connected with everybod 
experience of technical progress. It has n 
us see human history in terms of successive peric 
leading upward to our own age and beyond 
the future. We know of the Stone Age and 
Iron Age, we know of the Feudal Age and the | 
dustrial Revolution. Our view of this process 5 
have ceased to be optimistic. We may be ay 
of losses as well as of gains in these successive tr 
formations, which now promise (or threaten) 
take us into the Space Age. But ever since 
nineteenth century the conviction has taken‘ 
that this march of the ages is irresistible. It is 
that art no less than economics or literatur 
swept along by this irreversible process. Ind 
art is regarded as the main “expression of the a 

Here in particular the development of art 
tory has its share in spreading this belief. A Gre 
temple, a Roman theater, a Gothic cathedral, a 
modern skyscraper are said to express a di 
mentality and symbolize a different type 
There is some truth in this claim if it is sim 
to mean that the Greeks could not hav 
Rockefeller Center and might not have wante: 
build Notre Dame. But too often it is implied th 
the condition of their age, or what is called it 
spirit, was bound to blossom forth in the Parthenc 
that the Feudal Age could not help creating cat 
drals, and that we are destined to build skyse: 
ers. On this view, which, by the way, I doubt, 
of course both futile and foolish not to accept 
art of our age. It thus becomes sufficient for 
style or experiment to be proclaimed “co 
porary” for the critic to feel the obligation t 
derstand and promote it. 

It is through this philosophy of change that er 
have lost the courage to criticize and have bec 
chroniclers of events instead. They have just 
this change of attitude by pointing to the notor 
failures of earlier critics to recognize and accep 
rise of new styles. It was in particular the 
reception first accorded to the Impressionists. 
later rose to such fame and commanded such. 
prices, that led to this loss of nerve. The myth 
sprung up that all great artists were alway: 
jected and derided in their time, and so the 
has made the laudable effort no longer to 











nguard of the future, and that it is we and not 
who will look funny if we fail to appreciate 
m, has taken hold at least of a large minority. 
‘second element that contributed to this situa- 
‘is also connected with the development of sci- 
- and technology. Everybody knows that the 
s of modern science often look extremely ab- 
se and unintelligible but that they still prove 
worth.. The most striking example, of which 
people are by now aware, is of course Ein- 
theory of relativity, which appeared to con- 
ict all commonsense notions about time and 
€, but led to the equation of mass and energy 
esulted in the atom bomb. Both artists and 
cs were and are immensely impressed by the 
‘rand prestige of science and derive from it not 
ly a healthy belief in experiments but also a less 
thy faith in anything that looks abstruse. But 
science differs from art because the scientist 
n- sort out the abstruse from the absurd by ra- 
nal methods. The artist or critic has no such 
‘ar-cut tests. And yet he feels that it is no longer 
ible to ask for time to consider whether a new 
riment makes sense or not. If he does, he may 
behind. This might not. have mattered all that 
h to critics of the past, but today the conviction 
Imost universal in industry and in politics 
“those who stick to obsolete beliefs and who 
to change will go to the wall. To appear 
ogressive you must also advertise your sympathy 
the latest artistic fashions —- the more revolu- 
ary the better. 
The third element in the present situation may 
m at first blush to contradict what has gone be- 
. For art not only wants to keep step with sci- 
ce and technology, it also wants to provide an 
cape from these monsters. It is for this reason 
at artists have come to shun what is rational and 
hanical and that so many of them embrace 
me mystical faith that stresses the value of spon- 
icity and individuality. It is indeed easy to un- 
rstand how people may feel threatened by 
chanization and automation, by the overorgani- 
on and standardization of life, and by the 
nformism that ensues. Art seems the only 
where capriciousness and personal quirks 
sull permitted and even treasured. 
nce the nineteenth century many an artist has 
d'that he fought the good fight against stuffy 
onalism by baiting the bourgeois. Alas, the 
ois-has meanwhile found out that it is quite 
» be baited. Do we not all feel some kind of 
e in the spectacle of people who refuse to 
up.and still find a niche in the contemporary 
id? And is it not an added asset if we can ad- 
ise our lack of prejudice by refusing to be 
xcked or bemused? And so the world of techni- 


























































de any hing: The idea that artists represent the | 


cal efficiency and that of art have reached a modus 
vivendi. The artist can withdraw into his private 
world and concern himself with the mysteries of his 
craft and with the dreams of his childhood, pro- 
vided, at least, he lives up to the public’ s notion of 
what art is about. 

These notions are very much colored. by certain 
psychological assumptions about art and- artists. 
There is the idea of self-expression that goes back 
to the Romantic era; also the profound impression 
made by the discoveries of Freud, which were 
taken to imply a more immediate connection be- 
tween art and mental distress than Freud himself 
would have accepted. Combined. with the in- 
creasing belief that art is the expression of the age, 
these convictions could lead to the conclusion that - 
the artist has not only the right but the duty to” 
abandon all self-control. If the resulting outbursts. 
are not pretty to contemplate, this is because our’ 
age is not pretty either. What matters is to face 
these stark realities that help us to diagnose our: 
predicament. The opposite idea, that art alone 
might give us a glimpse of perfection in this very 
imperfect world, is generally dismissed as ‘“‘es- 
capism.”’ The interests aroused by psychology have 
certainly driven both the artists and their public to 
explore regions of the human mind which were for- 
merly considered repellent or taboo. The desire to 
escape the stigma of escapism has prevented many 
from averting their eyes from spectacles which 
mer generations would have avoided. 


































































Ax differs from other forms of creation in being” 
less dependent on intermediaries. Books must. be” 
printed and published, plays and compositions 
must be performed; and this need of an apparatus 
applies a certain brake to extreme experiment. 
Painting has therefore proved of all the. arts the | 
most responsive to radical innovations. You don’t 

have to use a brush if you prefer to pour your paint, 

and if you are a neo-Dadaist, you can also send 

some piece of rubbish to an exhibition and dare . 
the organizers to. reject it. Whatever they do, you 

may have your fun, It is true that ultimately the 

artist also needs an intermediary, the dealer who 

shows and promotes his works. Needless to say, this: 
remains a problem; but.all the influences discussed 
so far are likely to work on the dealer even more 
than they work on the critic or the artist. If any- 
one, it is he who must keep his eye on the barometer 
of change, watch trends, and look out for rising 
talents. If he backs the right horse, not only can he 
make a fortune, but his clients will remain grateful’ 
to him. Conservative critics of the last generations" 
used to grumble that “this-modern art” was all a 
dealers’ racket. But dealers have always wanted to 






















feed 


make profit. They are not the masters but the 

ervants of the market. There may have been mo- 
ments when a correct guess gave an individual 
dealer the power and prestige for a time to make 
or break reputations, but dealers do not cause the 
“winds of change any more than windmills cause 
the wind. 

We must not forget that there are large parts of 
the world where artists are forbidden to explore 
alternatives. The theories of Marxism as they are 

terpreted in Russia regard all the experimenta- 
tion of twentieth-century art as a mere symptom of 
the decay of capitalist society. The symptom of a 
healthy Communist society is an art that celebrates 
the joys of productive work by painting cheerful 
tractor drivers or sturdy miners. Naturally this at- 
tempt to control the arts from above has made us 
all aware of the real blessings we owe to our free- 
dom. It has also, unfortunately, drawn the arts 
into the political arena and turned them into a 
“weapon in the cold. war. Official sponsorship of 
‘extremist rebels in the Western camp might not 
have been so eager had it not been for the opportu- 
nity to drive home this very real contrast between 
a free society and a dictatorship. 

There is indeed a lesson to be drawn from the 
contrast between the drab uniformity of totali- 

rian countries and the gay variety of a free society. 


Everybody who watches the contemporary scene: 


with sympathy and understanding must acknowl- 
edge that even the eagerness of the public for nov- 
-elty and its responsiveness to the whims of fashion 
add zest to our lives. It has stimulated inventive- 
“ness and an adventurous gaiety in art and design 
for which the older generation may well envy the 
young. We may sometimes be tempted to dismiss 
the latest success in abstract painting as “pleasant 
curtain material,’ but we should not forget how 
exhilarating the rich and varied curtain materials 
ave become in the last fifteen years through the 
stimulus of these abstract experiments. The new 
tolerance, the readiness of critics and manufacturers 
to give new ideas and new color combinations a 
chance, has certainly enriched our surroundings, 
-and-even the rapid turnover of fashions contributes 
to the fun. It is in this spirit, I believe, that many 
‘young people look at what they feel to be the art 
of their own time without worrying overmuch 
about the mystical obscurities contained in the 
preface to the exhibition catalogue. This is as it 


should be. Provided the enjoyment is g 
can be glad if some ballast is being discar 
The danger in these surrenders to fashio 
other hand, need hardly be emphasizi 
the threat to that very freedom we en 
the police, to be sure, and that is sómeth 
grateful for; but from the pressures of co 
the fear of falling behind, the fear of being 
ered square or whatever the next equivalen 
may be. Only recently a newspaper told ‘its r 
to take note of a current one-man show — 
wanted to “stay in the art race.” There is ne 
race, but if there were, one would do well t 
member the fable of the tortoise and the har 
It is more than ever necessary to rememb 
what an extent art differs from science and. 
nology. It is true that the history of art can 
times trace the steps in the solution of certi 
tistic problems, but in art we cannot sp 
“progress” as such, because every gain in 
spect is likely to be offset by a loss in another. 
is as true of the present as it was of the pas 
stands to reason, for instance, that the wel 
gain in tolerance will also result in a loss o 
dards and that the search for new thrills mu 
endanger that patience that made art lovers 
past woo the acknowledged masterpieces ti 
yielded something of their secret. Granted 
this respect for the past had its drawbacks w 
led to a neglect of living artists; we have no 
antee that our new responsiveness will not 
to neglect a real genius among us who. 
regardless of fashion and publicity. Mo 
absorption in the present could easily 
from our heritage if we came to regard 
the past as the mere foil against which the 
conquests acquire meaning. : 
Paradoxically, both museums and books. oi 
history may increase this danger, for by gr 
totem poles, Greek statues, cathedral win 
Rembrandts, and Jackson Pollocks togeth ' 
easily give the impression that all this is Ar 
capital A, though dating from different pe 
The history of art only begins to make sense 
we see why it is not; and why painters and s 
responded to different situations, institution 
beliefs in very different ways. It is for thi 
that I have concentrated here on the situati 
stitutions, and beliefs to which artists tod. 
likely to respond. As for the future — who c 








>. 
Wercen is the birthplace of Grieg and the town 
ere Ibsen began his professional career in the 
ater. It maintains an annual music festival and 
vaterfront which, casually dug into some time 
ick, proved to be made land — a fact long since 
gotten by the locals. Since medieval Norwegians 
l not insist on clean fill, this ground is full of 
ghtening trash, and archaeologists rooting in 
streets have become an established tourist at- 
action. A visit to Bergen is recommended by 
proper citizens of Oslo. I took a ticket to 
ondheim. 

his move was only partly due to contrariness. 
mind was corrupted by juvenile reading of 
Wadsworth Longfellow, who, in case nobody 
ye recalls it, once wrote a sequence of ballads 
on Snorri Sturluson’s history of the early 
kings. Mr. Longfellow’s hero was Olaf 
vason, but the tale began with the troubles of 















hora of Rimol! hide me! hide me! 
anger and shame and death betide me! 
laf the King is hunting me down 
irough field and forest, through thorp and town!” 
Thus cried Jarl Hakon 
To: Thora, the fairest of women, 














TRONDHEIM 


by Phoebe-Lou Adams 


When this appears, Phoebe-Lou Adams, the literary editor of the ATLANTIC, will 
be experiencing at firsthand what the winter in Finland feels like. This is the sixth 


of her articles on Scandinavia, and we hope there will be more. 


raph of rock carving from SCANDINAVIA PAST AND PRESENT, Courtesy of Edvard Henriksen, Denmark. 



















Since Olaf was plainly a bloody-handed ruffian 
and Hakon’s previous conduct was never mentioned: 
(it was not of the sort that Mr. Longfellow’s con- 
temporary readers would have tolerated, and in- | 
deed, still distresses the writers of Norwegian guide- 
books), my infant sympathies settled with the un- 
lucky earl. They are still with him. It strikes me 
as unfair that a man should lose his head after going 
to the trouble of hiding under a pigsty. 

Hakon of Lade was handsome, “a deadly man 
at arms,” a clever politician, and notably generous 
in an age that expected its great men to scatter. 
gold like a tree shedding leaves. He was also. 
ferocious, as quick to betray a friend as to ambush. 
an enemy, and so incorrigibly woman-crazy that 
even Viking eyebrows were raised. It is, however. 
just possible that as a worshiper of Odin. the Great, 
the deceiver, the shape-changer, Hakon himself. 
considered his behavior reasonably virtuous. a 

It was at least consistent. Many of the kings in 
Sturluson’s history are shadowy figures engaged in 
ambiguous scuffles, but the doings of Hakon 
Sigurdson, who never was a king at all, are under- = 
standable.. He had inherited Lade, which. meant 
the district around Trondheimfjord and. the loyalty. 
of its notoriously hard-fighting inhabitants, and 

























































he meant to hold it. He had also inherited a sim- 
mering religious quarrel. Both these legacies came 
from his father, Sigurdjarl of Lade, who had an 
itch for kingmaking. 

The king Sigurd made was a good one but also 
a Christian, and when, in the brusque fashion of 
the times, he was killed by ambitious cousins, a 
certain number of converts remained in the country. 
Young Hakon Sigurdson, inheriting Lade (the 
new Erikson regime had quickly murdered Sigurd- 
jarl), stood by the old religion. It took him time 
to avenge his father’s death, but eventually, by 
an ingenious piece of treachery involving the king 
of Denmark, he swept the whole Erikson tribe out 
f the country and ruled the place himself, as 
“viceroy to the Danish crown. He had sold Norway 
into vassalage, but he still had Trondheim and his 
head. 

Despite protests from his Danish high king, who 
had inconveniently become a Christian, Hakon 
ruled Norway in the gaudy antique way, with 

ilded temples and blood sacrifices, concubines, 
Lapland warlocks, and Icelandic skalds. It was 
he last stand of paganism, and he maintained it 
for nearly twenty years. Then came an adventurer 


out of Russia, calling himself Olaf Tryggvason and 
laiming to be a true heir to the Norse crown. He 
rrived, rather too neatly, just as Hakon was on 
he run before a rising in Trondheim. There had 


- been one woman scandal too many, and not only 
the badgered Christians but even the solidly heathen 
north rallied to Olaf, who was promising all sorts 
of glories, including freedom from Denmark. He 
promised a large reward for Hakon’s head as well, 
and the last great heathen chieftain died under 
Thora’s pigsty, murdered by his own body servant. 
When this fellow went to collect his reward, Olaf 
had him beheaded. Tryggvason was to prove quite 

s ready a liar as Hakon, without the excuse of 
‘being. a worshiper of Odin, who, god of poetry 
as well as battles, had an understandable penchant 
for fiction. 


IERE is nothing left of Hakon’s Lade, but 
rondheimfjord is still solidly in place. I went 
rere via Sa mind. 

_ It was an overcast day, and Trondheim appeared 
ith no warning. When the plane dove below the 
clouds, I saw, not the high, narrow, rocky pirate’s 
-nest that I had imagined as appropriate to the 
history of the place, but wide slopes of green 
_ sprawling down to quiet water. There was a 
scatter of white farm buildings and a thicker scatter 
of animals, and despite considerable woodland, 
the nature of the country was instantly clear. There 
is lush cattle pasture above Trondheim, and some 
f the best farmland in Norway. — 


Granted that tenth-century No 
quarrelsome a lot as ever scuttled s 
throat, they had practical reason for all the t 
and burning around Trondheim. Whoeve 
that fjord could count on living well. 

Even in the chill of a spring rain, Tron 
a likable town — an easygoing provincia 
fitted comfortably between the wide wat 
fjord and a loop of the river Nidelv, so that 
every street ends, eventually, at a dock or a 

Baskets of. real flowers (south Norway ha 
covered plastic) hung from the lampposts 
restaurants served, as a matter of.cours 
that would warrant a brass band anywhe 
Questioned about the origin of this ma: 
meat, the waiter answered, “Some farmer 
fjord.” 

Like every Norwegian city I saw, 
Oslo, Trondheim has something of the- 
about it— an indefinable air of makeshif 
permanence, as though the whole place had 
put up inadvertently and might be abando: 
tomorrow for a gold strike over the mou 
I do not mean that it was dirty, or neglect 
poorly laid out, or built of oil cans and tar 
Quite the opposite — everything was neat 
slick, the streets ran straight, and the bui 
tended either to board, batten, and discretic 
to stone and monumentality. I suspect that 
the proportion between buildings (general 
and streets (generally wide) that, by lett 
lot of sky, produces the effect of a town no 
nailed down. 

It is in fact thoroughly nailed dosi. j 
buildings have been sitting there like bor 
since the seventeenth century (the medieval. 
founded by Tryggvason, was burned flat in 1 
and the place is a major railroad junction an 
home of a number of thriving industries b 
the predictable fish. As for the Trondheimers 
neither rush nor loiter, they dress with more 
for ease than for fashion, they keep ten 
dance bands busy every evening, and they c 
all problems, including tourists, with an 
offhand competence. 

The one thing in which they are not con 
(in my experience, no Norwegian is) is the g 
directions. The two golden-haired girls it 
formation office assured me that there are 
numerous Stone Age rock carvings up in. the 
marked with yellow arrows by the archae 
service and easily reached -by car. They th 
had never seen the things, having no in 
fourteen-foot elk sketchily incised on a rock 
body’s pasture, but they turned up a map 
approximate location:of various: cari 
off. They called a garage and esta 
availability of cars and drivers. It rema 





se the deal, which had to be done in person. 
girls explained, twice, in excellent English, 
ere the garage was to be found and drew a nice 
ar map in case I should forget my instructions. 
Undiscouraged by similar episodes in Oslo, I 
lowed the map and fetched up in the lee of Olaf 
yggvason’s statue, staring gloomily at an estab- 
hment that most certainly did not rent cars. It 
begun to rain with more energy than usual. 
eminded myself that nobody is perfect and that 
Norse are a noble race provided one doesn’t 
them for anything more specific than the dif- 
ce between east and south. A policeman 
ed out of the elegant eighteenth-century house 
d me, which truly was the police station, and 
ve into a car parked at the curb. Then he peered 
through the rain, climbed out again, and 
‘Are you lost?” 
xplained the case. Where was that garage, 
< The policeman replied that it was all too 
plicated and very much too wet. “I will drive 
* He did, gossiped with the garage staff while I 
tered the car, and drove me back to the market 
re. He brushed off my thanks as unnecessary; 
, he said, a pleasure to exercise his English. 
is is the standard Norwegian excuse for prolonged 
ion on behalf of strangers with no reasonable 
im to assistance. It gets everybody off with 


gnity. 


E rain had now stopped. I will not discuss rain 
rain. Let it be assumed that spits, drizzles, and 


alls of water continued to occur. In between 
m the sun shone, the sky was blue, and. every- 
about Trondheim glittered with hazy, moon- 
> highlights. Up Munkegaten, a broad street 
with shops designed to look as uncommercial 
possible, I came on Mr. Miiller the silversmith. 


ndheim is thick with silver stores, their win-- 


aited with coffee services and tableware, re- 
ductions of fluttery paper-thin antique peasant 
nents or heavy Viking brooches, and the light, 
ant. enamel trinkets. which are modern Nor- 
‘characteristic jewelry. All these things 
arming, and the same items appear all over 
ountry. Mr. Miller’s white-painted, ginger- 
ad-fronted shop was different. “One window 
ined pitchers and bowls unlike. anything else 
ay anywhere, rather small pieces with sur- 
mered into shapes as pettable as a kitten. 
nt in and admired everything in sight, 
and eventually lured Mr. Müller out of the 
oom. Yes, the hammered pieces were done 
premises, by hand. Good, honest, heavy 
-was eloquent on the folly of buffing out 
mer marks, which give distinction to the 
of silver.. 


He also made a languid attempt 


to sell me a pitcher, but it was obvious that he ex- 


pected no success. A dim memory flickered in my 
mind. Surely Trondheim was once a great silver- 
working town? 

The museum of applied art ‘pied to be full of 


the stuff. Tankards, posset cups, bowls, vases; 


trays, tumblers, ladles, sugar casters — everything 
that could ever possibly or conceivably be made of 
silver. The long shelves glowed with hundreds of 
little polished moons, and the glass cases, catching ` 
a whirl of reflections between tankard and platter, 
sparkled like prisms. The earliest pieces were 
baroque and the latest edged into art nouveau. 
If there was any unifying Trondheim style, it was“ 
too subtle for my eye. The pieces looked simply 
like fine silver in the best fashion of their time. 

A couple of days later, having driven around the 
ead of the fjord with a pleasant young Norw | 


aad F went back to Miiller’s. 
said, “You re sni in Trondheim,” in. a 


Mr. Mäer looked to be around seventy 
plainly as bright as any youth of forty 
perfectly well how long I had been in Tron Y 
Wondering what this game was about, I asked wh 
three days should be a long time. Mr. Müller 
smiled ruefully. “That’s a long time now. Were 
used to people who get off the North. Cape” 
and see Trondheim in half a day.” 

A partial list of things to see and do around 
Trondheim runs from Stone Age carvings, to the 
field of Stiklestad, where Olaf the Holy was killed, 
to the cathedral where Norse kings are still crowned, 


to trotting races and the museum of musical ms 


struments out at Ringve. The staff at Ringve 
plays appropriate music on the old instruments, and 
visitors who want to have a go at the virginals or 
the jazzy brass harpsichord -are encouraged to 
thump. There is also a site not mentioned by the: 
tourist office —- a complex of tunnels, sunken roads, 
and gun emplacements all strewn with rusty bits 
of metal and heavily ‘masked by trees, brush, and 
moss that grows thick as a mattress. This fortifica-. 
tion lies up a lonely, mean, gravel road on a hillto 

that seems to be the end of nowhere, but its gun 


overlooked the fjord, and a handful of Norwegian 


held it ferociously against the Nazis. There is no- 
official fuss about the place beyond a plain bronze 
plaque, but remote as it is, there was a bunch of. 
flowers wilting in the moss beside the gate. 

Half a day for Trondheim. Mr. Müller could 
remember when visito re leisurely. “Spent two 
weeks at the Hotel annia; lived comfortably, 


-and saw everything. ¥ 
~ This explained the Britannia, whire I had made 








Sure, we're the people who build cars—from Mustangs 
to Lincoln Continentals. 

And the same people who come up with some of the 
newest ideas in cars—like 2-way tailgates, Stereo-Sonic 
Tape Systems. 

But that doesn’t mean when we build a Philco refrig- 
erator, we put a dashboard in it, 

We've never limited our thinking to automobiles. 

As far back as forty years ago we were making trucks, 
_ tractor plows and airplanes. 

= Today one of our “assembly lines” is less than one 


b 





Make room for a new idea of For: 


inch long. Making Philco micro-circuits for the Ar 
Block II guidance computer. 

Others are producing air conditioners... colo! 
...communication systems... Autolite spark plugs 

We designed NASA's huge Mission Control Ce 
in Houston. (Try putting that in your garage.) 

The point is—next time you see our familiar f 
trademark, please make room in your mind for r 
than cars. 

Make room for a new idea of Ford. Where the 
ideas are coming from. 





Never 
Serve 


| the coffee 
without the Cream.. 


>) Harvey's 
Bristol Cream 


MA 


that is 


...bubyou 
can serve 
the Cre 
without the coffee 
fer instance, 
on the rocks. 








no su spicion that 1 would be in- 
‘the ‘oldest and most elegant hotel outside 

Oslo. It was full of gilt and crystal and thick carpets 
and industriously helpful people in shiny buttons. 
The headwaiter in the Palm Court, an extravaganza 
designed, it seemed, as set for some:gew d esprit that 
‘Oscar Wilde never got around to writing, could not 
quite conceal his vexation at my arrival in shoes 
till oozing Lofoten peat bog. It was a splendid 


hotel, and I was sorry to disgrace it, but not sorry _ 


nough to move out of it. 

Mr. Miller was still dreaming of yachts. There 
used to be a line of them in the fjord every summer, 
he said, sighing for those handsome, long-gone 

jats. It was not purely aesthetic nostalgia. In 

ose days, twenty craftsmen worked silver in the 
tüller shop, and. the pieces they made were carried 
ff to Amsterdam and London and. Philadelphia 
nd San Francisco. Now, Mr. Miller complained, 
è can’t find one man to work for him, adding, 

ith a grunt, “I couldn’t pay him if I did.” 
body is rich today, he went on wryly, but nobody 
ean afford handwork in silver because they can’t 

t servants to polish it. Young men haven’t the 
patience to learn the whole art of silverworking. 

“00 slow, too little money. They all want to buy 
a car right away. 

» While Mr. Müller recalled his joy at owning his 

rst bicycle, the young man working in the shadowy 


om behind the shop stiffened attentively. His 


ead turned slightly. One ironic sea-blue. eye 
aught my glance. I thought that eye winked, but 
second later the fellow was bent over his.tools. 
Mr. Müller had got back to silver. The walls of 
the shop were altogether covered with framed 
photographs, each representing a silver piece and 
recording its date, subject, and the name of the 
buyer. At a distance, the objects seemed to be Vic- 
rian dust-catchers of the most Laocéon type, but 
turned out to be an illusion. A number of them 
re impractical —- there can’t have been. much 
I for drinking horns in Philadelphia — but their 
namentation represented a serious and by no 
neans unsuccessful attempt to re-create the decora- 
ye style of pagan times. Since this style was hardly 
nown before the excavation of the Oseberg ship 
burial in 1904, the earlier pieces had to be guess- 
work — a bit of Celtic cross and a dash of William 
Morris worked out in highly rounded repoussé. 
The results were all wrong and yet unquestionably 
¿on the right track. It was a shrewd guess. 
_ Later pieces were much closer to the real thing, 


Every- 


with stiff little fighting men a 


“entangled in flowing ribbon laby 


repoussé flattened and squared att 
semble the sharp wood carving of 
One platter, on which the strange, an 
turned out to be simply all the animals 


must have been a beauty and would 


gardless. of fifty. years and changing t 
platter was unusual in its subject. Mi 
pieces were based on some definite episode 
history or legend, and since one swor 
silver looks much like another, it must ha 
great ingenuity to find differentiating, det 
could be used pictorially in metal. 
done Hakonjarl?.. 

“We did,” said Mr. Müller. “Now where 
After a prowl through all the pictures, he co 
sadly, that it was not to be found. ““We-didn 
pictures of everything.’ I had been readi 
buyers’ names during the hunt, and had foun 
a very thorough list of North Atlantic wea 
the period from 1890 to 1925. The shop had | 
veyed to, and outlasted, more than one royal hot 

Mr. Müller observed that the great days. 
gone. What with problems of time, training, 
money, “everything comes from factories: 
Made by spinning.’ 

Like glass? 

“Exactly like glass except that you star 
flat piece instead of a lump.’ The silver i 
into a mold and comes out all neatly s 
very efficient method which Mr. Mi 
as a young man, along with othe: 

United States. He lifted a stubby, Y 
vessel from a shelf. Spun. Factory-made 
solid silver — not like this tinfoil here. He gra 
a bud vase (also factory-made) and pinchee 
cruelly to show what silver should not be, grow 
“I despise thin silver” as the bud vase visibly 
at the sides. But the spun cup, a useful pot t 
things in or even to cosh burglars with, wa 
ceptable. “Of course, they have to be all the sa 
said Mr. Müller, “and you see, it’s still expen 

When he turned the thing over, the price 
alarmingly close to the price of a similar pc 
made in the shop. I could see why I had-not 
ableto find any other shop in Trondheim 
showed anything original in silver. It seer 
able that Mr. Müller loses money on eve 
he makes and continues to hammer out silve 
for love of the metal and the honor of five ge 
tions of Müller smiths. 





MY KOREA! 


"RICHARD E. KIM 


ive of North Korea, Mr. Kim was at Seoul University in 1950, 


n the Korean War broke out. As a volunteer in the army of South 


orea, he served first with the Koreans and then with the American 


forces. Laler he came lo the Uniled States and altended Middlebury 


College and the University of Iowa, where he wrote most of THE MAR- 


RED. He holds master’s degrees from Johns Hopkins, Iowa, and 


arvard, and is now leaching al the University of Massachusetts. Last 


T WAS strange to go back to Korea. Preparing 
the journey to the country I was born in and 
had not seen for ten years, I had thought that it 
Was going to be a simple and happy occasion that 
as long overdue. I was returning to the land 
hich had taken me, a refugee from the Com- 
unist-dominated North, into its bosom, and the 
d, for which I had fought in the bloody war, 
here I would be reunited with my parents and kin. 
heerfully I was willing to ignore the inexorable 
flow of time and to laugh at the Korean saying that 
ten years even the courses of rivers and the shapes 
mountains change. My parents and my friends 
Korea had warned me that I would not be 
e to recognize the country and must be prepared 
for an emotional shock at seeing how different and 
hanged everything was. They were quite wrong, 
cI found everything essentially unchanged. 
reans would say to me, “‘Gomonyang Gokol” (“not 
it of change or difference”) — and “‘Gomonyang 
fol in Korea can be a source of exasperating 
rience, so that, in the end, my nostalgia turned 
frustration. 
hen I arrived in early June, Korea was suffer- 
ig from what everyone said was the worst drought 
n decades. Under the sizzling sun, rice paddies 
were turning into parched, brittle wasteland: and 


ring he received a Guggenheim award for work on a new novel. 


glaring at the delightfully clear blue sky where 
placid white clouds floated by, people mourned th 
absence of rain, for which heaven was to be blamed 
Rice paddies needed water desperately, and the | 
precious water was not falling down from heaven, 
Too littie rain, and the rice crop would be ruined: 
too much rain, and it would be ruined too; and 
heaven was capricious just as it has always been. 
The President and his ministers toured the 
country exhorting the people not to worry too 
much about the drought, and the government 
rushed a number of water pumps from Japan, 
but not enough of them and a little too late. The 
U.S. troops helped the government’s effort — and 
so did Korean actors and actresses, who strolled 
the streets of Seoul, in comic costumes and with 
money boxes, soliciting contributions from the 
people “To Buy Water Pumps.’ I put money into 
their boxes gladly, but I wondered why the gov- 
ernment had not done something about the water. 
supply for the most important crop of the land 
before all these frantic measures became necessary 
I was suddenly reminded of the last days of the 
Japanese Empire, when the Japanese teachers in 
our grade school made us drop a coin or two (on 
some trumped-up charges of misconduct) into. tin: 
cans that were in every classroom to contribu 
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ie 


towatd buying kamikaze planes to sink American 
ships in the Pacific. r 

Listening to_ the singsong voices cf those pretty 
Korean, actresses teasing the passersby, I could 


not help feeling that the whole. affair was comic, 


even absurd. What could one do about the 
drought? Well, one could talk about it — and wait 


_—— but wait for what? For heaven to change its 


mind? The-unreliable ‘heaven was the chief villain 


`. in this melodrama, and no one else, nothing else, 
‘was responsible for the misfortune. Here was a 


perfect scapegoat — and there are toa many scape- 
goats in Korea today. - 


k THE suffocating heat and dust of the drought- 


stricken summer, the scenes in Seoul were slightly 
maddening. To begin with, the whole country was 
going through an extensive and hysterical anti- 
- Communist campaign. Slogans, posters, handbills 


saturated all of Seoul with their exhortation to the. 


citizens to watch out for Red Spies. Of course, anti- 


Communism is not new in Korea. The country has ~ 


always been fiercely anti-Communist, and this 


“has become a supreme national policy, so much so 


‘that it has been solemnly elevated into a rather 
dubious kind of raison @étre of the nation itself. 
As the national goal, this often melodramatic 
-, policy of anti-Communism is unnerving because 
“it is essentially a negative approach. 
“emphasis on being against something:and someone 
outside the country rather than on being for some- 


. thing and someone within the country. The war 


has been over for more than a decade, and a new 
__ generation has grown up that has not experienced 
the bitter reality of the struggle against the northern 
Communists. But the country has been on a 
constant wartime basis, and its irrevocable anti- 


- Communist position, with a witch-hunt campaign 
` and always the- specter of renewed fighting, seems 
. to. have created a state of tension, which has been 


manipulated by Korean regimes in their effort 
to’ sustain-a semblance of national unity and to 
consolidate their political power. 

The threat from the North is real enough. 


‘Although any violent shift in the uneasy status quo 


between South Korea and North Korea will be the 
result of.an international power play, no one can 


. forget that Seoul lies-a horrifyingly short distance 
‘from the menacing Communist guns and fortifica- 


tions along the line of the demilitarized zone, and 
the nightmarish memories of the stunning initial 


- -defeat and chaos South Koreans experienced in - 


the war are still vivid. But to base the existence 


of an entire nation on being against something ` 
. causes a regime to forget or, even .worse, ignore 
Coupled with the grim ~ 


what it is basically for. 


It places - 


“ "=" Ô MY KorEAt 


wartime experience, this fundamentally negative 
attitude in defining and pursuing the national’ 
destiny produces. a. narrow-minded, nearsighted 
vision of life at best, and at worst, breeds a sickly 
atmosphere of subtle inferiority, suspicion, and- 
mistrust, and a disturbing sense of uncertainty, 

That is, I am afraid, what is happening in Korea 
today; and without this realization, there are 
simply too many things in Korean life too baffling 
to understand. How else could I understand the 
peculiar conversation I had with two friends of mine 
in a tearoom? One was a young composer, and the 
other a “starving painter,” as he put. it. It all 
started with the music of Prokofiev, of all things. 
We had just ordered coffee, and a petite hostess, 
having -waited for the waitress to withdraw, came 
to our table. “And now, gentlemen,” she said; 

“what music would you care to listen to? You write 
down what you would like to hear, and Pll play it 
for you when your turn comes up.” 

My composer friend turned to me, and said, 
“You’d better not ask for Prokofiev.” My painter 
friend added, “Nor Shostakovich.” _ 

“Why not?” I asked, a little confused. 

, “Be careful of what you say,” the hostess whis- 
pered to the composer. 

He said, “It’s all right. I don’t see a apies 
around. Besides, they wouldn’t understand.” 

The painter said, “Better speak in English.” 

The hostess laughed softly, and turned to me. 
“Tchaikovsky is all right,” she said. “PIL play 
him for you.” 

When she left us, the young composer said, “Last 
year, there was a-rather comical furor when the 
national anthem of the Soviet Union was found tò 
be included on some records of national anthems of 
all countries brought in from Japan. The Intel- 
ligence Bureau entered the case, and many people 
were questioned as if some crime had been « coni- 


_ mitted.” 


The painter said to me, “Mind „you, you are in 
a free country.” They were speaking in English. 
The composer continued: “There are many other 
examples: of the belief, which, incidentally, origi- 
nated in the Soviet Union itself, that music can have 
an intrinsically political significance. As you must 
know, all music by recent or living composers of 
Iron Curtain countries is banned in. Korea. A 
scheduled performance of Shostakovich’s Second 
Piano Concerto had to be canceled after it had been 
announced for the last International Music. Festival 
here in Seoul. And that’s not all. Do you remember 
Han Tong-il?” 

I nodded; Han Tong-il is a young Kaman pianist 
of great talent now living in America. “Yes, I 
remember him; I heard him play in a program 
conducted by Leonard Bernstein in New York.” 

The composer said, “Han Tong-il was in Korea 
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oor and. Ahir pave a sort of homecoming récital, you know, 


but ‘the recital was delayed when police demanded 


` that a group of Prokofiev piano pieces be stricken 


from the program.” “That’s not all, either,” said 
the painter. “But. here is an ironic thing,” said ‘ 
the composer. “If Shostakovich and Prokofiev. are 


= to be-banned here, then Zoltán Kodály ought to be `- 
banned; too, wouldn’t you say? But the police or .- 


-the Korean CIA, whoever is in charge of supervising . 
music, apparently doesn’t know about Kodaly. 


. The Peabody College Chorus_sang a Kodály folk- 


ce song arrangement, and the London Symphony Or- 


p. _ trust was, indeéd, a major disease of Syngman `: 
© | Rhee’s regime. 
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 chestra performed his Galanta Dances. 


; England is all right, too.’ 









eo, 


Horrors!”’: 
The painter said, “Ah, but there’s the twist. The 


w Peabody College Chorus was sponsored by the U.S. 
"7 t State Department, and anything from America is all | 
i. right. 


‘The London Symphony Orchestra? Well, 
England is a free country, isn’t it? Anything from” 
>” Chopin’s Polonaise ended, - 
.and Tchaikovsky’s Symphony No...6, Pathétique, 


‘came on. .The painter said, “Yeah, Tchaikovsky. 


is all right. I tell you this is a crazy country.” . 
Sipping the cold, stale coffée, I thought that 
all this was not new in Korea, and that it has been 


` in the making for a long time. 


© The perverse atmosphere of suspicion aiid mis- 


The -present regime has inherited 
the disease. and so far has not done much to prevent , 
its cancerous growth, Each of the major regimes in 


. recént Korean history has helped create and often . 
- , encourage the sort of political and social atmosphere ` 


“which now seems to have become a permanent part 


“of the Korean mentality. The royal regimes of the 
` -Li dynasty arë best known and remembered: for 
_ their five hundred years of factional strife, intrigues, 
` | regicides, and political murders. 


The Japanesé 
colonial rule with its brutal; iron-fisted policies for 
nearly forty years helped. ‘Koreans turn suspicion’ 


‘- and mistrust of Japanese and fellow Koreans into 
a nationalistic virtué and patriotic duty. Syngman - 
‘Rhee’s autocracy helped produce many a petty, im- `` 
potent .Korean who, in turn, helped revive the. 


shameful political heritage of the Li dynasty; and 


: , ‘now, the present regime, born of a military coup 
d’etat and having inherited all the political and . 


social evils of the past, continues to haunt the 
people and be haunted by the people, all breathing 
in a foul air of irresponsibility, destructive mutual 


3- suspicion, and ultimately, a mutual hatred. 
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Dex my stay in Koren; g! talked with mahy 
politicians of both the government party and the 
opposition party; and the only thing they convinced 
me of was that not many of them éven bothered to 


try to understand each other’s position. A politician - 


vhs telat Sahih. ce AETI TE rR 3 RETR 


. thought; 


` stayed there. 
‘and administration anyway!” I reminded him that - 





` of-the government ‘party, a former, military ‘com-'. “ 5 
“Now, you : 
` take the case of thé so-called return ‘to normalcy. eee) 


mander ofa combat team, said to me, 


I am all for the principle of civilian control.’ Who . - 
isn’t? We-are a democratic people,’ and we must 


‘have democracy in this country.. Everybody knows: . 


that! So, when the military government finished 
its job, we thought it was time for a national eléc- 
tion, time to get back to'a normal situation., We 


` took off our. uniforms and ran for office as civilians. ; 

- Well, we ‘won the election, didn’t we? Now the’ : 

opposition , politicians accuse us of not keeping our 
‘promise to get out of politics and go back to our 

. barracks. 


I tell you, we couldn’t''do. that, because 
these politicians are all rotten and power-hungry. 


Why; if we’really had gone back to our barracks ‘> 
-and. handéd everything over to those old-time ' 
politicians we would have had to launch anothet. `- 


coup all over again. The enuany wouldn’t have. 


* lasted a week.” 


I ventured to say, “You could hive at least tried 7 
to ‘see how things would work: out. You had 
cleaned, house, and you could afford to go ‘back’ 


to the barracks and see how the civilians would. .. l 
. carry on the job you`had started. If they had / 


messed things up again, as you say, then the country. 


would have clamored for you to come eee and SaS 


clean house again.” 

` “Ah, but that’s. not gcod. You can’t take a- 
chance with those rotten politicians. That wouldn’t . 
have worked. Why, that’wouldn’t have done any 

good for our democracy.” Here we go again, I 

democracy, democracy! The Korean 

politicians are always talking about democracy. 

- A few days before, a politician from one of the 

southern ` provinces had ‘told me that the way 
things were going in the country, it would never’. 
have. democracy.’ “The soldiers should have kept 
their promise and gone back to their barracks and 
What do they know about politics 


those who had staged the coup seemed to have 
thought that the civilian: politicians had only.-, 
managed to plunge the country into chaos and that 


` the country as a whole seemed to have shared the 


same thought, at least in the ‘beginning. He. 
snorted. “Why, Jookill Nomdul! They are just 
stupid military bosses!. What pretension! ‘It’s-out- 


‘rageous! They should have stayed put with what 
- they are trained for — to fight the Communists.” 


“Mangkal Nomdul” (“bastards who deserve to 
perish”), “ Jookill Nomdul” (“bastards .who deserve 
to be killed”) — these words‘are flying about in the 
inflammatory atmosphere of Korean political life. 
Today in Korea there are simply too many Manghal 


‘Nomdul and Jookill Nomdul aber there are too 
. few who will forgive. 


At the root of all Hea is. the ancient taiiion 


people believe. 


\ 


‘that any government in Seoul is a crooked govern- 


ment, an evil one at worst, and at best, one that is 
totally indifferent to the welfare of the people. 
This once historically explainable and justifiable 
Korean political mentality is still casting a powerful 
spell over Koreans’ political and social conscious- 
ness. The people have never felt that they had 
anything to do really with the business of running a 
government or with the fortunes of the nation; the 
government was the plaything of those who were in 
power. 

“Since the averthrow of Syngman Rhee’s re- 
gime,” a professor of government remarked to me in 
Seoul, “the country has seen too many professional 
politicians, old and new, on the political stage, each 
blindly performing his role of tearing down the 
other politician-actors, without a central direc- 
tion, without a sensible, coherent plot, and with- 
out an ending, happy or unhappy, in anyone’s 
sight.” ~ 

What Korea needs, for the sake of achieving 
some kind of political stability and getting some- 
thing done for the people, is a responsible opposi- 
tion, which knows when to oppose the government 
constructively. No government on earth can be 
completely rignt; no government can escape charges 
of corruption and inefficiency; and the present 
Korean- government is no exception. Yet it can’t 
be as bad as the opposition would like to have the 
The opposition sezms to oppose 
merely for the sake of opposing and regardless 
of the cost. It stoops to primitive brawling in the 
halls of the National Assembly, smashing the tables 
and chairs of the members of the government 
party, and it continually issues grandiloquent state- 
ments in inflammatory language. 

I have met very few politicians of the opposition 
party who could rationally and logically explain 
to me why they were opposing, for example, the 
treaty with Japan. “Those who have negotiated 
the treaty with the Japanese have been bribed by 
the Japanese. officials,’ one insisted. Another 
politician said categorically, “You can’t expect an 
honest policy from a corrupt government.” 

“Korea hasn't got a chance to protect itself 
against the economic invasion of Japan once this 
treaty goes into effect,” said anotner. “Surely we 
haven’t forgotten how cunning and cruel the Japa- 
nese were in their dealings with us. Or has Presi- 
dent Park never known that, since he was an officer 
in the Japanese Army?” 

The opposition party, badly split Aaa eternally 
squabbling among its factions, considers the gov- 
ernment a bunch of evil, ignorant military men 
and subservient, opportunistic politicians who are 
bent on setting up a corrupt dictatorship, engage in 
personal profiteering, and, of course, “are selling 
out the country to the Japanese.” Opposition 
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politicians stubbornly refer to the present govern- 
ment as a military government in spite of the last, 
re.atively free national election, which the op- 
position lost mainly because of its inability to 
unite. 

It is a frantic, feverish world, whether one is a 
professional politician or merely an isolated, single 
individual intent on making the most out of his 
miserable lot. They all move in a world of suspicion, 
mistrust, and disbelief, and utter selfishness. One 
o: the most popular sayings, pronounced with a 
ponderous air of profundity, these days is, “You 
can’t trust anybody.” Well, that is not new. in 
Korea either, but Koreans today have forged that 
dictum into a philosophy of life, and until and unless 
that dubious philosophy is discarded in favor of 
something a little more decent and humane, there 
will be no political stability and no sense of respon- 
sive and responsible relationship between the gov- 
erning and the governed, and above all, there will 
never be a coherent sense of nationhood in Korea. 


KK geean potecan seem to be convinced that ~ 
democracy is a big joke but nice to have around 
as a respectable front, that it does not pay politically 
to try to be faithful to the principles and practices 
of democracy in opposing the party in power or in 
checking the party out of power, and that when in 
office a politician must hang on to power by any 
means, democratic or undemocratic. In short, 
Korean politics is thoroughly Machiavellian. No 
wonder, then, that a tradition of responsible opposi- 
tion has not yet emerged in Korea. 

Yet a responsible opposition cannot be manufac- 
tured overnight; it must be nurtured and cultivated; 
and it needs help from the party in power in the 
form of a responsive government. But a responsive 
government is something that Koreans do not un- 
derstand either in concept or in practice, simply 
because they have never had one. 

The Rhee regime of the First Republic certainly 
was not a responsive government. The Chang 
regime of the brief Second Republic was so inef- ' 
fectual that it could not even be called a govern- 
ment. The military government of the interim 
period, born of the military coup d’etat of 1961, 
could hardly be expected to be either responsive or 
responsible. And whether or not the present 
regime will eventually emerge as a genuinely 
responsive government remains to be seen, although 
there are signs that it, too, like the Rhee regime, will 
withdraw into a shell of illusions and delusions that 
all is well outside, that its power is mighty and 
secure, and that it can go on forever. 

When I interviewed President Park, he brought 
up, without my prompting, the subject of the stu- 
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dent demonstrations. 
.aþout the students, or about anything else. In fact, 
' the strongest impression I had of him was that he 
’ was a man`of. supreme self-confidence and that 
nothing could shake him. He had toughness and, 


perfectly ` fit, physically and ` emotionally, 
everything about, him suggested that he was quite 


` head of the state’ was right. “The students do not 
really know what they:want,” the President said. 
«+° They are instigated and excited by the opposition 
sters for their own political purposes.. Of course, wé 
» demonstrations either are not really students them- 
selves or are so-called: professional students. The 
students will calm down soon.’ 

He changed the.subject here and talked about'his 
visit to West Germany.. “I was enormously im- 
pressed with the Germans. ‘Their recovery from the 
_. War. Their industriousness. A hardworking people 
toe . with so many virtues; one could learn from.them,” 

re „he said. 
“and the fortunes of our country would’ have been 


instead of China and Japan.” 


“tions. 
-in a democracy it is more important for a-nation’s 


. and I wonder if — 

He interrupted me, a said, “Of course. And 
_ I have been trying very hard to have a dialogue of 
„a sort with the, opposition politicians, but they are 
f “always - fighting among themselves. They don’t 
' even have a leader. With whom should I, could I, 
_ discuss matters of national importance? 
-talk with every one of them.” 


to discourse on the “bright future” of the country. | 





sy $ Gwo that the true motivation of the opposi- 
“tion politicians is to grab the political power them- 
e selves; granted also, that the students do not really 
`. know what they.are doing; yet the government 
cannot afford to dismiss either lightly. Ramming 
its legislation through the government-dominated 
‘National Assembly or ‘ratifying the controversial 
- Korea-Japan Treaty in. the total absence of the 
_ Opposition members — such actions do not improve 


- two parties. Closing down colleges and universities, 
; firing antigovernmental professors, and dismissing 
student leaders to prevent demonstrations by 
hysterscal mobs will not eliminate the dangerous 





He. did not seem. worried- 


party politicians,.who are manipulating the. young-. 


“I often wonder, you know, if the history l 
-different had -we had :neighbors . like Germany : 


/ I tried to bring him out of his historical! specula- A 
“Your Excellency,” I said, “it is- said that ` 


political health fo have a_responsible Opposition, . 
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tension that exists between the students ‘and- the : 
government. ‘ 
In its confrontation vii various elements of 


` political- opposition the government has been too. 


I must say, a certain aura of mystery. He looked `- 
and ` 


uncompromising and, heavy-handed. Coupled with 


this hard-line policy, there has been an increasing, l 


reliance on the steadily expanding powers and _ 


- functions of the Korean Central Intelligence Agency. 


serene in his conviction that what he was doing as 


“Our intelligence bureau is the true. government » 


of Korea,” remarked a Korean cynic, and he may. 
not be too far from the truth. The CIA may not be. 


- the true-governmient in Korea, but. it is certainly: 


beginning to give the impression that it is almost. 


a government within the government. Its influence 


know -that the so-called-leaders of the stucledit 


- stock market manipulation, scandalous undercover ' . 
deals with automobile manufacturers, and the | ` 


is far-reaching and deadly, and it is dreaded. and ` 
despised by the people. . First created by the. 
military government of the coup d’etat of 1961, the 


Korean CIA is a unique institution in that apart’. 
‘from its alleged primary function of coordinating - 


all Korean intelligence activities, it has dabbled in 


construction -of the multimillion-dollar tourist resort 


. complex known as Walker Hill (named after a U.S. < 
- general killed in the war). 
„accuse it of spying on every campus, and a rumor . 
~has it that it has established a secret underground 


University students 


progovernment student organization. 
in the old days, it was the National Police people 3 


_ were afraid of; then; during the war, it was ‘the: 
CIC; latér, it was the notorious Headquarters of, 
‘the Unified Provost Marshal; and now, it is the: 
‘ ubiquitous. CIA. An unfortunate fact is that there 


are far too many security and intelligence organiza- 
tions and units the people seem to be afraid of; and. 


‘that is not helping their morale, or promoting ` 


I can’t | 
His confidence and ' 
serenity were .rather infectious as he continued. 


- the government is running a police state. 
- One afternoon, .a reporter friend of mine and I | 


their confidence in thé government. 
existence of the CIA as it is now, with its peculiar 


‘conception and with its awesome- power and in- 


evitable abuse of its power, provides a ready-made 
target for the opposition party in its accusation that 


. 


walked into the coffee shop of Chosun Hetel in 
downtown Seoul. My friend paused a moment at 


‘the entrance and casually remarked to me, “Aha, 


I see two Ca agents alipay: A little early today, 
I must say.” : 
When we sat down at a table, I said jokingly, 


“How can you identify them just like that? Do:- 


you know. them personally?” 


“Everybody knows their agents. If you hang’ - 


‘around here long enough, you’ll get to know them, 


‘the already bloodthirsty relationship between the >' 


too: In every store, every restaurant, every tea- 
room — particularly tearooms — there they are. So” 
behave yourself.. Littlé brothers are watching.” ` 

“Would you 5 they are running a police state?” : 
I said, . 


Besides, the |- 


d 


He gestured theatrically. “Oh, no, quite the 
contrary. My dear friend from America, they are 
running a free, democratic country!? Of course, 
our conversation was carried out in English; my 
friend had been an army captain attached to 
American units during the war. 

“Pretty soon, the CIA will have to send their 
agents to an English-language school, ha, ha,” 
said my friend. 

“Perhaps they already have,” I said. 

Frightened, intimidated people do not make 
loyal, responsible citizens; they are merely resentful, 


coerced subjects. And Koreans have been coerced — 


subjects of this country and that, of this regime 
and that, for far too long. A sense of insecurity and 
terror is inspired by the menacing presence of the 
CIA and the proliferation of intelligence agents; 
out of an insecure and cowed people comes an 
equally insecure but brutal government. 

President Park said to me that he was getting 
impatient with the opposition. “Now they are 
screaming,” he said, “that if we ratify the treaty 
with Japan and normalize our relationships with 
Japan, Korez will be swallowed up overnight by 
Japanese economic imperialism. They are afraid 
that Korea will end by becoming a market for 
Japanese consumer goods and thaz we will never 
regain economic independence. Why have they so 
little confidence in themselves and in the ability 
of our people? Were not talking about the Korea 
of fifty years ago. We’ve come through a bloody 
war; we’re tough, capable, and confident! What 
nonsense to say that the government is just going to 
sit around.ar.d let Japanese merchants take over the 
country. These politicians are simply trying to 
capitalize on whatever uneasy feelings our people 
may still have about Japan. I wish they had a little 


more confidence in themselves and in the govern- 


ment.” But the President and zhe government, 
however corfident they may be of their own ability, 
seem to have failed somehow to carry the people 
along with them. There is a saying heard too often 
in Korea these days: “The way things are: going, 
the country may go down the drain.” (‘‘Heru da gan, 
nara mang han da.”) 


Cae Seoul to the east, a dusty, gutted road 
winds past primitive mud huts which stink with 


, poverty-stricken humanity in the broiling mid- 


summer sun. The road turns into a paved and 
landscaped driveway, which snakes its way amid 
bewitching scenery up to the Walker Hill resort 
complex, overlooking a beautiful view of the upper 
Han River valley. The buildings are modern and 
equipped with American-style facilities. Originally 
built by the military government, accompanied by 
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the shrill hue and cry of scandals and corruption, 
to lure American GIs and foreign tourists away from 
Japan, the resort was not open to Koreans, but now, 
for financial reasons primarily, Koreans are ad- 
mitted. And in this never-never land of luxury and 
pleasure, uneasily mixing with foreigners, well- 
heeled Koreans sip expensive drinks, watch insipid 
nightclub shows, and feel important. 

Back in the city along the riverbank south of the 
Han River bridge, miserable cardboard huts mush- 
room overnight, teeming with slum dwellers. And 
they are all gazing at the sun-scorched, stinking, 
drought-stricken riverbed, waiting for the Flood. 

“Where are they from?” I asked my friend from 
my army days who accompanied me there. 

“Ask them,” he said. 

I looked about us, at their sullen faces, and at 
their ragged clothes — old and young, women and 
children. The air smelled of the refuse piled in the 
dark, slimy water of a narrow, open drain near a 
hut. Half-naked children, and flies, swarmed about 
in the dry, dusty, foul air. I spoke to a middle-aged 
woman who.was nursing a baby in the shadow of 
her hut, squatting against its cardboard wall. 

“I don’t know anything,” she said, without rais- 
ing her dirty face from the baby. “You got’ to ask 
the man of the house, and he is out. I don’t know 
anything.” 

My friend said, “Listen, we are not from the 
police.” - 

“Why did you say that?” I asked. 

“These people are perpetual slum dwellers. 
Once in a while, the government tries to clean out 


. the slums, but that simply means the government 


will tear down and burn up their shacks. And the 
people? Sometimes they are sent to relocation cen- 
ters, which are too few, and sometimes they are 
just driven out of Seoul. The people disappear for 
a while, and when the government gets tired of 
chasing them around, they slip back into Seoul. 
These people are here for one good reason. They 
know it’s going to rain someday. The drought will 
come to an end. And the rain will flood the river, 
the river will swell up and spill over that bank there, 
and then they will be washed out.” 

Suddenly, the woman looked up. “You —~ from 
the newspapers?” she said. She was looking at the 
camera in my hand. 

I shook my head. 

“He is a writer,” my friend told her. “He writes 
books. You know what that means?” 

She shrugged with a sheepish smile; a couple of 
her front teeth were missing. “I can’t read,” she 
said, quite unselfconsciously. 

“When and if they get flooded out,” said my 
friend, “the government will have to rescue them, 
so to speak. They will get free medical checkups, 
a few shots in their arms, some clothing and blan- 
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. kets, maybe some rations, and then they will disap- 


‘pear before ‘the government can get around to 
chasing ‘them ‘out of the city. So right now .they 
-are ‘here for these free handouts.” — ~ 

- Where will they go-after that?” I asked. 


“They probably don’t know themselves where 


they will go after that,” my friend said, and then 


burst out in English, “Goddamn! ‘Now you’ve seen - 
` the country!” It was-he who’ had, taken, me to 


Walker Hill the day before. 
Seoul now has a population of nearly three and:a 
half million people, and one shudders at the thought 


. that the millions of have-nots in the teeming back 


: alleys and gutters may someday explode. Ofcourse, 
` Seoul is not.the only place where the nation’s dis- 
` placed, uprooted, and’ unemployed converge: 


Other cities, too, are swollen with masses of un- 


“fortunate humanity. These masses of have-nots are 
the most serious challénge to the existence of the 
government and ultimately to the stability, and fu- 
` ture of the “entire nation. -The gulf between the 


„haves and the have-nots is wide and widening. In- 


this respect, too, Korea has not changed much 
, Since the war. The exploding population and. the 
‘increasing numbers of the poor may eventually pose 






trails over the mountains, following my parents to ` 
the safety of Pusan perimeter, fleeing: from the ad- 


vancing troops of the northern Communists. ‘There 
were thousands like him then, homeless and starv- 
ing, dragged and herded from here to there by the 
grown-ups. 

The happiest sight in Korea after ten years of ab- 


‘setice was to see the children. For the ‘most part, 


they are better clothed and housed and fed ‘ande 
cared for.than I have ever known them to'be. And - 
they are better educated, though there is still a; 


.chronic shortage of facilities and well-trained teach- | 
ers. “The number of school-age children is increas- 


ing so fast that educational facilities for them simply 
cannot keep-up,” a teacher told me. Well, that is 
not new in Korea, nor in, the United States, ‘for that 
matter.. What is heartening, however, is that six- 
year compulsary education is in effect and that over. __ 
95 percent of eligible children are receiving free ~ 
education.. At the moment, there are’ nearly five 


million children in some six thousand 'schools- 


throughout the couniry. The government is plan- 


ning to extend six-year compulsory education to - 


nine years, but until the plan goes into effect, edu- ` 


` cation beyond the sixth grade is still hard to come 





by for the majority of Korean children. There are ` 


' a far more dangerous threat to the’ destiny of the 
, roughly one. million students from the seventh 


country than the Communists in the North. 


re One afternoon, I was.on a train bound for Seoul grade to the twelfth grade attending about nineteen j 
Be from Taegu, with a retired professor of agriculture | hundred high schools. 

a _as my traveling companion. Just outside Yung- Education beyond high school is still limited ‘to 
y dungpo, a. mere fifteen.or so miles from Seoul, there, : a fortunate minority. Competition for admission ` 
Fe. _were small hills which were dotted with innumera-. , to colleges and universities is fierce even among , 
pe ble little caves. 1 


_ those who-can afford the cost of a college education, > 
which is prohibitive for the great majority. At 
present, there are about 140,000 students enrolled ` 

~ in some 150 institutions, roughly half of which are ~ 

_private. Many students and teachers complain, ; 

- that the ‘overall quality of private colleges and ‘uni- 

versities (with a few exceptions) is very low, largely, | 


People lived in those caves, some 
of which were covered with straw mats: f 
“Look at them,” said my companion. “Just 
look at them.” Amid mounds of junk and refuse, 
on the reddish-brown earth barely covered with | 
‘parched grass, ragged, barefooted children waved 
at.our train. “The government spends millions on 
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“Walker Hill on swimming pools and all that,” 
he said, “and our trains rùn on time; but just look 


vat them in the caves — and this is the twentieth | 


¢entury, mind you.” 


Our train was perhaps a little head of the sched- - 


uled time of arrival, for it slowed down, beyond 
Yungdungpo, stopped for a few minutes near the 
Han River, then pulléd into Seoul exactly on the 
‘dot. ` : 

i “Tes a crazy country,” sighed my old friend. 


Waa: of the young generation on whom the fu- 
‘ture of Korea depends? And the children? I re- 
member my young brother who was barely eight 
-years old when the war came; I.remember that 


small boy with a knapsack on „his back containing’ 


_ what few precious belongings he had, braving the 


~ the students took the initiative in the demonstrations 


‘because second- and third-rate private institutions 


are forced to accept those who have failed the ex- | 


tremely competitive examinations (government-- `` 


administered) for-admission to public institutions. 


- In any case, a college education is still reserved only 


for those with money, no matter how. they get the 


_ money. To be a college student in Korea is a mat- 


ter of enormous personal ‘privilege and prestige, 
and that is why college students in Korea have. ~ 


"traditionally occupied a position of se a in i 


the society- 

This respect, which had reached its na when. 
that overthrew the regime of Syngman Rhee in’. 
1960, is now dwindling. As a Korean educator put’. 
it:.““Deluded by popular adulation, the students 


- suddenly found themselves in a position, of real po- 
‘litical influence, and grabbed at the ‘chance to be- .-- 


come arbiters of policy. Their idealism was quickly. - 


exploited by dissident opposition politicians and, 
to some extent at least, by infiltrating Red agents 
from the North bent on encouraging anarchy.” 

A college senior majoring in political science 
comes to mind, a young brother of a friend of mine, 
an army colonel, commander of a combat team on 
the front. The colonel and I went to a high school 
together in Pyongyang, and escaped to South 
Korea at about the same time in 1948. When the 
war came we volunteered for the army; after the 
truce, J left the country and he stayed in the service. 
His parents were killed during the war, and he has 
been supporting his young brother ever since. 

He was on leave from the front when I was in 
Seoul. We reminisced about Pyongyang and the 
war, and, inevitably, we talked about the student 
demonstrations, which at the time went on almost 
everyday in Seoul. “You ought to meet my 
brother,” he said. “Of course, you can hardly re- 
member him. He was about eight years old when 
you saw him last during the war.” 

“He must be about twenty-three now,” I said. 

“He is a senior in Seoul National University.” 

_“Is he one of those demonstrating?” I asked. 

“Yes. He doesn’t tell me much about it. We 
can’t communicate with each other these days, if 
you know what I mean. From his point of view, I 
am old-fashioned and a reactionary.” 

T laughed. “Because you are a colonel?” 

“Well, that and also because I don’t approve of 
what he is doing.” Here we reminded each other 
how in high school we used to organize our fellow 
students to demonstrate against the Communist 
regime and how we spent time in jail and ended 
up being thrown out of school. We both laughed. 

“Seriously, though,” he said, “I am getting quite 
worried about him. I’ve sent him through high 
school, and I have been helping him out through 
college, and you know a Korean Army colonel 
doesn’t make much money. Ah, well, he is my 
brother, and I have always tried to stand by him. 
But I am afraid I can’t do that any longer.” 

“Politically, you mean?” I asked. 


“No, that isn’t exactly what I mean. The point- 


is, I don’t disapprove of his political interest and 
activities, but when he starts acting like an anar- 
chist, that’s something else. I can’t and I won’t 
tolerate anarchy.” 

“And you think the whole thing has come to 
that?” I said. 

“Talk with my brother, if you can get him to talk 


- with you about anything rationally and unemiotion- 


ally, and you will see what I mean,” he said grimly. 


ie evening, the colonel and his brother, who 
brought a college friend, picked me up at Bando 
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Hotel, opposite the U.S. Embassy, where I was 
staying for a few days. I had invited them to have 
dinner with me, and we went to a Chinese restau- 
rant nearby. The young students looked very 
much alike; both had long hair slick with hair oil, 
as most Korean college students have; both were 
clad in well-cut blue suits, like a pair of rich boys 
doing the town. Our conversation, I recall, was 
pleasant enough, until we came to the subject of 
the role of the military in relation to the student 
demonstrations. The two students began to use 
such expressions as “military dictatorship,” ‘“‘cor- 
rupt soldier-politicians,” and naturally, “traitors 
and betrayers selling the country out to Japanese 
monkeys.” 

I think my friend would have restrained himself 
and tolerated them if his brother had not said, in 
an unmistakably sarcastic tone of voice, “Aren’t 
you ashamed of wearing that uniform!” 

The colonel blew up: “And just who do you 
think you are to judge me! When you were a little 
boy and an orphan at that, I stuck my neck out and 
fought in the bloody war for this country, for you 
and you too!”? He pointed his finger at his brother’s 
friend. 

J tried to intervene. ; 

His brother lashed out: “Who asked you to fight 
for me?” The colonel looked at me helplessly. 

I cut in: “I fought in the war, too, you know. 
And I did that of my own free will. No, you didn’t 
ask me to fight for you; you were too young then 
anyway. But that’s in the past, and what we are 
concerned —” 

The friend of the brother cut me short. ‘You’ve 
been in America for ten years. How can you under- 
stand anything in Korea! Oh, no, I am not saying 
you deserted the country or betrayed the mother- 
land. All I am saying is that you are hardly in a 
position to understand us, let alone to judge us!” 

“I am not trying to judge you,” I said. 

“Then why the hell are you asking us all these 
questions, as if you were interrogating us?” 

“Who is interrogating you guys?” said the 
colonel. 

“Youre a colonel in the army |” 

“Goddamn it, I am also a citizen and a brother of 
your friend,” said my friend. 

I went out of the room to order more drinks. 

When I came back in, they were still quarreling. 
“We are the new generation,” the friend of the 
brother was saying, “and we have had enough of 
your distorted values and narrow-minded policies 
and corrupt society.” 

“Just because you are a new generation, which 
you are indeed, does not automatically make you a 
judge and an executer of the whole society,” said 
the colonel. 

I said, “I imagine you were both high school 
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“juniors c or seniors when the student revolution « over- up my country? Do you think you are: the only *; X 
threw Syngman ] Rhee?” They nodded., I went on: ' ‘ones who love and cate about this. god- forsaken -.-- 
“I wonder if yọu.knew, at the’ time, what you were -~ country? You despise me and others like me. ‘Do |. 
ae really’ doing. and where you were heading for; T. you think we are unaware, do you think we are `“ 
wonder. if yow had any understanding of the far- ~ so stupid that we will swallow and enjoy corruptions ` 
_reaching, fantastic political consequences: of the , and abises of political power? Do you think we are . 
`~ event: ‘And also, I wonder how you evaluate and `. taken in by the politicians?. Let-me tell you some~ 

` judge what you students did following the ae thing. We are sitting tight and watching.” Watch- 
“shall we say, of your revolt.” ` ing, you understand? Watching the politicians ` 

“Anarchy, nothing but anarchy,” the load. ~ and watching you, too. .We. sée many things we”. S 
g. said. So you guys occupied the National Assem- , don’t like. We find many, many things which s>s 
a ` bly, -accused everyone, disapproved everything, and shouldn’t. take place in a decent society. So what | 
-J wanted to run the goverment Youre yes > thats; do you want? Do you want us to go out and shoot". - 
anarchy!” | everybody? Oh, no, we are sick and tired of your” ey 
_ Everything’ that was rotten had ‘to be dead kind of anarchy. We want and we need order in .; 
“out,” said the. brother ities, “and just when we . the society. When an existing order is corrupt, 








Be “were successful — change it, not tear'it down.. Goddamn it, one revolt- : 
; The colonel cut in: “You mean just when you ` iş enough, ohe coup d’etat-is enough. - a 
` were, about to take over the country.” `- / è “You. may think. it strange” — he. “paused here >` 
' His brother continued: “— stupid soldiers jumped and turned to me — “to hear, this from me. But`I : 
in, -and_ you Dave been pushing u us around. ever am aware and s6 are many of my fellow officers that  * 
. since? ~. - . we can’t afford to establish a habit, a political habit, ~~... 


VSL want you to remember,” I said, “that the :of changing, government by force, whether it is by 
. military -supported you in the. beginning. If you ` a student revolt or by a military coup d’etat. Other- ` |., « 
~ students think the success of your revolt was brought ‘wise, wë will end up just like one of those Latin- <a Ti 
about, exclusively by your own effort, you are ` American countries.” . Í as 
` gravely mistaken. You-couldn’t-have gotten any-© ` “Not all military people feel ‘the way you do,” 
` where’ unless people like your brother had stood . said the- brother, with a condescending smile. “We -. 


os 





_quiétly by, and. with’ that very silence, or, if you do ‘have a stroag ` support ftom a la and. a 
. ‘Want, quiet insurrection, helped you out.” colonels.” <> a 
: : “And. why did we stand by?” asked ‘the colonels «Nonsense! said my friend. “Théy ‘are: out of ` 


` tf we had. not understood you then, do-you think - power, arid they are politicians, just like the opposi- ` 
“we would have let the Old Man-crumble?” The ° tion politicians you sneer at.. If-you still think-you.. . 

"students looked sullen. . “What -we understood can count on. the’ support of the military, you don’ t: 
then,” ‘continued the colonel,.“‘was that it was time . know What you are talking about.” 


PEORIA TEI 


‘for a new order in this: miserable . country. But, _-: A long moment -of silence- followed. Then ‘the. oe 
ES a you, not anarchy?! . > > . colonel turned. to me. “You'd better write this 
Rie.) F*Who says we want anarchy?” shouted his brother: . down. If the stucents get ‘out of hand and if the . ~ 


oF, 


a4 


_- The colonel retorted: “Let me ask you this. You; .- police can’t check them and if the government calls ` 
‘are against the treaty with Japan. Now,-have you” us out to do something about the students’ — he ` f 
: read the text. of the proposed treaty? No, you stopped and looked straight at ‘the students “we `: 
haven’ t. You are too busy démoristrating to bother will crush them.” He turned to me again:: “We =. 
“to. read it, You don’t read the government, papers, will crush them, you understand. Not becausé we . ‘°° 





E „you sneer and scoff at the _government’s explana-, „support the government 100 percent politically, but- 
i... “ions, you sneer at the opposition politicians, and . because we are tired of yong mobsters running — 
“you sneer atme! All right,so I am a colonel. But, around wild!” . - ay 
%. “don’t yoù ever forget that I am not a professional’ The students looked at each other and: shrugged 
és. soldier... There are no- professional soldiers-in this. their shoulders. . 
‘goddamn army, and, mind you; that’s- -a very im- “Let’s: ‘get out, of: here,” said the colonel to me. 
‘portant truth about us.’ on ae _ “Tam going back to the front.” And that suddenly. 


I tried to restrain him., - `. reminded mie of the grim fact that the country was -' 

“Now, let me finish,” ‘the colonel said.’ “Take _- still at ‘war with the Communists in the-North. ~~~ 
your: ‘demonstrations. Haye you any concrete pro- : aes ee 8 Y 

- gram of action, any convincing principles? Nò, nop, O 00. aa i 

you. have nothing but sensational slogans, the mean- . Lis - Bi thee at 

g ing: :of which you don’t-even understand fully. Sell- - ATER ON, du my stay in Korea,. I talked with’ 

ing out the country-to-the Japanese? -Do you think "many other students, some actively involved 

rE will close my eyes. and let beg Japanese s ao in demonstrations änd some hatieartediy, going a : 
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', seem to have locked themselves. 
` rebellious, contemptuous, melodramatic in temper, 
_and irrational in behavior. 


-High School. 


“ he said to me bitterly. 


. young man said. 





along with them. And I am afraid I was not able 
to‘exchange opinions rationally and logically. and 
calmly.- Emotion appears to be the key:to the — 
feverish world into which many Korean students 


They are cocky, 


They seem to believe 
that they can always throw out any government not: 
to their liking. They take to the streets, they battle 
police, and they shout against nearly everything. 

There is no constructive idea or program of action 
in all their frantic, ritualistic movements; there 
is only hate-charged emotion against “‘dictatorship” 
and “corruption” and, lately, against “selling out 
to Japan.” By and large, they are stirred up by 
spine-tingling sensations of anarchy and chaos, 


g whipped up by a thrill of ephemeral heroism and a 


fleeting moment of pleasure in seeing the world go 
topsy-turvy because of them. They-are masochistic; 
and they are tired. ` 

‘What I would call a typical Korean college stu- 


- dent is a young man who is poor and confused and 


sees little hope for his future. One particular 
student whom I remember is a junior mäjoring in 
literature at a private university in.Seoul. He is 
twenty-two’ years old and has a brother in high 
school and a little sister in grammar school. His 
father is a minor official in the government and 
makes about forty dollars a month. “It’s really a 
miracle that my father can send my brother to K 


to send their children to first-rate schools and col- 
leges in the belief that their children will have a 
better chance of getting a job if they have a degree 
from a first-rate institution. 
‘University is at, the top of the list, and the univer- 
sity’s College of Engineering enjoys the highest 
rating. 

“My father isn t happy about me, I know,” the 
“I couldn’t pass the entrance - 
exam to the Seoul National College of Engineering. 
So I am in a private university, and to make: the 


thing worse from his point of view—and, I. 


from my point of view also—I am 
There won t be too many 


confess, 
majoring in literature. 


` jobs for me, he says, or any money.” 


I asked him how he was putting himself through 


- -the university. - 


` “My father helps me out a little, as a Boba Korean 
father should,” he said with a-wry smile. “But 


that’s what I meant when I said that it’s a miracle — 


that he can help me out and still send my brother 
to that ‘Z//yoo’ high’ school, which is very expensive 


to go to. ‘So I know he takes bribery money once 


Be ge a ot 


in.a. while. 
. you know. Oh, I can’t condemn him, though. He i 


_ graduation. 


You might say. my father is one of -` 
_ those victims of Kiyoo Byung (first-rate diséase),”’ . 
**Hlyoo” Byung” is current” 
. _ slang in Korea, and it refers to the almost hysterical 
obsession of Korean parents (mostly of middle class) 


The Seoul National - 


< boy burst out suddenly. 


- about my future and all. 
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Not much, but a little here and there, 


works hard, He’s a tired little man.” 
“Is his help enough for you?” I asked. 
“OF course not: 





c I have been a tutor ever since ‘ 
I was a freshman. Most of my friends are tutoring, = 
you know, those grammar school kids from wealthy `; 


En 


families who want them to cram for entrance exams `- 


to ‘Zlyoo’ high schools.. 
the rich. I get room and board free and some 


spending money.*What I want to get into is tutoring: 


the brats of the nouveaux řiches, 
all your tuition.’ 


They even Pay 


You might say I live off — 


He .was not sure what he would do sce his ` 


“I have to gov into the: service: first 
after ‘school. Pl be commissioned.” 
“And after that?” I asked. 


“I don’t know. -I don’t even want to think about 


i it.? 


- An editor of a large daily in Seoul had told me 
that he had had nearly five hundred applicants, 


: all college graduates, for one. position open for a 


cub reporter. I mentioned it to him. ‘“Yés, I know - 


that. It’s frightening, you know. You go to school 


“and you look around and there they are, several: 


thousands of them milling around you, and they | 


will all be looking for jobs, and you have to compete 
with ‘them.. I have friends who got out of college 
and couldn’t get jobs, so they went back to the 
army. Can you imagine? They used to hate the 


-service, but they went back. You see,- you are an 


officer-and you get three square meals a gay and 
a little money as long as you are in the army.’ 

“Are you one of those demonstrating?” I said. 
He shrugged his shoulders. 


“Off and on. , When I get stuck with ne other — 


guys, I have to.’ 
- “Do you mean there’s s a pressure on- you from 


other students to join-the demonstrations?” He. ` 
nodded. 


(I. recalled that during my talk with 
President Park, he had mentioned ‘that his’ son — a 


high school student, I believe — had been beaten 


up by student leaders for.not joining the demon- 


“strators. The President had laughed it off.) 


“I am too busy making my living,” the college 


I have to teach those brats, and I have to worry 
don’t know what 
good: would come out of the demonstrations. 
I’ve demonstrated, not just because I had to 


on account of other guys pressuring me but because’ _ 
I felt like it. But what do I want? -I don’t know. : 


“I have to finish college, 


Sure, `- 


I wish I could..get out of the country. Go to. 


America, maybe. I know lots of students who went <, 


to America. Like you. And they don’t:come back. 
I am not mad at you. I am not mad at them either. 


wouldn’t come back either., But I- kriow I can’t. 


H 


_ I don’t blame them. If I could get away, hell, I.” 


seas ees a 







I ‘missed my, a e “Naw you can’t go broad ‘for 


‘eabinet minister, maybe I could- get away. I know 
a tions ‘who slip out. 
either. . 
take a. good ‘look at those. bleary-eyed collegé kids 


And they: don’t come back 


‘lucky ones boarding ‘the buses to- the airport to 
fly out of the country, and watch those who are 
- Sending: them: off, sick with: envy. Every. kid I 
-know wants to get out.” 

ï Students are.weary of the way ‘things | are E the 
"way things are done.in Korea; they are weary of 
those eternally squabbling politicians, of the ‘coun- 
“try. and the society, which never seem to get better; 
.they. are weary of their fellow students, too many 
of them, with whom they will have to compete in 
_the face .of severe unemployment; „and they are 
weary: ‘of themselves, though they may not know it. 
- And-in that they are,not alone: .The sense of weari- 


„having to liye with. suspicion, mistrust, and cut- 
` throat. competition seems to be. everywhere, ‘It’s 
a .dogreat-dog world. ; 





ETE 


‘state. America. has, pumped billions ` of dollars 





els 


vital“ areas of the nation’s life. 
political - 











i 


of.the people have not been lessened. Is it America’s 
- fault? ‘Is there anything inherently defective in the 


ions 


Korea? | 
' -Mahy ioreans are duider to selaa that, the mate- 
` ` rialistically oriented’ Americans do ‘not. understand 


and” ‘idiosyncracies. All this is nonsense. _Self- 
deluding pretensions,.which are too many in Korea, 
have prevented them from se¢ing themselves in 


goat. Surely there have been ` many _ bungling 
a inept ones, indifferent ones, and: simply 





about the country and the people, 


-What.do Koreans expéct anyway? A adna ` 
All their: pretensións, about their - 
- glorious: ‘historical pa {which is ugly-and shatneful) ; 


everything? 
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study-unless you have. finished your military service. > 
` Pll be too old: then.- If my father were’rich or a - 


those . rich boys and ‘kids: with influential connec- ` 
Just go to the Américan Consulate. and’ — 


= milling’; around’ applying for’ a passport. Just stand - 
- outside the Bando -Hotel ‘at noon and watch- the ` 


neés, and ‘futility that finally emerges. from always - 


[ie bastion a democracy in. “Asia”. is in a sorry - 


into’ Korea, militarily and economically.. ‘America ` 
has ‘sent armies’ to defend it and ‘has thousands of — 
her. people working in and _for.the country: in all - 
. Yet a healthy - 
‘tradition of democracy has not, yet . 
emerged; and the physical and spiritual sufferings ` 


intentions. and- approaches of American polipy in” 
-~ Koreans and their: unique spiritual . ‘characteristics 


naked truth and glaring reality. , Like the. whimsical z 
^ heaven, Americans,. too, have been made a scape- . 


pamper asses working: in Korea. But there. also- 
‘are many dedicated Americans who really care. 


- and brilliant, at wa heritage (which i is , shabby aag 
little) ought to be kept under ` wraps. 
‘illusions, delusions, and smug contentions are: ‘Swept 

` away, what is lef: is a somber reality that-the major- _ 


oppressed for centuries by governments and politi- 

cians, deceived: by sweet-tongued-. political swindlers . 

` and jugglers, - threatened by nature, terrorized, by 
power-hungry fellow countrymen, battered by: the 
‘Communists, exploited by the. pseudo-democrats, 
and wavering on the brink of despair: . 

` _Koreg’s dependence on American- military and 


economic aid will not-change for a long time. The’ -7 : 
‘American presence in Korea has so far managed to - 


. protect the country’ from the threat- of; another ` 
“ military aggression from the North and has con- | 
tributed toward the maintenance. of the ‘republic. - ` 
- Apart ‘from .the economic and military. aid,” the 
‘American presence has provided’ an emotional ` 
security of a sort to the people. But it may be that ` 


the nation and the people have become accustomed . ` 


to the American, presence and ‘commitment, and 
havé- -devéloped the dangerous illusion that Amer- 
ica cannot afford to withdraw ‘from. Korea," that 


ever go down 'the drain. 
around, everything will be all right,” Koreans 
seem to be saying. It is a precarious ‘logic indeed, 
for this kind of logic’ and ‘the mentality behind: 


`. America’ is not: around, nothing is going to be all 
right.” 
-The ultimate responsibility for- Koea s inability. 


“ anything else, lies with its own professional. politi- 
cians. They havé never bothered to learn ‘that a 
responsive government cannot, cater to the ‘whims 
and wishes of the man at the top, and that to 
belong to the party in power’ does: not ensure, that 


not learned that political power in a democratic. 
- society is not a toy to kick’ around in an endless ` 
. game of power-grabbing. They- have .not yet 
learned’ that politics.is not just a matter. of cutting 
each other’s throat: They have not yet discovered 


that they represent. the people; whose welfare: and a; 


destiny are very important indeed. 
As. the country stands now, it ‘seems as if ‘there 
. were.a powerful centrifuge in full operation: “If not 


-_disintegration, a subtle and dangerous , process of = ` 


-fragmentation of society seems to’ be under, way. ` 
Each. person, either as an individual or as a member 
of a group, seems to be withdrawing into a.tight 
little shell of mental and spiritual i isolation. There - 

_ seems ‘to be little meeting of minds in the society. ` 
Each one-is doing his utmost:in the struggle for 
‘survival just to stay alive, looking ‘after his’ own. ie 


i 


& `~ 





When: 


< ity of Koreans are. poor, miserable, suffering people, `. oe 


‘American aid will continue indefinitely, and that. Ki i 
-Ámerica will.have to bail the country out should it - ae 
“As long as America is .. “ 


it. may have to conclude’ someday that “since `; es 


to achieve’ social and political stability, “above ... 


' they will get rich and :get rich quick. ‘They have . : : 












` seriously. 





under free enterprise. 


grinding away regardless of. whether or not the 
people have a government,: political parties, or 
even a nation. One becomes aware of a strange, 
shivery feeling of anarchy that is most disturbing — 
this silent sense of anarchy beneath the turbulent 
surface of raging, roaring political activities which 
seems to have been squeezed out of age-old expe- 
riences and the conviction that governments and 
politicians in Seoul make not a bit of difference to 
the people.” Here again; Korea has not changed 
much since the war — or, for that matter, since 
time immemorial. , 
And yet, all is not lost in Korea, and: there is 


` hope, however slim it may be at the moment. For 


some twenty years, Korea has been living under 
a political system that is alleged to be democratic 


‘and free, and it has lived with the American 


presence and influence in the country. Something 
has come out of this experience, and that something 
may save the country in the long run. 

‘What Korea has acquired from the “illusion” of 
living under democracy is a curious, negative kind 
of laissez-faire in its extreme form. There is 
in Korea a strange sort of freedom, with strings 
attached, of course. There are a few things you 
are not supposed to be or do. You must not be 
a Communist, or a Communist sympathizer, or a 
socialist; and you must not criticize or slander the 
government if you are not a politician of im- 


` portance; and you must not slander Americans. 


If you stay away from these “sins”? (there are a 
few more, but these are the main ones), then ` you 
are free to do whatever you wish. 

This “freedom”? is closely connected with another 
peculiar phenomenon in Korea: that, as a matter 
of principle at least, everyone ought to pretend that 
he is a democratically minded person. 
pretense is a game Koreans are playing, but the 
game zs being played, often ritualistically; and this 
may, just may, become a matter of habit in which 
Koreans may begin to take the game rather 
A strange miracle may be born out of 
illusions and self-deceptions. 

A middle-aged Korean writer told me in all 
seriousness that he always carried two pens, which 
he’ solemnly produced from his pocket. “I need 


-a pen in reserve,” he said, “because very often I 


go on writing and then suddenly realize that I 
shouldn’t be writing certain things, and I get mad 
and -break the pen. Then I need the other pen 
to rewrite.” There are many Korean writers who 


oday that life may keep on ` 
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are, he said, ‘“‘two-pen writers” — symbolically 
speaking. “And how can yoù expect original and 
creative literature to come out of two:pen writers?” 
he asked. ~ 

A genuine freedom will dome only when those in 
power realize that their power is derived from 


‘those they govern, only when they develop a little 


more. confidence in themselves, and only when they - 
are willing to hear even what they do not like with 
a bit more sense of humor, wisdom, and mag- 


nanimity. 


This. 


There is a hope for Korea. The shrill voices of 
the opposition, after all, are better than no pro- 
testing voices at all. The sensational and undis- 
ciplined presses in Korea are better than no presses 
at all. The unruly, frustrated, and demonstrating 
students are, in the long run and from a larger 
point of view, better than silent, intimidated 
students. Unchecked, selfish, and ‘cutthroat in- 
dividualism is better than no individualism. In 
Korean life, there is something raw and grimly 
natural, something that is, ultimately, gripping. 
And perhaps that is why some people can carry 
on a lovers’ quarrel, as it were, with -this unfor- 
tunate country. The miracle for Korea will come 
only when the people realize that a constant 
squabbling among themselves is not doing anybody 
any good. The slim hope will not bear fruit unless 
Koreans see themselves as they really are now and 
not as they were in some fanciful golden age that 
did not exist. 

Koreans in the South are thoroughly individual- 
istic, with all the heartening virtues and the exas- 
perating drawbacks of individualism; and their 
toughness and resilience of independence, though 
born out of a mutual distrust and self-centered 
outlook, may someday become the genuine’ and 
truly humane foundation of their way of -life. 
There is a hope. 


. And then came the rain — too much rain, 
and with it the Flood. The streets of downtown 


Seoul disappeared under the muddy water, the 


Yuido airfield sank under the roaring Han River, 
and the rice crop was threatened. The President, 
the Prime Minister, and the other ministers went 
out in the countryside to survey the damage caused 


‘by too much-rain and to console the people and 


tell them not to worry about the pouring rain, while 


.— one could be sure — the drenched have-nots in 
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their cardboard huts along the Han River were 
thanking the merciful heaven laden with black rain ' 
clouds — Then the rain stopped, and once again 
the country was shimmering under the wondrously 
serene, clear blue sky. 
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GAMBLING - 


sy CHARLES W. MORTON 


_ The most exciting and enjoyable 
_ gambling is for stakes one cannot 
afford. The whole essence of poker 
` is lost when a player can call a hand, 
_ stupidly or otherwise, for a large 
-sum and feel no great sense of reward 
or penalty, simply because he has so 
much money. It is quite stimulating, 
by contrast, to know that the game 
will determine whether one pays a 
grocery bill or has to shuffle his ac- 
counts in general in order to buy his 
way out at the end of the game. My. 
own peak at poker came at about 
age eighteen, in a game with stock 
hands and dudes at Valley Ranch 





so. in Wyoming: I was around $1200 


ahead at midnight; at 7:30 a.m. I 
_' was some $200 under water, which I 
settled for $75 in cash and by throw- 
- ing in two: packhorses, saddles and 


ù. fine canvas panniers with leather 


bottoms and ends, two rifles.and a 
beautiful .45 caliber single-action 
walnut-handled Colt, in a marbled 
finish, that I had bought as a boy — 
and no questions asked — at an 
“Omaha pawnshop for $7.50. The 
revolver would fetch a huge price 
nowadays, but it all went for about 
what it had cost me, the horses at 


exactly what I had paid for them in 
Cody: $15 for one and $20 for the 
other. i 

When I. lived in. Omaha, the 
heart games at the Omaha Club 
were a noonday diversion, the play- 
ers lunching as the game went on. 


The small game was for five cents a` 


heart, the medium game for a quar- 
ter, and the big game for a dollar a 
heart. The rules were simple and, I 
still feel strongly, represent the only 
version of hearts worth playing: 
Queen of Spades counted thirteen, 
making a total of twenty-six points 
for each hand; three cards discarded 
to the player on the left before the 
opening lead; and no lead of hearts 
permitted until the third lead or 
later. If a player took all the hearts, 
twenty-six, instead of being reward- 
ed, as some games have it, he simply 
put twenty-six chips in the center of 
the table, and these became part of 
the next pot— a double pot for 
which all four played on equal 
terms. All the heart games were 
played at a fast pace, and the player 
in trouble felt that there must be 
two or three times as many as 
twenty-six points to a hand when his 
opponents began showering down ‘on 
him. Chips, incidentally, are by far 
the simplest and quickest way of 
keeping score at hearts. : 
Poker we, played in a small private 


ten 





cardroom upstairs, usually from 4 t 
6 P.M, a thfee-handed game con 
sisting of a young grain speculator 
Dean Smith, the airmail pilot (whos 
book By the Seat of My Panis, abou 
early cross-country flying, Atlantic- 
Little, Brown published some fort 
years later), and myself. It was deal 
er’s choice, table stakes, the choic 
being straight draw poker, five-carc 
stud, or seven-card stud, and non 
of the cuckoo variations which seen 
to dominate the game today. To pu 
more representative hands into circu 
lation, cards below the six wer 
taken out of the deck and one joke 
was included. Two hours of thi 
game, played with fierce concentra 
tion and scarcely a word spoker 
were all that any of us could stanc 
I fared comfortably in the game fc 
some years, but I was never able t 
set aside my winnings for furthe 
play, and three big days, all bac 


‘left me without a gaming stake, an 


I gave it up. | 
For mere prudence, I have alway 


-been afraid of craps and roulett 
‘and I set a low and firm limit on ar 


investment in either game. One ca 
easily get the illusion in each th: 
he has somehow become in tune wit 
the immediate play, a heady feelir 
as long as it works that way, and 
great expense if it doesn’t. I reci 
an interval of craps years ago at t] 


Reet oww pt eee va wara 


Havana, Sans Souci, where I drib- 
bled away $20 in small bets without 
taking in a cent. At that point I de- 
cided that the tune of Sans Souci’s 
game was being played by someone’s 
foot under the table: it was simply a 
matter of getting as quickly as possi- 
ble whatever the stranger would 
risk, and no need to string him along 
meanwhile. I bowed out, perhaps 
$20 earlier than the house had ex- 
pected me to. On the contrary, 
the prettiest, biggest, and most spec- 
tacular roulette game I have ever 
seen was in a lovely establishment 
near Monterey, California, a black- 
tie affair, where I innocently asked 
what the size of the game might be. 
“Twenty-five-cent minimum,” was 


sage eye 
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this game each player had his own 
color for his chips, and fixed their 
value privately with the bank. I 
recall a man playing with red chips 
— denomination unknown to me, 
but he did not look like a trifler — 
who had worked up a long string of 
credits on the bank’s tally sheet. 
The climax of the evening came 
when a prosperous-looking punter, 
who had been vainly wooing num- 
ber 8, said to his companion that 
he was getting bored, pushed out 
two tall remaining stacks to be 
played straight.on number 8, as he 
told the banker, and was rewarded 
by number 8 itself, a tremen- 
dous coup. He accepted a drink 
and left. 


I Remember Mama Nature 
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BY MARGARET BENNETT 


MARGARET BENNETT is the pseudonym for two 
young librarians from Sherman Oaks, California. 


Isn’t it nice, George, the way we 


_ have everything fixed up around the 


house now? So convenient and 
easy to take care of ... and, yes, 
really beautiful, not at all the way it 
used to be back when we were trying 
to fight nature. 

Remember our first big problem, 
that planter just inside the front 
door? PI bet I put a hundred differ- 
ent plants in there. The nursery- 
man kept saying, “I know this will 
live,’ And he’d send me home with 
a rubber plant or an aspidistra; But 
every time, no matter how carefully 
Pd water them and feed them and 
spray them, they'd start getting yel- 
low around the edges and kind of 
droopy, and then, bang, no more 
plant.. Oh, I tell you, I was dis- 
gusted. I actually got to the point 
where I almost hated those plants. 

Then one day somebody suggested 
— I think it was Noreen — that 
maybe I should just give up and put 
in some of those artificial plants. At 
first I didn’t want to do it. It 
didn’t seem right somehow: I mean, 
like why have a planter at all if 
you’re not going to have real, living 
things growing in it? 
` But then at the florist’s one day I 


» saw some polyethylene philoden- 


drons, and I had to admit they 
looked real. You couldn’t tell they 


weren’t unless you went up and felt 
them, and how many people do 
that? ‘The only difference between 
them and real plants was that ac- 
tually they looked more perfect. But 
you can’t complain about having too 
much perfection. That would be 
like complaining about too much 
good health. 

Anyway, I just loved that philo- 
dendron, Everybody would prac- 
tically squeal when they came in the 
door and saw it. “Martha,” they'd 
say, “however did you get it to grow 
like that? Why, it’s just perfect.” 
Well, for a while Pd just not let on 
it wasn’t real. Then finally Pd 
break down and tell them. My, 
they were surprised. Most of them 
wanted to know where Pd bought it. 
I know they could hardly wait to 
go out and get some just like mine 
for themselves. 

Well, that took care of the inside 
nicely but I still had the whole 
great outdoors to worry about. Then 
it dawned on me. [f artificial plants 
worked so well inside, why not try 
them outside? And so I did. Gradu- 
ally I planted the whole yard with 
artificial bushes and trees. (I like to 
call it planting, but I actually just 
stuck them in little holes filled with 
cement.) There were ferns, junipers, 
bamboo, and a huge weeping willow 
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expensive —~ they cost twice as m 
as real plants — but I figured t 
were worth it because they we 
last a lifetime. 

My, they looked nice. They v 
just the right size to begin with, 
they stayed the right size, too. I 
member that all the poor neigh] 
used to get those tiny little pl: 
you could hardly see and work «¢ 
them until they grew. It seer 
they were only the right size ak 
five minutes, and then, boom, 1 
were growing like weeds, and 
poor souls had to spend all t 
time clipping them back. 

After I got all my plants and t 
in, I thought the place needed al 
color, so I added some plastic fl 
ers — carnations, azaleas, tulip 
and I kept bouquets of them in 
house just as if they’d been fre 
cut from the garden. Finally, 
only gardening problem I had 
the lawn. All that sprinkling 
fertilizing and weeding and mow 
So I decided why not? I marc 
out to a place where they made : 
ficial grass in little squares like 
phalt tile — you know, the kind t 
use for covering the cement floor 
roof gardens and such — anc 
bought enough to cover the wl 
front and back yards. 

After that our yard was a bea 
ful garden spot all year long, 
envy of the neighbors, and we cc 
just sit and relax. But still I 
something was missing. I guess 
noticed the cute little pets the ne 
bors had, and we’d nevér had 
because they take so much care, 
just when you get attached to th 
they run out in the street and 





killed. Then I got this wonde 
idea. Artificial plants are peri 
why wouldn’t artificial animal: 
perfect too? So I marched out 
bought Rex, our staunch little 
watchdog, and Darleen, our pk 
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lings out there poking around in the 
artificial grass. (That reminds me. 
I must get them some imitation in- 
sects.) 

And inside the house there’s 
Doze, our velour kitten, curled up on 
the hearth by the gas log, and Pepi, 
our toy talking parakeet with a tape 
recorder and tiny speaker in his 
chest. I guess we got ourselves 
about the biggest and best bunch of 
pets in the neighborhood. 

Really, George, I think we’ve 
finally found perfection in our home, 
and, yes, in our lives too. Remember 


Please Hire the H andicapped 
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to have all those arguments? Why, 
come to think of it, I haven’t heard 
a harsh word from you in over a 
year now. I guess you must be as 
happy as I am with our ideal life, 
aren’t you, George? 

“You don’t have to answer, dear. 
I can tell you are by the way you’re 
calmly sitting there in your easy 
chair, just like always, holding your 
pipe and smiling quietly. But look 
at your glasses, they’re all dusty!. 
Why, shame on me. I haven’t 
dusted you all week. [ll run and 
get a cloth right now. 


7 Bee. 


BY RICHARD BOETH 


Ricnarp Borts, a former reporter for time and TYV critic and a book reviewer 
for NEWSWEEK, is now a free-lance wriler living in New London, New Hampshire. 


Children first become aware of 
verbal comedy when they discover 
the pun (usually in the form of the 
riddle), and some of the more mal- 
adjusted among them keep at it 
well into their presidency of Ran- 
dom House. Others find niches as 
small-time embezzlers and semipro 
blocking backs, but maybe it is un- 
fair to blame their lack of achieve- 
ment on their taste in wit. Maybe 
they wouldn’t have done much bet- 
ter if they never spoke at all. 

All the same, the wise parent will 
spot the danger signs early. It is 
‘rue that spotting the danger signs 
zarly does him no earthly good, be- 
yond proving to him that he is a 
wise parent, but his only alternative 
is to pretend he hasn’t spotted them, 
and that’s impossible. My mother, 
for one, didn’t even try to pretend. 
I was about eight when I walked 
into the kitchen bearing a pun-filled 
magazine and an expression of im- 
minent implosion. “Three brothers 
began a cattle ranch,” I said, “and 
it was a big success, but they didn’t 
have a name for it, and they sent a 
telegram to their daddy and asked 
him what they should name it, and 
their daddy sent back a telegram 
that said ‘Name the ranch Focus.’ 
You know why, Mummy?” 

Mummy, an Ur-hipster, kept her 
cook. 

“Because,” I cried, “Focus is 
shere the sons raise meat. You get 


it mummy?—where the sups 
rays...” 

My mother missed the full ex- 
planation, and the explosion of mer- 
riment that followed, because she 
was already out the kitchen door 
and halfway to her writing table. 
There she fired off a memorable 
blast to the editors, excoriating the 
magazine for “putting this filth in 
the hands of innocent children,” 





and canceling her subscription. By 
“this filth,’ my mother meant any 
pun, no matter how decorous, but 
the editors could hardly have guessed 
that. 

From that time on I was hooked 
as pathetically as those people the 
picture magazines are always doing 
photo essays about. It wasn’t bad 
enough that I lived to bring conver- 
sation to an agonized halt in hun- 
dreds of living rooms; I also found 


ciipioyment mat would enable me 
to do the same in millions of living 
rooms. Right out of college, I went 
to work as a writer at Time, and I 
felt as giddy as a junkie with a 
passkey to McKesson & Robbins. I 
felt even better than that, because 
there were some real mainliners 
around to teach me the fine points, 
of which there are a very few. 

The inexperienced or incompe- 
tent word-man gives himself away 
immediately by his overeagerness, 
by his failure, as it were, to make 
the punishment fit the crime. I re- 
member one editor who in his mid- 
dle forties stumbled upon the plays 
of William Shakespeare. The dis- 
covery excited him so much that 
the following week, in connection 
with an article about the disappear- 
ance of the then Brazilian president, 
Jânio Quadros, he composed a pic- 
ture caption that read, “Wherefore 
art thou, Janio?” He insisted on 
running this caption despite the 
gentle pleas of his staff and the over- 
whelming evidence of the diction- 
aries that “wherefore” means “why” 
and not “where,” and that his cap- 
tion, while erudite, was meaning- 
less. A more seasoned word-man 
(or Shakespearean) would never 
have rushed into such a disaster. 
He would simply have waited until 
Henry Miller, say, came out with an 
encyclical upholding the literary 
validity of pornography. His cap- 
tion, suitably indignant, would have 
read, “Wherefore art, thou Romeo?” 

Patience, then, is the key to suc- 
cessful wordplay, but patience on a 
superhuman scale. One writer, 
whom I will call Jesse, spent several 
years commenting openly on the 
people-toed pigeons he observed in 
New York. He went away to Chi- 
cago for two years and commented 
on the people-toed pigeons in the 
Windy City. You will agree that 
this was a pun with a minimal pro- 
fessional future, but Jesse never gave 
up on it. Finally, on his return to 
New York, he was assigned an article 
about the disbanding of the U.S. 
Army Corps of Carrier Pigeons! 
Look out below! This, by the way, 
is the very same Jesse who waited 
uncomplainingly for nine years be- 
fore the Mafia got around to squab-. 
bling about how to split the pro- 
ceeds from the prostitution racket. 
Too many crooks may spoil the 
brothel for some people, but not 
for Jesse. 


Other masters of the art, not 














jes for the moment Of. need. 
_ technique is perfectly honor- 
since most of us receive our 
ghtiest inspirations while waiting 
or a bus or listening to Bruckner 
I get mine while shaving). At 
“such times there is rarely a type- 
writer at hand, much less an appro- 

priate article. Still, it came as a 

surprise one summer when I was 

sitting in for the movie critic, a 

word-man of international renown, 

to find in his desk drawer a pile of 

«x ditte paper slips, each bearing a 
disembodied pun. (I swear I wasn’t 
“trying to steal his material; I was 
looking for whiskey.) ‘“There’s a 
fjord in his future,” said one slip, 
and “a hair of the Doge that bit 
. him,” said another. Over the next 
few years, the first turned up in his 
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; ; cription of re- 
_ venge among ‘the Medicis. 

I am beginning to suspect, in- 
deed, that there may be such a 
thing as too much patience. For 
years I have had a little nifty pre- 
pared for the newborn child of a 
ruling monarch. When Queen Eliz- 
abeth gave birth to her latest, I 
offered my gift to a colleague at 
Newsweek; he turned it down, and 
I went so far as to phone my old in- 
structors at Time. Too late, they 
said. Now I have no colleagues, 
and time is running out. I can’t 
count on Elizabeth for many more 
opportunities, after all, and the 
only other royal birth possibilities 
seem to be in Holland and Greece. 
I’m just not convinced that. those 
thrones are important enough. Ah, 
well, into every reign a little life 
must fall. 


Ballade des Professeurs du Temps Jadis: 


(or, as long as youwre up, get me a grant!) 


sy AMY LOWENSTEIN 


Ubi sunt the great professors 


For whom I scrimped my nickels and dimes? 


Those literary effervescers 


Like Snopes. on ‘‘Chaucer’s Life and Times”? 
Where’s March on “English Mummers and Mimes”? 
Or Schwartz on “Thomas: Wolfe and Mann”? 
They’re gone on Fulbrights and Guggenheims — 


Ou sont les professeurs d'antan? 


Ubi sunt those smooth caressers 


Of Wyatt’s rhythms, Spenser’s rhymes? 


Where are the raging intercessors 

For Genius and her minor crimes? 

Who'll shed new light on Dickens’s Chimes? 

Or Yeats’s debt to the Voyage of Bran? 

None! they’re gone on Fulbrights and Guggenheims — 


Ou sont les professeurs d'antan? 


And ubi sunt those donnish dressers, 

The young instructors, green as limes, 

Who spoke as if gagged with tongue depressors, 
Yet trilled the word that foreign climes 

Would nourish their work on “Peter Grimes,” 


Or 


“Peter Bell,” or “Peter Pan”? 


o Eheu! Gone on Fulbrights and Guggenheims — 


Où sont les professeurs d’ antan? 


Envoi 





Et tu? Who me? I confess that I’m s- 


et to scuttle Soul for the Bodleian, 
To be gone with the Fulbrights and Guggenheims 


Où sont les professeurs d'antan! 
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-The Neurotic’s 
- Notebook — 


BY MIGNON McLAUGHLIN 





























When a man falls in love, he we 
to go to bed. When a woman fal 
love, she wants to talk about it. 


Lovers’ quarrels end in kisses, eac 
a little less innocent than the on 
before. 


If you hate your lot but would no 
trade it, it is not your lot you hat 


If you charge it, all children an 
most women will think it doesn’t c 
anything. 


For the neurotic — anywhere h 
hangs himself is home. ; 


If your husband expects you t 
laugh, do so; if he expects you to. 


don’t; if you .don’t know 
he expects, what are you 
married? ne 


Minor vices lead to major or 
but minor virtues stay Put. l 


If there’s one celebrity a 
he’ll spend the whole time wi 
clique; if there are two, they'll sp 
the whole time with each othe : 





Those without money often a say the 
would do anything for it, when the 
only mean they would do anythin 
pleasant and convenient. That’s w 

the rich flourish. : 


A first-rate marriage is like a first 
rate hotel: expensive, but wo: 


“If Pve said it once, I’ve said 
thousand times.” ‘That. is eve 
woman’s autobiography. 


I dare to drink the water where ther : 
is reason to doubt, yet cannot make — 
the same concession to God. 


Never let your children be great 1 
snobs than you are. 


When two neurotics marry, th 
no one to listen. 


Youth is not enough. And love is 
not enough. And success is- not 
enough. And, if we could achieve it, 

enough would not be enough. 








CASES ana places 




















THE VALE OF KASHMIR 
WON'T BE UNDERSOLD 
BY ROCHELLE GIRSON 


To hear some impressionable types 
go on, you’d think all that Kashmir 
had to offer was paradise: beneath 
the misty Himalayas lagoons car- 
peted with fluted aquatic shrubs and 
voluptuous lotus blossoms, a vale 
where, reclining like an odalisque on 
“full-spring’? harem cushions, a lady 
can relax on shikaras paddled by 
grizzled gondoliers with pale-blue 
eyes who chant, in wry echo of by- 
gone GIs, “Whiskey! Soda! Ciga- 
rettes! Pop!” You’d think the big 
deal in Kashmir was the fish and wild 
game, the golf course at Gulmarg, 
the hikes from Pahalgam to the gla- 
ciers, the six-to-ten-dollar-a-day de- 
luxe houseboats at Srinagar. 

“Serene-a-gar,? they pronounce 
it, and serenity I expected as I 
crossed Dal Lake to the private 
marsh where the H.B. Cutty Sark was 
moored. A houseboat “special class” 
with black-bordered white awnings, 
it has an upper-deck terrace, a 
dining room, parlor, and two bed- 
rooms, each with a bathroom fea- 
turing ‘‘modern sanitary fittings” 
(and when you get the hang of just 
how to yank the chain, they work 
fine). The beefy arms of its settee and 
chairs recall the late thirties — ultra- 
modern Kashmiri Grand Rapids. 


It has turquoise lace curtains, red 
Oriental carpets, and plenty of brass 
bric-a-brac and Air France ashtrays 
to make it real homey. 

As I stepped gingerly from the un- 
steady water taxi onto the Cutty 
Sark’s veranda, for I am no athlete, 
Gulam Rasool, “Barber, Ledies and 
Gents Hair Dresser and Massager,” 
parked his shikara parallel with 
mine. “Salaam, memsahib!” he 
greeted me heartily. “You need a 
haircut? A shampoo?” 

“No. No, thank you,” I said, 
trying to visualize my head. 

“Please, I give you fine massage. 
Very good for the nerves.” 

“I can give you massage,” inter- 
posed my manservant, Abdul. 

“That’s swell,” I said, “but what’s 
for lunch??? Abdul consulted the 
cook in the tiny kitchen boat to the 
rear. 

“Lamb cutlets,” he reported. 

“Well,” I said, “all right for now, 
but let’s have Kashmiri food in the 
future.” [I’m keen for culinary 
adventure. 

“May I come in?” inquired a 
swarthy gentleman in a dark busi- 
ness suit and brown caracul hat, 
coming in. “You are interesting in 
a cashmere coat?” he asked, handing 
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“me a card reading 





“Dead-end Tar 
lors and Cloth Merchants.” = 

“Pm sorry,” I said, “I already 
have one.” 

“Please, you would like a nice 
suit? I make for you very cheap.” 

“Say,” I asked, “can you run me 
up a Punjabi?” For two years now 
I have been dying for a Punjabi, 
the balloon-trousered costume with 
thigh-length tunic and gauzy stole 
worn by Pakistani and neighboring 
Indian women. 

“Yes, yes,” he said ~~ I thought a 
bit impatiently. “I will make for 
you the Punjabi. This afternoon I 
will bring you swatches.” 

“Come this evening,” I suggested. 
“This afternoon I am going to see the 
Shalimar!’ 

We were gliding by the floating 
gardens on the A-One Enterprise, my 
very own shikara, when Abdullah 
the capmaker (not to be confused 
with Abdul the houseboy and cam- 
era bearer) came abreast in his boat. 
“Salaam. Memsahib, you like to buy 
beautiful Kashmiri hats?” Well, ever 
since I took up elementary anthro- 
pology, Pve been intense about native 
artifacts and adornments, especially 
those that might enhance my apart- 
ment and wardrobe, so I said, sure, 
Til look at them. Opening a large, 
dingy cloth bundle, Abdullah, who 
was wearing one of his own beanies, 
pulled out a kaleidoscopic array of 


Juliet caps intricately embroidered 


with gold and silver thread, paillettes, 
pearls, and bright beads. I popped 
a couple onto my head, but they 
were for women with a larger cephal- 
ic index. “Please, tonight I bring 
you better ones,” he said. 

Just then Osmana & Son, the 
gunmakers, drew up to my left. 
“Good afternoon, madam. You like 
to buy knives? A nice dagger?” 

“No, thank you,’ I said, 
hardly ever need one.” 

“Please, a sword stick? A shooting 
stick?” 

“No.” 

“A catapult?” 

“No. No, thank you.” 

“Madam, you are interesting per- 
haps to buy a nutcracker?” 

Abdul shooed away the munitions 
dynasty, and for a few minutes all 
was silence save for the sucking of 
the oars in silt. In some of the chan- 
nels the vegetation is so lush you feel 
as if you were rowing in a thick 
minestrone. We passed embank- 
ments where Kashmiri peasants 
stood calf-deep in the tortoise-shell 
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water, “ slappiog the’ weeks: ah 
vigorously against the rocks, while 


brown naked children splashing 
alongside them screamed at me 
across. the lake, ‘“‘Meem-meem, 


o salaam — the local equivalent for 


“Hello, 





Dolly!” — to which the 
-€orrect response is a salute. From 
time to time a drab river woman, 
crouched like a frog on the prow of 
her unpainted punt, would pole 
rapidly toward us, her head averted 
from the evil spirit in my single-lens 
reflex. 

The brief tranquillity was rent by 
the appearance of A. R. Chakru, 
“excellent. art manufacturer in wood 
“carving and plain furniture,” who 
¿held up a black and silver Tibetan 
‘rice bowl—- and was about to display 


ong other Asian vessels from the recesses 


> 


of his shikara when I stalled him. 
“Later, later,” I pleaded. 

“You are kindly invited to come to 
| my showroom in Srinagar,” he said. 


ay will send my shikara for you to- 


night,” 


I nodded absentmindedly. 


7 -First of all, the Shalimar. 


“Tgnorantly, I had always taken it 
for granted that the Shalimar was 


some sort of limpid pool, though why 


it should seem better grammar to be 


loving pale hands beside a pond, 
which it isn’t, than a large formal 
garden, which it is, I don’t know. 
Anyway, Emperor Jahangir, that 
sentimental Mogul, designed this 
“Abode of Love” for his inamorata, 
Nur Jahan, some four hundred years 
ago. They say that until the couple 
could get their union legalized (she 
was a. commoner) Nur used to brew 
and peddle Shalimar perfume, 


though probably not for Guerlain. 
_ However, this may be purely gossip. 


a nonbotanist, 


The Shalimar was parched and 
seedy, its principal attraction the 
mosaic tree of life motif on its marble 
columns. The chinar leaves inlaid 
there are ubiquitous in Kashmiri 
folk art, as indeed are those bulbuls, 
who, for my part, can have the 
Shalimar. 

On our return to the A-One Enter- 
prise we passed a languid young 
Sikh sitting under a tree — it may 
have been a chinar for all that I, a 
know —— embroidering 


`a doily. Thirty to forty thousand 


Kashmiris, Pm told, are engaged in 
fancy needlework; most, if not all of 


-them, are men. 


< As we approached the stoop of the 
Cutty Sark a white-turbaned caliph 


from an old Persian miniature 
greeted me from the shadows of his 


- shikara with a soft-voiced “Salaam.” 


“I am Butterfly,” he announced, like 
one of the Magi bearing gifts. “But- 
terfly has the most beautiful shawls 
in all of Kashmir. You will not find 
their like anywhere.” Butterfly, by 
appointment to H.E. the Marchio- 
ness of Lady Linlithgow, H.E. Sir 
Regionald Dorman-Smith, Gover- 
nor of Burma, not to say H.E. 
General Sir Claude Auchinleck, the 
C in C in India, stretched out a 
truly lovely cashmere stole with a 
crocheted pattern. 

“Butterfly, it’s heavenly, but I 
have just arrived, and I want to 
shop around — to see,” I said point- 
edly, “where I can get the best 
prices.” 

“I have embroidered shifts,’ he 
said “You like baby doll pajamas? 
Tea cosies . . . ?” 

Out of the dusk materialized the 
Dead-end Tailor. He stepped down 
into the parlor, took off his shoes, 
and sitting cross-legged on the floor 
with his hat on, opened a square, 
cloth-wrapped parcel full of the 
softest, most subtly hued wool. A 
powder blue caught my eye. Powder 
blue always catches my eye. “What 
would you charge for a coat in this?” 
I toyed, caressing its ribs. “For you, 
madam, only fifty dollars.” 

“It would be crazy. I havent 
anything to wear it with.” 

“I will make you a matching skirt. 
Altogether, sixty-five dollars.” 

Having just entered the portals, 
Mr. Aziz, who with his brother, Mr. 
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Sultan, owns a flock of these house- 
boats, remarked that I might as 
well get a jacket, too, and told the 
couturier to throw one in for another 
ten bucks. “I can’t afford it,’ I 
protested. “I just ordered two suits 
in Hong Kong.” 

“Madam, I beg you, do not lose 
this opportunity!” 

I could see he was getting emo- 
tional. “Can you,” I asked, suddenly 


recalling a page that Td ripped out: 
of Pan Am’s copy of Vogue, “duplicagy, i 
a coat by Balenciaga?” 7 

“Madam, it is simple,” he saa 
reaching for the tape measure. 

“But where,” I hedged, “is the 
Punjabi material?” 

“Please, I bring that tomorrow.” 
Clearly, Punjabis didn’t much in- 
terest the Dead-end Tailor. 

“Memsahib,? came  Butterfly’s 
thin, patient voice, “now may I show 
you my shawls? I have been waiting 
for you for two hours.” 

“Tomorrow, Butterfly. I am tired 
and hungry.” 

With his frail gentility Butterfly 
tugged at my heartstrings, but Deen, 
his stocky competitor next in the 
queue, unknotted my purse strings. 
“I am a poor man,” he told me, his 
eyes bloodshot with sincerity as he 
ribboned the carpet with shawls. 
“I do all of my own embroidery. 
Deen will give you the best prices.” 

“Like how much for this stole?” 
I inquired. Deen suggested the 
going rate. “No, no, too much, I> 
am a poor woman.” 

“Make me an offer,” he chal- 
lenged, so I sportingly halved his 
quotation. “Madam,” he cried, “ 
is impossible!” I shrugged; others. 
were courting my commerce. How- 
ever, to still his sighs I said Pd tak 
four. So, tearfully, Deen agreed to 
the bargain. g 

If I had forgotten our twat: ike 
milliner hadn’t. In the dim light I 
tried on two dozen caps, selected a. 
red one and a gray, and ordered four 
more at three dollars each, which he 
said it would take his aged father 
three days to embroider from an old 
family design. Mr. Aziz exchanged 
glances with Abdul. “You will pay 
him ten dollars for the six,” asserted 
my solicitous landlord. They are 
getting six dollars apiece for the- 
identical chapeaux in New Delhi. 

A half hour later the twenty-five- 
dollar-a-month cook capped a: 
ground lamb gushtaba with a gossa- 
mer soufflé, after which in the front 
room Abdul served anise coffee. 
Palming a jawbreaker yawn, I asked 
Mr. Aziz what one did about bolting 
the doors for the night. “Oh,” he 
said, “it is not necessary to lock the 
doors. Abdul will sleep here.” To 
glanced at Abdul with misgivings, — 
Razor burn is rare in Kashmir. 

The next morning was gloriously 
sunny, and I was reflecting that we 
needed fresh flowers when. the florist 
appeared under my pantry window. 










“They're beautiful,” he proclaimed, 
holding aloft a large mixed bouquet. 

“Theyre bea-u-tiful,’ piped in 
his small, ferret-faced grandson. 
“They're mag-ni-ficent. They’re stu- 
pen-dous.”” 

I handed a bunch to the sleepy- 
eyed Abdul as the floating drug- 
store took over. “Madam, you wish 
to buy cigarettes? Shampoo? Choc- 
olate bars?” I noted in his show- 
case Surf, Halo, Colgate tooth- 
paste, and Delsey double-ply tissue. 
The last — he responded to a not 
entirely idle question — costs four 
rupees a roll, or about cighty-four 
cents, if you don’t play around with 
the black market. 

Hot on his stern was the postcard 
merchant, which was sheer telep- 
athy, for I woke with an urge to 
communicate with my cronies. Not 
such a sensitive was the furrier, who 
simultaneously appeared at the 
threshold waving a string of chin- 
chillas. “Those,” I said, “are above 
my station,” and sat down to some 
cornflakes. 

I was just hazarding an 
breakfast smoke when M. A. 
zana, showing up with the 


after- 
Ram- 
gems, 


piled at my feet sparkling rubies, 
emeralds, topazes, and garnets, along 
with some rather dull jade. Just 
like Tifany’s. While I was wonder- 
ing whether I'd be committed for 
buying those amethyst earrings (I 
calculated that the settings alone 
would cost me more in New York) 
Mr. Aziz arrived to squire me on a 
tour of the town. Our first stop was 
the Indo-Kashmir Carpet Factory. 
Employed there were dozens of 
families, with each working on indi- 
vidual rugs and paid as a unit 
The youngest members, who were 
squatting, knees to chin, in front of 
the huge looms, were only six or 
seven years of age. To tie knots 
with the speed of hummingbirds’ 
wings, fingers have to be trained 
early; what baffles me is how any- 


one learns to translate into pat- 
terns the arithmetic code above 
them. Although for years I have 


ascetically insisted I like bare, pol- 
ished floors, a brief fondling of car- 
pets that looked like silk, carpets 
that were silk and so pliable they 
could be draped like a toga, left me 
lusting for even a four-by-six Shali- 
mar runner. The item that really 








Deluxe 4-track stereo and monaural tape recorder Model TR200S 


Magnavox solid-state stereo tape center— 
complete, compact...a superb “sound studio” 


Here’s a magnificent tape system you can enjoy at home or away. 
Audiophile or amateur, you'll prize its versatility and superb high 
fidelity. Advanced solid-state circuitry (no tubes) for rugged reliability. 
Complete flexibility with 4 input and 4 output jacks. Superimpose 
and monitor switches. 4 high efficiency speakers, 2 VU meters, 2 dy- 
namic mikes, many other outstanding features. Other tape recorders 
at your Magnavox Dealer (listed in Yellow Pages) from only $59.90. 
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270 Park Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
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undid me was the crewel-embroid- 
ered draperies (tree of life pattern) 
for one fifth the tag in the States. 
All I can say is that expensive win- 
dow dressing better make me feel 











secure — once I have covered the 
personal check they pressed me to 
give them, . 

Utterly spent, I was stuffed by 
Mr. Aziz into a horse-drawn tonga 
for the short trot to Sunshine Alley, 
an establishment whose specialty is 
“paper machie.” ‘The proprietor 
lacked Deen’s nice sense of trade, 
but his lamp bases and boxes were 
so refined I quite forgot those that 
Cheap John had been pushing in the 
morning, and laid in an ample 
supply. ‘Then, for diversion, we had 
a look in the basement at a mound 
of antique rugs, priceless carpets 
from Tibet, Bukhara, Shiraz, Ker- 
man, and Meshed, going for a song 
that was out of my range. 

As I sipped the comforting tea 
ithat the oarsmen had made on a 
charcoal brazier in the rear of my 
shikara, I observed that many of 
the houseboats we passed on our 
return to the Cutty Sark were far 
from deluxe — hovels with doors 
four feet high. Through them 
women wearing flamboyant ban- 
dannas, their bared ears circled with 
heavily fringed silver crescents, 
crawled onto tiny porches. 

Poor Butterfly was on mine when 
we landed. “You mean you will 
not buy anything from Butterfly?” 
he asked, his long fingers nervously 
plucking a threaded needle from his 
turban. “Butterfly has embroidered 
linen dresses for little girls. You 
will not find their like anywhere.” 
Wearily, I ordered one for each of 
my nieces. 

Gulam Rasool was making his 
last rounds. ‘“‘Memsahib,” he called 
out as I was opening the door, you 


are interesting In a massage?” 
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Berg, Bernstein, Britten, Bach, and 
the Beatles 


BY HERBERT 


Edgard Varèse, the adventurous 
composer who died last October at 
the age of seventy-nine, once re- 
marked that there was no such thing 
as a musical avant-garde. “The 
composer is never ahead of his time,” 
he said. “It is the audience which is 
behind.” 

A case in point might be that of 
Alban Berg and his opera Wozzeck. 
That Berg’s Wozzeck is a masterpiece 
of modern opera is a tenet held al- 
most. universally among musicians. 
But it took twenty years after its 
premiere in 1925 to establish itself 
firmly on the world’s operatic stages, 
and even today more productions of 
it are born of artistic conscience than 
of commercial optimism. Its brief 
history at the Metropolitan Opera. is 
instructive: it had to wait thirty- 
four years for its first production 
there in 1959; since then it has had 
fleeting revivals in 1961 and 1965, 
but cannot yet be considered part 
of the permanent repertory. 

Similarly, Wozzeck has been a late 
bloomer on records. Only one com- 
plete recording of it has been previ- 
“ously made, and that, by the late 
Dimitri Mitropoulos and the New 


-. York Philharmonic, has long been 


outdated in sound. Now Deutsche 
Grammophon has produced a bril- 
Hant new one, which sets forth Berg’s 


KUPFERBERG 


masterpiece in all its garish strange- 
ness (DGG-138991/92, stereo 
18991/92, monaural: two records). 

Wozzeck’s modernity is more than 
a matter of music alone. The drama 
upon which it is based seems star- 
tlingly contemporaneous, although it 
was written nearly 150 years ago by 
Georg Büchner, the German poet 
and playwright who lived a fever- 
ishly short life and died in 1837. 
In the character of Wozzeck, Biich- 
ner invented one of the first anti- 
heroes in literature, a lumpish soldier 
whose fate it is to be ridiculed, de- 
meaned, and finally, crushed by the 
world around him. The symbolism 
of Wozzeck must have seemed par- 
ticularly apt in the Berlin of 1925, 
and it has not altogether lost its 
point in our own day. 

Berg’s musical setting, like the 
play itself, is stark, somber, and in- 
tense. His acerbities and atonalities 
led to an uproar in the 1920s; but 
Berg moved within recognizable 
musical forms, and his use of the 
famous Sprechgesang, a vocal recita- 
tive halfway between speech and 
song, was ideally suited to express 
both the bewilderment of Wozzeck 
and the madness of his tormentors. 

DGG’s new recording of Wozzeck 
sets forth this compelling opera with 
all its harshness, but with a leavening 
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of humanity. It is particularly suc 
cessful in its creation of the weirc 
hallucinatory characters who driv 
Wozzeck first to murder and the: 
to suicide. The Captain, who sym 
bolizes corrupt authority, the Doc 
tor, who represents unfeeling science 
the Drum Major, who embodie 
brutish sexuality, all stand forth wit 
the vividness of figures in a night 
mare. In many instances effects ar 
achieved with a sharpness that i 
often lost in a stage production, a 
in the snoring of a barracksful of sol 
diers, or the strident playing of . 
beer garden band. And the grin 
conclusion of Wozzeck, with a chik 
gaily riding his hobbyhorse off t 
view his murdered mother’s body 
chirping “hop, hop!” as he goes 
comes through with emotional in 
tensity as well as dramatic irony. 

Wozzeck is conducted by Kar 
Béhm, one of the foremost authori 
ties on the score (he also directed thi 
Metropolitan Opera performances) 
Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau is Woz 
zeck; Evelyn Lear ‘is his faithles 
girlfriend, Marie; Fritz Wunderlicl 
his army pal, Andres; Gerhard Stolz 
the Captain; Karl Christian Kohr 
the Doctor; and Helmut Melcher 
the Drum Major. The chorus anc 
orchestra are from the German Op- 
era of Berlin, which has long had 
Wozzeck in its repertory. The Ger- 
man text is included, along with 
translations into English and French, 
and the explanatory material isun- 
usually ample. The avant-garde 
may have accepted Wozzeck a long 
time ago; but this is a recording 
which gives the derritre-garde a chance 
to catch up. 


Leonard Bernstein’s newest ven- 
ture into choral writing, Chichester 
Psalms, was commissioned last sum- 
mer for a music festival in the Cathe- 
dral of Chichester, Suffolk, England. 
Bernstein wrote an eighteen-minute- 
long work, sung in Hebrew, based 
upon the full texts of two Psalms (the 
Twenty-third and the 131st) and 
portions of four others. He has re- 
corded it with the New York Phil- 
harmonic and the Camerata Singers. 
With it is coupled his 1946 ballet 
score Facsimile (Columbia MS- 6792, 
stereo; ML-6192, monaural). < 

The Chichester Palmi is the work of 
a skilled and urbane composer: who 
is a master of orchestral writing, not 
to mention orchestral conducting. 
But it also is the work of a composer 
who has written successfully for the 


Broadway musical theater. It is a 
little startling to hear the Psalms 
treated as if they were part of West 
Side Story; the tunes are different, 
but the same sense of easy melodi- 
ousness is there. In the setting of the 
Twenty-third Psalm Bernstein does 
find music that touches the spirit of 
the words: a lovely, folksong-like 
melody, with just a tinge of the blues, 
over a liquid, floating accompani- 
ment. It is sung by a boy soprano 
and lingers hauntingly in the mind. 
Had the rest of the Chichester Psalms 
been equally artless and untheatrical 
this might have been a memorable 
work indeed. 

Benjamin Britten’s Cantata Miseri- 
cordium is, by contrast, a subdued and 
subtle composition. It was written 
in 1963 to commemorate the cen- 
tenary of the International Red 
Cross, and has now been recorded 
by Peter Pears, tenor, Dietrich 
Fischer-Dieskau, baritone, and the 
London Symphony Orchestra and 
Chorus, Britten himself conducting. 
On the reverse is Britten’s Sinfonia da 
Requiem, written in 1940 (London 
OS-25937, stereo; 5937, monaural). 

Appropriately to its occasion, the 
Cantata Misericordium is a dramatiza- 
tion of the parable of the Good Sa- 
maritan. A baritone and tenor, 
singing in Latin, enact the story of 
a traveler on the road from Jerusa- 
lem to Jericho who is set upon by 
robbers and given succor by a lowly 
Samaritan after several more sub- 
stantial citizens have hurried by, 
ignoring his plight. The chorus sets 
the mood with the opening words, 
“ Beati misericordes” (“Blessed are the 
merciful’), describes the action, and 
draws the moral. Sometimes the 
chorus and solo voices reinforce one 
another; at other times they overlap; 
at still others they go their separate 
ways. But the texture and mood re- 
main at once musically consistent 
and dramatically apt. 

The Cantata Misericordium runs 
only about a minute longer than the 
Chichester Psalms, but seems far more 
substantial in content and richer in 
meaning. In fact, it is astonishing 
how much Britten has packed into 
this succinct but exquisitely wrought 
work, and how deeply he has touched 
it with compassion and beauty. 


Musical wit being so rare a com- 
modity, it is a pleasure to welcome 
P. D. Q. Bach to the record cata- 
logue. P. D. Q. Bach, hitherto un- 
known to history, is the personal dis- 


covery of a musician named Peter 


Schickele, who has given several 
concerts devoted to his life and 
works. One of these, at Town Hall, 
New York, last April, was recorded 
on the spot, enabling the world at 
large to make the acquaintance of 
P. D. Q., who was, as Mr. Schickele 
points out in the solemn lecture that 
accompanies the music, the last and 
also the oddest of the twenty-odd 
sons of J. S. Bach. 

Mr. Schickele’s spoof is not lim- 
ited to his spoken commentary. It is 
also carried out in his musical pro- 
gram, especially two numbers by 
P. D. Q. Bach, the Concerto for 
Horn and Hardart (S. 27), and the 
cantata Iphigenia in Brooklyn (S. 
53162), both of which are per- 
formed with aplomb by a chamber 
orchestra led by Jorge Mester, with 
Ralph Froelich, French horn, Leonid 
Hambro, harpsichord, and John 
Ferrante, countertenor (Vanguard 
VSD-79195, stereo; VRS-9195, mon- 
aural). Musical satire of this sort 
can easily become crude and wit- 
less, but Mr. Schickele evades the 
pitfalls magnificently. His “hardart” 
is an actual instrument contrived for 
the occasion, a collection of gongs, 
bells, buzzers, and whistles that 
blend in neatly with the score he has 
devised. But it is the music of the 
“concerto” itself that provides much 
of the hilarity, being a concatenation 
of offbeat rhythms, incorrect keys, 
aimlessly reiterated tunes, and sour 
notes, somewhat in the manner of 
Mozart’s Musical Joke Sextet. 

Iphigenia in Brooklyn is even funnier, 
if slightly more obvious. Both the 
musical and literary elements of the 
cantata style are parodied with a 
flourish, with harpsichordist Hambro 
playing never-ending cadences, and 
countertenor Ferrante plowing his 
way through a madcap vocal part. 
The climax comes in a recitative, 
“Oh ye gods, who knows what it is 
to be running? Only he who is 
running knows,” which leads di- 
rectly into an aria made up of the 
repeated words “running knows.” 
As if to demonstrate his versatility, 
Mr. Schickele’s program also in- 
cludes a quodlibet of his own com- 
position, consisting entirely of themes 
stolen from other composers. It 
starts with the first measure of Mo- 
zart’s Haffner Symphony, which leads, 
incredibly but somehow logically, 
into the Soldiers’ Chorus from Faust, 
then on to “Tea for Two” and pos- 
sibilities even more remote. It’s all 
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very clever and competent, and easily 
passes the prime test of wit, musical 
or otherwise — it makes you laugh. 

Much the same can be said for 
another record, which bears the star- 
tling title The Baroque Beatles Book 
and consists of music performed by 
the Baroque Ensemble of the Mer- 
seyside Kammermusikgesellschaft, 
Joshua Rifkin, conductor (Elektra 
EKS-7306, stereo; EKL-306, mon- 
aural). It is Mr. Rifkin who is re- 
sponsible for these works; what he 
has done is to take various melo- 
dies made famous by the Beatles, 
rewrite them in a baroque style, and 
perform them with a first-rate or- 
chestra, along with Harold Brienes, 
tenor, and the Canby Singers. Thus 
one hears such tunes as “I Want To 
Hold Your Hand” given fugal treat- 
ment in a piece called The Royale 
Beatleworks Musicke, and “Help!” 
turned into an aria from the Can- 
tata for the Third Saturday after 
Shea Stadium. 

In a way, this record is almost a 
victim of its own subtlety and adroit- 
ness, for the Beatles’ melodies have 
been so neatly arranged and dis- 
guised by Mr. Rifkin that at times 
one is conscious of listening only 
to some rather good, if unfamiliar, 
music in the style of Bach. For the 
fullest appreciation of the delights of 
this collection, one must have a 
thorough knowledge of such Beatles 
songs as “Ticket to Ride,” “Hold 
Me Tight,” and “PIH Cry Instead.” 
Perhaps this is the best reason that 
has yet been adduced for a closer 
study of their repertoire. 
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Choral Songs of the Romantie Era 

Camerata Vocale of Bremen directed by 
Klaus Blum, and University of Leipzig 
Chorus directed by Friedrich Rabenschlag; 
Nonesuch H-71081 (stereo) and H-1081 
Once upon a time family groups 
used to gather around the piano to 
sing songs like these by Men- 
delssohn, Schumann, Brahms, and 
Karl Loewe — most of them cele- 
brating the wonders of nature or the 
bittersweet pangs of love. It is a 
style of do-it-yourself entertainment 
that seems highly unlikely to make 
a comeback, but these performances 
furnish a comfortably homelike at- 
mosphere. The German words and 
English translations are printed on 
the jacket, providing the opportunity 


for a little sing-along experimenta- 
tion, nineteenth-century style. 


Stravinsky: Orpheus; Apollo 
Igor Stravinsky conducting Chicago Sym-| ; 
phony Orchestra and Columbia Sym-. 
phony Orchestra; Columbia M S-6646 | 
(stereo) and M L-6046 | 
These two ballet scores, both on 
Greek themes, represent Stravinsky’s 
homage to antiquity. Though they 
differ in their instrumentation and J 
concept, each brings color and life) ke" 
to its subject. Orpheus, one of 
Stravinsky’s most underplayed but, 
rewarding scores, is lean and spare in| 
its writing but broadly spacious in its | 
effect. Through this subdued but 
eloquent work there float elusive 
strands of almost Debussyan melody. 
Despite the classic restraint of the| 
music, the figures of Orpheus and 
Eurydice are given flesh and infused | 
with feeling. Apollo has long been | 
known as Apollon Musagète, but 
Stravinsky says he prefers the sim- | 

| 





| 
| 
| 
| 


pler title. Here the scoring is for 
strings alone, but these are more | 
than adequate to provide a widely | i 
expressive range of color and emo- | 
tion in a rather abstract ballet. 
Stravinsky conducts both composi- 
tions himself, making two more 
entries in what undoubtedly is the) 
most comprehensive project ever 
undertaken by a composer recording | 
his own works. 





| 
| 
That Was the Year That Was | 
Tom Lehrer, singer and pianist; Reprise | 
5-0179 (stereo) and 6179 | 
Most of these sharp-edged satirical 


songs by Tom Lehrer stem from the, WHEN A COLD SPELL hits Jack Daniel’s Hollow 
Ee mes ee everybody would like to help make the charcoal that smooth 
their rhymes, their catchy rhythms,, out our Tennessee whiskey. 

and most of all, their deadly aim still 

give the songs pertinence and im-| The ancient Charcoal Mellowing process we use to gentle ou 
mediacy. Few current national and | : È 2 E 
international enthusiasms escape | whiskey calls for seeping every drop down through 10 feer 
Lehrer gibes: he takes on National| ; 
Brotherhood Week, the Ecumenical | 
Council, the Multilateral Force, and) be rick-burned in the open air. We 


of hard maple charcoal. And it has to 





Wernher von Braun. (‘Once the F i CHARCOAL 
rockets go up, who cares where they | Still make our own charcoal this MELLOWEI 
PQnie COUN: Paar s 10t my depart] way just as Mr. Jack did a century b 
ment, says Wernher von Braun.”*) | 

One of the most heartfelt and hilari- | ago. The folks in t qe rickyard are DROP 
ous of the songs deals with the in- ~ Ha ’ ô 
tricacies of the New Math, which. especially glad we ve never changed. BY DROP 
may be no surprise since Lehrer has n ; zet Haele 3 

been a Harvard and MIT mathe- | After a Pe of Jack Daniel i 

matician on the side. He also is no believe you'll be glad too. 

mean musician, accompanying him- | ©1965, Jack Daniel Distillery, Lem Motlow, Prop. in 


self with a bouncy piano that never | TENNESSEE WHISKEY « 90 PROOF BY CHOICE 
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Le most boys growing up in a small town, I had 
my dogs and grieved when they were gone. One of 
the two who meant the most to me was Mr. Dooley, 
an immaculate bull terrier who accompanied me 
on my daily walk to Miss Jones’s school and came 
for me punctually at noon (his time clock made 
him paw the door if Mother was preoccupied), 
crossing the seven blocks which had less death- 
dealing traffic in 1906. Mr. Dooley died from 
swallowing a chicken bone; the vet gave up and 
drugged him to sleep, and I was inconsolable. 
Later when Father brought home a French bull- 
dog, black coat with white chest, named Sport, I 
had my second ally: he slept on my bed, shared 
my penny candy and punishments, and came out 
in spots when I had chicken pox. From these two, 
more than from any elder, I first learned about 
death. 

For centuries the animal was a brute of a lower 
order, which may explain why the animal story as 
literature, as a sympathetic portrayal of the animal 
itself, did not emerge until late in the nineteenth 
century. Whatever the cause, we are now more 
tender toward them, as we are certainly more 
closely observant of them, than were our ancestors. 
Were we prompted to write only when we had 
ceased to treat them as slaves? In early times 
animals were used as in Aesop’s Fables, to drive 
home moral principles, or as symbols of evil, like 
the wolf in “Little Red Riding Hood” or the toad 
in fairy tales into whose ugliness the prince had 
been transformed as a punishment. 

The ban was first broken with fantasy. Joel 
Chandler Harris’ Brer Rabbit is a sly, endearing 
scamp, dressed in fur and with an answer for any 
predicament. In The Wind in the Willows, Kenneth 
Grahame’s creatures appeal to me as literary 
types: Mole, the dubious hard worker; Water Rat, 
the flashy dilettante; Badger, an old pro, like 
Edmund Wilson; and Mr. Toad, the bumbling 
would-be patron. (The lovely thing about Wind 
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is that you can shift it to any social milieu and it 
works.) For the purpose of identification, Rudyard 
Kipling has a real boy as his center attraction 
in the Jungle books, but Mowgli is surrounded by 
companions whose behavior and forbearance are 
of the human not the animal kingdom: Baloo is 
a nice sensible schoolmaster, Bagheera might 
be a retired admiral, the wolves are honest, sober 
citizens, Shere Khan, the tiger, is Al Capone, and 
(Kipling being gifted with prophecy) the Bandar- 
log are monkeys who have strolled right in off 
Madison Avenue. In Stuart Little by E. B. White, 
the most imaginative fantasy of our time, no one 
questions that Stuart is a member of the family 
nor that he has the frailty of a mouse, but in his 
feats of heroism, such as the yacht race in Central 
Park, he behaves like the tiniest of the Lilliputians, 
not like a rodent, and when he drives out of the 
story in his little car, he leaves a void young readers 
are slow to forget. 

Black Beauty (1877), the only book ever written 
by Anna Sewell, an English cripple, is the work of 
one who knew and loved horses, and the humani- 
tarianism in it has kept it alive as a classic in five 
languages. Black Beauty, a thoroughbred who 
comes down in the world, tells his own story, an 
anthropomorphic device we would not find ac- 
ceptable today, but his fear when the stable burns 
and the punishment he takes as a dray horse are 
so real they touch the heart. Bob, Son of Battle 
(1898), for all its rugged Scotch dialect, survived 
because Alfred Ollivant knew the hazards which 
the boldest sheep dog must run and the love which 
passed between a collie and his owner. 

Animals live dangerously, always under the 
threat of death, and this was the truth told and 
retold by one of the best animal writers of our 
country, Ernest Thompson Seton: see how mag- 
nificently he describes the West in his story of the 
defiant wolf Lobo. On his return from Flanders, 
a young infantry officer, Henry Williamson, took 
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refuge in a hermit’s hut deep in the Devon moors, 
where month after month he studied the badger, 
the deer, the otter, and the hawk; his best two 
books, The Old Stag and Tarka the Otter, are objec- 
tive, authentic, and remorseless. This was the new 
trail. The deer in The Yearling, the raccoon in 
Rascal, the otters in Ring of Bright Water touch our 
heartstrings because they live and we dread their 
destruction. Even the homing instinct, that mys- 
terious guidance of birds on migration or of dogs 
finding their way home across strange country, 
has been celebrated, by a Canadian, Sheila Burn- 
ford, in. The Incredible Journey. It is natural that 
with all life in jeopardy and our wilderness shrink- 
ing we should care more about our animals. 


THE ODDS AGAINST THE EAGLE 


The best animal book of the year past and one 
which is unimpeachably American is THE GOLDEN 
EAGLE (Dutton, $3.95) by Ropert Murray. Mr. 
Murphy is a redheaded ornithologist who picked 
up his lore on solitary expeditions as an amateur 
during the many years in which he wrote and 
edited for the Saturday Evening Post. His struggle, 
like that of any writer, was to free himself for full- 
time devotion to his field, and one hopes that with 
the earnings of his earlier book, The Pond, which 
won the Dutton Animal Book Award for 1965, 
and with the many reprintings of The Golden Eagle, 
he is at last in the clear. 

His protagonist is a female eagle whom for the 
sake of convenience he calls Kira, and the story 
spans her short life from the nest on the rocky 
cliff in Colorado, where she first learned to test 
her wings and to fear man, to that fateful snow- 
storm, when she stooped to feed from the old ewe 
which a rancher had killed and poisoned for 
coyote bait. The glory of the book is the glory 
of the high world which we mortals catch glimpses 
of from our plane window, but which Kira with 
her stronger sight could mark with infallible 
accuracy as she rede the wind currents. Much 
of Kira’s life when hunting or roosting is above 
the tree line, and the author’s description of 
the mountaintops, the high tundra, and the re- 
mote canyons in which the great bird takes refuge 
in the storms is magnificent. 

Mr. Murphy is a first-rate ornithologist, and 
his accounts of how the lesser fowl behave in the 
presence of the overshadowing Kira — the angry 
challenge of the tiny hummingbird, the respectful 
glare of the hawk, the tumbling escape of the 
raven — are as amusing as they are true. In one 
fine passage Kira flows against the migration, 
loitering along the Sangre de Cristos, moving 
northward through the early autumn to the 
Arkansas River as the other birds are moving 
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south. He tells us of her instinctive fear of men, 
reviving the old curiosity about animals’ memory; 
he depicts Kira’s torrid battle with a bobcat; 
and he gives us one episode, the incarceration in 
the miner’s cabin, which verges on the fortuitous. 
But for the most part, this is a sweeping and 
powerful narrative, splendidly graphic and ad- 
mirably illustrated by John Schoenherr. It is 
also implacable, for as we know, the odds against 
the golden eagle are more deadly each year. 


AFTER THE MARKET BROKE 


In The Rector of Justin and now in his new novel, 
THE EMBEZZLER (Houghton Mifflin, $4.95), Louvis 
AUCHINCLOss discloses his story by having each 
of the three principals set down their version 
of what happened. The embezzler himself 
begins. Guy Prime, the handsomest of the 
younger generation of the New York Primes, 
had everything in his favor in his twenties, every- 
thing, that is, but money: he was a handsome ath- 
lete, sunny-tempered, and immensely attractive to 
women; his uncles had all married fortunes; the 
right doors were open to him; and when he married 
Angelica Hyde, there was every reason for him 
to rise to a crowning success in Wall Street and 
on Long Island. But Guy was born to spend, his 
own fortune and any others available. The Glen- 
ville Club, which he founded (and whose bonds 
he temporarily appropriated), was his monument, 
but the sunny conviviality which won him such 
popularity in the nineteen twenties had coarsened 
into a florid recklessness by the thirties, and when 
the market broke, no amount of borrowing could 
cover up Guy’s embezzlement. After serving his 
sentence, he took refuge in Panama, where he 
penned this record to clear his name. When the 
manuscript was shown to his intimates, it pro- 
voked a hot reply from his best friend, Rex Geer, 
who had undercut Guy in many ways, and a more 
compassionate statement from Angelica. 

The literary artifice in all this seems to me 
questionable, but the story is such a good one and 
the three points of view so entertaining in their 
contrast that I can forgive it. Mr. Auchincloss is 
happiest when writing about the elect and the 
wealthy, and his scenes of the summer days in 
Bar Harbor, where Guy is trying to make peace 
with his father, a snob beyond belief, of Guy show- 
ing off in the bar of the Glenville, or of Angelica 
and her mother fighting their way through the 
cruise of the Aegean are delightful period pieces. 
The author never persuades me that his men are 
in love, which is a pity since Guy must have been 
quite good at it. Of the three narrators, Angelica 
is the most believable, more downright and with 
far less special pleading than either of her lovers. 
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Reader’s Choice 


BY OSCAR HANDLIN 


In THE PROUD TOWER (Macmillan, 
$7.95), Barpara TucuMan sketches 
| a portrait of the Western world in the 
quarter century before the guns of 
August, 1914, marked the end of one 
era and the beginning of another. 
Her purpose is to describe the 
icontradictory tendencies that were 
| the legacy of the nineteenth century 
ito the twentieth. The proud tower 
‘of European civilization “was an 
edifice of grandeur and passion, of 


Å 
È ant ils ‘riches and beauty and dark cellars. 
Its inhabitants lived, as compared 
‘to a later time, with more self- 

conse ENCES ireliance, more confidence, more 
hope; greater magnificence, extrava- 


igance and elegance; more careless 
ease, more gaiety, more pleasure in 
leach other’s company and conversa- 
ition, more injustice and hypocrisy, 
|more misery and want, more senti- 
| ment including false sentiment, less 
 sufferance of mediocrity, more dig- 


nity in work, more delight in nature, 
| more zest.” 
| A chronological framework is in- 
adequate to contain all the elements 
lof the picture. Instead, Miss Tuch- 
iman traces eight broad themes which 
“organize the outstanding features of 
‘society at the turn of the century. 
| An analysis of the English aristocracy 
lat the point where a Conservative 
| government took office in 1895 un- 
| covers the modes by which a patri- 
ian elite exercised power. ‘There 
(is an abrupt contrast with the anar- 
‘chists, intellectuals outraged by the 
| injustices of their time, who denied 
| the legitimacy of power and resorted 
{| to assassination to demonstrate their 
love of humanity. 

These two introductory accounts 
lead into four ingenious chapters 
which deal with the issues of war 
and peace. Around the career of 
‘Speaker Thomas B. Reed, Miss 
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“Puchman weaves the story of the 


end of the dream’ of American iso- 
lation and the involvement of the 
United States in imperialism. The 
life of the composer Richard Strauss 
is the guiding thread in a discussion 
of “Neroism?’ in Germany. The 
Dreyfus Case is the focus of a per- 
ceptive analysis of the military spirit 
in France. And the two Hague con- 
ferences knit together the disparate 
forces which shaped the peace move- 
ment. 

The last two chapters deal with 
the successes and failures of organ- 
ized labor. The process of parlia- 
mentary reform in England between 
1905 and 1911 shows power slipping 
away from the Conservative aristoc- 
racy, with the Liberals the bene- 
ficiaries for the moment, but with 
the new Labor Party preparing to 
contest for control. The tragedy of 
Jean Jaurès, with which the book 
ends, is also the tragedy of European 
socialism, which proved incapable of 
meeting the crisis of war in 1914. 

The Proud Tower is consistently in- 
teresting. Its author is a skillful and 
imaginative writer. She has the 
storyteller’s knack for getting the 
maximum dramatic effect out of the 
events which crowd her pages, 
whether the political debates over 
the reform of the House of Lords or 
the pomp of Queen Victoria’s Dia- 
mond Jubilee. Miss Tuchman knows 
how to bring alive personalities as 
diverse as the golf-playing intellec- 
tual Arthur Balfour, the anarchist 
Prince Peter Kropotkin, or the in- 
sufferable Kaiser Wilhelm II. The 
effective use of anecdotes and quo- 
tations carries the reader effortlessly 
along. 

That Miss Tuchman has not told 
the whole story she is well aware. 
The book, she explains, “could be 
written all over again under the 
same title with entirely other subject 
matter.” Her vignettes open eight 
windows through which we catch 
discontinuous glimpses of the life 
of a tumultuous era. But we do not 
thereby arrive at a comprehension 
of the forces that move the people 
we observe. 

The disclaimer of completeness 
explains but does not justify crucial 
omissions. We arrive at the final 
page to discover the international 
solidarity of labor dissolved as the 
worker shoulders his rifle against 
fellow workers of another land. But 
there has been no coherent discussion 
of nationalism, ner indeed of such 








dustrialization and technological 
change. 

Miss Tuchman is unwilling to 
judge some subjects more important 
than others because she does not aim 
to arrive at any overall conclusion: 
“to draw some tidy generalization | 
from the heterogeneity of the age 
would be invalid.” As a result she | 
is content to refrain from asking, | 
and therefore fails to answer, the 
significant questions. Why did the} 
English aristocrats acquiesce in the 
surrender of power? Why did the 
socialists so readily shoulder arms? | 
If the Venezuela dispute so seriously | 
inflamed Anglo-American relations, 
whence the rapprochement that 
developed almost at once? It is a 
tribute to Miss Tuchman’s narrative 
skill that she can guide the reader’s 
attention away from issues of this | 
sort. But in doing so she misses the 
opportunity for adding to his un- 
derstanding. 
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THE WESTERN PACIFIC 


| 
i 

It is hardly necessary to remind | 
Americans in 1966 of their stake in 
the Pacific and Asia. Yet the area | 
is so remote and its culture is so 
far removed from that of the United 
States that policy judgments are 
hazardous indeed. The war, the 
collapse of old empires, and the de- 
velopment of Communism and na- 
tionalism have thrust upon us un-| 
familiar responsibilities. | 

Two disturbing books illustrate 
the complexities of these problems. 
FORMOSA BETRAYED (Houghton Mif- 
flin, $6.95) by Georce H. Kerr, 
argues that the island is not really | 
Chinese in character and should | 
therefore not be ruled by either Mao 
or Chiang. The author is familiar 
with the territory, having lived and 
taught there before the Second 
World War, and having served after 
the surrender as Naval Attaché and 
later as Vice-Consul. He knows the 
facts and writes with passion, but 
not always With conviction. 

The thesis of the book is that the 
United States made a mistake in 
the Cairo Declaration of 1943 when 
it pledged the restoration of Formosa 
to China. The island’s connections | 
with the mainland had always been 
thin, and the people had prospered 
undér Japanese rule. Mr. Kerr be- 
lieves that they would have pre- 
ferred American trusteeship to gov- 
¿ernment by the Chinese. Instead, | 
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It is in the folklore 
of book publishing 
that the most solid 
of nonfiction ap- 
pears after the last 
Twelfth Night echo is stilled. 


The nation hears from the 
President on its state as a union, 
big business hears from the press 
on its financial health, and the 
reader hears from the critic on 
the most thought-provoking of 
the new titles. 


A book that suits this an- 
alytical hour particularly well is 
Presidential Government: The 
Crucible of Leadership, by 
JAMES MACGREGOR 
BURNS. It is a book inspired. by 
Woodrow Wilson’s famous study 
Congressional Government and 
it makes its own important con- 
tribution to our assessment of the 
changing role of the Chief Execu- 
tive in contemporary democracy. 


ł A prepublication 
! reviewer says of it 
“The office of the 
gis Presidency has long 
demanded a study 
as luminous and incisive as that 
of Professor Burns. In this era of 
strong executive leadership and 
consensus politics, Professor 
Burns has vigorously proposed 
for the Presidency a strategy 
which transcends the contem- 
porary deification of majority 
opinion. His book is rich with 
historical example, directed to- 
wards the analysis and transfor- 
mation of the institution which 
can alter the direction of our 
society. He is one of the most 
widely known spokesmen in the 
field of political science today.” 
— VIRGINIA KIRKUS, 


Another professorial voice is 
heard in The Promise of Amer- 
ica: An Historical Inquiry by 
the distinguished historian JOHN 


MORTON BLUM. This. is a 
book that has grown out of Mr. 
Blum’s experience in interpreting 
our country both to native non- 
historians and to students in for- 
eign countries. It is an effort to 
examine “out of the whole past 
those ideas and those develop- 
ments that seem .. . best to re- 
flect the American performance 
— the national promise, the 
changing processes for pursuing 
it, the changing emphases in de- 
fining it, the consequent, irregu- 
lar satisfactions.” 


And yet another 
historian, Frank 
Freidel, Professor 
of History at Har- 
vard comments on 
it. “I read... with delight and 
fascination. Professor Blum has 
produced one of the. most 
thoughtful and eloquent sets of 
essays on history of the United 
States that I have ever seen...” 


The third book is social 
history written by CAROL 
HOLLINGER, an American 
woman who taught young Sia- 
mese royalty at the Chulalong- 
korn University during a stay in 
Thailand. The book is funny, and 
sometimes hilarious, but there is 
nothing saccharine about the au- 
thor’s wit. “She is a brilliant ob- 
server of customs, manners, and 
cultural conflict, compassionate 
without being coy or condescend- 
ing toward the ‘natives’, and 
frankly unsparing of herself and 
her fellow American visitors with- 
out ever falling into easy self- 
recriminations or guilt-ridden 
rhetoric. I think the book tells 
more about the complex realities 
of Americans abroad than The 
Ugly American, and more about 
the sense and spirit of an ‘exotic’ 
foreign country than a car-load of 
studies.” — Dan 
WAKEFIELD. 

Her book is Mai 
Pen Rai Means 
Never Mind. 
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‘they were handed over to the greedy y 
Nationalist Army, which ruthlessly 


| Suppressed their effort at rebellion 
jin February, 1947. After the mili- 
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Chiang’s retreat to Formosa, the 
situation became worse, and the 
islanders’ hopes for independence 
died. The United States was ulti- 
mately responsible for the betrayal. 
It should have held control until the 
Formosans were in a position to 
govern themselves. 

The analysis is somewhat over- 
drawn and fails to take into account 
the genuine economic and social 
progress in Taiwan in the past 
decade. Certainly the indices of 
economic development are encour- 
aging. There is also evidence that 
the old animosities are subsiding 
and that the basis has emerged for a 
free China in which elements of both 
cultures will fuse. 

Moreover, all such efforts to spell 
out what might have been discount 
the pressures of the actual situation. 
Even had the wartime leaders en- 
joyed the leisure to consider the 
case for Formosan independence, 
they could not have turned against 
Chiang, their ally in a desperate 
struggle against a common enemy. 

Above all, Formosa illustrates 
the dilemma repeatedly posed to 
American policy makers. To have 
followed the line Mr. Kerr urges 
and to have assumed a protectorate 
over Formosa would have exposed 
ithe United States to precisely the 
charges of imperialism that under- 
| mine its position in the uncommitted 
[areas of the world. Yet the United 
| States cannot abdicate the responsi- 
| bilities that power thrusts upon it. 
After 1945 it could neither leave the 
[island to the Japanese nor assure it 
‘independence nor allow Chiang’s 
[regime to collapse. Under these 
ivery difficult circumstances, the best- 
intentioned policies were bound to be 
imperfect. 

The dilemma is even more clearly 
stated in AMERICA’S PARADISE LOST 
(John Day, $5.95) by WILLARD Price. 
| This is a description of Micronesia, 
some two thousand Pacific islands 
held as a trust territory by the United 
States, the most important being 
Saipan, Palau, Truk, and Yap. 

Mr. Price knows the islands well. 
He was one of the very few white 
men to visit them in the 1930s, when 
the territory was a tightly guarded 
Japanese mandate. The present 
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“book” is the product of an Sight 


thousand-mile tour, and it presents 
a lucid description of an area with 
problems for which there are no 
ready solutions. 

Their culture has not prepared 
the islanders for political indepen- 
dence. Their economy is scarcely 
viable, and they have neither the 
training nor the institutions appro- 
priate to a twentieth-century state. 
If all the strangers were to go away, 
the tribes would revert to the inter- 
necine warfare which retarded their 
development in the past. But all the 
strangers will not go away. If the 
United States, for whatever reason, 
should withdraw, other more ag- 
gressive powers would quickly pour 
into the resultant vacuum. 

Substantial groups among the is- 
landers understand that they need 
not political independence, but sup- 
port and development. Indeed, the 
strongest resentments —- among the 
followers of the curious Cargo Cult 
— arise out of the conviction that 
the Americans are somehow with- 
holding gifts that are due the people. 

The classic responses to colonial- 
ism are therefore hardly relevant 
here. Some of these atolls may have 
strategic value, but scarcely enough 
to give the United States an interest 
in holding them. American im- 
perialism therefore involves a com- 
mitment to expenditure rather than 
the prospect of a gain. If we succeed 
in our task, our reward in the next 
generation is likely to be an anti- 
American nationalist movement. In 
a sense that Kipling did not intend, 
colonies have become the burdens of 
the developed nations. 

Tuumsan Durpin’s SOUTHEAST 
ASIA (Atheneum, $3.95) offers an 
excellent general introduction to the 
vast area that borders on China, 
the Philippines, Indonesia, Indo- 
china, Burma, and Thailand. This 
is the most useful of the New York 
Times “Byline” Books yet to appear. 
Written by a veteran foreign cor- 
respondent who has spent more than 
thirty years in the Far East, it re- 
veals an expert’s knowledge of the 
subject, yet it is concise and clearly 
written. Thoroughly objective, it 
gives the general reader an excellent, 
if not altogether cheerful, picture of 
the whole region. 

A brief historical introduction 
opens up a survey of the diverse 
peoples and places in the area. 
There is a sober, balanced account 
of the independence movement and 


its consequences and a good analysis | 
of what Sukarno has meant for Indo- 
nesia. Durdin’s characterization of) 
the political and economic conse-! 
quences of independence is judicious | 
and leads to pithy chapters on Com- 
munist aggression, the influence of| 
China, and the situation in Vietnam. 
Mr. Durdin concludes: “the simple 
if unacceptable fact is that South- 
east Asia is too weak at the present 
stage of history to determine its own 
destiny. It must rely on the United 
States and the Thais to protect it 
from direct and indirect Chinese | 
Communist domination.” Only thus 
can the forms of regional coopera- 
tion develop that would give these | 
independent countries the oppor- 
tunity fully to control their own 
destiny. 

Useful as such accounts are, they 
offer only a narrow vantage point 
from which to regard the problems 
of Western contact with Asia. Politi- 
cal concerns are in the forefront of 
our attention, and it is understand- 
able that books written around a 
topical focal point should concen- 
trate on governmental affairs and 
should view economic and social) 
issues in the context of public policy. 
The result, however, is sometimes 
to obscure the human beings in- 
volved and the traumatic shock of 
changes that have transformed the 
lives of millions in the past two 
decades. 

The ability to keep the human 
context in view accounts for the 
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perhaps for that reason has an eye 
not only for the intimate details of 
village life but also for their cultural 
meaning. His absorbing account of 
Indonesia’s people is written with 
compassionate understanding and 
avoids alike the dangers of con-! 
descension and of sentimentality. It. 
is a superb introduction to an alien 
culture. 

In Indonesia as in many other 
parts of Asia, the first encounters 
with European influence were not 
totally disruptive. Village organi- 
zation, family life, and religious 
values survived intact for hundreds 
of years. The description of Bali 
reveals the resilience of the old forms 
even in the middle of the twentieth 
century. But independence and in- 
dustrialization have proved to bel 
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or worse, than imperialism; and the 
changes that began with the ouster 
¿of the Dutch twenty years ago 
steadily gather momentum. The 
_econfusion and corruption of Jakarta, 
‘and the disorientation of personal 
existence in the countryside, are 
evidence of the operations of pro- 
found social forces with which we 
shall have to reckon in the future. 


An 
Atlantic “First” 


becomes a 


Regnery “First” 


Long- 
shadow 


| and 
Nine Stories 


by 
MAURO 
SENESI 


The works of this brilliant 
young Italian author were first 
introduced to this country in the 
pages of the Atlantic. 

We are now proud to publish 
Senesi’s compelling novella 
LONGSHADOW,, together with 
nine of his imaginative short 
stories, 

Written with wit and irony, 
LONGSHADOW is a tale of a 
dream-like snowbound village 
and the stranger who assumes 
absolute power over it and its 
inhabitants. 

Senesi’s stories range from 
the delicate, moving “Little Engi- 
neer” to the wildly humorous 
“The Chinaman.” 

With LONGSHADOW AND 
NINE STORIES, Mauro Senesi 
assumes his position in the van- 
guard of contemporary Italian 
fiction. 


DE GAULLE 


The elections of December, 1965, 
which burst the bubble of Charles 
de Gaulle’s popularity in France, 
| cast a curious light upon two recent 
accounts of that enigmatic person- 
ality. Both are the products of com- 
petent analysts. Both contain the 
materials for an assessment of the 
creator of the Fifth Republic. But 
both authors are so swept away by 
the illusion of De Gaulle’s necessity 
that they are incapable of dealing 
with him critically or of anticipating 
his repudiation. 

Davip ScHoENBRUN has earned an 
enviable reputation as a broadcaster 
and commentator on world affairs. 
He knows France intimately and 
writes with care and thoughtfulness. 
His THE THREE LIVES OF CHARLES 
DE GAULLE (Atheneum, $6.95) is a 
| useful biography which takes its 
subject through his career as soldier, 
|as wartime leader in exile, and as 
| the statesman who solved the prob- 
i lems of his country. 

The flaw in the book is the religious 
awe with which the author regards 
| its leading character. “Incarnation 
| and Reincarnation,” “The Immacu- 
| late Concept,” “The Moment of 
| Truth for the French,” “Mortality 
and Immortality” are among the 
ehapter titles which reflect a wor- 
| shipful attitude uncongenial to criti- 
| cism. 
| Francois MAURIAC’S DE GAULLE 
q 
| 
| 
f 
| 
| 
| 
| 








(Doubleday, $4.50) is even more 
candidly rhapsodic. The Nobel- 
Prize-winning novelist has not here 
attempted to write a formal biogra- 
phy or history but rather has chosen 

to describe the way in which he 
thinks about De Gaulle. The tone 
of the book is set in the account of 
| the very first meeting with the hero, 
| shortly after liberation. “Can any- 
| one who has not lived, suffered, and, 
if not fought, at least resisted in some 
obscure fashion in occupied France 
. . can such a person understand 
that I had to lean against the wall to 
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om faltering?” 


faith in his savior leaves no room 


for questioning. 

Both books therefore cling to the 
myth of De- Gaulle’s consistency. 
From his earliest youth De Gaulle 
knew exactly what his duty was; 
he held inflexibly to his purpose; 
and by the power of his will, he 
attained his goal, which was the 
salvation of his country. 

It takes true faith to adhere to 
this position in the face of the facts. 
De Gaulle, for example, commonly 
receives credit for the solution of the 
Algerian problem. Yet his stony re- 
fusal to make his position known 
in the years when a constructive 
compromise was possible encouraged 
the intransigence of the advocates 
of Algérie française who brought him 
to power. That he ultimately be- 
trayed those who had been his most 
enthusiastic supporters is hardly evi- 
dence of foresight on his part. In 
the same way, expediency and un- 
certainty have been characteristic 
of his relations with Germany and 
Red China, That his own rhetoric ` 
covers up these shifts with affirma- 
tions that they are for the glory of 
France, of which he is custodian, ac- 
counts for his capacity to dazzle 
observers. But the belief does not 
make the emperor’s clothing real. 

Paradoxically, Mauriac is more 
aware of the illusion than Schoen- 
brun. Mauriac realizes that there is 
no connection between the France of 
De Gaulle’s vision and that of ac- 
tuality. De Gaulle “seems to have 
dissociated once and for all the 
ephemeral French from eternal 
France, as if he had finally decided 
that the nation’s greatness depends 
only on the mind that directs it.” 
Censorship, the failure to develop 
a coherent political order, the weak- 
ness of the educational system, the 
debasement of taste, sexuality, al- 
coholism, and corruption do not 
matter so long as the vision remains 
pure in the heart of the leader. 

The irony lies in the extent to 
which the deception was successful 
until tested in December, 1965. It 
was not De Gaulle alone who be- 
lieved in his indispensability; his 
most powerful opponents were un- 
willing to take what seemed the 
futile step of running against him. 
In the end, the French of actuality 
did have their say at the ballot box, 
and their verdict stands in mocking 
contrast to the laudatory judgment 
of these books. 


WHAT'S 


Do we have to accept 
everything as art? 
Take your cue from 


Art in America 


Magazine 


The one that’s not 
afraid to judge. 


Interested? Write us at 
635 Madison, or call 
MU 8-7500 





“A STUNNING PLAY, ONE OF 
THE FINEST OF OUR AGE. 
YOU SHOULD NOT MISS IT.” 


Howard Taubman, The N.Y. Times 


JASON ANNE 
ROBARDS BANCROFT 


THE DEVILS 


Mon. thru Thurs. Evgs., Orch, & Front Mezz, $7.95; 
Rear Mezz, $6.25, 5.50, 4,50, 3.50, 2.95. Fri, & Sat. 
Evgs,, Orch, & Front Merz. $8.75; Rear Mezz. §6.58, 
5,75, 4.75, 4,00, 2,95, Wed. & Sat, Mats., Orch, & Front 
Morz. $6.25; Rear Mezz. $4.75, 4.00, 3.50, 3.00, 1.95. 


BROADWAY THEATRE 53rd St. & B’way, 247-7992 








Build Your Record Library 


at Lowest Prices 


NO “AGREE TO PURCHASE” OBLIGATION 
CHOOSE THE RECORDS YOU WANT 


Our special membership plan enables you to buy all 

labels, all artists...all your records at fowest 

‘prices—Classical, popular, jazz, show hits, folk, etc. 

* No “agree to purchase” obligations. Buy as few or 
as many records as you want. 

+ No. “preselected” record list. You choose from 
FREE SCHWANN catalog listing over 25,000 records. 

+ No “Hst price” purchases—ever. 

+ Periodic Specials, Outstanding buys are made 
vavailable periodically, but again, you are not ob- 
tigated to purchase any of these specials. 

#Prompt service. Many orders are shipped the day 
received—rarely later than the next several days. 

pe alse offer all pre-recorded 4-track stereo tapes 

o our members, again, at lowest possible prices.) 

We invite you to join thousands of other Citadel 

members who are now enjoying all of the above 

advantages. For complete details write... 


CITADEL RECORD CLUB 
545 Fifth Ave., Dept. AT, New York 17, N. Y. 









AIR TRAVEL 
BARGAINS 


1966 WORLDWIDE GUIDEBOOK 


Airline executive tells secrets how to get 
lowest iis fares on all leading airlines. 148 
JIM WOODMAN pages foaded with pictures, maps, round- 
trip fares from U.S. (Europe $257, South America $125). 
Also Mexico, Caribbean, Pacific, Around-the-World, Tour 
and Hotel Bargains. Used by travel agents. Send $2.00. 
AIR BARGAINS, BOX 408-A, Coconut Grove, Miami, Fla. 























POTPOURRI 


BY PHOEBE ADAMS 


Rapu NADER, a lawyer who acted | 
las adviser to the Senate subcom-. 
mittee investigating automobile haz- | 
ards, has written UNSAFE AT ANY, 
SPEED (Grossman, $5.95) in the | 
hope of arousing public demand for | 
safer vehicles, through legislation if 
necessary. Mr. Nader is no senti-| 
mental optimist; he does not envision 
a car that will be proof against idiot) 
driving. Granted a certain amount | 
of idiot driving as inevitable, how- 
ever, Mr. Nader insists that cars can. 
be built to give the participants in| 
accidents a better chance of survival. | 
His evidence in support of this claim | 
is extensive and convincing, while | 
his list of the dangers knowingly, 
built into cars is blood-chilling. | 
These hazards~~ and Mr. Nader | 
finds every American motor com- 
pany guilty of something of the sort 
~~ range from a weight distribution | 
that causes the vehicle to turn turtle 
where a properly balanced machine 
would not even wobble (Corvair), | 
to tail fins sharp enough to kill a 
child falling against a parked car) 
(Cadillac). The first case was the 
result of cheap construction; the 
second, of excessive and irrelevant! 
ornament. They both boil down to) 
money, to the desire for profit un- 
restrained by any sense of respon- 
sibility toward the public. Mr. 
Nader finds this state of mind en- 
demic among car makers. The book | 
is unnerving, but should be read by) 
anyone who does not intend to take | 
permanent refuge in a bomb shelter. | 

Nort BARBER’S THE BLACK HOLE. 
or caLcuTta (Houghton Mifflin, | 
$3.95) is not quite formal history, | 
since the author confesses to drawing | 
conclusions for which there is no sure | 
evidence surviving, and to filling in| 
| certain gaps in the action. Still, the. 
| book is hardly fiction either. Per-| 
haps it can best be described as a. 
reconstructed episode. It concerns’ 
the brief scuffle between the East 
India Company and one Siraj- 
Uddaula, Nabob of Bengal, which, | 
|in 1756, led first to the death by. 
suffocation of more than one hun- 
| dred English prisoners of war, and 
second to the annexation of a large 
| chunk of India by the company. 
' The siege of Calcutta, the disgraceful | 
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“The Golden Journey 


may well be 
the best 
general anthology 
of poems 
for young people 
ever compiled.” 


JAMES DICKEY 
The New York Times 
Book Review 


The 
Golden 


Journey 


edited by 
Louise Bogan 


oo 
William Jay 
Smith 


With twenty woodcuts 
by Fritz Kredel 


$5.95 
$ Reilly & Lee $ 


Publishers : 

Division Henry Regnery Co. 
114 W. Hlinois Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60610 
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When I finished reading my local newspaper that evening and turned to || 


the Monitor, what a surprise I got! 

You see, I had never read the Monitor before, although I’d certainly 
heard of its reputation. I knew that no paper in the world was more re- 
spected. Maybe that’s what scared me off. I think I felt the Monitor 
might be kind of stuffy and high-brow and hard to read. 

But that evening I felt like reading an extra newspaper to help keep 
me company while my wife was out shopping and picked up a copy on 
the way home from work. 

I’m thankful I did. Because the Monitor showed me I hadn’t read 
half of the news that day. And the part I kad read was probably the less 
interesting part! It was almost hard to believe that the Monitor wasn’t 
talking about some other day, perhaps in the future! 

Here was a late story on new tensions in Africa. And new word on 
the Chinese-Russian split. And a story on the Republicans’ secret plans 
for the next Presidential election — why had I missed that one before? 
And here in the sports section was a witty story on major league spring 
training. 

The Monitor is easy to read. Of course, it always treats me as an in- 
telligent adult. But you don't have to be an expert on anything to read 
it — because the Monitor always explains. 

And my wife also likes the way it deals with fashions and entertain- 
ment. 

Throughout this newspaper is news that we read with real interest. 

We're still taking our local paper, because it provides good coverage 
of the news around here. But we wouldn't be without our Monitor — 
we're the kind of people who hate to miss anything. 


I thought I had read the 
news that day-until 


I read The Christian 
Science Monitor. 


Dear Christian Science Monitor: I'd like to try this thorough, 
interesting paper. 


Send me 100 issues of the Monitor (6 days a week for about 
4 months). I understand I pay just $3.93. That’s less than 
4¢ a copy — half the usual price. Thanks for the savings! 





City. State Zip-—————— 
O Check or m.o. enclosed O Bill me later A-L 


Mail coupon to The Christian Science Monitor, Box 125, Astor Station, 
Boston, Mass. 02123 










aak Fort Wiliam ‘and the final 
disaster make a lively story and inci- 
‘dentally provide a fine example of 
(the dangers of-overconfidence. 

RESCUED TREASURES OF EGYPT 
McGraw Hill, $10.95) is a hand- 
‘some book, full of photographs of 
| Abu Simbel, the island of Philae, 
and related antiquities. The text by 
| Max-PoL Foucuer, formerly profes- 
sor of art history at the University of 
Algiers, is most artfully designed to 
include everything the general reader 
| needs to know about the case of 
Abu Simbel versus the Aswan Dam. 

THE JAGUAR’S CHILDREN (Museum 
of Primitive Art, $8.95) includes over 
two hundred photographs of arti- 
facts of the culture of ‘“Pre-Classic 
Central Mexico.” Primarily, that is, 
material from the Olmec civiliza- 
| tion, which flourished between 800 
and 300 s.c. MicHagt Coes’s text is 
| terse and practical, for the most part 
[simply describing the objects and 
| recording their status as either true 
| Olmec or local peasantry under Ol- 
mec influence. As for the objects: 
themselves, most of them are en- 
chanting. The pots are neat and 
functional, the masks wonderfully 
bizarre, and there is a positive 
chorus line of pert female figurines.: 
In an area where nothing is defi- 
nitely known or likely to be, Mr. Coe 
risks guesswork interpretation of 
these dolls; he thinks their aboriginal 
owners thought well of pretty women. 

THE FIREBUGS (Knopf, $3.95), 
by Prrer FAECKE, is reported to 
have been vastly admired in its 
| native Germany. It is indeed im- 
pressive work for an author aged 
twenty-three, an outright marvel of 
ingenious obliquity. Mr. Faecke’s 
fragmentary, out-of-sequence nar- 
rative style is a shrewd device, for 
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<1 ‘told straight, the story would be one 


[of those glum bucolic melodramas 
about rape in the cow shed — the 
sort of thing that inspired that ne- 
| glected satirical delight Cold Comfort 
| Farm and that still flourishes on 
| 
| 





Peyton Place. 

“A critical appraisal of a famous 
father is a task not lightly to be 
undertaken,” T. Lux FEININGER 
writes in LYONEL FEININGER CITY AT 
| THE EDGE OF THE WORLD (Praeger, 
| $14.95), and then demonstrates that, 
| however undertaken, he can do it 
i with charm, grace, and insight. The 
i 





photographs, many in color, are by 
ithe author’s brother, Andreas. 










Relax! Thunderbird’s new 1966 
Highway Pilot Control option 
makes long drives almost effort- 
less. It lets you “set,” “retard,” 
and “resume” vour cruising speed 
with just a flick of your finger. 
This unit is thoughtfully located 
within the spokes of Thunder- 
bird’s Swing: Awaysteering wheel 

Other Thunderbird personal 





The Thunderbird Touch: 


A speed control conveniently located on the steering wheel 


A PRODUCT OF 





1966 Thunderbird Town Landau with new formal roof 


touches for 1966: anew full-width 
taillight, a new t-speaker AM 
Radio; Stereo-Sonic Tape option. 
Fasy-loading cartridges give you 
over 70 minutes of music. There's 
anew push-button Safety-Con- 
ventence Panel mounted over- 





head on Town Hardtop and 


Landau models: a more power- 
ful, standard V-8...a monumen- 


tal 128-cubic-inch V-8 option... 
and all the craftsmanship that 
has made this car a trend-setting 
classic in its own time! 


Thunderbird 
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so often include 
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-of Massachusetts: 


Where | Stand 


bert Lowell 
or Cruise O'Brien 


Erich Leinsdorf 
akes Opera Run 





A computer is baby-sitting 


these young trees 





Red fox in a harvested area which was reforested by helicopter seeding 


Keeping track of millions of trees growing on Weyerhaeuser lands 
used to be a laborious job. Today it’s a different story, Our comput- 
ers play back the answers we need at the flick of a button. 

How much wood we're growing. How fast. Where to re-seed or 
hand plant new crops. How much we can safely cut without even- 
tually running out of trees. 

This is up-to-date tree farming at work for you and your children. 
For their children. And their children. 

It's the kind of scientific forestry that means there will be trees 
on our lands, always. Trees to make the lumber. plywood, paper, 
cartons and scores of other products you use. Trees, too, to protect 
watersheds, shelter wildlife and beautify recreation areas. 

Yes, America can have trees and still enjoy their products. To 
learn more, write us at Box A-5, Tacoma, ashington 98401, for a 
free booklet. Printed, of course, on paper from our tree farms. 


Where the future grows... yee 








Put yourself in Pedro’s place 
and decide what you would do! 


Pedro Rodriguez is a resourceful 8-year-old who 
lives in New York City. 

Last spring, Pedro went to spend his Easter vacation 
with relatives in Boonton, N. J. A few days later, he 
grew homesick, so he slipped away on the bicycle he 
had with him and started for New York. 

After seven long hours of pedaling through strange 
streets and towns, he realized he was hopelessly lost. 
It was ten o'clock at night and he had only 15¢ in 
his pocket. 

Through the darkness, Pedro saw the friendly light 
of a phone booth, drepped his lone dime in the slot 
and dialed “Operator.” Mrs. Anna Appleton, Night 
Chief Operator in Bloomfield, N. J., took over the 
handling of his call. 

Pedro knew few English words and Mrs. Appleton 
couldn’t understand his frantic Spanish. But her calm 


voice reassured the boy and she held him on the lir 
while she enlisted the help of a Spanish-speaking studer 
at a nearby college. Patiently, they pieced togethe 
Pedro’s story. 

But how do you find a boy in a booth who hasn 
idea where he is? Mrs. Appleton knew only that the ca 
must be coming from one of five adjacent communitie 
In quick succession, she called the police in each tow 
and asked them to check. 

The Fairfield police found Pedro in a booth onl 
a block from their headquarters. His mother came 1 
get him and the story had a happy ending-—thanl 
to a boy who knew enough to dial and an operator wh 
lived up to the Bell System’s long tradition of servin 
and helping, whatever the need. 

Have you trained your children how to dial “O fc 
Operator” in case of emergency? l 


Bell System 


American Telephone & Telegrar 
and Associated Companies 
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Investors’ Pag 


INFORMATION FROM MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHAN 


Why many investors are asking 


brokers about listed stocks. 


Here are three points many new investors find attractive 
when considering stocks listed on the New York Stock Exchange. 


With over 20 million Americans now in- 
vesting in stocks and bonds, it is signifi- 
cant that most of them own securities 
listed on the Exchange. You may be in- 
terested in knowing why many inves- 
tors who hope to build a richer, fuller 
life are exploring this interesting group 
of stocks. 
a 

1. A select “few.” For one thing, 
though less than 1% of the total num- 
ber of American corporations are 
listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change, they earn nearly 65% of all re- 
ported net profits and pay about 60% 
of all dividends. (Would a “second in- 
come” from dividends interest you?) 
These corporations represent leaders 
of many industries—companies you 
know and the products or services of 
which you may use. 


ee 


2. A wide choice. If you look for a vari- 


ety of investment possibilities, you'll 
find it on the Big Board. Listed stocks 


include 12 different airlines, 131 utili- 
ties, 78 food processors, 40 steel and 
iron companies—and major corpora- 
tions in almost any field you can name. 


a I ee 


3. The busiest market. An important 
feature of listed stocks is the ease and 
speed with which they can usually be 
bought or sold. This is because the 
New York Stock Exchange is the na- 
tion’s biggest and busiest two-way auc- 
tion market. Last year, on the average, 
some 6,176,000 shares were traded 
each business day. Normally, you can 
buy or sell listed shares in a matter of 
minutes. 


a Sr’ 


Where to start. 
Bat once you decide you want to in- 


_ vest, how do you go about it? We sug- 


renee 





gest you begin with four things: a rule, 
a goal, a judgment, a broker. 


wa 


Your rule should be to invest only money 
you won’t need for regular living ex- 
penses or emergencies. No investment 
is a “sure thing”—prices go both ways, 
down as well as up. 





How stocks get to be listed 
on the Big Board. 


The Exchange judges each company that 
applies for original listing on its merits. It 
may consider listing a stock if, at the time 
of listing, it meets such guide-lines as these: 


* there are 1,700 shareowners who 
own at least 100 shares each. 


* 700,000 shares are in public hands 
with a market value of at least 
$12,000,000. 


* the company has demonstrated 
earning power of at least $1,200,000 
a year after all charges and taxes, 


In addition, companies which apply for list- 
ing must agree to issue financial reports 
to their shareowners and to give owners 
of common stock the right to vote. There 
are other guide-lines for de-listing. 





Your goal might be to increase the 
value of your stock so you'll have a 
comfortable nest egg for later years. 
Maybe you hope to “hedge” your sav- 
ings against inflation. Perhaps you'd 
like to build a portfolio that pays reg- 
ular dividends. If you're primarily in- 
terested in protecting your capital, you 
might look to bonds. Whatever your 
goal, make sure it’s realistic and com- 
pletely clear in your own mind. 


ani 3 





Your judgment, in every case, should be 
based on pertinent facts—not unfounded 





rumors. Examine the trend of the c 
pany’s sales and profits, How. doe 
measure up in its industry? Once yor 
sorted out the facts then bring y 
judgment into play. 


ee, 


Your broker should be chosen v 
the greatest care. We suggest you st 
partner or registered representative 
one of the Exchange’s member fir: 
Ask him to help you bring your f 
sonal investment picture into shar 
focus, Ask him for facts. Ask for 
opinions. Though he can’t always 
right, he may stimulate your think 
with his knowledge of the securi 
business. 
ee 4 

Like to know more about investi 
Visit a member firm office near 
and talk it over. There’s no obligati 
And, for additional information, 
the coupon below. 


Own your share of American. busi 


Members New Yor 
Stock Exchange 


2 SS 2 a 


. SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET. Mail to a memt 
< firm of the New York Stock Exchange 
| your community, or to the New Yo 
« Stock Exchange, Dept. 6-V, P.O. Box 101 
~- New York, New York 10001. 

+ Please send me, free, “INVESTMENT FACTS 
* listing more than 500 stocks that have.pa 
. cash dividends every three months for. 
- to more than 100 years. 


. NAME. 





* ADDRESS. 





CHY 





* STATE —merrreremenrcemirrrnarnimsinnea AE CODE. 


AN EXPERIMENTAL SUBSCRIPTION TO THE BOOK-OF-THE- MONTH CLUB WILL DEMONSTRATE 


THE TRIAL: You SIMPLY BUY 
THREE ADDITIONAL BOOKS 
WITHIN TWELVE MONTHS 


FOR ONLY §] 


179, KENNEDY $y THEODORE C., 
ORENSEN, (Retail price $10) 





59. MY TWELVE 
EARS WITH JOHN 
. KENNEDY $y 
VELYN LINCOLN 
tetail price $5.50) 





36. THE WHITE 
OUSE AND ITS 
HIRTY-FOUR 
AMILIES fy AMY 
K FOLLETTE JEN- 
eN, Hlustrated 
Retail price $12.50) 





15. VON RYANS 
XPRESS by DAVID 
YESTHEIMER, (Re- 
ul price $4.95) 


431. THE RISE AND 
FALL OF THE THIRD 
REICH by WILLIAM 
L. SHIRER. (Retail 
price $12.50) 


283, LOST EMPIRES 
by J. B. PRIESTLEY 
(Rerail price $5.95) 





193, LIFE WITH Pi- 
CASSO fy FRAN- 


ÇOBE GILOT and 


CARLTON LAKE, Il- 
lustrated. (Retail 
price $6.95) 


278. A THOUSAND DAYS 
John F. Kennedy in the White 
House by ARTHUR M. 
SINGER, JR. (Retail price $9) 


IREL 
inthe 
Promised 


262. MANCHILD IN 
THE PROMISED 
LAND éy CLAUDE 
BROWN, (Retail 
price $5.95) 


276. THE COLLECT- 
ED STORIES OF 
KATHERINE ANNE 
PORTER. [Author 
of Ship of Fools) 
(Retail price $5.95) 


Bus $ 
ahane 


148. THE ITALIANS 


by LUIGI, BARZINI 
(Retail price $6.95) 


SCHLE+ 





261. NEVER CALL 
RETREAT $y BRUCE 


CATTON. Maps 
(Retail price $7.50) 


236. WANDERERS 
EASTWARD, WAN- 
DERERS WEST ży 
KATHLEEN WINSOR 
(Retail price $7.95) 





494, GILT-EDGED 
BONDS. 3 James 
Bond Novels by IAN 
FLEMING. (Retail 
price $4.95) 


Hlustrated, 


235. THE SOURCE fy JAMES A, 
MICHENER. 
price $7.95) 


(Reail 


203. UP THE DOWN STAIRCASE 
by BEL KAUFMAN, (Retail price 


$4.95) 


OF THE 





234. THE OXFORD HISTORY 


AMERICAN PEOPLE 


by SAMUEL ELIOT MORISON, Il- 
lustrated. (Retail price $12.50) 





199. DON'T STOP 
THE CARNIVAL dy 
HERMAN WOUK 
(Retail price $4.95) 


Modem 
English 
Usage 


232. A DICTION. 
ARY OF MODERN 
ENGLISH USAGE 
by H. W. FOWLER 
Revised edition 
{Retail price $5) 


sa 


254. MORE GILT- 
EDGED BONDS. 3 
James Bond Novels 
by IAN FLEMING 
(Retail price $5.95) 





287. THE DOUBLE 
IMAGE by HELEN 
MAC INNES. (Retail 
price $5.75) 


305. FIFTY YEARS 
Edited by CLIFTON 
(Retail 


FADIMAN. 
price $10) 





277. BONDED 
FLEMING éy IAN 
FLEMING. (Retail 
price $5.75) 


258. A HISTORY 
OF THE JEWS 
by ABRAM LEON 
SACHAR, Maps 
(Retail price $7.95) 


IRVING WALLACE 
(Retail price $5.95) 





PROFILES IN 
COURAGE by jouNn 
F. KENNEDY. Me- 


616. 


morial Edition 
(Retail price $5} 





304. BED AND 
BOARD: Plain Talk 
About Marriage by 
THE VERY REVEREND. 
ROBERT FARRAR 
CAPON. (Retail 
price $3.95) 





231. 


COMPLETE 
POEMS OF ROBERT 


FROST. 


(Retail 
price $7) 





THE 
SHORT STORIES 
OF ERNEST HEM- 


487. 


INGWAY. 
ptice $6) 


(Retail 


HOW MEMBERSHIP INSURES YOU AGAINST MISSING BOOKS THROUGH OVERSIGHT OR OVERBUSYNESS 






206. JOURNAL 
OF A SOUL by 
POPE JOHN XXII 
illustrated. (Re- 
tail price $7.95) 


630. TOM JONES 
by HENRY FIELDING 
Ilustrated by LAW- 
RENCE BEALL SMITH 
(Retail price $7.50) 





$33. THE RECTOR 

OF JUSTIN Jy Louis 

AUCHINCLOSS. (Re~ 
„ tail price $4.95) 


AT MEMBERS’ PRICES, 
WHICH AVERAGE 20% 
BELOW RETAIL PRICES ™ 


280. THE AGE OF VOLTAIRE 
by WILL and ARIEL DURANT 
Illustrated. (Retail price $12) 








205. THE AM- 
BASSADOR by 
MORRIS L. WEST 
(Retail price 
$4.95) 









189. THE NEW 
OXFORD BOOK 
OF ENGLISH VERSE 
(Retail price $7.50) 


INCLUDED IN THIS OFFER 


291.°A narrative of vio- 
lence told with extraordi- 
nary skill and admirable 
honesty. Mr. Capote is a 
modern Dostoevsky. His 
book will.. 


classic.” —Cureton FADIMAN 
{Retail price $5.95) 


. tank as a 











190. THE OXFORD 
BOOK OF AMERI- 
CAN VERSE, (Re- 
tail price $7) 











BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc., 345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. 


Please enroll me as a member of the 
Book-of-the-Month Club and send me the 
three volumes whose numbers I have in- 
dicated in boxes below, billing me $1.00 
for all three volumes. I agree to purchase 
at least three additional monthly Selections 
or Alternates during the first year I am a 
member. I have the right to cancel my 
membership any time after buying these 
three books. If I continue after the trial, I 
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BOOK-DIVIDENDS: A home-library 
building plan every book-reading — 
family should know about 


HE PURPOSE of this suggested trial 
E pe is to demonstrate, by your 
own actual experience, four things highly 
important for every reading family. First, 
that membership in the Book-of-the-Month 
Club is a certain way to keep from missing 
the new books you fully intend to read; 
second, that you will pay on the aver- 
age 20% less for those books you want 
than you otherwise would; third, that you 
will have a wide choice—more than 200° 
books a year; and fourth, that under the 
Club’s new Book-Dividend system, you 
can acquire useful and beautiful volumes— 
as well as fine high-priced library sets—for 
trifling sums. 


Æx HOW CAN IT BE DONE? The 
Club’s Book-Dividend system is comparable... 
to the traditional profit-sharing systems of 
consumer cooperatives. A portion of the 
amount members pay for the books they 
buy is accumulated and invested in entire 
editions of valuable books and sets through 
special contractual arrangements with the 
publishers. These are the Club’s Book-Divi- 
dends. Under this profit-sharing plan mem- 
bers have received over $345,000,000 
worth of books (retail value). 


> YOU HAVE A WIDE CHOICE OF 
BOOK-DIVIDENDS œ If you continue 
membership after this trial, with every Club 
choice you buy you receive one Book-Divi- 
dend Certificate. This Certificate is then 
exchangeable upon payment of a nominal 
sum—usually $1.00 or $1.50—for one of 
the Book-Dividends. More than 100 difer- 
ent volumes are at present available, and 
others are constantly being added. 


A8-3 
am ta receive a Book-Dividend Certificate 
with every Selection—or Alternate~I buy 
under the system described above. (A 
small charge is added to all shipments to 
cover postage and mailing expense.) 
PLEASE NOTE: Occasionally the Club offers 
two or more books at a special combined 
price. Such purchases are counted as a 
single book in fulfilling the membership 
obligation. 

THREE BOOKS YOU WANT 
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The Atlantic Report 


WASHINGTON 


ERA Jounson has labored mightily to find an 
end to the conflict in Southeast Asia. Those who 
call him insincere in his peace campaign do not 
know the man or the politician. The war is an 
enormous burden on both. However rough and 
tough an operator the President may be, he is a 
man who is deeply moved and hurt by suffering, 
waste, and destruction. The casualty lists touch 
him to the quick. He cannot understand why 
men cannot settle their differences around the con- 
ference table to their mutual advantage. 


As a politician, the President knows that if the 
war drags on interminably, it could be his un- 
doing. He is not prepared to admit that he did 
other than what he had to do in providing in- 
creased aid to South Vietnam last year and in ap- 
plying pressure which he thought would force the 
Communists to the bargaining table. But he rec- 
ognizes that Vietnam is an increasingly dangerous 
political issue and that it could play a significant 
part in the 1966 congressional elections and in his 
own re-election campaign only two years away. 


Let no one say that the President does not ear- 
nestly want a settlement of the war. It is his most 
urgent wish and one that he never ceases to nur- 
ture by work and constant inquiry. He is deter- 
mined at the same time not to let the war destroy 
his domestic program. That is why he took a 
bolder-than-life stance in support not only of con- 
tinuing but of expanding the Great Society. 


And, political being that he is, he shrewdly 
challenged those who would cut the domestic pro- 
gram to say whom they would sacrifice. Would 
they take from the children, the sick, and the dis- 
tressed? “I believe we can continue the Great 
Society while we fight in Vietnam,” the President 
declared. Yet even he must have had his doubts, 
for he also said: “Because of Vietnam we cannot 





on the World Today 


do all that we should, or all that we would like 
to do.” The doubts will increase if the fighting 
increases, 


The President does not like to be told that any- 
thing is impossible or that the nation cannot ac- 
complish miracles. One reason why he is frus- 
trated in Vietnam is that the pressures he applied 
last year have not produced the results he ex- 
pected. Now he cannot accept complacently 
either the Federal Reserve Board’s tightened 
monetary policy or warnings that he cannot have 
both guns and butter. He will fight for both, and 
they are both expensive. The economy is operat- 
ing closer to capacity than at any time since World 
War II. Yet strains are bound to develop that will 
make the President’s problems more difficult. 


The threat of famine 


While the Administration is pushing with all 
possible speed its Great Society programs, it may 
soon find that in the important area of agriculture 
it is time to think in terms of new policies. We are 
a great power almost as much because of the rich- 
ness of American farms as because of the strength’ 
of American industry. We are the only nation in 
the world which has a significant farm surplus and 
which also could easily increase its agricultural 
production. For three decades we have designed 
our agricultural policies to limit production; with- 
in a very short time we may have to do everything 
possible to encourage production. As the under- 
developed world, including Communist China, 
continues to lose the ability to feed itself, the pres- 
sures on the United States to produce more food 
will mount. 


A few simple statistics tell the stark story. Before 
World War II, the underdeveloped world of Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America exported to the de- 
veloped industrial countries of the North approxi- 
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Research Submersibles: A report from General Dynamics 





New breed of vessel: 


A hundred and thirty feet down in the 
Aegean Sea, a Byzantine galley had hid- 
den its secrets for almost fifteen centu- 
ries. Then in 1964, University of 
Pennsylvania Museum archeologists 
mounted paired cameras on a new re- 
search submarine, Asherah, and learned 
more from the three-dimensional pho- 
tographs obtained in one “flight” over 
the wreck than had been possible from 
weeks of scuba diving. 

This was the first of dozens of under- 
gea jobs already done by Asherah, The 
Asherah is the 339th—and at 17 feet 
long, the smallest—submarine built by 
General Dynamics. For comparison, the 
Holland, the very first submarine we de- 
livered to the Navy in 1900, was 54 feet 
long. Over the years, we have built the 
prototypes of most classes of United 
States Navy submarines, including its 
nuclear-powered undersea ships. 

But the true manned research subma- 
rines are really a new breed of boat. 
Less than a score now exist. 


Depth and mobility: 


Unlike bathyscaphes, designed to drop 
to great depths but remain relatively 
immobile for passive observation, the 
new research submarines must have 
depth capability, the ability to perform 
useful work, and the mobility to survey 
extended areas at a reasonable speed. 
Asherah is one of the first true re- 
search submarines. It can dive to 600 
feet (World War I subs rarely dived 
much below 300 feet), stay submerged 
for ten hours, cruise at three to four 
knots, move in all directions. An im- 





The Asherah beneath the egean Sea. 


proved sister ship, Star H, is made of 
the same HY-80 steel that goes into 
nuclear submarines; it has depth capa- 
bility to 1,200 feet. 

A larger boat we call Star IH (see cut- 
away drawing below) is built of even 
tougher HY-100 steel. It has a cruising 
depth of 2,000 feet, and is equipped 
with an external mechanical arm that has 
interchangeable “hands”—a clamshell 
grip, a wire cutter, and a “three-finger” 
which can pick up a pencil or a 200- 
pound weight, or manipulate a valve. 



















Main ballast tank 


Main propulsion 


motor Batteries 


The Aluminaut, the largest research 
sub so far, was built by General Dy- 
namics for Reynolds International to 
prove, among other things, the feasibili- 
ty of aluminum as a hull metal. The 51- 
foot Aluminaut is designed to operate at 
depths up to 15,000 feet, under pres- 
sures up to more than 7,000 pounds per 
square inch. Aluminaut, in early sea 
trials, has cruised as deep as 6,250 feet, 
and remained submerged for over 30 
continuous hours. A World War II mili- 
tary submarine rarely remained sub- 
merged for more than 24 hours. 


Problems and needs: 


These early research subs still have 
many limitations of speed, range and 
submerged endurance. They require 
back-up by a mother ship and have to 
be carried or towed to a job location. 
This last “limitation” can sometimes 
be an advantage. Asherah and Star II, 
for example, are small enough to be 
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rushed by air for a rescue operation. 

But subs with many special charac 
teristics will be needed for exploring- 
and for exploiting —the sea. 

Some vessels will have to withstanc 
pressures up to 10,000 pounds pei 
square inch, to allow them to penetrate 
into mid-ocean abysses four miles deep. 
Work subs for, say, mining will have te 
be stable enough in a buoyant environ. 
ment not to be whipped about in reac. 
tion to the force of their own tools. 

We have already done a study for the 


TV cameras 


Forward 
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Bow thruster 


Viewing ports 


Mechanical arm 


Bureau of Fisheries showing feasibility 
of a submarine to track oceanic fish, I 
would be 160 feet long, carry 31 per 
sons at speeds up to 20 knots, and coulc 
cruise submerged for up to 90 days. 

Right now, we don’t think there wil 
ever be one single all-purpose type ol 
research-work submarine. Just as lanc 
vehicles range from motor scooters tc 
20-ton earthmovers, so will mosi 
manned submersibles be designed anc 
built for special purposes. 





General Dynamics is a company of sci 
entists, engineers and skilled worker: 
whose interests cover every major field ol 
technology, and who produce: aircraft: 
marine, space and missile systems; tac. 
tical support equipment; nuclear, elec. 
tronic and communication systems; 
machinery; building materials; coal and 
gases. 


GENERAL DYNAMICS 
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mately 11 million tons of food and feed grains a 
year; today the industrial North exports to the 
underdeveloped world 25 million tons of grains 
annually. Thirty years ago the United States and 
Canada exported 8 million tons of grains a year; 
now they export 60 million tons. Thirty years ago 
Russia and Eastern Europe exported 5 million 
tons annually; today they import 12 to 15 million 
tons. In Latin America, where population growth 
is fastest, food output per capita has declined 7 
percent since the end of the 1950s. 


Underwater harvest 


A few years ago the nation appeared to be on 
the threshold of far-reaching conquests in the sci- 
ence of oceanography. President Kennedy and his 
science adviser, Jerome B. Wiesner, were enthusi- 
astic about the prospects of new ways to ‘‘tap the 
ocean depths.” The seas seemed to many scien- 
tists to be as important in the field of exploration 
as outer space. Oils and minerals, new sources of 
food, a key to a better understanding of wind and 
weather, as well as new possibilities of national de- 
fense, were there for the oceanographers to dis- 
cover. 


Yet progress in the years since March, 1961, 
when President Kennedy sent Congress a special 
message on oceanography, has been disappointing. 
Instead of the coordinated program he wanted, 
there has been fragmentation. Biologists, geolo- 
gists, chemists, physicists, and others interested in 
the science have competed with one another. A 
score of government agencies have vied for the 
scarce amount of federal funds appropriated. En- 
gineers and technologists have been under pressure 
from fishing, shipping, mining, defense, recrea- 
tional, and conservation interests. Various indus- 
tries have competed with one another. There has 
been, as one scientist has said, a gap in leadership. 
There also has been a gap in advocacy, for the 
Johnson Administration has not shown the keen 
interest of its predecessor. 


Congress has been subject to the same diverse 
pressures from scientists, special interests, and the 
competing bureaucracies. More than twenty-five 
bills — none sponsored by the Administration — 
were introduced last year to deal with the prob- 
lem, and each house passed a bill designed to 
bring about a coordinated effort. But no agree- 


ment was reached, and the effort is still going on 
to reconcile the versions approved on each side of 
the Capitol. 


Chief hope is now centered on the Senate bill, 
which was sponsored by Senator Warren G. Mag- 
nuson of Washington, chairman of the Committee 
on Commerce. It would establish a Cabinet-level 
National Council on Marine Resources and Engi- 
neering Development, with the Vice President as 
chairman. The council would be charged with 
developing “a comprehensive program of marine 
science activities, including, but not limited to, 
exploration, exploitation, and conservation of the 
resources of the marine environment, marine engi- 
neering, studies of air-sea interaction, transmis- 
sion of energy, and communications, to be con- 
ducted by departments and agencies of the United 
States.” It also would direct and fix responsibility 
in the several agencies, 


As Senator Magnuson has told the Senate, the 
Convention on the Continental Shelf, only re- 
cently ratified by the required number of nations, 
gives the United States a new continent to explore 
and to exploit. The land area of the United States 
is 3,615,211 square miles. The surface area of the 
Continental Shelf adjacent to the United States is 
850,000 square miles. Its potential wealth is in- 
calculable. A definition of government policy is 
clearly needed, and then, as President Kennedy 
said five years ago, “concerted action, purposefully 
directed, with vision and ingenuity.” Coordina- 
tion cannot be achieved with twenty government 
agencies competing for funds, with government 
and industry suspicious of one another, and with 
each scientific discipline wanting to dominate. 


With famine perhaps a greater threat to the 
world today than the atom bomb, every effort 
should be made to acquire and apply new infor- 
mation about the harvest underwater. If one hun- 
dredth of the energy and money being spent on 
the space program were applied to the field of 
oceanography, the results might be dramatic. 


The old men of Congress 


Leverett Saltonstall, the senior senator from 
Massachusetts, has announced the close of his po- 
litical career in typically honorable manner. At 
seventy-three, he decided that he should not be a 
candidate for re-election to a six-year term. He 
made his decision public in ample time to give 
all potential candidates for his seat an opportu- 
nity to make the race. While still in good health, 
he is retiring from the Senate, where almost a 
score of his colleagues are more than seventy 
years of age. 


Not long ago, another New Englander, Ralph 
Flanders of Vermont, voluntarily retired in much 





In the spoken word...in the performing arts...in public life.. 


Now you can be 


present when man 
achieves Greatness... 





SOCIETY OF THE PERFORMING 
ARTS! Now you and your family can partici- 
pate in an exciting new program that goes 
beyond entertainment, that spans the entire 
spectrum of human endeavor, to bring the 
inspiring presence of greatness into your own 
home! 

Greatness takes many forms, and the So- 
ciety of the Performing Arts is dedicated to 
seeking it out... in the living theater, in the 
performing arts, in the worlds of opera and 
music, in the public affairs and private lives 
of great men and women... and bringing it 
to you again and again. So that you can 
sample the magnitude and range of this unique 
program, you are invited to choose FREE any 
albums or sets listed on this page totaling four 
records, with a short trial membership. 

Once every eight weeks you will receive the 
Society of the Performing Arts Magazine. It 
will offer a work equal in stature and bril- 
Hance to any listed on this page. An acclaimed 
performance you might pay $10 or more to 
see (if you could get seats at all)! Moments 
in history that will never return, but will 
live always in men's hearts. 

In addition, dozens of additional selections 
will be offered. Concerts that resound with 







ARTHUR MILLER'S 

AFTER THE FALL 
2086-2087-2088, (Four rece 
ords and illustrated booklet 
count as three records.) 
With Jason Robards Jr. and 
the Repertcry Theater Com- 
pany of Lincoin Center 


JOHN F. KENNEDY... 

AS WE REMEMBER HIM 
2260-2261-2262-2263. (Two 
records and 242-page. book 
count as four records.} The 
complete story of JFK’s life, 


GEORGE LONDON 

IN BORIS GODUNOV 
1656-1657-1658. (Four rece 
ords plus complete libretto 
count as three records.) 
Recorded in Moscow with the 
Orchestra and Chorus of the 
Bolshoi Theater 


AN HISTORIC RETURN: 

HOROWITZAT CARNEGIE HALL 
1977-1978. (Deluxe Two-Rec- 
ord Set.) The fabulous “tive”? 
performance . . . his first 
concert in 12 years! Hailed 


as told by his family and 


close friends * fans alike 


records FREE 


genius. Operas performed by artists at the 
peak of their power, Soaring speeches that 
inspire men to reshape history. Intimate recol- 
lections that bring a great figure so close you 
can almost touch him. A great new play by a 
living playwright that is like a lightning flash 
revealing our lives. Or a top Broadway musi- 
cal that fills the theater with happy people 
and the air with hit songs. 

You receive four records free for joining, 
and are only obligated to take as few as four 
additional records during the next 12 months. 
Selections are mailed and billed to you at the 
regular Society price — generally $4.79 to 
$5.79 per record (total price depends on the 
number of records in each set), plus a small 
mailing and handling charge. 

A special money-saving Dividend Certifi- 
cate is sent to you for every record you buy 
after you have completed your initial enroll- 
ment agreement. You may use these Certifi- 
cates to obtain any of the selections offered in 
the Magazine — at great savings. For each 
record you want, simply send in one Certifi- 
cate plus only $1.00 ($1.50 for records priced 
at $5.79 or more). 

Begin your membership now by choosing 
your four free records, Send no money — 


These additional selections are also available to new members... 


as a triumph by critics and 


incident At Vichy. 2188- 
2189. (Two Record Set.) 
By Arthur Miller, with Rep- 
ertory Theater Company of 
Lincoln Center 


The Hostage. 2190-2191- 
2192. (Three Record Set.) 
Stars julie Harris in Be- 
han’s great play 


Hamlet. 1531-1532-1533- 
Four Record Set Counts As 
hree Records.) Richard 
Burton and the original 
Broadway cast 


My Fair Lady. 1034. Rex 
Harrison, | Julie Andrews, 


Who's Afraid Of Virginia 
Woolf? 1250-1251-1252. 
(Four Record Set Counts 
As Three Records.) With 
original Broadway cast 


Mark Twain Tonight. 1626. 
His writings performed by 
Hal Holbrook * 


Homage To Shakespeare. 
2089. Stars John Gieigud 
and Maurice Evans 


My Husband & i: Eleanor 
Roosevelt, 1920-1921. (Two 
Record Set.) Their life to- 
gether, described in her 


The Decline & Fall of The 
Entire Worid As Seen 
Through The Eyes of Cole 
Porter. 2198. Delightful 
romp of Porter songs with 
members of original cast 


Sound Of Music. 1033. Mary 
Martin and the original 
Broadway cast 


Mexico. 1937-1938-1939. 
{Record and Book Count As 
Three Records.} Orchestra 
and Chorus conducted by 
Carios Chavez. includes 
beautiful 4-color book on 
the Mexico of yesterday 


Stravinsky's Firebird, Le 
Sacre and Petroushka — 
Complete Ballets. 1804- 
1805. (Three Record Set 
Counts As Two Records.) 
Conducted by the composer 


Luv. 1839-1840. (Two Rec- 
ord Set.) With original 
Broadway cast as directed 
by Mike Nichols 


The Zoo Story. 1631. By 
Edward Albee with a brii» 
liant cast x 


Dylan. 1934-1935-1936. 
fiece Record Set.) With 
lec Guinness and original 
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ye same manner and for the same 
sasons. But they are the exceptions 
> the rule. Carl Hayden of Arizona 
eighty-cight and presumably will 
ın again this year. Several other 
snators who are in their seventies 
ill seek re-election in November. 
ast fall, his health already failing, 
enator Harry F. Byrd of Virginia 
signed from the Senate and engi- 
eered the appointment of his son to 
is seat. 


After Lyndon Johnson became 
resident, he and a group of friends, 
icluding the Secretary of State, 
lean Rusk, were watching a rerun 
f his 1964 address on the State of 
ye Union. Behind the President on 
re podium were Speaker John W. 
4{cCormack of Massachusetts and 
enator Hayden, the two men next 
i line for the presidency. ‘You see, 
fr. Secretary,” the President re- 
yarked to Rusk, “that is why I 
ron’t leave the country until after 
ae election.” McCormack and 
layden still are in line of succession, 
ut after Vice President Humphrey. 








Before you make the Grand Tour in a 
VW over there, make a “little tour over 
here, Around the block. Uphill and down- 
hill. In traffic. On an open straightaway. 

Then you'll know what's where on the 
VW and how it works. 

While you're getting comfortable with 
the car, your local Volkswagen dealer will 


za 2 + 


Come in and get the feel of a VW | 
before you pick one up in Europe. 


While the older men of the Senate 
and House hold the positions of 
power (the average age of seventeen 
Senate committee chairmen is sixty- 
seven, and the average age of twenty- 
one House chairmen is sixty-six), the 
typical member of the 89th Congress 
is considerably younger. At the be- 
ginning of this Congress the average 
age was 51.9 years; it was 52.7 in the 
88th Congress. And many of the 
brightest stars are among the young- 
er groups in both House and Senate. 


Moyers and the press 

Few men have done more for 
President Johnson than Bill D. Moy- 
ers, the youthful press secretary at 
the White House. Most observers 
of the Washington scene regard the 
President as one of the ablest men 
ever to hold high office in this coun- 
try. Yet he has a blind spot: he has 
never understood or been reconciled 
to the role of the press or of public 
debate. He likes to operate in secret, 
and he resents public discussion of an 
issue until he is ready to speak. 


In the short time that Moyers has 


been in the press office he has vastly 
improved White House relations 
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start working out the details. 
Just tell him in which of over 50 European 
cities you'd like to pick up your car. 
He'll take care of everything: purchase, 
delivery, licensing, insurance, documenta- 
tion. And when you ship your YW 
back to the States, he can take 
care of everything again. 
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with the press. isut the relations can 
never be easy as long as the President 
insists on such petty things as having 
a secretary take down the name of 
every questioner and the questions 
asked at a Moyers’ press conference 
or requiring assistants to give him 
memos on every meeting, in or out 
of the White House, with newsmen. 


The assistants have been almost 
completely shut off from the press, 
even for background purposes, be- 
cause the President believes that this 
protects him against unwarranted 
leaks and is therefore to his advan- 
tage. Reporters are equally con- 
vinced that it is to his disadvantage 
because it prevents fuller under- 
standing on their part of the issues 
and thus makes their reports less 
complete and less accurate than they 
should be. 


Although Moyers has made it 
clear that he has a low opinion of 
the press in general, the press in gen- 
eral has a high opinion of him. 
Newsmen know that he is under con- 
stant cross fire, from the President 
for saying too much and from the 
press for saying too little. Most 
members of the press think that it 
would be a serious national loss for 
Moyers to leave his job, from the 
point of view of both the press and 
the President. 


Like the President, Moyers is 
quick to criticize the press. He has 
singled out many stories in recent 
months for harsh attack, Yet some 
of the errors that the press has com- 
mitted might have been prevented 
if there were more open policy at the 
White House and more trust on both 
sides. 


“In Washington,’ Moyers said 
recently on television, “the press 
generally tends to write its opinions 
of a matter, and then to seek out 
facts for it.” 


As for the presidential press con- 
ference, Moyers said that it is the 
President’s prerogative to decide 
when and how to use it because “it’s 
to serve the convenience of the Presi- 
dent, not the convenience of the 
press.’ That is surprising doctrine 
in light of the traditional view that 
the press conference is for the con- 
venience of neither, but for the en- 
lightenment of the public on public 
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THE AMERICANS By Daniel J. 
Boorstin. A bold and important 
new view of the peculiar process 
by which Europeans were changed 
into Americans. 


525. Volume 1: How the realities 
of a new continent gave rise to a 
new civilization. $7.95/$6.50 


526, Volume 2: How the new 
American civilization found itseif 
in the great trek west. $8.95/$6.95 


481. THE LONG DEATH By Ralph 
K. Andrist. The last days of the 
Plains Indians and their tragic 
struggle for survival against the 
Whites. $8.95/$6.95 


502. BARBAROSSA By Alan 
Clark, From German archives, an 
extraordinary military-political his- 
tory of the war in Russia, 1941-5. 

$10.90/$7.50 


368. TASTE OF COURAGE Ed. by 
Flower & Reeves. World War 
Two, as seen by those who sur- 
vived its worst. $11.95/$7.50 


467. WINDS OF REVOLUTION By 
Tad Szulc. An uncompromising 
report on the revolutionary winds 
blowing through Latin America. 
$5.95 /$4.95 


486. VERSAILLES, 1919 By Fer- 
dinand Czernin. The forces and 
personalities which shaped (and 
fore-doomed) the treaty that ended 
Werld War One. $6.95 /$5.95 


499, PORTRAIT OF A DECADE 
By Anthony Lewis & The New 
York Times. The civil rights “revo- 
lution” in the U.S.—victories and 
setbacks. $6.95/$5.95 


460. HITLER: A STUDY IN 
TYRANNY By Alan Bullock. New- 
ly enlarged, revised edition (848 


pages) of the definitive work on 
Hitler TIN ANIER OR 


441. WORLD OF HERODOTUS By 
Aubrey de Selincourt. Daily life 
in ancient Greece and the neigh- 


boring world. $6.50/$5.50 


507. HISTORY OF THE ANCIENT 
WORLD By C. G. Starr. 742 pages. 
The civilizations that flourished — 
and vanished —through the Fifth 
Century A.D. $12.50/$7.95 


523. POWER AND THE SOVIET 
ELITE By Boris 1. Nicolaevsky. 
The Russian Revolution.viewed by 
its exiled archivist. “He is our 
master, the master Kremlinolo- 
gist." Louis Fischer. $6.95/$5.95 


480. KOREA: LIMITED WAR By 
David Rees. Complete and objec- 
tive political-operations history of 
the 3-year clash. $10,.00/$6.95 


437. TRAVELS IN NORTH AMER- 
ICA (2 vols., boxed) By the 
Marquis de Chastellux. Revolu- 
tionary America, seen by ane of 
Washington's French generals. 
$15.00/$9.95 


101. HISTORY OF THE GERMAN 
GENERAL STAFF By Walter 
Goeriitz. Story of the world’s most 
feared war machine, 1657-1945. 
$7.50/$5.95 


475. POLITICAL POWER: USA/ 
USSR By Brzezinski & Hunting- 
ton. How power is retained, exer- 
cised and limited in today’s two 
great states. $7.50/$5.95 


466. THE TWO VIET-NAMS By 
Bernard B. Fail. Their tangled 
past, troubled present, and clouded 
future. $7.95/$6.50 


444. MEDIEVAL HISTORY By 
Norman F. Cantor. Extraordinar- 
ily comprehensive history of the 


life and death of a civilization. 
te RAJEE NE 





Choose any 3 books at 99¢ for the three, plus your first me 
bership book at money-saving Member’s Price. First pr 
shown is Publisher’s List; boldface shows Member's Pri 


524. THE PEACEMAKERS By 
Richard B. Morris. How fledgling 
America outmaneuvered the Great 
Powers to end the Revolution and 
win independence. $10.00/$7.95 


508. WASHING OF THE SPEARS 
By D. R. Morris. Proud and tragic 
history of the Zulu nation, its brief 
glory and its downfall in the Zulu 
War, 1879. $12.00/$7.95 


476. THE LIFE OF LENIN By 
Louis Fischer. The authoritative 
story — recent winner of the es- 
teemed National Book Award. 
$10.00/$7.50 


440. DAWN LIKE THUNDER By 
Glenn Tucker. Birth of the U.S. 
Navy amid daring exploits on “the 
shores of Tripoli.”  $6.95/$5.95 


176. BYZANTIUM By Charles 
Diehl. Study of the glittering By- 
zantine Empire and its 1000-year 
rule, $8.50/$6.95 


§29. LEE By Clifford Dowdey. 
New light on the Confederacy’s 
nobiest figure—tragic leader of a 
$12.50/$7.95 


doomed cause. 


533. DECISION TO DROP 1 
BOMB By Giovanitti & Freed. 
agonizing four months in 1 
that led to the crucial decisior 
our age. $6.00 /$4 


439. FALL OF THE HOUSE 
HABSBURG By Edw. Cranksh 
The decay and fall of the Aus 
Hungarian Empire. $7.50/$5 


110. JOURNALS OF LEWIS A 
CLARK Ed, by Bernard Dev 
Chronicle of the first expedit 
to the Northwest. $6.50/$4 


371. CIVIL WAR DICTIONARY 
M. M. Boatner HI. Encyclope 
inventory of battles, leaders, un 
weapons, etc. $15.00/$8 


478. MAGELLAN By Chas. Mck 
Parr, Action-filled history of 
great age of Spanish and Po: 
guese exploration, focussed 
Magellan's exploits. $8.50/$6 


528. ENGLISH HISTORY (19 
1945) By AJP. Taylor. Times 
peace and war that reshaped 
lives of a people. $10.00/$6 









at the low Member’s Price. 


and packing charge is added.) 


UP TO $49 WORTH OF FINE BOOKS 
FOR AS LITTLE AS $5.94 


THE HISTORY BOOK CLUB Stamford, Conn. 06904 


Please open a Trial Membership for me and send the introductory 
package of books indicated below. Bill me 99¢ for the three. At the same 
time, send the membership book I have also indicated and bill me for it 


Fill in numbers of your three intro- 
ductory books, 99¢ for all three 


E el Jeo 





Name (please print) 




















I understand that I may return the books within 2 weeks if I am not 
delighted with them and that their return will automatically cancel my 
membership. Otherwise I shall complete my Trial Membership by pur- 
chasing 4 more selections during the coming year from among more than 
100 offered at money-saving Member’s Prices in the monthly Review. 
(A reply card is always enclosed with the Review.) 

Completion of my Trial Membership will entitle me to choose a Bonus 
Book for every 4 books I purchase thereafter. (NoTE: Bonus Books are 
shipped at the Club’s expense; on all other shipments a small postage 


Fill in number of your 
choice at member’s price 


a 










Address 





State & 
City Zip Code: 28 ek 
In Canada, same savings. Shipment of books and all services will be handled 
within Canada. Bonus plan differs slightly. 
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the best Creme de Menthe in the world 
And people with a taste for fine things agree. All 27 delicious varieties of 
je Kuyper cordials are made from the authentic and traditional formulas origi- 
yated by the 270-year-old Dutch firm of Johs de Kuyper & Zoon. To order 
Je Kuyper's new 74-page, hard-cover book of 318 food and drink recipes, send 
$I to De Kuyper Cordial Guide, Box 200, Dept. AT, Brookline, Mass. 02146. 


ODE NE MENTHE ADCEA NO WHITE RA DOANE JOHN DE KIHYDER AND SON NEW YORK. PRODUCT OF U.S A. 
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Report on Washington 


period on the parliamentary model, 
the presidential press conference has 
| served as an important though im- 
| perfect bridge between the President 
{and the people. But to President 
-Johnson the conference is a nuisance, 
or simply a platform for a presiden- 


tial speech well prepared in advance, 


Early in the Kennedy Adminis- 
‘tration, Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., 
asked Jean Monnet, the eminent 
French friend of America, what he 
| thought of the New Frontier. “The 
thing I note most is that the con- 
versation is recommencing,” Monnet 
replied. “You cannot have serious 
government without collective dis- 
cussion. I have missed that in Wash- 
ington in recent years.” 


He would miss it again today. 
Moyers has improved the dialogue 
between the press and the White 
House. Some discussion has recom- 
menced. But with other officials 
under orders to wait for the Presi- 
dent to speak, collective discussion is 
limited. It is noteworthy that the 
first serious discussion of Vietnam 
policy in many months was pro- 
voked not by Administration report- 
ing of the facts and issues but by the 
report of Senator Mansfield and the 
senators who accompanied him on 
his fact-finding mission. 


Mood of the Capital 

It may be true that wars once were 
exhilarating and brought out the 
best in a united nation. But today 
Vietnam hangs like a heavy cloud 
over Washington. It has produced 
no inspiring slogans, and even the 
legitimate heroes on the fighting 
front are unsung. The contrast be- 
_tween vast prosperity at home and 
misery for soldiers in a dirty war has 
damaged the nation’s social and 
moral fabric. The war dominates 
policy-making in Washington de- 
spite the best efforts to prevent it 
from doing so. It is rapidly becom- 
ng the number one political issue. 

















Whatever the President may say, 
it has diverted the nation from its 
course. It is impossible for Washing- 
ton to concentrate effectively on 
other issues, including the future of 

NATO and the problems of world 
hunger, while preoccupied with the 
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WALTER J. BLACK’S CLASSICS CLUB INVITES YOU TO ACCEPT 


of these beautiful de luxe lb 


FOR ONLY $ 






AS A NEW MEMBER 
[Regular Price $10.17} 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF 


Shakespeare 


VERY word Shakespeare wrote — every 

comedy, tragedy, historical play, poem 
and sonnet — in this 1312-page volume. 
Chuckle at the comedy of Falstaff; be fas- 
cinated by Cleopatra; thrill with Romeo in 
the ecstasies of love. Here is the writer who 
understood man’s nature as no other has! 


THE ESSAYS OF 


Bacon 


Ane titan of the Elizabethan era is Sir 
Francis Bacon, whose surpassing intel- 





lect laid the groundwork of science and phi- 
losophy for generations. Anyone in search 
of guidance can do no better than to read 
these immortal essays on love, politics, 
books, business, friendship, other subjects. 


PARADISE LOST AND OTHER POEMS OF 


Milton 


ou will be spellbound by Paradise Lost ~ 
4 the supreme achievement of the blind 
poet who fought for man’s right to think. 
Or, in a gayer spirit, you will enjoy “trip- 
ping the light fantastic” with L’Allegro. Or 
again, perhaps, the dreamy meditation of 
the beautiful J! Pensereso will best suit your 
mood. Here are over 30 of Milton’s poems, 





Why The Classics Club Offers You This Superb Value 


ILL YOU ADD these three volumes to 
your library —as an introductory offer 
made only to new members of The Classics 
Club? You are invited to join today ...and 
to receive on approval beautiful editions of 
the world’s greatest masterpieces. 
These books, selected unanimously by dis- 
tinguished literary authorities, were chosen 


The Great Classics Are 
Your Proudest Possessions, 
Wisest Counselors, 
Most Rewarding Friends 


THE HALLMARK of a cultured home has al- 
ways been its library of books. Books fill gaps in 


formal education . . . set a person apart as one 
who has sought and tasted the wisdom of the ages. 

For filling leisure hours with sheer enjoyment, 
nothing can surpass a classic. No one need ever 
be friendless or dull if he or she chooses for 
companions the wisest, wittiest, most stimulating 
minds that ever lived. 





because they offer the greatest enjoyment 
and value to the “pressed for time” mea and 
women of today. 


Why Are Great Books Called “Classics”? 

A true “classic” is a living book that will 
never grow old. For sheer fascination it can 
rival the most thrilling modern novel. Have 
you ever wondered how the truly great books 
have become “classics”? First, because they 
are so readable. They would not have lived 
unless they were read; they would not have 
been read unless they were interesting. To be 
interesting they had to be easy to understand. 
And those are the very qualities which char- 
acterize these selections: readability, interest, 
simplicity. 


Only Book Club of Its Kind 


The Classics Club is different from all other 
book clubs. 1. It distributes to its members 
the world’s classics at a low price. 2. Its mem- 
bers are not obligated to take any specific 
number of books. 3. Its volumes are luxurious 
De Luxe Editions — bound in the fine buck- 
ram ordinarily used for $7 and $10 bindings. 
They have tinted page tops; are richly stamped 
in genuine gold which will retain its original 
lustre — books you and your children will 
read and cherish for years. 


A Trial Membership Invitation to You 


You are invited to accept a Trial Membership. 
With your first books will be sent an advance 
notice about future selections. You may reject any 


book you do not wish. You need not take an 
specific number of books — only the ones yo 
want. No money in advance, no membership fee: 
You may cancel membership at any time. 


Mail this Invitation Form now. Today's los 
introductory price for these THREE beautifu 
volumes cannot be assured indefinitely, so pleas 
respond promptly. THE CLASSICS CLUB, Roslyr 
L. L, New York 11576. 


THE CLASSICS CLUB PA 
Roslyn, L. L, New York 11576 


Please enroll me as a Trial Member, and send 
me at once the THREE beautiful Classics Club 
editions of SHAKESPEARE, BACON and 
MILTON. I enclose NO MONEY IN AD- 
VANCE; within one week after receiving my 
books, I will either return them and owe 
nothing, or keep them for the special new- 
member introductory price of ONLY $1.00 | 
(plus a few cents mailing charges) for ALL 
THREE superb volumes. 


As a member, I am to receive advance de- 
scriptions of all future selections, but am not ob- 
ligated to buy any. For each future volume I 
decide to keep, I will send you only $3.39 (plus 
a few cents mailing charges). I may reject any 
volume before or after I receive it, and | may 
cancel my membership at any time. (Books 
shipped in U.S.A. only.) 








Name... 
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Address. . 
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City & 
State... 















The Atlantic Report 


Aww more than a dozen years of political tur- 
moil and racial strife, British Guiana will achieve 
independence on May 26 to become South Amer- 
ica’s eleventh nation and its first new country in 
more than a century. But despite the fact that 1965 
was a year of relative political quiet and mild 
economic advance, only rash observers would pre- 
tend that this British colony, the size of Minnesota, 
has smooth sailing ahead. 


Even the most sanguine of those conversant 
with the political scene in Georgetown, British 
Guiana’s steamy capital, regard the future with 
optimism that is guarded. The pessimists main- 
tain it will be only a matter of time before Guyana, 
as the country will style itself after independence, 
comes apart at its racial and ideological seams. 
Racism, Marxism, poverty, and a massive Vene- 
zuelan territorial claim are the problems which 
Prime Minister Forbes Burnham’s coalition gov- 
ernment must face. 


Empty interior 

British Guiana, which has towns with nice 
names such as Paradise, Better Hope, and Bach- 
elor’s Adventure, has a population of 658,000. 
Of these, 330,000 are East Indians (of whom 16 
percent are Muslims), 205,000 are Negroes, 79,000 
are “mixed,” and 30,000 are Amerindians. ‘There 
are also 7000 Portuguese, whose home language 
now is English, 4500 Chinese, and 2500 Northern 
Europeans. All but 50,000 of the total population 
live within forty miles of the coast, leaving the 
forested interior virtually empty. 


This ethnic mosaic is complemented by a social 
and economic stratification related to race. Al- 
though there are many exceptions, the Northern 
Europeans tend to be at the top of the social ladder 
and to enjoy the highest standard of living. They 
are followed in both categories by the Portuguese 
and the Chinese, who dominate the retail trade. 
The Negroes and people of mixed race tend to 
be urban and to hold down most of the minor 
white-collar jobs. The East Indians are primarily 
a rural people working on the sugar plantations, 
although many of their leaders have gravitated 


t 


BRITISH GUIANA 


to the professions. Because of their numbers, the 
political scene is dominated by the Negroes and 
the East Indians. 


Politics in recent years has tended to stratify 
along ethnic lines, much to the misfortune of 
British Guiana. First on the political scene were 
charismatic Cheddi Jagan, an East Indian dentist 
educated in the United States, and Janet Rosen- 
berg, his Chicago-born wife. Both are Marxian 
socialists who profess to believe in parliamentary 
democracy. Both refuse to answer questions rela- 
tive to Communist Party membership, although 
Janet, a highly efficient but now rather dowdy 
woman of forty-five, is reputed to have belonged 
to the Young Communist League. 


The Jagans organized their People’s Progressive 
Party (PPP), with the help of Forbes Burnham, 
who served as its secretary-general, as a nonracial 
extreme left-wing socialist party which attracted 
many of the Negro urban poor. But the core of the 
party always was, as it is today, the East Indian 
community, which numbers just over half of the 
total population, And the East Indians vote for 
Jagan not because he is a Marxist — most of 
them are conservative peasants — but because 
he is an East Indian. The PPP’s campaign slogan 
in East Indian communities is “Vote for the 
race.” 


In the colony’s first elections, in 1953, Jagan’s 
PPP swept to victory with 51 percent of the total 
vote and 18 of 24 seats in the legislature. The 
mercurial dentist then committed his first major 
mistake: Jagan’s government set out to wreck the 
constitution and thus prove it unworkable. 
Within six months the British had reasserted direct 
colonial rule and jailed Dr. and Mrs. Jagan. 


To the left 


Before the next elections were held in 1957, the 
Jagans’ Marxist leanings had become more pro- 
nounced and Forbes Burnham had broken away, 
taking most of Jagan’s Negro support with him, 
to form the People’s National Congress (PNC). 
But the PPP still got 47 percent of the vote. 


jours ouvrables 
giorni feriali 


on weekdays only 
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Start Europe without 
a language problem. 


Go to the country 
with four languages. 


When you want something in 
Switzerland you simply ask for it. In 
English. 

The four official Swiss languages 
are French, German, Italian, and Ro- 
mansch—something left behind by the 
Romans. 

But almost all Swiss speak English, 
It’s taught in every Swiss school. Even 
the street signs speak it. 

That takes all the strain out of 
travel and leaves all the enjoyment in. 
Which makes Switzerland the ideal 
place to start Europe. 

Because once you’ve talked your 
way around Switzerland and learned 
the ins and outs of Continental travel, 
you'll find it easier to talk to the rest of 
Europe. 

The Swiss start speaking your lan- 
guage on Swissair jets from New York 
($360 round-trip*) and Chicago ($435 
round-trip*) to Switzerland. Once 
aboard you'll have something to talk 
about right from the start. 

All that, just because you speak 
Swiss as well as anyone. 

Call your travel agent or Swissair 
in principal cities. 


+SWISSAIR 


SWISS.CARE WORLDWIDE ON THE PRIVATELY OWNED AIRLINE GF SW TEER LAT 
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Oh, if you could 
only taste words! 


(Then J&B’s job would be much easier) 


Basically J&B has achieved its unique 
position because it is an exceptional blend 
of many scotch whiskies. These have been 
“married” in J&B to produce a different 
and delightful and quite special flavour, 
Like any flavour, it is difficult, if not im- 
possible, to describe. It must be experi- 
enced ...and you're invited. 


J &B is produced by the venerable 
firm of Justerini & Brooks, founded 1749, 
which guards its unique quality with 
fierce British determination. Justerini & 
Brooks has numbered many of the great 
and near-great among its 
patrons, including the im- 
mortal Charles Dickens. 


PENNIES MORE IN COST » WORLDS APART IN QUALITY 


The others are not 
J&B rare scotch 





| Report on British Guiana 


In 1961, by which time politics 
‘had polarized on an ethnic basis, 
with the PNC becoming less social- 
ist and almost entirely Negro, the 
| PPP’s portion of the vote had dwin- 
idled to 43 percent while Burnham’s 
followers mustered 41 percent. But 
ioverweighting of rural constituencies 
combined with Negro clustering in 
urban areas assured Jagan of con- 
tinued control. There was a further 
irritation of racial animosities, and 
hundreds of lives were lost in com- 
munal violence between 1961 and 
1964. Burnham and Peter D’ Aguiar, 
leader of the right-of-center United 
| Force (UF), demanded new elections 
| before independence under a system 
(of proportional representation. Ja- 
gan countered with a plea for a low- 
ering of the voting age to cighteen, 
|'which would have enabled him to 
‘take advantage of the higher East 
| Indian birthrate. 





These questions proved insoluble 
when the territory’s political leaders 
met in London in 1962 and 1963. 
Finally, all three men requested 
Britain to make a decision and un- 
dertook to abide by it. By this time 
London and Washington, with one 
eye on Castro’s Cuba, were thor- 
oughly disenchanted with the Ja- 
gans. The United States had cut off 
fall aid to British Guiana and was 
doing everything it could to support 
| Burnham. London’s decision: no 
lowering of the voting age, propor- 
‘tional representation, and elections 
in 1964. Jagan returned fuming to 
Georgetown, and in new racial vio- 
lence more than 200 people lost their 
lives. 


The system of proportional repre- 
sentation follows the Israeli pattern, 
with the entire country as one con- 
stituency, each voter casting a single 
ballot for a party list. With more 
than 96 percent of the electorate vot- 
ing in December of 1964, the ballot- 
fos almost exactly reflected the 





country’s ethnic divisions. Once 
again the PPP led the polling with 
45.8 percent of the vote. But under 
the proportional system, this won 
Jagan only 24 seats. Burnham’s PNC 
polled 40.5 percent and won 22 


SEND FOR 3-VOLUME SET OF DICKENS’ CLASSICS—only $1.00 | $ E a $ 
Handsome, hard-cover library editions. Titles: A Christmas Carol, A Tale of Two Cities, seats. D Aguiar s UF, suppor ted by 
David Copperfield. All 3, only $1 postpaid. Write J&B Dickens Library, P.O. Box 180, | the Amerindian, Portuguese, Chi- 
Cliffside Park, N.J. 07010. Dept. E. (Offer limited to Continental U.S, where legal.) | nese, and Northern European vot- 
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Smooth roads, signposts, be 
t 


Te 





gutitul scenery ~ what more could a shunpiker want? This road is in Arkesden, Esse 


How to shunpike in Britain 


Car hire, $63 a week. Bed-and- 
breakfast, $4 a night. Peace-and- 
quiet, no charge. 


W; have a splendid new super- 
turnpike in Britain, but it’s quite 


easy to avoid. And if vou should blunder 
ontoit, theexitsare prominently marked. 

Any exit will lead you to a land of 
vagrant roads and bywavs. And they're 
nearly always well-paved. Dirt surfaces 
are few and far between. 

Where do these little lanes go? No- 
where, really. They wiggle between 
flowery hedgerows, through drowsy 
woods and over rolling hills. 

Signposts point to Melbury Bubb. 
Idle, Wrangle. Adel cum Eccup. 

When you get there—wherever there 
is—you'll find reasons for having come, 
Maybe a cozy bed and a thumping 
great breakfast for about four dollars. 
Or a fifty-cent hmch of fresh-baked 
bread, country cheese, and local beer. 


You can shuncar, too 


Walk off all that food. Our roads have 


an Kettle ten ln that thaclan font tha abi 


for strolling. Or climb a stile and amble 
down a grass-grown lane, You might 
like it so much, you'll plan a walking 
tour. Lots of British do. This may be 
why we make some of the best walking 
shoes in the world. Custom-made, they 
could cost you less than the machine- 
made pair you wear. 


Signposts and samaritans 


You won't get lost. Britain isn't an un- 
familiar country, (You know many of 
the town names from novels and his- 
tory books.) And the signposts and peo- 
ple speak your language. 

Another blessing, when youre back 
in the car: Britain's two great motor 
clubs keep over 3,000 patrols on the 
road to help drivers. 
They ll point out the way 
for you; evenchangea tire, 


That’s because distances here are sho 
by American standards. 

For example. you can visit a doze 
old cathedral towns within 150 mil 
of London. 


The best shunpiking season 


Britons prefer the Spring and Fal 
Roads are uncrowded then. So are im 
and hotels. 

You can save as much as 25°) ¢ 
car hire. And transatlantic fares ai 
lower too. 

Send the coupon today for a free 5 
page color book, “Vacations in Britain 
for more facts on shunpiking. Read 
slowly; in low gear, so to speak. The 


turn in at your travel agent’s, 


This is a mailing label. Please type or use block letters. 





Tiny distances 





Shunpiking in Britain 
gives you the best of two 
worlds. You travel at an 
ambling pace. but you ar- 


rive a good deal sooner 
espace se Salah paises ce, mies oe 








When the Kilmarnock Soccer team is playing, 
the secret of the world’s finest Scotch is in the grandstand. 





our Cardaw Distillery. 


The man in the picture is George Thom- 
son: sports enthusiast, master blender, 
possessor of the world’s most talented 
nose. 

Mr. Thomson's nose is the secret of 
Johnnie Walker Black Label. 

Imagine judging the maturity and 
character of over a hundred different 
malt whiskies without tasting one of 
them. And then selecting the perfect 
combination of over forty, again by 
aroma alone. Not many men could ever 
do that, Mr. Thomson is only the fourth 


Our master blender watches his favorite team. He was born in the Highlands not half a mile from 


master blender in the history of Johnnie 
Walker. 

He rounds out more than forty aged 
Highland malts with just the right 
amount of mature Scotch grain whisky. 
And when he’s done, the Scotch is deep 
and full. Quite frankly a luxury Scotch, 
for people who enjoy something very 
good now and then. 


About supply and demand 


There must be many people who do pre- 
fer Johnnie Walker Black Label. In fact, 





the Scotch is so much in demand in the 
United Kingdom, it’s actually on ration 
there. But the current U.S. import quota 
allows you to get a reasonable supply. 
Look for Black Label with its new 
year-round gift carton. In its own way, 
the carton is as distin- 
guished as the Scotch 
inside. Johnnie Walker 
Black Label. Its 
smooth, satisfying fla- 
vor could change your 
taste for fine Scotch, 








BOTTLED IN SCOTLAND. BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY, 86.8 PROOF. 
IMPORTET BY CANADA ORY CORPORATION, NEW YORK, NEW YORK 


Report on British Guiana 


vote and 7 seats in the assembly. | 
Four minor parties got less than 
percent and won no seats. 


to 


Prime sit-in 

Jagan refused to vacate the Prime | 
Minister’s office, and it took an or- | 
der-in-council from London to get, 
him out to make way for a PNC-UF} 
coalition led by Burnham, a lawyer 
and a former mayor of Georgetown. | 
In pique, Jagan boycotted last year’s | 
London constitutional conference 
which set terms for independence. 








The PPP, largely financed by | 
GIMPEX, the party-owned export- 
import firm which sells Eastern Eu- 
ropean goods here, has used the 
filibuster and the boycott in an 
attempt to wreck Burnham's gov- 
ernment. Jagan, who in January 
traveled to Havana for the Afro- 
Asian-Latin-American “‘anti-impe- 
rialist conference,” is an angry and} 
embittered man who keeps to his, 
Freedom House office and refuses to | 
see Western journalists. His party. 
is in considerable disarray, although 
control is still firmly in the hands of 
the Jagans and the extreme left. | 


Burnham, whose behavior asi 
Leader of the Opposition certainly | 
was not above reproach, has done | 
his best to demonstrate to the East 
Indian Communists that he is the] 
Prime Minister of all the people of, 
British Guiana, not just the Negroes. 
He has made many goodwill trips 
to East Indian communities, ap- 
pointed committees designed to re- 
dress the imbalance of race in gov- 
ernment departments where Negroes 
predominate, and raised the mini- 
mum wage. Three East Indians 
serve in his fourteen-man cabinet. 





Jail Jagan 


In an effort to bolster Burnham’ s] 
pro-Western government, a Western | 
consortium of nations, led by the. 
United States and Britain and sup-/ 
ported by funds raised locally, 
poured more than $24 million in aid | 
into British Guiana in 1965. Much} 
of this money has been spent in rural | | 
areas where East Indians predomi- 
nate. 


However, while the East Indian 
community unquestionably is grate- 
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Dependable as gravity... 
simple as the wheel... 





and now less thanS8O 


KODAK CAROUSEL Projector ...... dependable as gravity because 
| works by gravity. Your slides drop gently into place from the famous rour 
; “long-play” tray. Simple as the wheel, the CAROUSEL Projector is jampro: 


and spillproof. It doesn’t jam up in mid-show or embarrass you in front: 
guests. Choose from three models: The CAROUSEL 600 gives you pusi 
button control. The CAROUSEL 700 gives you remote control, The CAROUS! 
800 has fully automatic slide change plus remote focus, remote forwai 
and reverse. And now, prices start at less than $80. See your Kodak deale 


Price subject to change without noti 


end to the killing, and increased 
economic opportunities, it is doubt- 
‘ful if these factors have weaned 
away from Jagan any significant per- 
centage of his support. 


| Report on British Guiana 
| 











Given the greater fecundity of 
the East Indian community (the 
population as a whole is growing at 
a rate of more than 3 percent annu- 
ally; the East Indian rate may be 
‘as high as 4 percent), Jagan is likely 
| to come to power again within ten 
years despite proportional represen- 
| tation, assuming he can maintain 
| control of his ethnic group, 





| 
| There are three possible ways by 
| which Burnham might be tempted to 
| prevent this. The most obvious is by 
detention of the Jagans — about 
| twenty PPP activists are now in jail. 
| But this could well lead to terrible 
‘racial rioting. A solution favored by 
AUTHENTIC “CHIPPENDALE” TRAY IN HEAVY STERLING SILVER. | Ptolemy Alexander Reid, Burnham's 

(16 INCHES IN DIAMETER) $180. FROM A NEW SEQUENCE IN BOTH STERLING AND tough- talking Minister of Home Af- 
SILVERPLATE, INCLUDING TRAYS, BOWLS AND DISHES. AT FINER SILVERWARE STORES. | fairs, is to open the country to mass 
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immigration from the overcrowded 
English-speaking West Indian is- 
lands. But as Finance Minister 
D’ Aguiar points out, “immigration 
‘can hardly be attractive when the 


Pick up a mew | host country is poor and already has 


a 14 percent unemployment rate.” 


Mercedes-Benz in Europe | The third solution, and the one 


| apparently most favored by Burn- 


and save money (lots), (ham, is the creation of some form 
Lof political ties with the smaller 

2 (W st Indian islands whose popu- 
time (plenty), “ations are predominately Negro. 
headaches (dozens). i 


The Prime Minister took a small step 
A new Mercedes-Benz costs hun- You'll find other advantages of buy- 














in this direction in December ra 
ihe announced the formation of ; 
free-trade area with Barbados ‘and 
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dreds of dollars less if you buy it ing through your Mercedes-Benz | possibly Antigua and Grenada. This 
here and pick it up on your Euro- dealer —such as proper service and ‘plan, however, could be scuttled 
pean vacation. an extended U.S. warranty. | by a British proposal announced 
Your Mercedes-Benz dealer can Get the full story. See your au- | December 30 which would give six 
handle every detail—includingtrade- thorized Mercedes-Benz dealer, or West Indian islands, including An- 

in on your old car, licensing, paper- fill out and send the coupon below | ‘tigua and Grenada, the status of 
work, insurance, return shipment. for a free European Delivery kit. “states in association with Great 
fe a th i ha | Britain,” with complete responsibil- 


“ity for their own internal affairs. 
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| Mr: Feter eee) European Delivery Manager jin any Case, these measures skirt the 
| Mercedes-Benz of North America, Inc. | real i whch Will Burnh 

| 158 Linwood Plaza, Fort Lee, N.J. 07024 e e settee ance a 
| | (and Washington) allow a lawfully 
| Please send me the free Mercedes-Benz European Delivery information kit. | elected Marxist government to ee 
be) eae i [opes if the situation arises? 
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Why do so many 
banks 

do business with 
Merrill Lynch? 


Because we’re one of their good cus- 
tomers? 


Certainly, that’s one reason. No real- 
ist can ignore the importance of rec- 
iprocity in any business relationship. 


But that’s only part of the explana- 
tion. We think a lot of banks do busi- 
ness with us for an even more im- 
portant reason: Because they like our 
services and facilities; because they 
find them useful and important. 


For example: There’s plain conven- 
jence. We have 161 offices around 
the world, and that means there’s an 
Account Executive with institutional 
“know how” within easy reach. 


Then there’s our common stock re- 
search. Here, even a plain statement 
of fact sounds boastful, but we do 
think you would be hard put to find 
anybody who knows more about 
more equities at any given moment 
than our Research Division. It costs 
us over $3,000,000 to maintain that 
reputation—-to staff the Division with 


MERRILL LYNCH, 





industry specialists and analysts in 
sufficient number—57 of them— 
so that they can keep in close con- 
tact with the companies they follow. 
Result: Creative investment ideas 
sufficient to meet the requirements 
of almost any bank. 


Consider, too, these special services: 


Government and Municipal Bond Di- 
visions that cover the whole spectrum 
of primary money-market instru- 
ments—fixed-income securities, tax- 
exempt bonds, bankers acceptances. 


The largest, and certainly one of the 
most competitive over-the-counter 
departments in the business, staffed 
by 56 seasoned traders who make 
markets in hundreds of securities. 


Unexcelled ability for distributing 
large blocks of stocks in Exchange 
Distributions through 2,600 Account 
Executives with hundreds of thou- 
sands of individual and institutional 
contacts. And if the block is too 


PIERCE, 
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small for an Exchange Distribution— 
Merrill Lynch has a Special Handling 
Unit that quietly sells thousands ‘of 
such blocks every year, blocks that 
might have too much effect on cur- 
rent prices if they were simply 
handled “regular way.” ; 


Anything else worth mentioning? 


Well, there's our floor coverage-——-a 
dozen partners on the New York Stock 
Exchange whose intimate knowledge 
of the market for the limited num- 
ber of stocks each one covers—-only 
125 or so—has proved invaluable to 
many an institutional customer. 


Perhaps, too, note should be taken of 
our financial strength. More than 
$120,000,000 of net worth. 


If you feel you have unusual broker- 
age requirements, we'd welcome a 
chance to review them with you. 


For a confidential discussion, just 
phone Allan D. Gulliver, Vice Presi- 
dent, Institutional Department. 


INC 
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Surprise! Amsterdam is 
now one of the 4 most popular 
cities in Europe. 
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Here-from reliable KLM-are some surprising reasons why. 








ONDON, Paris, Rome—and now, 
by George, none other than 
Surprising Amsterdam. 


Each of these cities attracts 
over ainillion visitors annually. 


Why is KLM’s hometown sud- 
denly “in”? One reason: more and 
more Europeans are beginning to 
take their own vacations there. 


Amsterdam—one of a kind 
Amsterdam has the same appeal 
for Europeans that New Orleans, 
San Francisco and New York 
have for Americans. It is one of 
a kind. Fascinatingly different. Indeed, 
it is surprisingly unlike any other city in 
Europe. 

Amsterdam looks different. Many 
European cities have plunged headlong 
into the 20th century in recent years. 
But Amsterdammers are a sentimental 
lot. They refuse to allow one brick in 
the central part of town to be moved 
without permission. 

The heart of Amsterdam is still a pic- 

turesque blend of tree-lined canais, 

graceful, arching bridges, and or- 
nately gabled patrician houses. It 
looks virtually the same today as it 

did to Rembrandt in the 17th century. 


This is why Arthur Frommer, the pop- 
ular travel writer, calls Amsterdam 
“the most intensely European of all 
cities.” Amsterdam is brimming 
with the old-world flavor that so © 
many American tourists expect to 
find everywhere they go in 
Europe — but no longer can. 


A lively city of bargains 
Beneath the surface, Amster- 
dam is anything but old-fash- 
ioned. In fact, it offers 
some of Eurape’s highest 
living—at some of Eu- 
rope’s /owest prices. 

A “night on the town” 
needn't cost you over $6.50, 
This includes a rijsttafel ban- 
quet of twenty-one dishes, 
drinks, and floor shows with 
Amsterdam’s sultry ecdysiasts 
(see sample ecdysiast at right). 


Surprising Amsterdam has 45 
nightclubs—many of them with 
surprising ecdysiasts (above). 
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Surprising Amsterdam —the hub of Europe. 


Incidentaliy, Amsterdam has 45 night- 
clubs and 300 fine restaurants. There 
are even 200 sidewalk cafés. 

You can rent a car in Amsterdam for 
just $3.75 a day, plus 614 cents a mile. 
A glass of Dutch jenever gin costs about 
25 cents. A good seat at the orchestra: 
$2. A good hotel room: under $8. 


A city of music 


Amsterdam sounds different from other 
European cities, too. You hear the put- 
put of motor scooters and the cheerful 
jingling of bicycle bells. (Amsterdam has 
more bikes than any other city.) 

Street bands play. Giant barrel or- 
gans serenade you with Puccini, Verdi, 
Strauss~Cole Porter. And, on the half 
hour, Amsterdam’s famous carillons 

chime in. Music is everywhere. 
Best of all, Amsterdammers smile 
at you. The Dutch are friendly 
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Street 


Name — Phöne ecos 


people who value their visitors. If 
you like, you can even spend an 
evening with an Amsterdam fam- 
ily at home. Simply ask your travel 
agent about the free “Get in Touch 
with the Dutch” program. 

A final, and very welcome, sur- 
prise: nearly all Amsterdammers 
can speak English. 


A place to start your trip 


This year, thousands of Ameri- 
cans are starting their vacations 
in Amsterdam. It’s an ideal first. 
stop. As Arthur Frommer puts it,- 
“there is no letdown when you arrive, 
no feeling that you have yet to reach 
the ‘real’ Europe.” 

Amsterdam is also a convenient place 
to begin. Glance at the map. Amsterdam 
is the hub of Europe. Fourteen capitals 
are within KLM’s 800-mile circle. " 





2 weeks in Europe —$371 


Clip the coupon for KLM’s 208-page ° 
book with more Amsterdam surprises, 
(Or get one free from your travel agent.) 
Note: use coupon to get details of 
KLM’s new “touring fares” that gi 
you 2 weeks in Europe —round trip. 
economy class jet fare from New York 
included —for just $371. 
Discover the sophistication of London, 
the glamour of Paris, the grandeur of. 
Rome. But, first, let KLM and the care- 
ful, punctual Dutch give you the exhila- 
ration of Surprising Amsterdam. 








KLM’s 208-page Amsterdam guidebook 

O Please send me KLM’s illustrated book, “Surprising 
Amsterdam.” I enclose 25¢ in coin to cover mailing 
costs. (Note: get a free copy from your travel agent.) 


KLM'’s new, low “touring fares”* and bargain tours. 

C Please send free brochure on KLM’s exclusive “Europe 
on $5 a Day” plan/“touring fare” combination — just 
$371 complete for KLM air fare, hotels, breakfasts, 
sightseeing in 5 cities for 2 weeks! 

O KLM’s “Happy Holland Tour”—3 days, 24 cities, first 


*Effective April 1, subject to Government approval. 


KLM, G. P. O. Box 1869, New York, N. Y. 10001 (PLaza 9-3600) 
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litical prospect. The economy of 
“B.G.,” as the territory is called 


Aan = WN 
Ai 8 He x | £ "g 
i a AN loe cally, is dominated by a corpora- 
AE aah tion chaired by Sir Jock Campbell, 


known jocularly in British financial 


i AN f circles as “the man behind ‘M?.” 
á ; we | S “M,” as any red-blooded American 


youth knows, is the boss of James 


J j ENE IN Bond, Agent 007. Campbell, who 

er GSA A A || was named a life peer in this year’s 

À A i 1 A j| New Year Honors List, is the chair- 

new book is 1] VRRP IA, 4] jiman of the Bookers Group, which i 

tb . ES ` i 64, partially to diversify its hold- 
grand reading 


| ings in the face of increasing violence 
lin British Guiana, acquired a 51 
| percent interest in the late Ian Flem- 
Children of All oe 
between the Sea and Sahara Bookers is an international corpo- 
i ration employing more than 36,000 
people in eleven countries (the com- 
| pany sells carpets in London, auto- 
imobile parts in Canada). By British 
lor American standards, it is not a 
| huge concern: in 1960, ranked by 
| their net assets, Bookers stood 118th 
among British companies. 


man of the Bookers Group, which in 





© But within the context of British 
| Guiana (1965 government budget: 
$64 million), Bookers is enormous. 
|The company, with a total invest- 
iment in Guiana of $124 million, is 
ithe territory’s largest employer and 
| biggest taxpayer. Last year Bookers’ 
production of sugar, rum, and mo- 
lasses accounted for nearly half of 
British Guiana’s $94.5 million worth 
of exports. In addition to sugar 
planting, the firm has interests in 
foundries, gin, shrimping, storekeep- 
ing, drug manufacture, printing, 
stock feed, balata collection (used 
in golf ball cores), petroleum mar- 
keting, insurance, road transport, 
and shipping. So complete is Book- 
ers’ domination of the economy that 
many Guianese half-jokingly refer to 
their country as “Bookers Guiana.” 


In Land Below the Wind, winner of the Atlantic Non-Fiction Award, 
Mrs. Keith told of her adventures with her husband in the jungles 
of North Borneo; in the bestselling Three Came Home, she 
wrote of her family’s ordeal as Japanese prisoners of war. And 
now, in her first book in more than a decade, she tells of the nine 
years spent with her husband in Libya where “reality exceeds 
fiction in drama, beauty and fascination,” where she fell in love 
with the dust-swept Sahara, the gaudy dunes of the Red Desert, 
the jagged profile of the Black Plains — a land of ancient rites 
and veiled faces, of modern fixtures but no water, of nomads 
asleep beneath tattered tents and “nouveaux riches” who race 
Alfa Romeos and vacation in Rome. 


Campbell, an enthusiastic socialist 
and a member of Britain’s Labor 
Party, has carefully kept Bookers out 
of British Guiana’s turbulent poli- 
tics and avoided identification with 
right-wing groups. Bookers pays 
among the highest wages in British 


*Publishers’ Weekly Guiana; 75 percent of its upper- and 
iiustrated with 50 line drawings by the author; $6.95 at all bookstores middle-echelon executive posts are 


ATLANTIC-LITTLE, BROWN held by Guianese. Economic Af- 


fairs Minister Henry Thomas and 
Home Aan Minister oa Reid 
k 


With the grace of a poet and her usual irrepressible wit, Agnes 
Newton Keith delights readers with the story of how she lost 
her heart to Libya. 
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Avis is only No.2. 
But we don’t 


want your sympathy. | 


Have we been crying too much? Have | 
we overplayed the underdog? | 

We didn’t think so till David Biener, 
Il years old, sent us 35¢, saying,“It may 
help you buy another Plymouth?’ 

That was an eye-opener. 

So now we'd like to correct the false 
impression we’ve made. 

iian cometa iis. We don’t want you to rent Avis cars 
because you feel sorry for us. All we want is a chance to 
prove that a No.2 can be just as good as a No.1. Or even 
better. Because we have to try harder. 

Maybe we ought to eliminate the negative and accen- 
tuate the positive. 

Instead of saying “Were only No.2 in rent a cars? we 
could say “We’re the second largest in the world?’ 
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For your more discriminating guests there comes a 
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the moment they taste your Sherry. If it's Spanish 
Sherry, it tells so much about you...and your 
judgment. Because if it isn’t Spanish, it isn’t true 
Sherry, If it isn’t Duff Gordon, it isn’t the best. 
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Report on British Guiana 


pany recently agreed in principle to 
a scheme whereby the government of 
British Guiana will acquire a mi- 
nority shareholding position in the 
sugar industry. But, although sugar 
is a labor-intensive crop, Bookers 
provides employment for less than 
25,000 Guianese. 


Fragile props 

The second prop of the territory’s 
fragile economy is bauxite and 
alumina, exports of which in 1964 
were worth $34.8 million, about a 
third of the country’s total. Domi- 
nating this industry is the Demerara 
Bauxite Company, a subsidiary of 
the Aluminium Company of Can- 
ada, which has $72.5 million in- 
vested here, accounts for 80 percent 
of British Guiana’s exports of bauxite 
and alumina (the territory ranks be- 
hind only Jamaica, Russia, and 
Surinam as a world producer), but 
employs only 3500 men. Reynolds 
Metals, a U.S. firm, accounts for the 
remaining production. 


Rice is British Guiana’s only other 
significant export. In 1964, 156,000 
tons were produced on 278,000 
acres from East-Indian-owned farms 
averaging 12 acres in size, most of 
them on polders, tracts of land re- 
claimed from the sea — a relic of the 
days of the Dutch occupation. The 
rice is of low quality. About 45,000 
tons are consumed annually, and 
another 60,000 tons go to the Brit- 
ish West Indian islands, leaving a 
surplus of 50,000 tons for which a 
market must be found. 


Jagan’s pro-Communist govern- 
ment was able in 1964 to sell 18,000 
tons of rice at an. artificially high 
price to Castro’s Cuba while smaller 
amounts went to Russia and East 
Germany. These markets now are 
closed to British Guiana’s pro-West- 
ern government. 


Despite the Communist purchases, 
when Burnham came to power he 
found the country’s warehouses bulg- 
ing with 50,000 tons of unsold rice, 
some of it from the 1963 crop. This 
he managed to dispose of at a loss 
of $1.7 million, a considerable blow 
to this territory’s limited economy. 
For political reasons, the loss was 
not passed on to the East Indian 
growers. Agriculture Minister Llew- 
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Diaz is working her way through college ~as a visitors’ guide at the University of Puerto Rico. 


Lively youngsters with lively minds- 


the bright new generation in Puerto Rico 


(youngsters so eager to learn, the Commonwealth spends a full third of its budget on education) 


UERTO RICO has a new fountain of 

youth—its eager-beaver, well-edu- 
cated younger generation, 

The student in our photograph was 
snapped between classes at the Uni- 
versity of Puerto Rico. This university 
alone has a total of 23,000 students — 
boning up on every subject from agri- 
culture to nuclear physics. ° 

Add to them the students at Puerto 
Rico's four other institutions of higher 
learning and 16 vocational schools and 
you get a total of 37.000 students. An im- 
pressive figure for an island with a small- 


er population than the city of Chicago. 

To keep pace with this dedication to 
learning, the Commonwealth spends a 
larger proportion of its budget on edu- 
cation than any country in the western 
world —including the U. 

When Ponce de Leon sailed from 
Puerto Rico to the mainland, he was 
searching for a fountain of youth to 
keep him eternally young. Now the 
traffic is reversed. U.S. manufacturers 
are coming to Puerto Rico at a steady 
clip to take advantage of a different kind 
of fountain of youth—the island’s pool 








of well-educated youngsters. 

If you feel your business could do with 
an injection of youthfulness, come to 
Puerto Rico. Some manufacturers find 
they can choose from many applicants 
for each job. All well-educated. 





One of a series on the cultural and eco- 
nomic development of Puerto Rico, 
Manufacturers: write for information 
on productivity and special incentives. 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, Dept. 
CID, 666 Fifth Ave., New York (0G19. 
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1875. The telephone. Who'd want to 
stand and talk to a box full of wires? 










They laughed. 


3000 B.C. Somebody invented the wheel. If was 
ound and funny. And since the road wasn't invented 
‘et, everybody laughed, 

1879. The electric light bulb. It 
was so dim, people had to use a 
gas lamp to see it. They laughed. 





1807. The first steamboat in America made it from New York to 
Albany in 32 hours. A small boy could've beat it in a rowboat. 
They laughed, 


1877, The automobile sputtered down the road. 
The horse and buggy passed it like it was standing 
still. And it usually was. 





1950. The Volkswagen Station Wagon. It was square and homely. 
But it held almost twice as much as un-funny wagons, took 4 fee 

less space to park, never froze up or boiled over, and cost 
ee . SS oe about half as much to run. 
903. The airplane. Off it soared into the wild blue yonder; The VW Wagon is still a pretty funny sight. And 
own it came 59 seconds later. They laughed. peopie are still laughing. But the laughter is dying down. 
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ellyn John asserts that the only hope 
for the rice industry is “to cut pro- 
duction and increase quality,” a task) 
easier said than done. 


American aid 

“The short-term economic prob- 
lem,” explains American A.LD. 
director Harry Yoe, “is to reduce 
unemployment as quickly as pos- 
sible and get the economy moving 
again.” ‘To this end, most of the 
U.S. assistance of $13 million last 
year went into labor-intensive pub- 
lic works projects. For the long 
term, a Seven-Year Development 
Plan drawn up by Jamaican econ- 
omist Sir Arthur Lewis, who 
teaches at Princeton, will be pre- 
sented to the legislature this year. 
The plan calls for expenditure of 
$174 million, nearly two thirds of 
which will be in foreign aid. Guyana | 
may, in fact, have difficulty spending | 
the money. 


Burnham admits that between 500 
and 700 technical posts in the civil 
service are vacant because there are 
no Guianese in the country qualified 
to fill them. The Prime Minister 
has launched a drive to lure back 
the hundreds of professional people | 
who emigrated rather than live in 
a Jagan-ruled British Guiana. But 
many of them are doing well in their | 
new homes, and it remains to be seen | 
how many will want to return to the 
narrower horizons of their home- 
land. British Guiana remains short 
of capital and skills, is endowed with | 
few exploitable resources, and offers 
only a restricted domestic market. 





f 
| 
Venezuela’s claim | 

A final cloud on the horizon is al 
Venezuelan claim to nearly two, 
thirds of the colony. The Dutch held | 
parts of the coast from 1648 until 
1814. Most of their settlements were | 
to the east of the Essequibo River, | 
far removed from the Spanish settle- | 
ments west of the Orinoco. Never-| 
theless, on the basis of discovery and | 
exploration, Spain claimed the lands 
to the west bank of the Essequibo. 


The British replaced the Dutch in 
1814, and by 1840 had pushed their 
outposts all the way to the eastern 
mouth of the Orinoco. In 1887, fol- 
lowing the discovery of gold in the 
area, Britain refused to submit the 








Aboard JAL’s magnificent Jet Couriers, 
the pleasures of the Orient continue... : 


TOKYO 


San 


Honolulu Francisco 
Los Angeles 


And on... 
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Karachi Los Angeles 
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London 
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Los Angeles 
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Wherever in the world you wish to go, chances are 
there's a delightful JAL hostess in kimono going there, 
too. Why not join her and be pampered with gracious 
service in the Japanese manner as you fly “amid the 
calm beauty of Japan at almost the speed of sound.” 
See your travel agent. 
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a a dispute to arbitration, and Caracas 
ive im severed diplomatic relations with 
London. 


Eight years later, Venezuelan bor- 


a a | 
h d l b d | der guards arrested two British 
is al y rea | police officers in the disputed area 
and charged them with violation of 
| Venezuelan territory. Britain, en- 
| gaged at the time with France in a 
scramble for spheres of influence in 
OMAR EMILIO NINO, COLOMBIAN, Africa and the Middle East, backed 
AGE 5. One of six children. Father ill. off and agreed to arbitration. An 
Works as shoemaker occasionally. Earns international tribunal awarded 90 
about $30 a month. Mother lame. Surgery percent of the disputed area to 
four times. Leg in cast now. Live in one Britain but gave Venezuela control 
room. Barely furnished. Brick floor. of both banks of the mighty Orinoco. 
Cardboard ceiling. No facilities. Wash Both Britain and Venezuela signed 
clothes in public washing place. Diet lim- the arbitration award in 1897 and 
ited. No meat or milk. Children under- later ratified it. Nevertheless, Vene- 
nourished. Parents sick with worry over zuela always has felt cheated by the 
children they cannot adequately shelter, awar d, primarily because the re- 


feed and clothe. Help to Omar means public was not represented on the 
help to entire family. | tribunal. 


You or your group can become a Foster Parent] T'he position is even more ada- 
of a needy child. You will be sent the ease history | __ thant} f the British. B 
and photo of your “adopted” child and letters from | mant than that ot the british. burn- 
the child himself. Correspondence is translated by ham, in December of last year, stated 
PLAN, The child knows who you are. At once he that the claim was “impossible” and 
is touched by love and a sense of belonging. Your | that. Gui: heart. lesie 
pledge provides new clothing, blankets, education | a cbt Len ae DO QESIEE, to 
and medical care, as well as a cash grant of $8 every | engage in endless, disgusting, tire- 
month. Each child receives full measure of material some and long drawn-out litigation,” 
aid from your contribution. Distribution of goods is Britan. however whick- R 
supervised by PLAN staff and is insured against loss | PF4IN, Nowe METS AVUC AMAS CRIC n- 
in every country where PLAN operates. Help in | sive economic investments in Vene- 
e s, : ij i A e BEOR 
the responsi ic Pia, Pyrat z keri through | zuela running into many millions of 
oster Parents’ Plan. Let some child love you. ae 5 a ree A 
PLAN is a non-political, non-profit, non-sectarian, government-approved, independent | dollars, agreed to hold talks with the 
alief organization, registered under No. VFA019 with the Advisory Committee on Volun- | republic on the question. These 
ry Foreign Aid of the Agency for International Development of the United States Gov- | began in 1963. Additional sessions, 
mment and filed with the National Information Bureau in New York City. Check your with Burn: téipátinge. ha e 
aarity—we eagerly offer our financial statement on request because we are so |W! urnam- parncipaungy Raye 
roud of the handling of our funds. PLAN helps children in Greece, South Korea, | been held in December, 1965, and in 














‘jet Nam, Hong Kong, the Philippines, Colombia, Eeuador and Peru. | February of this year. 
© Foster Parents’ Plan, Ine. 1966 
e i that Venezuela has a Communist 
oster lacents lne. i guerrilla problem of its own; Presi- 
d ng ; dent Raul Leoni is favorably dis- 
352 PARK AVENUE SOUTH, NEW YORK, N.Y. 10010—Founded 1937 1 posed toward Burnham, whom he 
t has no desire to embarrass politi- 

PARTIAL LIST OF FOSTER PARENTS’ PLAN, INC. ATL-3-66 # cally; and Caracas realizes that it 

SPONSORS AND 352 PARK AVENUE SOUTH, NEW YORK, N. Y. 10010 t would De the loser ifthe dispüte 

FOSTER PARENTS In Canada: P.O. Box 65, Sta. B, Montreal, Que. Hi i Pee, 

Steve Allen a paved the way for a return to power 

Sen. Paul H Douglas A. | wish to become a Foster Parent of a needy child for one year 8| of Marxist Cheddi Jagan. 

Helen Hayes or more. If possible, sex...., age...., nationality.......... i a A wot 
Conrad N. Hilton i will pay $15 a month for one year or more ($180 per year). : 

Sen. Jacob K. Javits Payment will be monthly € ), quarterly ( ), | On the eve of independence, then, 
Art Linkletter semi-annually { ), annually ( ). $ British Guiana has more than its 
Amb. & Mrs. l enclose herewith my first payment $......... P t char f bl ; The biggest 

Henry Cabot Lodge B. 1 cannot “adopt” a child but I would like to help a child by a (SP APE: Ol problems. the meges 
Garry Moore contributing $.......... ! thing Burnham has going for him at 

a poner bre Rozk Name EE RREA veceeeeceseeee g | Present is that Washington, deter- 

TW. Sarnoff s| mined that Guyana will never be- 

Robert W. Sarnofi Address A i i : 
Gov. & Mrs. E E A E EE a comea Cuba on the Latin-American 

aom Wo stanton City cecer State aaiae Zip ae E mainland, is intent on making his 
Loretta Young Date eilsest nia Contributions are income tax deductible | government a success. He will need 

am am mm m m as me m mn a a N a nD e S ON SU MS ON N O Me oa one as ae aa n m o as a e e a a e a a e a m m m m M a me m a Im F oil the help he can get. 














Self-Starter 


It took a human self-starter to eliminate the crank. General Motors engineers have been 
inspired by that example ever since. They have kept to the trail laid down by a genius 
named Charles F. Kettering. 

Back in 1910, the experts told Mr. Kettering that a practical electric starter for automobile 
engines was an impossibility. It took him six months to develop one. His self-starter 
eventually eliminated the dangerous hand-crank, revolutionizing motoring and putting 
women in the driver's seat. His record of scientific achievement in the decades that fol- 
lowed is without parallel. 

And like this remarkable man’s most famous invention, today’s GM engineer is a self- 
starter—one who doesn't wait to be asked, who seeks out the tough problems and sets 
out to solve them. 

They're a vital group, these men of science who follow the Kettering flame—restless, 
curious and devoted to the idea that nothing is so good it can't be improved. Their collec- 
tive contribution to GM's progress over the years is beyond measure, 


General Motors Is People...making better things for you 









The Atlantic Report 


Wes the Norwegian Labor Party was voted 
out of power after thirty years of continuous rule 
last September, the Socialist ministers carried on 
in office for another month with the momentum 
of permanence and a kind of impervious disbelief 
at the prospect of change. 


They completed work on a government budget 
for 1966. They drew up a legislative program and 
duly presented it to the new Storting, which they 
no longer controlled. Then at last, in October, 
the Socialists cleaned out their desks and de- 
parted from offices where they had almost been 
part of the fixtures since 1935, except for wartime 
exile in London. The Conservative-dominated 
four-party coalition government which moved in 
was grateful for a month in which to sort out its 
own political problems and table of organization, 
and apparently just as grateful for the program 
which the Labor government left behind. 


The first policy statement and outline of the 
government’s program by the new Premier, Per 
Borten, ruffled few Socialist feathers and was 
barely distinguishable from that of the old gov- 
ernment. In November, after a month in office 
looking at the books and getting acquainted with 
the problems of power, the coalition then pro- 
ceeded to adopt Labor’s budget almost lock, 
stock, and barrel. Minor tax relief on upper in- 
comes and small increases in appropriations for 
roads, schools, and harbors affected less than one 
percent of the budget total. 


Change takes place slowly in Norway. Carving 
a viable life out of these ruggedly beautiful woods 
and fjords is a slow process. Norwegians move 
carefully, and then they dig in tenaciously. They 
are shipowners who go for long-term contracts and 
long sea hauls, fishermen who buck the oceans and 
wait for the herring runs, farmers who must bide 
the long nights in the lonely countryside until the 
short harvest of the summer sun. 


When Norwegians woke up to find, somewhat 
to their surprise, that indeed they had changed 
their government after thirty years, they also 
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NORWAY 


woke up to find that there had been a steady, 
almost glacial alteration in the social, economic, 
and political structure and outlook of their coun- 
try across the long years of benevolent Socialist 
rule and the post-war boom. And the Norwegian 
Labor Party discovered to its visible distress that 
it had failed to stay politically tuned to an emerg- 
ing new, young, liberal middle class which its own 
policies had helped to create. 


There are 3,700,000 Norwegians living in a 
country which is half again as large as Great 
Britain with a coastline almost as long as from 
Maine to Florida. But only 3 percent of the land is 
tillable, another 24 percent is covered by forests, 
and the remaining three quarters of the country is 
wasteland. Norway has been primarily a country 
of small towns and villages, averaging less than 
10,000 population, strung along its beautiful 
coastal fjords and connected by little coastal 
steamers which call in once a day, up and down, 
day in and day out, winter and summer, with the 
regularity of a railroad, bringing mail, fresh vege- 
tables, oil, tractor parts, stocks for the village 
stores, schoolbooks, and all the other parapher- 
nalia of a viable society. 


The new middle class 


In such a small and stable society, the shifts 
and changes of economics and the movement of 
population produce a much greater proportionate 
impact than the statistical numbers alone would 
appear to indicate. From 1960 to 1965 the pat- 
terns in Norway altered to a remarkable degree. 
The rural population, which numbered nearly 
2,500,000 in 1960, declined by more than 10 per- 
cent in five years. The towns and cities grew by 
approximately 35 percent, up from 1,150,000 in 
1960 to well over 1,500,000 by 1965. With this 
shift of people into the urban areas, there has been 
a steady decrease in employment in the traditional 
Norwegian occupations: farming down 10,000 
since 1960; forestry and lumbering down 7000; 
fishing down 5000; mining and quarrying down 
more than 1000. Meanwhile, manufacturing in- 
dustries have added 15,000 workers to their pay- 
rolls, the retail and distributive trades have 
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World’s Grandest Name-Dropper 


Forgive us for mentioning a few friends of the Baldwin Grand, but we have reason to be proud that so 
many leading artists insist on Baldwin for their concert performances. Building a Baldwin with tone and 
response equal to the demands of the concert stage requires more than a year of painstaking work by Baldwin 
craftsmen, But it’s worth it. Because we delight in building such fine pianos, you hear our name honored in 


the best circles whenever piano music is discussed. (For a free brochure illustrating i 
Baldwin piano styles, write Dept. A 3-66, 1801 Gilbert Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 45202.) Baldwin 


100% 





CHARLES TANQUERAY & C? L°. 
LONDON. ENGLAND. 


ODUCE OF (RITS 
OFENGLAND + 100% GRAIN NEUTRALSPIRIY 





if this were an ordinary gin, we would 
have put itin an ordinary gin bottle 


{PRONOUNCE IT TANKER-RAY) 


GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS, 84.8 PROOF. INSTILLED, BOTTLED & SHIPPED FROM LONDON FOR Jd. M. MoGUNN & CO., INC. N.Y. 


“Report on Norway 


expanded by 10,000 employees, and 
5000 are now employed in banking, 
nance, and real estate. 


Perhaps the most interesting sta- 

tistics from the standpoint of Nor- 
ways social development are a 
15,000 increase in five years in the 
‘number of schoolteachers and educa- 
tional workers, and an increase of 
7000:doctors, veterinarians, and hos- 
pital and medical employees. In a 
‘total working population of a little 
‘over 1,000,000, these figures reflect 
a very considerable change in Nor- 
w ay’s economic and social structure 
(since the war. 
| 
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The new class of educated wage 
earners, white-collar workers, and 
professional people are better read, 
better informed, and more indepen- 
|dent-minded than their parents 
iwere. They are not imbued with the 
‘cautious, inward-looking traditions 
‘of the countryside or the old-fash- 
| ioned trade-union socialism. 


Against this background, the La- 
‘bor Party went into the general 

election suffering from an “old” im- 
age — the same faces, years and 
| years in power, the same manner of 
‘dealing with problems under Pre- 
i mier Einar Gerhardsen, a carpenter 
[and an old-time Socialist, who spent 
ithe war years in a German concen- 
‘tration camp and who has run the 
government and the party with a 
carpenter’s grip since 1946. 


| 

| Gerhardsen’s main political pre- 
| occupation, moreover, was not with 
| the new voting class but with the ex- 
| treme left. In the 1961 general elec- 
‘tions, a group of fellow-traveling 
neutralists calling themselves the 

Socialist People’s Party broke away 
| from the Labor Party and won two 

| seats in the Storting, which was then 

isplit exactly down the middle — 74 

seats for Labor, and 74 for all the 

other parties combined. The two 
| SPP members voted with Labor on 
| almost all basic issues until suddenly 
jin 1962, when they sided with the 
| parties of the right on an internal 
issue involving a mine disaster. As 
a result of the tie, Labor was out of 
office for one month. Then the 
two leftist renegades withdrew their 
support from the Conservative coali- 
| ton, and Labor was back. 








Rural Electric People 
Help Build 


Payrolls In The City 


Cis workers feel rural America’s purchasing 
power where it counts—in their pay envelopes. 

The rural electric cooperatives and consumer- 
owned power districts which serve some 20,000,000 
rural people with electricity have created a vast 
new market for the multitude of goods and serv- 
ices produced in the cities. 

For example, these rural people buy more 
than a billion-and-a-quarter dollars worth of elec- 
trical appliances and equipment alone each year 
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—goods made by city workers. And this is only a 
fraction of the annual total. 


With the continuing help of Rural Electrifi- 
cation Administration loans, the rural electrics 
are a major factor in helping to keep our national 
economy thriving. 


And the city payrolls which rural people help 
build make up just one chapter of the story of 
America’s dynamic rural electrification program. 


AMERICA’S Consumer-Owned RURAL ELECTRIC SYSTEMS 


For more information write National Rural Electric Cooperative Association, 2000 Florida Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20009 
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IT’S LIFE ABOARD THE S.S. FRANCE THAT MAKE: 


610 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 10020 


French fine 


Regular sailings to and from England and France. 


S.S. FRANCE is of French registry. It was constructed and is maintained to the highest classification of the American Bureau of Shipping and Bureau Veritas. 


|cialist People’s Party also increased 








Report on Norway 


The result of this affair was to, 
give the opposition parties a real, 
thirst for power, while Gerhardsen 
concentrated for the next three 
years on getting errant Socialist, 
voters of the left back into the fold. | 


Labor out, compromise in 


Norway goes to the polls every 
two years, alternately electing new | 
municipal councils and the national 
parliament. In the municipal elec- 
tions of 1963, following the brief! 
month out of office in 1962, the) 
Labor Party came out strongly on 
top and prided itself that it was on 
the upswing and that the Socialist} 
People’s Party still was its main | 
enemy. But as became clear when | 
the national elections came around | 
last September, the new voters had | 
simply stayed at home in the 1963 
municipal elections and then turned | 
out in droves in 1965 to put Labor | 
out of office. 





Labor held its own in September 
of 1965. But the Conservative Party 
was up 55,000, the Agrarian Center 
Party up 29,000, and the Liberals up 
53,000 for a total of 137,000 new 
votes. The fourth coalition party, the 
religious Christian People’s Party, 
dropped by 15,000 votes, but never- 
theless, the net increase by the coali- 
tion parties was more than enough 
to give them 80 seats in the new 
Storting to 68 for Labor. The So- 


its vote by nearly 80,000, and easily 
held its 2 seats in the Storting. The 
defeat made it painfully clear that 
the Labor Party had failed to assess 
the changing outlook in Norway. 





The coalition parties finished well 
out in front because they offered a) 
variety of appeals and alternatives, 
and they pledged in advance that 
they would join to form a govern- 
ment if they won control of the 
Storting. 





| 
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| 
The Conservative Party, represent- | 
ing big business, the shipowners, the | 
industrialists, and the managerial 
class, promised to “curb Socialism,” | 
readjust the tax burden, ease up) 
on property controls, make private} 
building easier to finance, and ex- 
amine and overhaul the workings of 
state-owned or state-controlled in- 
dustries and enterprises. 





UNITED STATES © 
SAVINGS BONDS | 


* Twenty-five years ago on May 
1, 1941, the U.S. Treasury 
issued the first Series E 
Savings Bond to Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. 


That purchase, in the words 
of Lyndon Johnson, ‘‘set 
into motion the greatest 
thrift program the world has 
ever known.” 


Since 1941 Americans have 
bought more than 
$150,000,000,000 worth of 
Series E and H Savings 
Bonds, 


From these savings have 
come new homes, college 
educations, dream vacations, 
paid-up hospital bills, more 
satisfying retirements. 


Americans still own almost 
$50 billion in Savings Bonds. 
$50 billion worth of personal 
security. Security from want. 
From fear. From loss 

of independence. 


And security from loss of 
freedom in a troubled world. 


Join the greatest thrift 
program in the world. For 
your future and your 
family’s future. And your 
country’s future. 


Buy 
U.S. Savings 
Bonds 


The U. S. Government does 
kù = not pay for this advertisement. 
It is presented as a public service in cooper- 
ation with the Treasury Department and 
The Advertising Council. 





As you head from Hawaii to Tahiti, Fiji, 
Samoa and New Caledonia, you relax into 
the delicious languor of the tropical is- 
lands. But the pace quickens as you reach 
New Zealand and Australia. You feel the 
vigorous growth of young continents. 
Spectacular scenery. exciting sports, na- 
tive cultures, modern conveniences: the 
South Pacific has everything. 

One of the nicest surprises is to discover 





orina bustling city. 


that it costs so much less than you'd think 
to get there. For example. if you leave from 
the West Coast of the U.S. or Vancouver, 
just a bit over $1,000 will take you all the 
way out and back. For slightly more than 
$200 extra, you can see the entire Orient 
as well. And you can make the circuit in 
two or three weeks, even returning via 
Alaska, if it catches your fancy. 

Now, abcut what to see, do and wear, 
where. A man who can tell you is your 
travel agent. But we have the answers, too 
—in our Pacific Explorer's Kit. Table of 
contents: a marvelous Rand McNally map; 


Alaska, Australia, Burma, Canada, Cambodia, Ceylon, 
Fiji, Guam, Hawai, Hong Kong, India, Indonesia, 


Japan, Korea, Macau, Malaysia, Nepal, New Caledonia, 


New Zealand, Philippines, Samoa, Singapore, 
Tahiti. Taiwan, Thailand, United States, Vietnam. 





a currency converter; a general booklet on 
the entire Pacific and individual brochures 
on each country. There are books on shops 
and marketplaces, food and drink, and 
what to take along. There's even a trip 
planner! It’s yours for $1.00 with the cou- 
pon below. It's the greatest travel bargain 
going. And you are going, aren't you? 


i 
l enclose one U.S. dollar. Please send me | 
the Pacific (your Pacific Explorer's Kit) by , 
return mail. 





Name á 


Address 





City State Zip 





PACIFIC AREA TRAVEL ASSOCIATION 
442 Post Street, San Francisco, Calif. 94102 
Dept. A-3 





Buick Riviera. Made in U.S.A. 


What makes a car a car is styling, performance, ride and handling. Only when they re all tuned together is the car a Buick, 


Tf there are two things the romantic Ital- 
jans love, one of them is automobiles. 
Dashing. dramatic automobiles. 

Now. some people think Italy has a 
monopoly on the red-blooded cars that 
make hearts beat faster and the adrenalin 
flow, 

But those people have another think 
coming, 

The tuned car is here. Con brio. 

Where the tuned ear comes from. Well, 
from the sunny slopes of far-off Flint, 
Michigan, if you want to be precise. But 
really it comes from the hearts of people 
who dearly love a great road machine. 

The tuned car is a blend of styling. per- 
formance, ride and handling—all working 
together in harmony. It means the Riviera 
lives up to its looks. and that’s going some. 
Under the hood, you have a 340-hp Wild- 


Like this 1966 Riviera Gran Sport. 


eat V-8. The exhilaration it turns out is 
harnessed to the road via a suspension 
that gives you thorough control. yet a firm- 
ly comfortable ride. 

We confess that we give the Riviera 
more than a little foreign flair. when it 
comes to designing it. So we exuberantly 
tune in Latin fire and grace. 

But we never forget American practical- 
itv. And so the Riviera offers you a choice 
of bucket seating or six-passenger bench 
seating. (Or. for that matter. a combina- 
tion: a new notel-back seat that converts 
into semi-buckets is available.) 

Help keep America safe. When you 
first see the “66 Riviera. you might be for- 
given for overlooking certain added at- 
tractions. Such as all the safety equipment 
that comes standard: seat belts front and 
rear; shatter-resistant inside mirror; out- 


side rearview mirror; padded dash and 
sun visors; dual-speed wipers and wash- 
ers; backup lights. (Which make seeing 
where you're going easier, even when 
youre going where you've been.) We over- 
look nothing to make your driving more 
pleasant. Nothing at all. 

Drive the tuned car. And be glad Flint 
is in your country. The way to wangle an 
introduction to the tuned car is simply to 
visit your nearby Buick dealer. 

You'll quickly discover that this "66 
Riviera is as sleek and dramatic as any 
Roman chariot could possibly be. At the 
same time. vou ll be pleased to know that 
it continues the Buick tradition of comfort 
and solid dependability. 

And besides that, all the labels are in 
English. 

Wouldn't you really rather have a Buick? 


1966 Buick. The tuned car. 
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Report on Norway | 
The Agrarian Center Party was) 
pledged to pay higher subsidies to 
farmers, bring roads and improve- 
ments to rural areas, and check the | 
movement from the farms into the. 
towns. ‘The Christian People’s Party | 
appealed to the old-fashioned Luth- 


eran fundamentalists, who wish to | 


see religion playing a larger role in 
the life of the nation. And on th 
left of this assortment of odd political | 


bedfellows, the Liberal Party offered | 


a kind of “we can do it better” ap- 
peal to the Socialist-minded Nor- 
wegians. 


When the election was over, it 
was no easy operation to fit all of this 
into a coalition, but the overriding 
desire for power after thirty years. 
in the wilderness was enough tol 
ensure an atmosphere of compro- 
mise. The coalition will be sub-} 
jected to a great deal of internal and | 
external stress and strain. But at 
the same time, it is a new govern- 
ment in power, and the satisfaction | 
of power will undoubtedly do a great 
deal to hold things together. 





This is particularly true in Nor- 
way, because the range of options 
and solutions to problems is very 
narrow. In a small and fairly so-, 
phisticated state like Norway, the | 


problems are easy to define, and the | 


facts then almost always dictate the 
solution, The Labor government, | 
for example, was collecting about 31 | 
percent of the national income in| 


taxes. This is a very high percent- 


age, and about all the coalition will | 
be able to do will be to reapportion | 
the burden in some new way. But 
if it reduces taxes, it will also reduce 
the money available for such projects | 
as roads and harbors and schools, | 
which it has pledged to expand. Noj 
very dramatic breakthroughs or dy-| 
namic new policies are in fact possi- 
ble in Norway. The economy runs 
more like a watch than a boiler 
factory. 








A change in management 


The change which the coalition 
is bringing to Norway is essentially | 
one of management. At the very 
outset, the four parties made clear 
and everybody accepted the fact) 
that there is not going to be any 
retreat in Norway’s social security | 
structure or basic socialist measures. | 
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A Steinway never looks its best 





A Steinway sounds its best—tone is its tri- 
umph. This points to superior piano de- 
sign and technical mastery that ‘build’ 
the musical Steinway voice. Its styling is 
beautiful, too, and if the Instrument of the 
Immortals costs more, it has to. But the 
Steinway performs dependably and stands 
up under use, and proves itself over the 
years the wisest piano investment. 






Steinway & Sons, Steinway Place, Long Island City, N. Y. 


Please send for our booklet, ‘| see what you mean’ 








2 CV delivers 55 mpg. 


Citroen is your best choice with a model for 
every need and a plan for every budget. Pur- 
chase your Citroen at your Dealer here and save 
as you take factory-direct delivery in Europe. 
Then ship it home for further savings. Write 
for complete European Delivery information. 


CITROËN 
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f Citroen Cars Corp, Dept. A-63 


| East: 641 Lexington Ave., New York, New York. 
| West: 8423 Wilshire Blvd., Beverly Hills, Calif. 


Send me free brochures on European Delivery 
of Citroen cars, 
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Report on Norway 


| But the coalition government did 

| announce in its first policy statement 
i that it was not going to proceed with 
plans drawn up by the Labor gov- 
[ernment to establish a state-owned 

commercial bank in Norway. Bank- 
ing will remain the preserve of 
| private ownership, and will not be 
| invaded by the state. 

























| Similarly the new government in- 
‘tends to reorganize the management 
(of some of the state enterprises and 
sell off or close down some state- 
‘ment is clearly shown to be poor. 
In the housing field, a program is 
still being shaped, but in general the 
government intends to case up on 
the taxes on property turnover, 
and make it easier for private in- 
| vestors to buy, sell, and build apart- 
ments and houses. This will be the 
general approach of the new govern- 
! ment — to encourage private enter- 
| prise and initiative at the expense of 
‘state direction. 
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| At the same time, the new govern- 
‘ment is as aware as the Socialists 
are that there is a limitation to what 
private capital and private enter- 
|prise can achieve in Norway. A 
small society with small resources al- 
ways requires a high degree of gov- 
ernment investment, direction, and 
interference. Norway’s nonferrous 
jand ferrous ore reserves have an 
estimated life of only about fifteen 
years. After that it will be necessary 
to depend on imported ores for the 
small but economically important 
aluminum and steel works. 








‘The wood and pulp industry is on 
the decline, and though reforestation 
is under way, trees grow slowly, and 
it will be twenty years before pro- 
‘duction can begin to rise. Hydro- 
electric development has been going 
on ata steady, planned, upward rate 
all over Norway, but in ten years 
‘it will have reached capacity and 
there will be no more to develop. 
Fishing has its limits and its com- 
petitors. 
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Hope in new industries 

In short, the framework for eco- 
nomic growth in Norway is very 
narrow and very small. In a decade 
or so, it will begin to decline. The 
future seems to lie in bringing new, 
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6 out of 7 could | 
not answer this question 
correctly. 

How about you? 


In the past 7 years, the cost of 
living has gone up 9.7 percent. 
In the same period, the average 
price of steel has: 


increased 25% 
increased 15% 
increased 10% 
increased 5% 
increased 2% 
stayed steady $ 


A ee ee eee ee ne ee ll 
The U. S. Government regularly publishes an official Index of 
Finished Steel Prices. 

At the enc of 1958, the index stood at 102.3. By the end of 
1965, it had risen less than 1.7 percent compared with a 9.7 
percent increase in the Consumer Price Index. 

Further, the price index for steel does not take into account 
the greater strength and utility of today’s steeis. 

Contributing to this greater utility and to this significant 
record of price stability is U. S. Steel’s large and continuing 
investment in research and in new, more efficient facilities. 
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United States Steel 


STAR tthe nemei uNa TO: 
A Sea PRE atto, Kantwchy: 


© | designs, and the distribution for Nor- 
| wegian-made products. 
| both a reluctance to invite too many 


ion at 101 proof, 
10 proof » Star Hil Distilling Co., Star Hill Farm, Loretto, hy. 





Europe Bound? 
Any New Foreign 
ar 


any European car can be 
yours at the tax-free price if 
you're going to Europe. Auto- 
Europe, the leading dealer for 
all foreign cars, delivers your 
car where and when you want 
it. RENTAL abroad, too—all 
plans = For free manual, “The 
ABC’s of European Auto 
Travel”, see your travel agent 
or call or write 


auto,europe 


PAALESS onire teni eaa raa 
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i Norway should be expanding into 


f s ‘i 
whole range of aluminum construc- 
| tion fittings. 


with world marketing facilities to 
_establish plants in Norway and pro- 


l omy and also a rather determined 
! Norwegian pride in “do it yourself.” 


| “The Swedes 
| complain about it, the Norwegians 
| brag about it, and the Danes sell it.” 





| ways of expanding its manufacturing 


jobs in the smaller cities and towns. 








Report on Norway 


small industries to Norway’s small 
towns to utilize a good labor force | 
and cheap electric power. Instead | 
of producing mainly raw aluminum, | 


aluminum finished products. One| 
American company, Northrup Avia- | 
tion, has already been helping in. 
this field by turning over to a Nor- 
wegian company its designs for a| 


Alcoa is investigating 
the possibility of an aluminum plant 
in Norway. 


Some Norwegians believe that it is 
essential to attract big companies 


vide the production know-how, the 


But there is 


outsiders into the Norwegian econ- 


There is a Scandinavian epigram: | 
make it, the Finns | 


All the same, as basic industries 
such as forestry, mining, and fishing 
decline, Norway will have to find 


industries, and will also have to 
check the continuing movement into 
big population centers such as Oslo, | 
Bergen, or Trondheim by providing 


It is not a program which will just | 
automatically happen under laissez- 
faire capitalism, and the new govern- | 
ment recognizes this as clearly as the | 
outgoing Socialists do. 


The change in Norway is being 
watched closely in the other Scandi- 
navian countries, where Conserva- 
tives are taking heart that Socialist 
rule need not be permanent after 
all. Meanwhile, the Norwegian La- 
bor Party, after the first shock of de- 
feat, now takes the pragmatic atti- | 
tude that a spell in opposition to re- | 
think and reorganize and, above all, 
to try to “get with” the new class in 
Norwegian society is not a bad 
thing. Despite the change in govern- 
ment, Norway is still basically a 
leftist country, and Labor is by far | 
the dominant political party, with | 
44 percent of the vote. 















You can’t 
make a career 
out of the 

Peace Corps, 





but what a place to start. 


The Peace Corps can't offer you a career. You 
serve only two years. But in the Peace Corps you 
learn more about yourself than you could any- 
where. And you'll be doing something important. 


The Peace Corps. 
Washington, D.C. 20525. 


O Please send me information. 
0 Please send me an application. 


Name a oa 
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Peace. 

Uniroyal is taking over in name only. 
It’s the new, worldwide trade mark for 
the U.S. Rubber Company and it also 
replaces the dozens of different names 
and trade marks we've been using in 23 
countries. 

And what's wrong with the good, old- 
fashioned name of U.S. Rubber? 

Ah, you just put your finger on it. The 
“name, U.S. Rubber, no longer fits because 
it doesn’t even begin to describe the 
“modern, adventuring, researching, pio- 


“neering U.S. Rubber Company. Spe- 
cifically, we have 28 research and 
“manufacturing centers in 23 countries— 


iwe. do. business in 150 countries—and 








half of the things that come from them 
have very little to do with rubber. For 
example: 

Royalex,® a thermoplastic for auto and 
truck bodies which is not only harder to 
dent than stee! but, if dented, pops back 
as good as new under heat. Sexy Eskiloo® 
boots for the ladies and Keds,® the hard- 
wearing, arch-supported canvas footwear 
for the whole family. Wet suits for aqua- 
nauts. Polycrest,® our new olefin fiber, 
that’s more stain resistant than any other 
kind of carpet fiber alive. Alanap,® a 
smart weed killer fer weeds that are too 
smart for other weed killers. SBR, a syn- 
thetic rubber (from which we make our 
Rain Tires™ and Tiger Paws™) that’s 





tougher, safer and longer-lasting than | 


natural rubber. And, just to keep our 
hand in, we make bottle stoppers. Out of 
natural rubber. 

Uniroyal stands for all these products 
and many, many more, It also stands for 
people who collectively speak 150 lan- 
guages and dialects; it stands for pay- 
checks in 150 different kinds of money. 

Most of all, Uniroyal stands for a com- 


pany that is now meeting the research = 


and manufacturing needs of the whol 
polyglot world—instead 
of simply the needs of 
the country it was born 
in. That's progress with 
a capital “U.” 





U.S. RUBEER 





Unbalancing the budget 
SIR: 

Neil W. Chamberlain’s article, 
“The Art of Unbalancing the Budg- 
et” (January Atlantic), is a very 
timely discussion of a topic usually 
buried in misunderstanding. 

The danger in his criteria is the 
assumption that nearly full employ- 
ment is the proper performance 
criterion for the measurement of 
objectives of our economic system. 
We are in a period when the country 
s voraciously consuming all that 
s produced. At some future date 
the country simply will not need or 
want all it is capable of supplying. 
All material wants will be supplied 
ay less than 100 percent of the poten- 
dal working force. In this situation 
a reduction in taxes will lead to 
ncreased employment and produc- 
jon without a comparable increase 
n consumption. The effect of striv- 
ng for full or nearly full employ- 
nent could be deflationary in that 
sroducers would be forced to lower 
rices in order to stimulate con- 
umption. Overproduction would 
hus cause economic instability. 

The proper objective of an eco- 
iomic system is to provide a struc- 
ure in which nearly 100 percent of 
he population can fulfill its material 
reeds and desires. It will eventually 
e necessary to determine how much 
onsumption is needed to fulfill this 
ibjective. 

Roserr P. PORTER 
Framingham, Mass. 


Jld days in Wyoming 
ÀIR: 

I am moved to write you to tell 
rou how much pleasure the article 






“Solo in Wyoming,” by Charles W. 
Morton, in the January Atlantic, gave 
me, It brought back memories of a 


happy, carefree childhood, 
than eighty years ago. 

I grew up on the banks of the 
Graybull in the eighties and early 
nineties. My earliest recollections 
are of wading in Rose Creek, or try- 
ing to pole-vault across it as my older 
brother did and getting a dunking 
for my pains, and of skating across 
the Graybull in the wintertime. 

My father was ranch boss, or fore- 
man, of the Z-T, only then it was 
called the Fleur de Lis and was 
owned by Henry Ashworth and 
James C. Johnston (twin brother of 
Sir Harry Johnston of South African 
fame). 

I was seven years old before I ever 
saw a white child other than my 
brother, but that did not matter. 
The majority of our cowboys were 
younger sons of English or Scottish 
“gentility” who came out to make 
their fortunes or to have a lark. But 
they were “‘big brothers” to us. 

My first lessons in French were 
from a young French count, who 
came out hoping to make enough to 
enable him to marry the girl he 
loved instead of the girl with money 
whom his parents had selected for 
him. 

When the Z-T was sold, my father 
went to Pitchfork, where we re- 
mained until it was absolutely neces- 
sary that we children (by then there 
were three of us) have some formal 
education. When that time came, 
my father sold his holdings and went 
back to Medford, Oregon, where 
my grandparents had come in a 
covered wagon in 1851, and where 


more 





Atlantic | Repartee 


LETTERS TO AND FROM THE EDITOR 


my mother and I had both been 
born. 

The Z-T evidently hadn’t changed 
much by the time Mr. Morton got 
there, except that he speaks of 
tractors and Caterpillars; our only 
power was horse. I earned my first 
money when I was seven, riding my 
horse to pull the loads of hay up onto 
the stacks. 

Marw B. MANLY 
Washington, D.C. 


In appreciation 
Sir: 

Thank you for a wonderful story, 
“Wild Honey,” by James Ballard. 
His name should have been on the 
front cover along with Peter Usti- 
nov’s. Your January fiction offering 
was unusually good. 

CHARLES F. SKINNER 
Duncanville, Tex. 


A logical incongruity 
Sir: 

Leland Hazard’s views on para- 
doxes and contradictions in present 
Indian society (“Strong Medicine for 
India,” December Atlantic) are well 
taken, but not all the examples he 
cites are as perverse as they may 
appear. For instance, he describes 
the incongruous effect of massed 
Indian military bands playing Henry 
Francis Lyte’s “Abide With Me” 
during the patriotic celebrations 
held in New Delhi every year. But 
“Abide With Me” happened to be 
a favorite hymn of Gandhi’s, and is 
frequently played at Indian cere- 
monies as a tribute to the dead 
Mahatma. 

CHRISTINE WESTON 
Boston, Mass. 





Anybody can write an ad? 


Right now we’re not so sure. We’ve tried a number of approaches 
but we haven’t hit it yet. And all we're trying to do is to point 
out our great safety record, thanks to driver selection and train- 
ing; our “highway help” program of truck driver aid to motor- 
ists; how our operations make better highways possible; why 
truck service makes it feasible to live where you please - - - all 
the things which make up the story of what trucks mean to 
America. Sounds easy, doesn’t it? Or does it? 





AMERICAN 


The Wheels that go E verywhere 


TRUCKING INDUSTRY 


AMERICAN TRUCKING ASSOCIATIONS, INC. WASHINGTON, 0.C. 20036 





on your 

next trip 
to 

Europe 


BERLIN is Europe’s most ex- 
citing city 


BERLIN is easy to reach by air, 
rail, bus and private car 


‘BERLIN has more than 90 
hostelries ranging from deluxe 
hotels to inexpensive pensions 


BERLIN is the cultural center 
of Germany 


BERLIN affords a revealing 
peek behind the Iron Curtain 


-BERLIN is a fashion center 


and a shopper’s paradise 


BERLIN is famous for its fine 
restaurants and gay scintil- 
lating night life. 


altt 


DON'T MISS BERLIN! 


Consult your travel agent and write 
for illustrated folders to: 


GERMAN TOURIST 
INFORMATION OFFICE 


500 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10036 
Chicago + San Francisco « Montreal 





Peace Corps in Tunisia 
Sir: i 

Your recent Report on Tunisia 
(November Atlantic) was good, but 
it missed a bit on the Peace Corps. 

Tunisia does not have the largest 
Peace Corps contingent of all Afri- 
can countries. It currently has 219 
volunteers. Ethiopia, Liberia, Ma- 
lawi, and Tanzania have more. 

The contingent of volunteers that 
worked on Tunisia’s road machinery 
(not tractors) did a good job. Peace 
Corps volunteers also worked on 
experimental farms and taught in 
rural orphanages. A group of nurses 
served in Tunisia’s hospitals and 
clinics. But most of Tunisia’s Peace 
Corps volunteers are architects, city 
planners, and English teachers. 
| More than half of the government’s 
| architects and planners are volun- 


teers. For three years they have 
been building low-cost housing, 
schools, city halls, airports, and 


youth centers. They have produced 
plans for complete modern cities. 
And theyve worked on renewal 
projects for centuries-old walled 
towns, whose town-house concepts 
are still new and are being adopted 
by our satellite cities. Volunteers 
are working with mayors and gov- 
ernors throughout Tunisia and have 
worked directly with President Bour- 
guiba on several projects. 

One hundred and forty-one volun- 
teers are teaching English to about 
half of all the students in Tunisia’s 
secondary schools and teacher-train- 
| ing institutions. 

You mentioned that the Tuni- 
sians thought it condescending that 
|I rode a bike. I’m convinced that in 
| Tunis, as in Washington, its the 
best way to get to work. 

RICHARD A. GRAHAM 
Washington, D.C. 





| On mediation 
| Sir: 

The Report on British Honduras 
| (January Atlantic) states that “Gua- 
i temala and Britain jointly asked for 
| U.S. mediation of the dispute” over 
| British Honduras and that “Wash- 

ington has made no definitive reply 
to the request.’ 

‘his latter 
a as is revealed by the following 


ie inac- 
| 
| pr ess announcement which was re- 
i 
| 


statement is 


leased by the Department of State 
on November 18, 1965: 

“At the request of the Govern- 
ments of Guatemala and the United 


Kingdom, the Government of the 


United States has undertaken “too 
mediate the dispute between those 
two countries over British Honduras 


(or Belize). The United States Gov- 
ernment has appointed as its media- 
tor, Mr. Bethuel Matthew Webster, 
of New York City, a prominent 
lawyer familiar with government 
matters. The President has accorded 
Mr. Webster the personal rank of 
Ambassador for the purpose of this 
mediation. Representatives of the 
British and Guatemalan Govern- 
ments are meeting informally in 
Washington with Mr. Webster and 
officials of the Department of State, 
to make procedural arrangements 


sfor the mediation of this long-stand- 


ing problem.” 
RICHARD A. FRANK 
Office of the Legal Adviser 


Department of State 
Washington, D.C. 


Against student protests 
Sir: 

In the article “A Vote for Student 
Protest”? (November Atlantic), Mary 
N. Gonzales states that the fact that 
some students are wrong is no logical 
argument against demonstrations, 
and that a student’s righteous wrath 
and insistence that a society improve 
itself immediately are the inevitable 
concomitants of an intelligent stu- 
dent’s attempt to relate what he 
hears in class to himself and the 
world. 

To demonstrate by burning draft 
cards is constitutionally wrong. To 
undercut by demonstrations the 
morale of American troops in carry- 
ing out the orders of our government, 
and to help the Viet Cong through 
demonstrations with propaganda 
material that hinders American 
troops in the fulfillment of their or- 
ders, are, I believe, wrong. When 
student demonstrations are sufti- 
ciently broad to impair the efforts 
of the government to protect men’s 
lives, it seems not only wrong but 
also a logical argument against such 
demonstrations. 

Ens. T. N. Tom 
Danang, Republic of South Vietnam 


From a disabled veteran 


SIR: 

Re: the John E. 
“Veteran Against Veteran” (Oc- 
tober Atlantic). I agree that the 
10 and 20 percenters ought to be 
stricken from the VA roster through 
a cash settlement, with hospitaliza- 
tion available at- all times for the 


Booth article, 


It’s not because we're stuck up. 
{BOAC stuck up? ) 

It’s because we've got a jet that 
Sets off the ground ina hare Ty. 

The Super VC 10 takes off 25% 
faster than any other transatlantic 
jet. And lands a 20 mph slower. 

In other words, no sooner do 
you buckle your seat belt for take- 
off, than you take off your seat 
belt and buckle down to a nice 
martini. The whole thing happens 
that fast. 


If our nose is in the air, it's for a reason. 


liver over 40 tons of thrust for 
take-off, and more than 30,000 
horsepower for cruising flight. 

It’s a powerful airplane. 

It’s also a comfortable one. 
a: It has an air-condi- 
tioning system that keeps the plane 
nice and cool all the time (even 
when it’s waiting on the ground.) 

It has a new economy-class seat 
with lots of extra leg-room. (Wilt 
Chamberlain says it’s the best he’s 
ever sat in.) 


You see, the Super VC 10 has 
its engines back by the tail. This 
leaves the wing clean and unclut- 
tered so the plane lifts better. 

The Super VC 10 also ha 
the most powerful airline en- 
gines ever built, Four giant 


Rolls-Royce fan jets that de- 












The Super VC 10 





It has a cabin so quiet that a 
600 mph the loudest noise yor 
hear is the rustle of the stewardess 
skirt, 

If youre planning a trip t 
London, Nassau, Jamaica, Free 
port, Bermuda or Lima, take. 
Super VC 10. 

Then yow ll know why we're & 
proud of it. 


e BOAC 


AND BOAC SUNARI 
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Looking for the 
perfect martini? 
Instead of 
switching gins 
try a drier 
vermouth. 4 
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CaP 
extra dry 


French 
vermouth 
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DROP A PIN! 
X 


Drop a pin and you can hear it 250 feet | 
away in the great Tabernacle on Temple 
Square in Salt Lake City. But the biggest | 
thrill of all is to see and hear the world- 
famous Mormon Tabernacle Choir perform 
on a Sunday morning nationwide broadcast 
or a Thursday evening rehearsal. This is 
just one of many thrilling experiences 
you'll enjoy in the different world of Utah. 
Take time to explore Utah’s three national 
parks, nine national monuments, nine 
national forests, 27 state parks. 

UTAH TRAVEL 


COUNCIL, DEPT. 123 lita E i 


COUNCIL HALL, CAPITOL HILL, SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 84114 | 


SEND TODAY FOR 
YOUR FREE UTAH 
TRAVEL KIT. 





i the 


particular disability. In over twenty 


years, I have not known of one 10 or 
20 percenter who was unemployed 
because of his disability. 

As a totally blinded veteran of 


World War II — having had both 


eyes shot out in combat — I think 
I am qualified to make an intelligent 
observation of the situation of simi- 
larly disabled veterans. For the 
first two years after my discharge 
from the service, a grateful govern- 
ment gave me the grand sum of $190 
a month to live on. Before enlisting, 
I had earned more than that as a 
laborer. ‘The raises in disability 
compensation over the years have 


| been slow, and always inadequate in 
‘relation to the cost of living. 


The 
token raises were always sucked up 
by current running expenses so 
quickly that it was hard to believe 
that a raise had been granted. 

Iam actually rated at 160 percent 
disabled because of gunshot wounds 
to the right arm, leg, and hip, facial 
disfigurement, plus several zero dis- 
abilities, which are recorded but not 
severe enough to rate with a per- 
centage. These additional disabil- 
ities make me affluent to the tune 
of approximately $42 per month 
in terms of the present rating sched- 
ule. 

If any Washington politician is 
really interested in the seriously 
disabled, I have yet to see evidence 
of it. I do not believe that the 
elimination of the 10 and 20 per- 
centers from the VA rosters would 
mean a shift of funds to better the 
lot of the totally disabled, because 
if the alleged feeling were there, 
totally disabled would have 
fared much better long ago, no 
matter what the rating setup. 

WALTER F. BRANLUND 
Hanover, Mass. 


Gilman on Handlin 
Sir: 

Concerning January’s Bookshelf, 
I must comment on two things in 
Oscar Handlin’s review of my Ser- 
ence: U.S.A. 

One is the statement that I am 
associate editor of Popular Science. 
Actually, that experience ended ten 
years ago, becoming part of a varied 
background in science, writing, edit- 
ing, and teaching. 

The other is Handlin’s idea that 
approving practical science means 
downgrading the theoretical. But 
need one be so partisan? Why not 
merely measure both doer and 


thinker by the same standard — his 
fruitfulness? He may even be the 
same man. For instance, I wrote, 
“Somewhere in the Einstein story 
may be an allegory. ... He was 
content with a job as a patent exam- 
iner. Later he called it ‘a kind of 
salvation.’ It earned his living; it 
left his mind free after work for rid- 
dies of the universe. And he changed 
the world. In contrast, the alchem- 
ists were highly ‘motivated’ by their 
pursuit of homemade gold. And they 
got nowhere.” 

As the review says correctly, I 
am “by no means complacent.” But 
again, what disturbs me is the di- 
minishing competence and even in- 
tegrity of today’s corpulent science 
theoretical and practical alike. I 
cite many examples of theory degen- 
erating into dialectic surrealism, of 
practicality deserting necessity in fa- 
vor of gadgetry, of theoreticians and 
experimenters joining to produce a 
reckless biology, and so on. 

Too much research is partly play- 
ground for a new elite, partly labora- 
tory for the socially irresponsible. 
Meanwhile, the government’s tax- 
payers foot most of the bill. So these 
blunt questions confront us: Will sci- 
ence clean its own house? Will gov- 
ernment force it to do so? And what 
of the otherwise enlightened layman? 
As long as he chooses to remain 
illiterate in science, how can he in- 
telligently approve or condemn the 
kind that government buys for him? 

WILLIAM GILMAN 
Middletown Springs, Vt. 


Talking books 
Sir: 

Please convey my heartfelt and 
brainfelt gratitude to the Atlantic 
Monthly Company for allowing the 
Library of Congress to record the 
magazine’s issues for the benefit of 
blind reader-borrowers. 

Ever since these recorded issues 
became available several years ago, 
I have been enjoying them. The 
traditional quality and balance of 
their contents are not only literary 
refreshment but also a valuable 
leaven among contemporary pe- 
riodicals. 

In these days of universal social 
and political change, I appreciate 
greatly the perspective afforded me 
through the medium of Atlantic 
Reports. Their impartial and sub- 
stantial character is impressive. 

Wiisur T. Locke 
Springfield, Mass. 






Going 
_ toEurope? 


If you buy a Volvo for touring over there 

(it runs away from other compacts in its class, 
yet gets over 25 miles to the gallon), 

and then have it shipped home, 

you'll save money and have fun. 


Otherwise we take no responsibility 
for your trip. 





Volvo prices in Europe start at a low $2095 delivered in Gothenburg. Other European points slightly 
higher. Return shipment te Newark, N. J. $25; all other U.S, ports $100 (this, too, is quite a bar- 
gain). If this sounds good to you, see your travel agent, your Volvo dealer, or write to: Volvo, Inc., 
Rockleigh, N. J. Volvos, incidentally, are available with automatic transmission. 
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Scott’s daring new 
approach to 
component hi-fi 


Scott's new Stereomaster 2400 is a solid 
state FM stereo receiver system, complete 
with two matching speakers, On the back 
you'll find provision for connecting a tape 
recorder, record player, remote speakers 
. ». in fact, every feature you'd expect to 
find in a fine Scott component system. 
That's exactly what the 2400 is... hi-fi for 
people who want none of the complexity 
usually associated with hi-fi. You get all of 
the sound, all of the features... none of 
the fuss. 

In front, just a few simple controls do 
everything you'd expect of a professional 
component system .. . and they're easy 
enough for the proverbial child to operate 
... or his parents, The sound? We'll stack 
it up against equipment at twice the price 


«+ . and Scott guarantees performance, as | 


well as parts, for two full years. The price? 
Simply amazing ... under $300, 


A new Scott receiver system complete 
s With matching Scott speakers 
] . less than $300* 






for more information, write: 
H. H. Scott, Inc., 111 Fowdermil! ha, 
Maynard, Mass, 03 
Export: Scott International, na Mass. 
Price slightly higher West of Rockies. Price and 
specifications subject to change without notice. 


*Changer, extra. 





‘Prison writers a 





| 

| Your column, The Peripatetic 
(Reviewer, in the January issue, 
‘took a few swings at plagiarists in 
general and prison writers in par- 
‘ticular. They weren’t low blows, nor 
were they undeserved; but as a 
convict and an aspiring writer who 
has resisted the temptation to re- 
write Hemingway, Pm moved to 
/counterpunch as best I can. 

Certainly you will uncover a 
higher percentage of  plagiarists 
among prison writers than in the 
“free world.” The pursuit of short- 
cuts is what makes plagiarists — and 
most criminals. But I think it would 
be terrible if editorial offices were 
closed to all convict writers. If 
they haven’t been published even in 
an institution publication (there are 
over 200 in the United States and 
Canada), a simple test of their abil- 
ity could be devised. 

Prison writers work under condi- 
tions and restrictions, both physi- 
cal and psychological, that make 
success almost impossible. This fact 
alone is enough to make many 
would-be writers in prison stop try- 
ing long before they become ad- 
idicted to putting words on paper. 
Pd like to see prison writers given 
more encouragement because the 
man who becomes proficient has 
probably developed more self-dis- 
cipline than he ever had before. 

But even the man who tries and 
‘fails is better from having tried: 
| nonfiction teaches him to reason 
‘and put his thoughts in a logical 
‘order. Fiction promotes self-dis- 
covery because the writer can’t help 
examining his own motivations along 
with those of the characters he in- 
vents. Anyone who seriously tries to 
master the writing craft -- whether 
he succeeds or not-—~ has to come 
away more clear-thinking, more 
socially conscious, and with greater 
iself-realization. The benefits writing 
bestows on the writer are great 
ones. 





ALBERT F. NUSSBAUM 
United States Penitentiary 
Leavenworth, Kan. 


A mistake occurred in The Peripa- 
l tetic Reviewer for January for which I 
| apologize. The submission of Edna 
St. Vincent Millay’s early poem was 
made not by Eugen Boissevain, her hus- 
band, who died the year before she did, 
but by one of the literary executors of 
her estate. In other respects the stery 








is true, for the poem was read and dé- 


clined by the ATLANTIC before it found 
aeceptance and publication 
York. 


in New 
— EDWARD WEEKS 


Wallis on Lowry 
Sir: 

For President Lowry’s eloquent 
defense of liberal education [on page 
76 of this issue] I have only admira- 
tion. “The best that has been 
thought and said” in the past, dis- 
tant or recent, is, I agree, proper 
content for undergraduate educa- 
tion if it is to help in finding “a pat- 
tern of what man’s life should be”; 
though I would have emphasized 
equally the intellectual processes of 
developing ideas, expressing them, 
testing them, examining their rami- 


fications and their implications, 
appraising them, and assimilating 


them. 

I can take no exception, either, to 
President Lowry’s high esteem for 
smallness, if for no other reason than 
that the University of Rochester is 
itself a small university. Our under- 
graduate liberal arts college, for ex- 
ample, is comparable in size with 
many independent “‘small’’ colleges, 
and this is true also of some other 
colleges within universities — for ex- 
ample, Chicago and Johns Hop- 
kins. Perhaps, though, I would con- 
cede more readily than President 
Lowry, if I interpret his tone aright, 
that large colleges may even offer 
as much opportunity as small ones 
for intimate personal association 
and fulfillment of “the need for be- 
longing.” 

But neither the value of a liberal 
education nor the size of the college 
is the issue I raised. The issue is 
whether the independent liberal arts 
college, isolated from graduate work 
and research, can continue to at- 
tract and hold faculty of top quality 
who can “speak to the dynamic 
spirit of man”; and whether able, 
well-prepared, and strongly moti- 
vated students can attain their full- 
est development within a four-year 
curriculum. Should not most such 
students pursue at least one subject 
beyond the normal undergraduate 
level, so that “the four years can be 
richer and more significant’? 

So while I accept the points that 
President Lowry makes, I cannot see 
that he has come to grips with my 
central thesis. 

ALLEN WALLIS 
President, University of Rochester 
Rochester, N.Y. 
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Québec has two levels like Paris 
has two banks! 

There's an Upper Town 

and a Lower Town. 

Upper Town or La Haute Ville 

de Québec is the magnificence 

of the Château Frontenac, broad 

avenues, fashionable shops and 

restaurants, a mecca of 

sophistication. La Basse Ville 

is old colonial France, a rabbit 

warren of narrow, winding, 

cobblestone streets, Ccul-de-sacs, 
systerious courtyards, old churches 








“and intriguing laneways leading 


whoa knows where, 

Could that have been an ocean, 
not a border that you crossed ? 

To have come so seemingly far, 

so fast, you Aave to be in Canada! 
If you fancy a vacation with a 
European flavour, mail this coupon 
off today, and we'll send you maps 
and booklets to show you how 
much fun this foreign land of 
Canada can be. And getting here 
isn't the half of it, 
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Add a spot of beauty to your home—and your 
home life. The superbly detailed cabinetry of 

CA Victor Color TV adds a handsome grace 
note to any room—whether your style choice is 
French Provincial, Early American, Contempo- 


rary, Scandinavian, Mediterranean or Oriental, 
of what's in that beautiful cabinet. 





But thi 
Enrhantaci hanee of tha masi trug kadilo Calar 


n Americas finest homes... l — 7 
rue-to-life color with RCA Victor solid copper circuit dependability. 


with RCA Victor Color TV, you're assured of 


long-term dependability through RCA Solid 
Copper Circuits {shown at left). They're the 
circuits of the Space Age. They won't come 
loose. Won't short circuit. Won't go haywire. 

Remember this, too: RCA pioneerad and per- 
fected Color TV—has had more experience 


TY than mago mre fmetus 





agoinst a background af 
iving room in the iden Volley, 

f. ranch home o . ond Mrs, 
Brooks West {she's Eve Arden). 












These are a few of the irresistible reasons why 
more people own RCA Victor than any other 
kind. Now it's your turn. Don't let cnother 
colorless day go by at your house. SA 














WHAT MAKES OPERA RUN 


sy ERICH LEINSDORF 





Of the nearly four thousand operas that have been produced on stage, only 


forly or fifty have survived in current repertory. Boston Symphony conductor 


Erich Leinsdorf was for many years a conductor of opera at the Metropoli- 


tan in New York and abroad. In this first of two articles he writes about 


the shortcomings and the virtues that spell failure or enduring popularity. 


E since I moved to Boston to conduct sym- 
phony concerts exclusively, one of the principal 
questions put to me in interviews is “How much do 
you miss opera?” Mind you, not “Do you miss 
opera?”’, because the questioner takes it for granted 
that it is impossible for one who has conducted so 
much opera to live without it, but “How much?” 
Half-seriously and half-facetiously I reply that my 
nostalgia at this stage, less than four years after my 
last Metropolitan performance, is still controlled. 

A European may gradually become saturated 
with the operatic repertory, but this rarely happens 
in the English-speaking world, which is ever more 
fascinated by this hybrid theatrical form. The 
reasons for the belated popularity of opera in the 
United States lie outside the realm of musical or 
theatrical aesthetics; for many years, financial sup- 
port here was channeled mainly toward the sym- 
phony orchestra, which to the austere philosophy of 
Anglc-Protestantism appears worthy and uplifting 


~ while much of opera is tinsel and circus. 


Since 1937, when I first looked at the American 
scene, the picture has changed radically. The 
Metropolitan then played a sixteen-week season, 
and that was all the operatic fare available to New 
York in a year. Now there are twenty-seven to 
twenty-nine weeks of the Met, twelve of the City 
Opera, two of the National Company, and per- 
formances by special organizations of a list of rare 
werks. In Chicago and New Orleans, opera has 


been revived, and the West Coast boasts a major 
artistic enterprise in the San Francisco Opera Com- 
pany, whose ascendancy is being challenged by the 
development of Los Angeles as an opera-producing 
city. 

To analyze the reason for opera’s hold upon the 
affection of the public, we must distinguish at the 
outset between those operas which are truly loved 
and those which are tolerated, appreciated by small 
specialized audiences, or totally ignored. Annals of 
Opera, compiled by Alfred Loewenberg, lists about 
3800 titles of operas performed from 1597 to 1940. 


_ I have picked at random the year 1865. What do we 


find? C. E. diBarbieri’s Perdita, or A Winters Tale, 
Lassen’s Le Captif, Meyerbeer’s L’Africaine, Cor- 
nelius’ Der Cid, Faccio’s Amleto, Wagner’s Tristan 
und Isolde, von Suppé’s Beautiful Galatea, Moniusz- 
ko’s The Haunted Castle, Sebor’s The Templars in 
Moravia, Marcheiti’s Romeo e Giulietta, Serov’s | 
Rognyeda, Basin’s Le Voyage en Chine, von Flotow’s 
Naida, and that's it. 

Of the thirteen works premiered during that 
year, current repertory retains only one of them, 
Tristan. We know the names of Meyerbeer, Cor- 
nelius, and von Suppé. Maybe some people recall 
the names of Moniuszko and von Flotow, but 
neither of these composers figures on ‘opera or con- 
cert programs, notwithstanding a recent revival of 
Martha by the Metropolitan Opera in New York. 
I did record the comic opera The Barber of Baghdad 
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by Cornelius in 1956, and while the music is charm- 
ing, I realized then that a stage performance, par- 
ticularly outside the German provinces, is-no longer 
likely to happen, for the story is a silly yarn about 
/a love-sick young man who is helped in the oddest 
way by a-quasi-philosophical barber, and the Wag- 
nerian-style music is somewhat ill suited to the text. 

Most operas see the light of day for a very short 
time, then are relegated to library shelves and to 
secondhand music stores. Therefore our musical 
snobs should stop looking down on such perennials 
as The Barber of Seville or La Bohème. La Bohème will 

' be seventy years old this year. It had its premiere 
-in Turin on February 1, 1896; within three years 
-it was given in twenty-eight different cities includ- 
ing Buenos Aires, Rio de Janeiro, Los Angeles, 
Tunis, Smyrna, and in all the better known musical 
capitals of Europe. 

The enormous effort it takes t to conceive, com- 
pose, and fully orchestrate an operatic score does 
not, necessarily ensure a lasting success. The sur- 
viving and successful operas — and by. successful 
I mean broadly popular in a variety of countries — 
number only from forty to sixty works. Eight. by 
Wagner, an equal number by Verdi, four to six 
Puccinis, three to five Mozarts, a number of single 
works from the French repertory, a few of the older 
Italians — Rossini, Donizetti—-a small number 
by Richard Strauss make up the staples without 
which repertory cannot exist. Whether you count 
eight or sixteen Verdi operas in this group depends 
on the localities you are canvassing. In Glynde- 
bourne, for example, Macbeth has been produced 
repeatedly but never Aida; in Tokyo, Rome, or 
London, Aida is rated as one of the most popular 


works, but not Macbeth. With every one of the pro-. 


lific operatic composers — Mozart, Wagner, Verdi, 
Puccini, Strauss — this relative rating is necessary, 
and accordingly, the popular repertory varies 
from three dozen to five dozen works. 

From the category of works played only for a 
specialized audience, I recall a beautiful and typical 
example. The German composer Hans | Pfitzner 
wrote a long and difficult opera in three acts called 
Palestrina, It is an attempt to dramatize the pain 
of the creative process by showing the melancholy 
Palestrina torn between a cardinal’s peremptory 
order to write a model Mass and his own doubts of 
his creative powers. 
on stage with nine dead composers appearing to 
Palestrina as symbols of the immortality of great 
music. By contrast, the second act shows the Coun- 
cil of Trent during a tumultuous session; and what 

‘had seemed the central theme in Act One — a com- 
poser in his quest for inspiration — becomes the 
world of church politics in Act Two. 

When I was a student, my colleagues and I never 
missed a performance of this work. It was given 


The composition takes place , 





regularly, once in the fall and once in the spring, 
in a rather small auditorium. It never drew more 
than half a house, and that half was made up of 
music students and priests. Perhaps the priests 
went.to bone up on the Council of Trent, and per- 
haps they went because there was no wild lovemak- 
ing and love music to corrupt them. ‘In any case, 


the opera never had a genuine following among the 


general public. It never made the international cir- 
cuit. Performances in five German cities, plus 
Vienna, Switzerland, and Antwerp, constitute the 
geographical range of Palestrina. The length of the | 
work cannot be the reason for its failure since 

equally long works by Wagner are high on the list’ 
of favorites. The heavy German texture cannot be 

responsible, as once again Wagner, and Strauss, 

have made the popularity charts. Thus I suspect 

that the subject matter, in its eminent suitability . 
for priests, was the cause of its limited appeal. 

In that long work no woman plays a role. The 
composer’s dead wife is part of a dream sequence; 
the other female voices, a soprano and a mezza, 
belong to two boys, son and disciple of Palestrina. 
The opera is entirely devoid of any love interest, 
and I suggest that the loyalty of the public has al- 
ways been weakest when a love. story was missing 
and strongest when love inspired the composer to 
write music of great fervor and sensual effect. 
The love stories of the most popular, successful, and 


. enduring operas are so full of passion that their 


impact from the stage, as expressed through beauti- 
fully timbered human voices, preferably at extreme 
ranges, has no equal in music or theater. 


Aw: analysis will show how prominent are the 
elements of passion and love among successful 
operas. We generally consider five works of Mozart 
to be part of the standard repertory: Seraglio, Figaro, 
Don Giovanni, Cosi fan Tutte, and The Magic Flute. 
Of these five the second and third hold a special ` 
position of affection, while the other three, musi- 
cally just as great, are less successful because their 


” libretti are less capable of arousing true compas- 


sion on the part of the audience. 

The Magic Flute suffers from the worst fate of all. 
While the text was being written by Emanuel 
Schikaneder, a bankrupt theater manager who was 
determined to seek his fortunes anew with the help 


of the great Mozart, a rival impresario premiered a ' 


show called Kasperi, or The Merry Bassoon Player, 
taken from the same source as The Magic Flute. 
Schikaneder quickly changed all the principal char- 
acters from good person to bad person and vice 
versa. But in his haste he did not bother to make 
these changes on what he had already written, the 
shift taking place in the middle of the first act. 
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Any kind of audience participation in tne suffering 
of the principal characters therefore becomes im- 
possible. When a great score — and all of these 
three works, Seraglio, Cosi, and Magi: Flute, are 
among the most sublime ever written — is pro- 
vided with an inferior libretto, many listeners 
simply sit back and enjoy the incomparable music, 
but they do not get much out of the work as a whole. 

It is maddening to musicians that Falstaff, the 
greatest score by Verdi, has not attained the pop- 
ular acclaim accorded Traviata, Rigo.etto, Trova- 
tore, and Aida, Falstaff, with a wonderful comedy 
text taken by Boito from Henry IV anc The Merry 
Wives of Windsor, is one of the few truly miraculous 
scores, not only in terms of Verdi’s own develop- 
ment but by any and all standards. It is an ex- 
uberant, exhilarating piece of music; but the fact 
that a love story (and it is only puppy love between 
young Miss Ford and young Mr. Fenton) has been 
relegated to the background has impeded the 
popular success of the work. 7 

Rheingold and Siegfried are far less popular with 
even the Wagner enthusiasts than are Walküre and 
Götterdämmerung, and Parsifal has not attracted as 
large an audience as Tristan. Amorg Puccini’s 
works, Suor Angelica and Gianni Schicchi (another 
chef c’oeuvre) cannot hold a candle to Bohème, 
Tosca, and Butterfly for audience popu-arity. Puc- 
cini proves most eloquently that when story and 
score drip with passion, the public goes wild. 
People are also completely enchanted waen they are 
witnessing in an exotic setting problems of love 
which never occur in a lifetime on the block where 
they live or in the offices where they work. 

Fatal ending of tragic love, passions fighting 
taboos, and the scorn of the establ:shment are 
themes with the strongest appeal because audiences 
feel and identify with these situations. Look at the 
three masterpieces of Puccini: hero and heroine live 
together without the benefit of clergy. What 
greater thrill than to witness the gloricus exchange 
of arias between Mimi and Rodolfo, the duets of 
Tosca and Cavaradossi, and the long preparation 
for the “wecding night” by Butterfly amd Pinkerton. 

Verdi too gives us in his most successful works 
eitker love that cannot but lead to disester — Aida 
anc. Radames — or love that is illicit. as in Rigo- 
lettc and Traviata: In Walküre we see tke tragedy of 
incestuous love, and in Carmen we find a weak man 
with a beautiful tenor voice fatally at-racted by a 
gypsy, when all forces of decency have him marked 
as the future husband of a blonde childhood sweet- 
heart who sings the prettiest tunes. 


Rises in the history of opera have there been 
successful comic works. Mozart’s Figaro, Rossini’s 
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Barber of Seville, Wagner’s Meistersinger, and Strauss’s 
Rosenkavalier are the only ones which have remained 
in standard repertory without interruption. 

These four comedies have one significant motif in 
common: the assumption of a false identity by one 
of the principals — Cherubino, Count Almaviva, 
Magdalena, and Octavian. Their disguises serve in 
each case to frustrate the ridiculous lover, who in a 
comedy is the indispensable third party. The ridicu- 
lous thirds are Count Almaviva in Mozart’s Figaro, 
Doctor Bartolo in Rossini’s work, Beckmesser in 
Meistersinger, and Baron Ochs in Rosenkavalier. In 
the first and last of this distinguished quartet, the 
piquancy of the disguise is heightened by having 
the boy’s role acted by a female. It speaks ill for 
the understanding of certain film and opera pro- 
ducers that at times Octavian has been assigned 
to a man. What was intended as delightful and 
amusing masquerade in the original thus becomes 
slightly questionable, semiperverted buffoonery. 

Opera, unlike the spoken dramatic comedy, is 
not the proper medium for social satire. And what- 
ever sociological overtones we might find in Meister- 
singer and Rosenkavalier are more in the eyes of the 
beholders than in the minds of librettist and com- 
poser. The social significance in The Marriage of 
Figaro by Beaumarchais has been eliminated almost 
entirely by da Ponte, notwithstanding the fact that 
many contemporary stage directors bend over back- 
ward to iastill rebellion into the love comedy. The 
jus primae noctis, which in Beaumarchais has all the 
earmarks of an intolerable social evil contributing to 
revolt of the peasantry and the servants, is in The 
Marriage af Figaro only part of a very attractive love 
chase. To make the seigneur’s “right of the first 
night” appear as an intolerable hardship to the 
servant, the lord should be an evil, revolting man 
on whom the public can lavish its hate. But 
Count Almaviva in Figaro is no worse than a very 
active woman chaser. Indeed, there is very little 
in him of a grand seigneur oppressing his servants 
to the point where revolt becomes justified. Social 
satire is an intellectual exercise admirably suited to 
spoken dialogue but out of place with music. 

But why is it that no matter how carefully the 
great comedy score Falstaff is produced, or how 
well it is performed, it retains only a limited at- 
tractiveness which puts it in group two of our 
repertory? 

One of the reasons is that although it contains 
all the elements of a successful comedy, they are not 
effectively related to one another. The protagonist, 
Falstaff, has no connection with the lovers, Nanetta 
and Fenton, and their ultimate good fortune in 
marrying despite the earlier objections by the girl’s 
father is really in no way linked with the central 
comedy. 

Compare the second act finale, when the two 


i a covered „during the chase ‘after Falstaff, with a 
p - similar scene`in the second act of Meister singer, when 














i “who is being fooled, sings to a girl i in the. window, 
“supposing her.to be "Eva. All this is known to Hans 


a “ridiculous lover but in his song contrives to insert 


_the’ shadow of*her father’ ’s house. - ; 
‘In: Falstaff there are two unrelated actions: Ford 


and the love affair of the young’ couple, .who.need 
* pot- even be there to alter the situation; ‘while in 
`< Meistersinger all five prinbipals are, peared 
. bound together: 


i When: Ford visits Falstaff’s residence’ as Mr. Fon- 
‘tana. ' Logically speaking, Ford need not disguise 
- himself ‘since Falstaff’ has’ never met him before; 
* theréfore he. merely assumes, & different, name. 


y cogent motif. =.. |, 


“ésser is.in Me eistersinger, never develops into a řeal 
„character and is made so ridiculous that it is hard 
` “tosconceive why he would ever have been promised 
` the. ‘hand of Ford’s. daughter. Beckmesser, how- 
i ever, has ‘never been chosen by ‘Pogner. 
` qualify through artistry, since Pogner has promised 





“guitor to either. the audience or the girl,- while 
. Dr. Caius has been officially chosen by Ford; being 
“oÉ a ridiculous deportment and revolting appear- 


` the: play. 


i “which, strange to, say, has rarely inspired the finest 
musical -inventions; The great death scene has 
“produced much finer music than the happy ending. 
Think of Gilda, Violetta, Otello, Tristan, Siegfried, 


Of love and death. Wagner makes it into a whole 


- basic: -motif in^many tragic operas; be it in Balló in 
ad Maschera, La Bohème, or Wozzeck. 


aod revival ofthe bel canto operas which. have lain 
dormant for the better part of a hundred ‘and fifty 
“Years; allegedly. for.want of singers. I do not believe 
“that lack.of singers was the reason. -Thére were 


which: are just’as difficult to negotiate- as anything 


4 written 2 thie earlier Italian pel canto > Composers. 


` p Pa 
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_ lovers ‘stand kissing béhind -à screen and are: aie 
a castrati“ 


"Walther and Eva are hidden behind some: bushes ' 
‘beside -Pogner’s house while Beckmesser, the man - 


„Sachs, who not, only, disturbs the: serenade of thè” 


many ‘allusions to the girl sitting with her lover ‘in’ 
"and his - -companions chasing after -the old rogue,- 


E - Disguise, which in the four greatest c comic operas F 
` plays such a large part, is`used, in Falstaff,- too, 


`: Again the device-is there, but not as an essential, . 


‘Dr: Caius, representing in ralstaf what Beck-~ ` 


He may’ 


Eva’ s hand tọ “himi who: will win the. crown of the. 
, Meistersinger,” but this is quite different from hav- .- 
‘dng been. chosen. _Beckmesser is*not an established, i 


anice, the Doctor ‘adds. ag but bans ae to . 


“The comedy ends with the marriage of the. lovers, . 
-and many more. Stronger still is the combination ` 
“philosophy i in Tristan und Isolde, but. it has been a... 


‘Much: has’ been .made recently of the popularity 


i “plenty of singers to perform the roles in Meyerbeer, 


Bel canto was s dependent. on the availability “Ob. 
-The disappearance of castrati as. dis 
„tinguished, singers — or the reluctance to make àn ` 
able. choirboy , into a. inastersinger by castration; ` 
"was a ‘progressive development in European: 
civilization. 
were humanitarian, since, humanitarianism was not © 
_ conspicuous in Western civilization, - I: think that’ 


- with the transition from a ‘small, ‘mostly aristo- - 


‘cratic audience to'a large, middle-class subscription `; 
“public: and with the establishment of permanent 
theaters to replace touring troupes, a:new focus of 
interest began, to determine style, content, and . 


‘But I don’t think that. the reasons. Ear 








purpose of: opera. The, desire was no longer for oo Ka 


2 virtuoso singing by “desexed master voéalists, but’: 
for an artful- expression of the passionate urge bes. 
tween the sexes.. l 

Perhaps it is ‘worthwhile ` to remind e 


-that with Idomeneo, an opera seria with a ‘castrato . ~ 


` in- one of the leads, Mozart” bade: farewell to that | 
` form and ventured next into the Germar Singspiel, 
Abduction From the Seraglio. That the libretto did not’ 
quite come’ up to ‘the great fire and passion . of” 


. lamity. But here we have a forerunner of nine-: 
teenth-céntury operetta, based onthe formula of a - 


serious couple, a gay couple,.a comedian, a certain `“ ` 


Mozart’s all-understanding heart is. a. small ca- p 


` amount of. trouble between the couples, and: án 


inevitable- reconciliation at the finale., a ate 


` 


` teenth çeñtury, particularly in Vienna’ and Buda- 
pest,..undoubtedly deprived, opera of many comic 


-Works and drove ‘composers to. tragic “subjects as |. 


sophisticated ‘people demandéd: moré: than the `- 
facile conflicts and easy solutions offered“ in Op- , 


eretta. Thus. tragedy, passion, and: death -becamė a 


the landmarks of triumphant operas traveling ` over | ' 
` the World stages and still in public. favor. : f 


g 


l L- wouLp be worthy: of an: extensive literary _cri-~ 
tique and analysis to show how a few -operatic 
` archetypes of the eighteenth and early nineteenth : 
century influenced ` the dramatis personae ‘in. later,- 
- works. I think’ particularly. of three operas which.. 
served as models: Mozarts Figaro (1786) and Don. 


‘tory: pieces. With part:of our audiences -it is- a 


‘favorite for, its- wondrously ‘beautiful score, high we . 


The. proliferation Or operettas during the nine- a : 


a ue 


Giovanni (1787), and Beethoven’s Fidelio (1805). : 
The’ latter-is a unique case among the great reper- TE 


ESA 


standard of morality, and more recently, its polit a ‘ 


cal timeliness. ‘Since the: end of World War II, 
revivals of Fidelio have ` been many. and frequent... 


_ Political prisoners and a. ‘tyrannical, corrupt gov- ie Was 


ernor naturally- recall to. mind the ‘Third ‘Reich. ` 


If not_all the public: has taken’ Fidelio to heart as a? i 


much - “as. its’ erence and erfiotional sublimity -* 
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warrant, it. is again for reasons of a nonop=ratic 
book. The story is indeed a paean to a most de- 
voted wife, but opera lovers are out for less ele- 
vating thrills. 

In Rocco, the jailer, there was created a’ proto- 
type whe had several variations in later works The 
money-minded father of the marriageable girl be- 
comes Daland in The Flying Dutchman (1843) Pog- 
ner in Meistersinger (1868), and Faninal in Rosen- 
kavalier (1911). Just as the-Byronic hero everrtually 
becomes Rhett Butler, each of these characters gets 
more strongly and simply drawn with time, and it 
may well be that the development of a dramatic 


` prototype over several decades reveals the public’s 


increasingly jaded taste, which must be stimulated 
to laughter or compassion by ever sharper dra- 
matic devices. 

Rocco manifests his philosophy about money in 
an aria telling the young lovers that without money 
it is difficult to be happy in marriage. (Gustav 
Mahler felt that this greedy sentiment was below 
the general high moral tone of Fidelio and omitted 
the “gcld” aria altogether.) Daland, the Nor- 
wegian sea captain, seeing cases of treasures car- 
ried ashore by the crew of the unknown skipper, 
whom he has just met, is ready on that evidence 
alone to take him home and introduce him to his 
daughter. It is quite clear that the stranger’s 
wealth is for Daland a sufficient passport to accept 
him as Ais future son-in-law. 

In Pogner, cultural snobbery has been acded to 
wealth, and while he wonders in the second act if 
he hasn’t been a bit vain in putting his dzughter 
up as a prize for the best Meistersinger, he is a sym- 
pathetic and yet accurate image, not of the medie- 
val, but of the nineteenth-century rich German 
bourgeois who had to manifest his concern for 
culture if he desired to be a fully respected member 
of society. Finally, in Faninal we see the caricature 
of the moneyed man. A war profiteer, he wil. marry 
off his daughter to a man of the wrong age, boorish, 
unfit for his child, but with a genuine title to be- 
stow. Our Herr von Faninal, willing to pay the 
debts of the impoverished, squandering, whoring 
baron, is a true portrait of many twentieth-zentury 
fathers who sell their daughters for titles, real or 
spurious, at great expense to themselves, and remain 
as oblivious to the human characteristics of the 
intended as Faninal. 

Other characters in Rosenkavalier are drawn more 
radically than their prototypes in Mozart-da 
Ponte’s Marriage of Figaro. Octavian derives in a 
direct line from Cherubino. But whereas Cheru- 
binc chases around the estate to steal a quick kiss 
from a maid or country girl, Octavian spends 
night after night in bed with an older woman. 
The Marschallin herself is an extreme Countess 
Almaviva. Both ladies have been disappointed by 
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negligent husbands; but while the Count comes 
back to his wife from his flirtations for: what we 
assume will be a spotty but still well-matched 
conjugal existence, the Marschal was never loved, 
and we do not expect him back in his wife’s arms. 
It was a marriage ordered by convention, and the 
girl who came from a convent was abandoned or 
neglected by her husband very soon. The Marschal 
spends most of his time hunting big game in the 
southern provinces of the Austrian empire. 

Without detracting from Hofmannsthal’s achieve- 
ment in writing the ‘charming libretto for Rosen- 
kavalier, it is clear from these examples that what is 
hinted at in classic opera is here put very realis- 
tically before us; where one’s imagination is free to 
fill in the details of Cherubino’s chases and the 
Countess’s dreams and yearnings, little is left to 
guesswork when one sees Octavian and the Mar- 
schallin in bed, and hears the details of her forced 
marriage, her early biography, and her later life. 

This comment does not lessen the literary and 
theatrical value of the book; it should serve only 
as a reflection on the culture in our theater, patron- 
ized as it is by people who demand more and more 
explicit acting out of the problems presented by the 
dramatist. 

In Octavian, the A and Faninal, the 
classical prototypes of Cherubino, the Countess, 
and Rocco are easily recognizable. Ochs, seem- 
ingly an original creation, shows how dramatic 
motifs and situations tend to appear over and over 
again because their appeal to the public is. time- 
tested. 

In the first scene of Don Giovanni, Leporello sings 
his famous aria “Madamina.” It is a showpiece 
during which he exhibits to a startled Elvira, 
abandoned by the Don, a list of all the girls who 
over the years have been lovers of his master. It 
is in modern lingo a “little black book,” where 
conquests are noted. It is gaudy and bawdy, a 
piece such as only Mozart in music and Shake- 
speare in words could conceive. 

This aria has its counterpart in Act One of 
Rosenkavalier; the Baron regales the Marschallin 
with his own amorous routines chez Lerchenau, tells 
how he judges the four seasons of the year by their 
suitability to lovemaking, and gives detailed de- 
scriptions of the various types of females whom he 
finds more or less to his liking. He has an entire 
rule book of the mechanics of seduction at the tip 
of his tongue, and delivers it in very spirited, high- 
speed, six-eight time to the alternately amused 
and slightly miffed Marschallin. 

There is a difference between the two pieces; 
Leporello’s aria is not only one of the highlights 
in Don Giovanni, it has become a showpiece on the 
recital platform for bassos who normally do not 
sing Leporello on stage. The role is performed by 
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‘the. buffo, while the principal basso cantante is 
east as Don ‘Giovanni, yet principal bassos are 
_ Happy to sing “Madamina” in concert.. 

“our famous Dons have sung this great aria; its 
_ latter-day successor, the narrative of Ochs, not- 
only never made the recital platform, it is even 
shortened in most performances of Rosenkavalier. 
- The piece, ‘brilliant though it is, presents difficulties 


Most of © , 


OE delivery which make it an’ meen: ‘candidate - 


for, the top tén paso: arias. 


p L sEEMS to me-that each composer is ‘inspired by. 
some different variety of the love. theme and con- 
flict. Whether constant return to a basic motif is a 
"psychological élue to the composer’s own person- 


‘ality, I leave to the amateur analysts to determine. -' 


. Verdi found his best libretti in novels or dramas 
where a love affair between the soprano and the 
: tenor. conflicts with a third party ' (the baritone _ 

‘or:mézzo). These love’ affairs, some platonic, some ` 
< less.so, are “challenged” by fathers in Rigoletto and 

Traviata; by a betrayed husband in Ballo in Mas- 
-chera; by a rival mezzo in Aida; and in Don-Carlo 


In my house there lives‘a lady; free, independent, ` 

~ a lover like ‘myself of solitude, possessing a fortune that ' 
shelters her from all need. Neither I nor’ she owes to 
anyone at all’an.account of our actions.- On the other 
hand, who knows what relationship exists between us? 
What ‘affairs? What ties? What claims I have on her’ 
and she on me? ‘Who -knows whether she is. or is not 
my wife? And if she is, who knows what the reasons 
are for not making the fact public? Who knows whether . 
that is a good thing or a bad one? And even if it is a 
bad thing, who -has the right to ostracize us? I will 


say this,'however: in my house she is entitled toasmuch -` 


respect as myself — more, even; and no-one is allowed 
to forget that on any account. And finally, she has 
every right, both on account of her conduct and her. 
character, to the consideration she never fails to show 
to others. . 


The situation must at times have peta: difficult’ p 
‘for such a public figure as Verdi, and may accoùnt ` 

for the compassionate understanding of irregular.” - 
relationships which he brought to his‘ operas. 


` Mozart is more complex. It seems to me that he * 


developed in'his four late works (Seraglio excepted) . 
the strange and fascinating concept of dividing ~ 


Countess, Cherubino, and Susanna: 


“bý the basso, who happens to be not only the hus- - 


band of-the soprano but ‘also the father -of the 
“tenor, 
< The lower voices usually represent violated social 
p Rigoletto — baritone — knows that the’ 
::Duke is married and has taken but a very temporary 


E fancy to his daughter; father Germont — baritone 


‘— knows ‘that his son’s liaison jeopardizes the 
` chances‘of a proper marriage for his-daughter; Re- 
` nato-—a baritone-—the betrayed husband in 
-Ballo in Maschera, needs no explanation; in Don 
-Car lo the betrayed father and.husband is the King, ` 
_who cannot live in his exalted realm with’ suspected 
“betrayal behind his back; and Amneris — a mezzo. 
‘4 speaks not only as an enraged, jealous-woman, 
‘she personifies a social order which frowns upon a 
= ‘victorious general who prefers the slave daughter 
et the vanquished eniemy to the royal offspring 
"of his own country. 
Just as Verdi showed great ‘preference for the- 
^ couple that rebels against society and is punished, 
_ so did Wagner have a predilection for the hero who 


violates every ground rule of society, yet in the end’, 


Cis? redeemed, mostly by. self-sacrificing, loving 
women. And ‘since Wagner saw himself.in most of 


t his) ' hero-figures, it is perfectly conceivable that 


Verdi, too, portrayed his own life upon the stage. 
` Verdi’s young, wife died in. 1840. In 1847 he met 
“it: Paris the singer Giuseppina Strepponi, who lived 

“with: him for twelve years before they were married. 
, «In 1852 the father of Verdi’s first wife seems to 

hue ‘complained of Miss Strepponi. to Verdi. 

s verdi replied: 


woman into three different parts, In Figaro, 
vanni, Donna Anna, Donna Elvira, and Zerlina;- l 
in Così, Fiordiligi, Dorabella, and Despina; and in . 
Magic Flute, the Queen, Pamina, and Papagena. `: 
In all four works the first-named expresses the more ` 


austere woman, the second sings the most passion- : + 


- ate music, and the third is the cuddly, kittenish, - 
. warm, and primitive girl. 


Mozart, the unique drámatic génius who under- `. 


© stood every facet of life, knew that it was impossible 


to create one role representing woman as he saw. | 
‘and dreamt of her. 
found woman divided into her components; this- . 


He chose libretti-whére he 
adds to the fascination of casting and singing Mo-. ° 


zart roles. 


were exhibited. By writing three good roles, he ` 
enabled ‘three gifted women to,shine. 


Strauss followed Mozart, perhaps: consciously, i in, a 
_ favoring the female voice. 


He excelled in writing - 


. for sopranos and mezzo-sopranos but, unlike Mo- _ 


_ sister, Chrysothemis, who carry most of the score;’ . y 
in, Ariadne the Composer, Ariadne, and. Zerbinetta;  ; . 
in Frau ohne Schatten, the Empress; the ‘dyer’s wife, >: . 


zart, was not equally at home with male voices. 


‘Three women sing. in Rosenkavalier-——the Mar-. ` 


schallin, Octavian, and Sophie; in Elektra it is' the’ - 
protagonist, her mother, Klytemnestra, and her 


and the nurse. 
‘This is no éoineidence: 


. librettists and. then influence them to a degree, 


because a composer must do-so if he is.-to be in- 


‘spired by me text delivered to him. 


in Don Gio- > 


Like Shakespeare, Mozart was a per-.. ack 
former himself and. knew that a company of singers `.” 
would show: up best if all its virtues’ and’ talents - - 


Ciimpeners pick their a 
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Puccini 


‘French | 


Italian ` 
Verdi 
Slav ; 
Mozart ; 


German 


‘Wagner: - 


“OR: Strauss 


Chestnuts 


Carmen 
Faust 
Manon (Massenet) 


The Barber of Seville _. 


Lucia di Lammermoor 
Cavalléria Rusticana 
I Pagliacci - 


Rigoletto 

La Traviata 
Il Trovatore. 
Aida... 


La Bohéme. . 
Madame Butterfly 


‘Tosca 


The Marriage of Figaro” 


Lohengrin 


Tannhduser 


OPERAS THAT SURVIVE | 


Selected by. Erich Leinsdorf 


Vintage Wine 


The Tales of ‘Hoffraann 


Norma 
Don Pasquale 


La Gioconda 


l Un Ballo in Maschera. . 


La Forza del Destino 
Don Carlos 
Otello 


- Manon Lescaut 


Turandot ` 


Boris Godunov 


Don Giovanni 
The Magic Flute 


Fidelio | 
Die Fledermaus 


The Flying Dutchman 
Tristan und Isolde ` 
Die Meistersinger ` 


: Die Walküre se 


. Gétterdimmerung- 


Der Rosenkavalier - 


Salome — 
Elektra 


-Larks’ Tongues . 


Pelléas et Mélisande oir. 


Samson et Dalila 
_ Werther eS 


La Cenerentola 
L’Elisir d’Amore 


Andrea Chénier 


Ernani 

. Macbeth 

Simon Boccanegra 
Falstaff 


La Fanciulla del West 
Il Tabarro 


Gianni Schicchi . 


La Pique Dame 
Eugene Onegin 


The Bartered Bride NES i 
Idomeneo `> 

The Abduction. fom the' 'Seraglio 
„osì fan Tutte `` 4 


‘Orfeo ( Gluck) : 


Der Freischutz.’ 
Wozzeck -~ 


Das Rheingold - 


“ Siegfried 
~Parsifal. 


Ariadne 











tional life beg for improvement. 


‘ment. 


” bilities. 


_ national life” 
_ exist, 
_ of us. 


_inexcusably dirty streets. 


lf THERE is a central theme running through 


America’s domestic problems today, it might be 


’ - described as.the startling unevenness in the quality 
of our national life. 


I shall not argue whether 
that quality is outrageously low compared with 
other Western nations, as our detractors suggest, 
or supremely high, as many superpatriots insist. 
The point is simply that many aspects of our na- 
Poverty blights 
the surface of America, in major areas of our ma- 


-. terial, spiritual, educational, and aesthetic environ- 
We cannot measure our success as a society . 
The - 


by comparing ourselves with poorer nations. 
only fair comparison measures our own achieve- 
ments against:our own potentialities. and capa- 
And who can claim that we are remotely 
close. to fulfilling our potential for sustained ex- 


-cellence in our daily lives? 


‘By “startling unevenness in the gaali of our 
I mean the very sharp contrasts that 
often side by side, in the lives of almost all 
Many of the homes are lavish beyond com- 
pare, yet the facilities for public relaxation in our 
cities can only be called primitive. We have in- 
credible appliances for cleaning our offices, yet 
Private cars are magnifi- 
cently shaped and equipped, but public trans- 


~ portation Systems seem to be operated to test 


passengers capacity to endure- discomfort. Im- 
mense sums are spent to air-condition homes, offices, 


Where I Stand 


by Edward Brooke 


As Allorney General of Massachuseits, Mr. Brooke, frst 
fills the highest elective post held by a Negro in the Uniled States. 
If he wins the Senate seal being vacated by Leverett Saltonstall, 
he will be the first Negro senator- since Reconstruction days. 
A Republican who now.must declare himself on major national 
and foreign policy. issues, he takes his stand in THE CHALLENGE 
OF CHANGE, to be published soon by Little, Brown. In this 
article Mr. Brooke gives his proposals for solving some of the 


_ most pressing of America’s problems at home. 


and public buildings, but insignificant amounts are ` 
allocated to eliminate the dangerous pollution in 
our atmosphere. Stores are stocked with a dazzling 
assortment of goods and products, but schools are 
understaffed and underequipped. ` Comforts of all 
sorts are enjoyed by the majority of Americans, but 
despair, anger, crime, as well as physical decay are 
growing in our spreading slums. Billions of dollars 
are spent for neon signs advertising evéry. con- 
ceivable product, but we “cannot afford” to plant 
trees and flowers in downtown business sections. 
The city dweller can purchase almost all of the 
world’s, most desirable goods, but he cannot pur- 
chase security as he strolls through the park after 
dark. In short, many Americans are being de- 
prived of beauty, comfort, security, and a sense of 


‘well-being because we are failing to solve problems 


_ suburban slums. 


‘thoughtless exploitation. 


which it is in our power to solve. 

Take a ride to the country, and you will see 
similarly startling contrasts. Enormously expensive 
and efficient highways are flanked by billboards, 
junkyards, and other forms of cancerous blight. 
More and more of the roads leading from our cities 
are being transformed into breeding grounds for 
More and more of the country’s - 
unparalleled natural beauty is being ravished by 
The number of. pleasure - 
boats has- multiplied astronomically, but clean 
water in which to enjoy boating, fishing, and 
bathing is rapidly disappearing. More and more, 
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“ness which debase our culture. 


. people have the means to énjoy 7 ‘more and longer 
_ vacations, but unspoiled countrysides and beaches 


are less and less available to most Americans.- We 
have developed superb ingenuity for solving tech- 
nolegical problems and creating technical marvels, 
yet tolerate vast: areas of tawdriness and ugli- 
We seem: to be 
giving to ourselves-with one hand. and taking away 
with thé other. We have not lacked the resources 


“or skill to correct this imbalance. .We: have lacked 


the determination and the leadership to do it. 
‘But there is something.even more disappointing 
in American life than the uneven development of 


our physical resources. Our misuse of human re-. 
sources is far worse. We are the most productive . 


and prosperous natión on earth, yet we tolerate 


“mass ignorance, poverty, and unemployment among 


our people. Some forty million of our people have 
not been able-to cash in on the American Dream. 
In the midst of our plenty and progress, we have 
despair, disillusionment, and defeatism ‘among 
people who are shackled by generations of acquired 


- disadvantages. It is in terms of human lives that 
‘the contrasts in American life are most startling. 


QO THE roughly fifty million American families, 
over a fifth have total family incomes of less than _ 


three thousand dollars a year, less than sixty dollars 


< a week. Five and a half million American families 


— containing over seventeen million people, almost 
half cf therm children — survive on incomes of less 
than two thousand dollars a year, less than forty 
dollars a week. Of America’s “single-person” 

families, five million — roughly 45 percent — have 


` total-incomes of less: than fifteen hundred: dollars 
. a year, and 30 percent’exist on less than one thou-- 


sand dollars a year, less than twenty dollars a week! 

Poverty in America does not mean starvation. 
It. does not mean utter destitution, hunger, or 
homelessness as it.does for hundreds of millions of 
the poor of Asia, Africa, and Latin America. But it 


_does-mean substandard medical care, ‘substandard 


education, and substandard cultural influences, 
al òf which doom the children of the poor to remain 


poor unless blessed by extraordinary ability or great 


good fortune. It means a shorter life plagued by 
more. frequent physical and mental disease; a 
smaller body and a less developed mind. And it 
means passing aimless days on ‘street corners and 
the porches of rural ‘shacks. It means stagnation. 

“The forty to fifty million Americans who are 
living ` in a twentieth-century subculture are the 
rejects- of our otherwise magnificently affluent 


society, people who never had the skills. to “climb 
or who were not allowed to climb aboard, | 


aboard,” 
while American ‘society raced forward. Or they are 
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people whose skills were rendered obsolete by the 
advance. All of them find it increasingly difficult 
to catch up. They are the dishwashers, the harvest 
workers, the sharecroppers, ‘the ` odd-jobmen, the. 
coal miners, the elevator operators, the - ‘displaced 


' conveyor-line operators, the errand boys, the. 
~ nonunionized.- store clerks, the skilled workers dis- 


placed by ‘atitomation — anid. always, the masses 
of untrained, unequipped, and incompetent,. who 
lack that minimum of economic value to break into 
the vibrant world of business and organized’ labor, 
and who must exist, hand.to mouth, on woefully 
inadequate wages. or one form. or another of 


_ dole. 


A conservative. estimate places the riumber of 


- children condemned to almost certain poverty, and 


to rear- ther children in even greater relative 
poverty, at twelve million! Something is drastically 


- wrong when any American child is born with such. 


great odds’ against living- a _ moderately successful 
and happy life. 
There are exceptions, of course, which: are widely 


. publicized for the purpose of suggesting that the 


slum need not stunt'a young person’s growth, but 
on the contrary, should stimulate it. But ‘these 
exceptions are in fact very’ rare. .When shining: 
examples aré cited as proof that the poor’ can, 
rise from the slums, I remember the reaction of 
Senator Robert F. Wagner of New York when he 
was used as such an example. “That is the most 
God-awful’ bunk,” Senator Wagner replied. “I 
came through it, yes. That was: luck, luck, luck. 
Think of the others.” : C 

Social scientists disagree about the statistics of 
poverty. Some .say there are thirty-five million: 
“poor? Americans; others put the figure at fifty 
million. Some feel-a family income of three. thou- 
sand dollars a year constitutes poverty; others put 
that figure at twenty-five hundred dollars.. Some 


. place widows whose sole source: of support. is a 


monthly Social Security check for sixty-five dollars 
—roughly,.the median Social Security benefit for 
widows — in the category of the poor; others place 
them-in a different category. Some say. America’s 
poor number:a fifth-of our popdiatons others place. 
the figure at a third.- 

One can debate the.accuracy and interpretation 


_of these figures, and one can argue about the precise 


point at which a person or a family can be said to 
be living in poverty. But such arguments. are. 


` irrelevant. The essential fact-is that for a large 


number of our people, life is:a grim, degrading 


‘ordeal of bad food, bad health, ignorance, and 


wretchedness. And this in a nation ich: beyond 
belief! 
- Until recently, it was assumed that as. the pro- 


‘ductivicy and wealth of America increased, poverty 


would shrink and eventually disappear; But that 





pe. has: not happened. The -poverty of Americans in 
# the “mainstream” of society has disappeared, but 
-the poverty of the outcasts has solidified into semi- 

5 ” permanence. . 
Mainstream become relatively. poorer compared 
“ with the rest of the nation; more important, the 


` changes for the poor to enter the mainstream have- 


become fewer. The gap, between those who have 


“employable skills or suitable education and those’ 
‘who are unskilled, uneducated, unemployed a 


A ` and- unemployable — grows. greater in direct pro- 
.. portion to the economic and cultural development 
Ta of American- society.: The barriers that: prevent 
Pe immigration from. poor America to rich ‘America 


< are-ever more difficult to scale. 









be This i is one of the gravest problems of contempo- 
RAY , America, a problem which, if unsolved, will 
‘establish a permanently, underprivileged. and hostile: 
y : -class of 3 a fourth ‘of all Americans. 
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the. béginning of history. Most of the world’s peo- 
` ple-have been abysmally poor — too poor to secure 
- enough food ‘for themselves and their families. 
Andmost of the world’s people are still abysmally 
. poor. Why, then, has American poverty become a 
“critical political issue?. 

I think it has become a critical political issue for 


‘critical: the time for its solution has arrived.. The 
“ economic means to eliminate poverty, are at our 

' disposal. 
attack on thé conditions which doom many 
_Americans born in disadvantaged circumstances 
` to. live out their lives and rear their-children in the 


-same circumstances can promise a lasting solution. ` 


‘I såy' “massive? despite, the notoriety attached to 
‘that. word when used in connection with govern- 
j „mert, because the problems are massive; ‘and, they 
Me require | massive efforts to solve them. They re- 
quire a massive invéstment in’ human - resources 
‘to raise the skills of disadvantaged- Americans to 
the: level of the majority, just as any backward 





to-the level of world standards. The investment 


Ze “families, racially oppressed families, and families 
T living: i in urban slums simply cannot make — must 
“soméhow be compensated for. 


t10 But giving’ aid’ and comfort without developing . 
skills and. talents proimises only; more of the same. ` 
We must concentrate. our crore on the individual 


Not only have .those outside ’ the... 


The poor’ become - 
"poorer in a thousand ways, the most tragic of thém . 
inthe ‘opportunity, and the’ambition, to maké ‘it. `- 


Po has ` been a plague on ‘mankind since, 


the sreason that always makes issues politically- 


Only. an all-out, unqualified, massive | 


: ‘ sector’ ‘of any economy requires massive: investment g 
$. in mechanical equipment -to raise its technology . 


„that prosperous parents ordinarily make to’ educate. 
~ themselves and their children — and which. poor. 


‘needs of individual families living in disadvantaged 


circumstances. We: must, in other words, . help. 
disadvantaged Americans help themselves. 
To. help ‘people help themsélvés, we must in the 


-` first place remove the obstacles in our national life 


which tend to keep'the poor and racially’ ‘oppressed ` 


‘and slum dwellers where they are. In other words, 


we must seek out. the flaws in the system which 
tend to perpetuate poverty, segregation, and slums.’ 
We ‘must tear. down the. barriers. in our social, 


‘political, andeconomic ‘institutions that help keep` 
‘Americans disadvantaged. 


Increasing the minimum wage, 
would bring some immediate benefits. 


in the Bureau of the Census, “about fifty percent of: 
[the - poor] are in‘ families headed bya fulltime 
worker whose wages are simply too low to support 


a family.” But a higher minimum wage is often. : 


less important than extending the existing minimum 
to cover workers unprotected by minimum wage 
legislation. 
skilled restaurant help, and unskilled retail workers 
who earn fifty dollars or less.a-week are, if they are 
raising a family, almost certainly doomed to-poverty ~ 
even if they are’ working full time. It isa paradox 
that many of the families who most’ need, the pro- 
tection of minimum wége laws are excluded from 


them. Skilled industrial workers and others whose, 
wages are far above the minimum are protected,. . 


but many working in jobs paying much less than 
the minimum are not. 

The same applies to ‘unemployment insurance. 
It is estimated that as’ many as two out of five. 
workers in the American labor force are not covered 
by the federal-state unemployment insurance 


"system. ‘It is often argued that unemployment i in- 


surance should be increased. „Perhaps that is neces- 


sary in many states. But far more important is the ` Hapa 
expansion of the system to include those workers. . 


who will most likely. suffer chronic or sedsonal ur- | 


' employment —-to include those who most need 


prota uon but are now excluded from it. : 
Recent. statistics indicate that a fifth of the total | 


of America’s poor are aged. In their case, a simple 
‘addition to their income, even a‘small addition in 


percentage terms; would go far toward alleviating 
distress. Relief paymerts too must be increased 
where relief is needed. For in most states the level of 


For example, ‘hospital - workers, un=- 


for example, ` 
According 
‘to Herman Miller, an expert. on poverty statistics: 


1 


At 


relief is appallingly low; it is the difference between’. ~ 


the applicants. resources (plus: the resources of his | =<. 
legally responsible relatives) and a minimum. 
standard set by the’ state. 
` standards aré often themselves below the poverty... 


But these minimum’ 


level. (New York’s relatively liberal welfare grants, ; 
for examiple,. average 25 percent below the esti- 
matéd poverty level.)~ They do not allow the fam- 


ilies’ involved to make the investment in ‘education: 
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sabes 
` people who suffer them. Economically as well as 


and training for. ANE and hei children 
_ necessary to break free from poverty. : 
The simplest kind of reform in terms of govern- 


ment intervention in the economy would be a revi- 
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But they cannot be’ valuable without planning, 


particularly long-range planning. The most suc- 


` cessful American businesses use planning together 
` with experimentation of new techniques in a remark- 


sion of tax laws to ease the burden in lower income 


brackets. Another of the paradoxes in our economic , 


life is that families living below the poverty: line 
pay part — albeit a small. part— of their income 
for taxes even though this expenditure often; in the 
long run, costs the government more than it takes in. 
Even the small sum that these families must pay in 
taxes represents a severe strain on‘ the family’s abil- 
ity to provide itself with the essentials of food, 

‘clothing, and medical care. As a’result, government, 

at one level or another, must fill the gap, and-often 
a greater gap than would have existed were the tax 


ably effective way. The government must learn 


-to imitate business in this respect. Study and plan- 


“ning for the specific needs of specific individuals who 


are segregated racially,..economically, ‘and, cul- 
turally are not an excuse to avoid action. Study 
and planning are an absolute prerequisite for any 


‘kind of intelligent action. 


‘payment abated. Not enough milk and meat in the _ 


diet means sickness and unemployment; not enough 
money for shoes means children do not go to school. 
In the end, the, government pays more to ‘correct 
defects than it collects in taxes from the 


morally, therefore, it makes sense to givé more 
génerous tax benefits to poor families and especially 
to the aged and widows: 

A reverse, Gr negative, income tax < ought to be 


` _ seriously considered as a means of raising income. 
of the disadvantaged to an established minimum _ 


level. This idea was once considered revolutionary. 


But now, based on the fact that the potential ex- 


emptions of many poor families exceed’ their in- 
comes, it appears more and more logical. In other 


- words, the father of a family of six who earns $3000 


-à year ‘and has exemptions totaling $3600 for that 
year, thus incurring no tax liability, would receive 
$600 from the federal government, which is the 
amount of his total exemptions over and above his 
-total income. The $600 would be paid by a federal 


` appropriation or from “found money” — money 


collected by the Internal Revenue in. interest and 
penalties for late payment of income taxes. If this 


sounds like outlandish charity, it ought to be re-. 


membered that such a family often costs the local, 
state, and’ fedéral government far more than six 
hundred dollars in a year in terms of welfare services. 
Such a direct payment might in fact be simpler, 
more effective, and more economical. We grant 
special tax exemptions to many individuals and 
businesses in. special circumstances, ‘such as the 
. depletion allowance given to the petroleum industry 
as an incentive: to find- more oil. Why not use our 
tax laws to combat poverty — as a form of assist- 
ance to the oppressed to help themselves. i 


Ån of these measures and others ‘to correct 


. institutional flaws in our system can bè valuable. 


The Democrats have struck out in every pos- 
sible. direction without the elementary. planning 
which is the required first step for any kind of 
successful program, governmental or nongovern- 
mental. ‘We are now witnessing under a Demo- 
cratic Administration a proliferation, of ‘agencies 
and.a potpourri of anti-poverty programs which 
were thrown together slapdash and bear no resem- 
blance to a coordinated, controlled, step-by-step 
series of actions that would constitute. an authentic 


_ War on poverty. In fact, present programs, far from 


being coordinated, appear to be operated, in com- 


` petition with one ‘another, as if the real war were 
„between federal, state, and local agencies instead of 


against poverty. Each agency— and there are 
literally dozens of them — seems determined to 
“grab a piece” of a poor family and hang on to it, 
struggling to enhance its own power and prestige’ 
by proving its approach is best. As with so many 
programs sponsored ‘by the Democratic Party, 
the emphasis has been on protecting the institutions 
and their prerogatives, rather than on the indi- 
viduals whom the institutions: are created to serve.’ 
We have embarked on a war which America 
cannot afford to lose, yet embarked on it ill pre- 
pared, ‘ill equipped, and ill led. The cause is simply 
too important to allow its implementation to be 
left in incompetent hands. We need organization, 


` skillful and. humane administration, modern ac- 


counting’techniques, and above all, we need plans. 


.We need blueprints drawn by experts, by people 


appointed, on the basis of professional expertise, not 
political patronage. ; 

- The ability to help oneself is dasendent primarily 
upon a variety of sources. But surely the principal. 


` source is education. Only education can break the. 
. heritage of disadvantage and defeatism now ‘handed 


down from generation to generation. Only educa- 
tion can equip the underprivileged to make their 


_own way in a free-enterprise system. 


We have been clinging to a traditionally de- 


- signed educational systém.. As an example, the 
nine-month school period and the three-month 


vacation period are a heritage from our. agricultural 


. past, which does not characterize our country at-the 


present time. The children who were excused. 


. from school in the summer months to work on'the 


ey est ¿precisely where they should be best. 
B òf” three of America’s unemployed, workers lack 
~: a high school ‘education. 
y © of.sixth-grade students are below sixth-grade norms; - 


. . education, 





farm ‘do not work on ‘the farm anymore. And the‘ 


great . ‘majority of them are unable to ‘find jobs. 
` The educational facilities of the nation are poor- 
Two out 


-In Harlem, 80 percent. 


‘almost all high school students in Harlem are below 
standard norms — eleven out of twenty are unable 
to. graduate. "Ït has been-estimated that 50 percent 
t0:.75 percent of slum children are failing to get a 


thinimal high school education in our public school ` 


system. In Cook County, Illinois, .85 percent of 


those receiving welfare aid did not graduate from ` 


high school, and the national figure may be as high 
as`90 percent. In termis of preparing disadvantaged 


childrén to make use of American opportunity, our | 
= educational resources are sadly underdeveloped. ` ` 


Nothing | can reverse this .trend except a vast 
i "educational program that ‘will give the disadvan- 
> taged a fighting chance to catch upi. Since their 


domestic environment is inferior to that of “normal”? : 


‘Americans, their schools must be made not equal, 
’ Dut.better, than the average schools. ` 


m harder: Since they have’ been subjected to. poorer 

a -cultural influences throughout their childhood, they 

i must be given exposure to cultural influences which 
` are not équal, but richer. 

i Only by investing more in. education in a the’ next 

E> few. | generations can we avoid spending far more for 

‘doles in perpetuity. Massive improvement in our 


educational system will be the cheapest approach 


n in the Jong run, and we. cannot expect private funds 
“and foundations to do the job. alone. 


’-. Measuréd in terms of the needs, President John- 


;_son’s ‘poverty program is pitifully inadequate and 
‘misdirected. At best, it is a rearguard action in a 
‘loging’ cause. 
people’ trapped in slums must .be provided with 
grammar and..high school, education, vocational 


thing yet proposed by either political party. g 
'¢ [n-addition, a national educational training corps 
staffed- by thousands of professional’ teachers — 


paid ‘substantial prerhiums to work in slum areas, 


just’ as soldiers are paid premiums for combat duty 
— must’ be established’ with the specific goal of 


eliminating the’ educational gap. Such a corps . 


could. serve during a period of transition while we 


rethink and retool our total approach to éducation. - 
wT short, we must declare war on educational de- 


ficiency, and we must wage it with the same energy, 


‘efficiency, and willingness to spend money. with , 


l which the cold war is waged. No single campaign or 
seriés’ of campaigns will be satisfactory. We must 


E ‘ tee OF : moy a aoe 


_ upper class, nor the working class. 


aa Since they are ~ 
“discouraged from competing for the Good Life ` 
F ‘almost from the moment of birth, they must be ` 

i encouraged by: -educators to work not as- chard, but 


To make ours-a winning cause, the | 


and adult education far’ beyond any-- 


e 3 aN 


commit ourselves to a ‘protracted war in Which 


-` victory will méan: the growth and development of > 


young people; with roughly the same talents, qual- 


- ificåtions; and ambitions,. regardless of where they | 
happen to. live or the color.of their skin. . Nothing’ za . 


. less than this ‘promises success. Obviously, invest- ` 
ment and dedi¢ation are required on a scale never 
- Before: approached i in American public education. 
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N O OFFENSIVE against poverty, TERI oppression; - 
- slums, and the, myriad. of other problems can: suc-` ` 


ceed without increasing expenditures. But let me 
make one thing absolutely clear. We are not going: 
to lose money or weaken America’s economic system. 
‘by helping in the solution’ of these problems. 
group will suffer — not the middle class, nor the- 
On the con-" 
- trary, the chronically. poor will get richer, but so_ 
will everyone. else. 
econothically as well as morally: f 

, An all-out effort.to help the disadvantaged: to 
join the mainstream of American life’ would. be one- 
of, the wisest and -most profitable investments in 
our national history.” An investment to bring these 
people into the mainstream — as buyers. and sup- 
pliers of every. kind of goods and services — will pay 
enormous rewards. It will add at least thirty billion 


dollars each year to the gross national product — ` 


No ` 


wi 


Every American’ will benefit 2a 


Ti 


mw te 


and more, as the skills, and with these the buying bade 


power, of the now disadvantaged increase. And’ 
this, of course, speaks only of the findncial rewards. 
The real return must, be measured - in terms of 
. human lives. ` : 


The .money for the’ federal programs “would: -.4:° 


come from increased spending by: the federal gov-, ` 
i ernment. 


-Increased spending increases the gross- 
national product. Increased’ national income. would: 
come from increaséd productivity. Tax revenues” 
‘out of the increased national income would pay. 
for the debt. This would mean an increase in taxes ` 
but more of an increase in'income.. The debt would- 


be an internal debt which. the ‘people owed to'each : 


other. . The people: pay the taxes, but. they also .. 
receive the interest on thé debt. ` ; 

This is not.a simple or painless way to finance. 
our-proposed programs. I believe there are no 
simple or painless ways: It will require a- large, 
` expenditure of government funds; it will mean new 


efforts in the public sector of our economy. I think > 


there is no-other way to reach our goals. i 
Consider - the alternatives. 


Unléss substantial : 


gains — or at- least realistic: hope for substantial’ -. 3 


gains — are achieved soon, America will continue". ~~ 


to be plagued: by demonstrations, bitterness, vio” 
lence, or the fear of them. We will- continue to 
spend “huge. maonthly. sums for ‘welfare Paes 
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relief payments, and other measures which, by 


nature, solve nothing but can supply merely a 
minimum of temporary and expensive relief. Are 
we willing to keep sending our children to schools 
whose standards are lowered by children reared in 
material and cultural poverty, or to keep paying 
large tuition fees at private schools to escape that 
necessity? Are we willing to keep enduring the 
disastrcus side effects of poverty and discrimination 
—crime, illegitimacy, and wasted human and 
economic potential — in our cities? (No one has 
calculated the total costs of these side effects in dol- 
lars, but surely it is many times greater -annually 
than the total cost for a massive ten-year program 
of re-education. It costs the taxpayers of New 
York, for example, $7000 to rear a single child 
on relief to the age of seventeen.) 

Are we willing to keep paying for the poor and 
the racially disadvantaged in a hundred ways, to 
keep living side by side with ugliness, ignorance, 
cynicism, and resentment? These things will not 
disappear by themselves; on the contrary, left 
alone, or treated haphazardly as they have been 
treated, they can only intensify. We will have to 
pay more and more relief for unwed mothers living 
in the slums; we will have to pay greater and 
greater sums to battle, less and less effectively, 
urban crime. We are deeply disturbed by these 
aspects of American life, but we cannot wish them 
away. Our national life will continue to be dis- 
turbed until we commit ourselves to eliminating 
therm in the only realistic way possible, by elimi- 
nating the conditions that cause them. 


Te Republican Party has traditionally felt that 
the principal function of government is helping 
people to help themselves. Now it has the oppor- 
tunity to discharge that function on a scale unprece- 
dented in American history. We have traditionally 
belisved in investing funds wisely rather than 
spending profusely for projects which offer no 
promise of return. Now we have an opportunity 
for investment in the future of the country which 
not only will give a dollar’s value for a dollar spent 
but also will produce enormous profits. We have 
traditionally argued that the Democrats have 
temporized and faltered, rushing from one expe- 
dient welfare measure to the next because they do 
not fully understand the nature of America’s prob- 
lems. Now the opportunity is ours to demonstrate 
an understanding of the real issues confronting the 
nation and to offer lasting solutions rather than 
everlasting subsidies. 

We have traditionally believed that individual 
initiative made America great, and that govern- 
mental programs which sabotage initiative are in 
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the long run self-perpetuating or self-defeating. We 
have recognized that America has thrived on 
differences and that the American melting pot 
was never intended to produce a bland gruel-like 
American who thinks like his neighbor, looks like 
his neighbor, and talks and acts like his neighbor; 
that it was never intended to blur the complexity, 
the diversity, or the wonder of difference among 
Americans. And we have led the fight against the 
repression of individuality. Now we have an 
opportunity to protect individualism by encourag- 
ing individual effort on the part of tens of millions 
of Americans. 

The Democrats are known as great theorizers and 
great idealists, but they seldom follow through in 
any measure relative to their basic idealism. 
Already the present Democratic Administration has 
begun to hedge on its concept of the Great Society. 
President Johnson has encountered considerable 
difficulty in finding competent, hard-nosed man- 
agers for his programs. No matter what the 
Administration’s speeches and press releases say, 
the President has already begun to retreat from his 
commitments to domestic solutions, giving as the 
reason the growing burden of Vietnam. The 
reason is understandable, and I don’t think that 
anyone who believes in our commitment in Vietnam 
is going to object to the President’s cutting back 
on his Great Society to honor that commitment. 
But President Johnson should have recognized that 
as the Vietnam war began to escalate, his Great 
Society would never be able to get under way 
with any real effect so long as he was determined 
to employ the vast amount of resources which he 
has allocated to. Vietnam. The assumption from 
all of this is that the Johnson Administration has 
played politics as usual, promising everything to 
everybody and forgetting the hard realities which 
face the nation. 

I fully realize that in the area of foreign affairs 
any Administration, Republican or Democratic, 
will constantly have to alter certain domestic 
expenditures for international commitments. But 
what the nation needs in this crucial moment in 
our history is administrative strength and business 
tenacity which, though pursuing an inteélligent 
foreign policy, will keep a constant vigil on domestic 
policies and expenditures and as a result see vital 
domestic programs to fruition. 

A Republican Party which will not forget reality 
and which will draw upon its hard business training 
and administrative follow-through is best equipped 
to solve our complex national probléms. It is 
time for the Republican Party to act. For these 
are times when cursing the darkness has become 
unacceptable to the vast majority of American 
people. The vast majority is waiting for us to strike 
the match. 
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Fourth of July i in Maine | 
(For Harriet Winslow) 


= , ; Another summer! Our Independence 


Day Parade, all innocence. 


of children’s costumes, helps resist 


the communist and socialist. 


Five nations: Dutch, French, Englishmen, 


-~ Indians, and we, who held Castine, 


rise from their graves in combat gear — 


‘world-losers elsewhere, conquerors here! 


Civil Rights clergy face again 


_ the scions of the -good old strain, . 


the poor who always must remain. 
poor ‘and Republicans i in Maine, 
upholders of the ‘Ametican- Dream, ’ 


: who will not sink and cannot swim — 


O Emersonian self-reliance, 
O lethargy of Russian ae i 


High noon. Each child has won his blue, ` 
`> red; yellow ribbon; and our statue, 


a dandyish Union Soldier, sees - 
his fields reclaimed by views and spruce — 


‘he seems a convert to old age, 


small, callous, elbowed off the stage, 
while the canned martial music fades ` 


"from scene and ‘green — no more’ parades! - 


Blue. twinges of mortality 
remind us the theocracy 
drove in its stakes here to command 
the infinite, and gave this land 

a ministry that would have made 
short work of Christ, the Son of God, 
and then exchanged His crucifix, 
hardly our sign, for politics. 


~ 


This white Colonial frame house, 
willed downward, Dear, from you to 
still matters, the Americas’ 

best artifact produced en masse. ` 


_ The founders’ faith was in decay, 


and yet their building seems to say: 
“O every time I take a breath, 
My God you are the air I breathe.” . 


New England, everywhere I look, 
old letters`cruimble from the Book, 


- China trade rubble, one more line - 


unraveling from the dark design 
spun by God and Cotton Mather = 
our bel età dell’. oro, another a 
bright thing ‘thinner than a cobweb, 
caught in Calvinism’s ebb. 


Dear Cousin, life is much the same, 


‘though only fcssils know your name 
- here since you left this solitude, 


gone, as the Christians say, for good. ~ 


. Your house, still outwardly i in form 


lasts, though no emissary come 
to watch the garden running: ‘down, i 
or photograph the propped-up barn. 


p-a 


If memory is genius, you 

had Homer’s, enough gossip to 
repeople Trollope’s Barchester, 

nurse, negro, diplomat, down-easter, 
cousins kept up with, nipped, corrected, 
kindly, majorfully directed, 

though family furniture, decor, 

and rooms redone meant almost more. 


How often when the teléphone 
brought you to us from Washington, 
we had to look around the room 

to find the objects you would name — 
lying there, ten years paralyzed, 

half blind, no voice unrecognized, 

not trusting in the afterlife, 

teasing us for a carving knife. 


O high New England summer, warm 
and fortified against the storm 

by nightly nips you once adored, 
though never going overboard, 
Harriet, when you used to play 

your chosen Nadia Boulanger 
Monteverdi, Purcell, and Bach’s 
precursors on the Magnavox. 


Blue-ribboned, blue-jeaned, named for you, 


our daughter cartwheels on the blue —— 
thay your proportion strengthen her 

to live through the millennial year 
Two Thousand, and like you possess 
friends, independence, and a house, 


_ herself God’s plenty, mistress of 


your tireless sedentary love. 


Her two angora guinea pigs 

are nibbling seed, the news, and twigs — 
untroubled, petrified, atremble, 

a mother and her daughter, humble, 
giving, idle and sensitive. 

Few animals will let them live. 

Only a vegetarian God 

could look on them and call them good. 


Man’s poorest cousins, harmonies 

of lust and appetite and ease, 

little pacific things, who graze 

the grass about their box, they praise 
whatever stupor gave them breath 

to multiply before their death — 
Evolution’s snails, by birth, 
outrunning man who runs the earth. 


And now the frosted summer night-dew, 
brightens, the north wind rushes through 
your ailing cedars, finds the gaps; 
thumbtacks rattle from the white maps, 
food’s lost sight of, dinner waits, 

in the cold oven, icy plates — 

repeating and repeating, one 

Joan Baez on the gramophone. 


And here in your converted barn, 
we burn our hands a moment, borne 
by energies that never tire 

of piling fuel on the fire; 

monologue that will not hear, 

logic turning its deaf ear, 

wild spirits and old sores in league 
with inexhaustible fatigue. 


Far off that time of gentleness, , 
when man, still licensed to increase, 
unfallen and unmated, heard 

only the uncreated Word — 

when God the Logos still had wit, 
to hide his bloody hands, and sit 

in silence, while His peace was sung. 
Then the universe was young. 


We watch the logs fall. Fire once gone, 
we’re done for: we escape the sun, 
rising and setting, a red coal, 

until it cinders like the soul. 

Great ash and sun-of freedom, give 

us this day the warmth to live, 

and face the household fire. We turn 
our backs, and feel the whiskey burn. 





A: THE close of his long and remarkable life, 
Albert Schweitzer was widely mourned and hon- 
ored, especially in the United States and in Western 
Europe. For millions of white people he had be- 
come a symbolic figure, the archetype of the good 
man, his peaceful and devoted life standing in 
sharp contrast to the epoch of violence and terror 
which opened in Europe in the year following his 
departure for Africa. More than that; I believe he 
had become something of a symbol of atonement. 
In the symbolic life of Albert Schweitzer, we whites 
administered to ourselves our own absolution for 
our African sins. 

It is true that toward the end a few clouds had 
darkened this picture a little. Albert Schweitzer’s 
reputation had never stood quite as high in the 
medical world, or indeed in the missionary world, 
as it did among laymen. It came to be known that 
the views of Schweitzer, to the effect that simple 
people needed a simple hospital, had become a 
barrier to medical progress. But the fact that 


Schweitzer, in advanced old age, was not progres- 


sive either in policy or practice did not seem either 
strange or particularly discreditable. The ram- 
shackle little hospital at Lambaréné, in an Africa 
which now had some excellent and well-equipped 
modern hospitals, added a touch of pathos to his 
Photograph “Dance Headdress” by Eliot Elisofon. 


Africa’s Answer 
to Schweitzer 


by CONOR CRUISE O’BRIEN Though he was 
aman of legendary virtues, did Albert Schweitzer really understand 
the Africans among whom he lived for much of his life? Not 
“sufficiently, says the distinguished diplomat and writer Conor Cruise 
O’Brien, and many in Europe and America share the late doctor’s 
narrow and incurious opinions.about Africans. This essay grows 
oul of Mr. O’Brien’s experience as a major UN political adviser 
during the Congo explosion and his three years as vice-chancellor of 
the University of Ghana. He is now Regents Professor and Albert 
Schweilzer Professor of the Humanities at New York University. 


last years but could not diminish the credit due to 
his pioneering work and sacrifice. And though 
the word paternalist came to be heard in relation 
to Schweitzer even in the West, I doubt whether 
the word was actually considered to be any kind 
of charge outside certain restricted liberal and 
left-wing circles. In general, what we may call the 
Schweitzer legend remained in being. 

When I speak of the Schweitzer legend, I do not 
mean to stigmatize as fable the view that Schweitzer 
was a man of exceptional virtue — in every sense 
of that word — a man who had an exacting faith, 
and acted on it, a man who made great sacrifices in 
order to go out and help the most helpless people 
he could find. That much I believe to be not 
legend but truth. It is also true, I believe, that 
Schweitzer held, and never significantly modified, 
the narrow and above all incurious opinions about 
Africans which were prevalent in the Europe of 
his day — and are indeed still widely held both in 
Eastern and Western Europe, as well as in America, 
although the character of their formulation has 
changed and diverged. Under these opinions the - 
African is a naked being in more than a physical 
sense; he is a being without history, without tradi- 
tions other than bestial superstitions, without any 
art or music of importance, without skill or energy, 
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and with only dubious capacity for acquiring any 
of these things. Such, generally, were Schweitzer’s 
opinions, if we may judge by both his statements 
and his silences. 

Those who uncritically admired Albert Schweit- 
zer largely shared these opinions and approved this 
attitude. The sanctification and perpetuation of 
this set of habits around the name and fame of a 
good, old-fashioned, prejudiced man is what I 
mean ky the Schweitzer legend. In Europe and 
America, this legend has not met significant chal- 
lenge. Africa, however, is another matter. 


Arau reservations about Schweitzer are not, 


based solely on exception taken to a broadly pa- 
ternalist attitude, or on statistical computations of 
the balance of good and evil in the colonial heritage, 
or even on tke implicit racism which Africans have 
discerned in his writings, though that is not without 
importance. The immediate and specific reason 
for Schweitzer’s unpopularity among most Africans 
who have heard of him, with the exception no doubt 
of his patients at Lambaréné, is the political 
stand he took, after the end of the Second World 
War, when African demands for independence be- 
came insistent. At this time Albert Schweitzer put 
the weight of his great authority and reputation as 
a lifelong friend of Africa against any early granting 
of independence. Inevitably, African nationalists 
came to regard him as an enemy; nor has this view 
been modified by the lapse of time. 

It is curious that the very essay of Schweitzer’s, 
“Our Task in Colonial Africa,” which was most 
objectionable from an African nationalist point of 
view at the time contains insights into .certain 
realities which many strong African nationalists 
are today actually concerned to emphasize. 
Schweitzer wroie, about ten years before the first 
African colony emerged to independence: 


Colonies can become independent only in the sense of 
remaining nominally free political creations that belong 
to the former motherland as members of her empire. 
This means a more or less far-reaching limitation of 
their freedom, a limitation in which they voluntarily 
acquiesce. . . . The problems of this limited freedom 
may be concealed in formulas but they may not be 

~ done away with. They will give rise to continual con- 
flicts. ... A freedom that can only be a limited 
freedom creates a false situation whose consequences 
no one can foresee. - 


African nationalists would reject this formulation 
as it stands, but they increasingly recognize the 
phenomenon which Schweitzer predicted: the 
phenomenon of neocolonialism. No region in 
tropical Africa has better exemplified the fulfillment 
of Schweitzer’s prophecies than the region he knew 
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best: Gabon. Gabon became independent in 1960. 
Its first President, Léon M’ba, immediately gave 
proof of that voluntary acquiescence in the limita- 
tion of freedom of which Schweitzer spoke. ‘‘With- 
out very substantial external aid,” said M’ba, 
“we cannot ensure our defense, the stability of our 
currency, the development of our country and the 
improvement of our standard of living. These are 
considerations that must guide us in our common 
attitude. . . of loyalty vis à vis the Community, 
France and General de Gaulle.” 

It was clear from this that Gabon was indeed 
what Schweitzer said it would be: a nominally free 
political creation belonging to the former mother- 
land as a member of her empire. This was achieved 
mutually by the voluntary acquiescence of men 
like M’ba. Then the conflicts, which Schweitzer 
had also predicted, began. The natives, as he had 
pointed out, found it hard to understand why com- 
plete freedom could not be given them. A popular 
uprising broke out. M’ba was deposed; the epoch 
of voluntary acquiescence was over. Then the 
French Army intervened and restored M’ba. The 
limitations of freedom were fixed; they did not 
in this case depend on voluntary acquiescence. 

On an enormously greater scale, with greater 
complexities and on the heights of tragedy, the 
Belgian Congo went through an essentially similar 
experience. There, however, it began with a failure 
on the part of Patrice Lumumba to yield the volun- 
tary acquiescence expected of him — this, after 
many vicissitudes, led to the installment in his place 
of the acquiescent Moise Tshombe, and to the ac- 
ceptance by the Republic of the Congo, in relation 
to Belgium and Western interests, of essentially 
the same limitations of freedom which most of the 
rest of French-speaking Africa had had to accept 
in relation to France. 

As a result of more flexible and farsighted policies 
pursued by Britain, and of more mature African 
leadership, the newly independent countries of 
English-speaking Africa have not been made to 
undergo political subordination. But their leaders 
are aware, and some of their followers even more 
acutely aware, that economic independence has 
so far eluded their grasp, and they become more 
conscious of the long-term political implications of 
this. Thus African nationalists, who formerly had 
stressed the readiness of their countries for freedom, 
now tend to stress the partly illusory nature of the 
political freedom which they have in fact obtained. 

On the other hand, those who, with Schweitzer, 
had stressed in the days before independence that 
political freedom in Africa could be.only nominal, 
not real, now profess not to understand the meaning 
of the word neocolonialism in any part of Africa 
and affect to believe that those statesmen like 
M’ba and Tshombe and President Tsiranana of the 
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voices’ of their countries. 
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; < Åu of tropical Africa remains ih economic de-. 
„pendence on- Western Europe’ and the United 
States; most, though not all, of tropical Africa re- 
` mains under some degree of politiċal tutelage, rang- 


*. | ingfrom preponderant influence of outside. powers, 
and interests to full and effective political control. 


©- by these interests. And: to the south of. this “neo- 
_colonial” zone stretches the “palaeocolonial” terri- 
“tory of southern Africa, the Portuguese territory 
|’ of Angola, the territory of Mozambique, settler- 


ne clay Repubiie speak ‘the free and: unimpeded E 






noble .one, ‘and has the power of capturing. youngi! 
imaginations. Ghana’s own borders, so frequently 
sealed, are a-reminder of the distance between’ hope 
and reality- The divergencies ‘between the real 


* .concerlis and aspirations of not merely individual . 


countries but. whole regions of the continent remain 


` profound. 


I heard a gifted and enthusiastic young Sudariese ; 


` -lecture a Ghanaian audience on “African Unity and . 


f “ruled Southern Rhodesia, and the ultimate bastion .. 


< of ruthless and open racism in the. Republic of 
. South Africa. 

In the earlier. heady days of African indepen- 

` dence, when: Prime Minister Harold Macmillan’s 


$ 


- - “wind of change” had not lost its freshness, African _ 
'. nationalists seem to have thought that the inde-, 
“pendence of tropical Africa would. speedily and ` 


‘almost automatically bring about the deliverance _ 


“l ofthe Africans under white rule in southern Africa 


“also. What has happened, however, is that instead 
“tof tropical Africa spreading its power and influence 
` south, 


‘ South ‘Africa sincé his Katanga days, has been in- 
stalled as prime minister of the largest and richest 
country in tropical Africa; South African mer- 
“cenaries have crushed, for a time at least, the 
` _ sporadic Congolese rebellions against what he 
Ło «` represents. And the independent- African states, 
%7 “because of their economic and military weakness 
‘and because of their divisions, have been unable 
“to do anything effective in reply to this challenge. 
-~ To transform this false situation of limited free- 
dom — to use, Schweitzer’s terms — two` possible 
-solutions are being urged. One is the solution of 
“African unity now,” the constitution by the inde- 


r 


` pendent African countries of a continental African 


Arab Nationalism.” ‘His theme turned out to bê`- 


‘mainly. Israel, with reflections ọn how. non-Arab `-- 


African states had. betrayed the cause of African. 


unity by failing to give support to the Arabs against `: 


Israel. His Ghanaian audience heard him politely., : 
At the end, béing chairman, I called for questions. 


The ‘first question put to the speaker was: “Mr: . 


Salah, when we have African unity, won’t you ` 
have to stop being an Arab?” After hearing this - 
and other similar questions and the speaker’s im- 


passioned replies, I left the meeting with the feeling’ . ` 
-that African unity was not around the ccrner. 


As for mass revolution, I remember a conversa-: 
tion with the Chinese ambassador in Accra, a schol- -. 
arly’ diplomat. We had been talking about the ` 
Congo, and’I had said something about my depres- 


‘sion at the recent turn of events in that country — 


southern Africa has spread its - influence ` 
“north. Moise Tshombe, a friend of the rulers of 


‘it was just after the installation of Tshombe and his’ 


mercenaries in Léopoldville. The ambassador 
smiled a very Chinese smile and sdid: “There is no- 


` reason for discouragement — think of all this as part ~ 


of one process of political education — theirs, Doc- - 


.tor.O’Brien, and yours.” It was clear. fror his cón- 


versation that he saw developments in Africa even- 
tually taking the same course as in Asia and that 
he believed that the installation of an obvious 
foreign puppet, under’ the protection of. foreign 
mercenaries, was favorable to this process and 


therefore to be welcomed at the present stage — | > 
just as the Japanese puppet government in Man- : -. 


‘churia had played its part in ‘the process leading 


Eni - government. This is publicly and strongly urged, .. 


most prominently by President Nkrumah of Ghana. 
` Thè second solution, which, for obvious reasons, is 


2  . tionary mass “movements of workers and peasants 
. will sweep aside the present. bourgeois nationalist 
` governments and that revolutionary forces on a 
-scale comparable with those of the Far Pant will 
-be unleashed. E 
- How realistic is either’ expectation? mig ee 
President Nkrumah of Ghana is a shrewd tacti- 


‘cian, ‘and it may be granted, that -his slogan of. 
unity now”. serves.for the monient a much needed , 


_' purpose of raising the morale of African nationalists 
"in various parts of the continent. 


less: openly referred to, is ‘that’ genuinely revolu- | 


The ideal is’a 


TA 


- hardly any. independent power- themselves. 


.own experience, hopes, and fears. 


to the creation of Communist China. ; 

It must be said that this concept is both intellec- 
tually and otherwise more formidable than the - 
concept that a genuine African Union government, 
with real powers, is likely to be established by the 
present African governments, some of which have’ 


certainly true that the Western powers.have com- 
ported themselves in the Congo:in the manner best 


calculated to convince the Congolese of the desira- , has 


bility of Communism. That said, the Congo is not. — 
the Yangtze, nor ‘do. the history, economy, and 


social, cultural, and linguistic composition of Africa 4 A 


at all closely resemble those of China. The Chinese, 
like all the other protagonists in what is how a multi-_ 


"lateral cold war, seem to see Africa through. an 


intellectual grid established by the pattern of their- 


PES 
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have their own patterns and are not likely to fit 
entirely into any of these grids. 

Nor can they keep entirely out of them: the 
cold war is, and is likely long to remain, one of the 
greatest forces fashioning African destinies. It is 
true that no one admits to waging cold war in 
Africa. Arnold Rivkin in Africa and the West has 
told us, for example, that the United States “sought 
persistently to keep the cold war out of the Congo.” 
For the other side, Jack Woddis in Africa; The 
Way Ahead says that “closer relations between 
Africa and the socialist states, far from bringing 
the cold war into Africa, would serve notice on the 
cold war mongers to keep out and leave Africa in 
peace.” These official pictures are strikingly similar: 
for each side “the cold war” is a term descriptive 
of the other fellow’s activities; “keeping the cold 
war out” means keeping the other fellow out, or 
pushing him out, as in the Congo; “peace” means 
the attainment of one’s own predominant influence 
in an African country or in Africa generally. 

The cold war, though few speak well of it, has 
brought benefits as well as damage to Africa. For 
its sake most of the metropolitan powers speeded 
up colonial development plans and programs for 
self-government; for its sake too East and West 
have competed in offers of economic and technical 
aid. Without the cold war it is not likely that the 
economic development of either Ghana or Nigeria 
would have been as rapid as it has been. 

The cold war is not a uniform phenomenon: 
that which brought benefits to Ghana and Nigeria 
brought only ruin to the Congo. There are cold- 
war variants which are as near to “‘peaceful co- 
existence” as our imperfect world is likely to yield 
for some time to come; there are other variants 
in which combinations of Machiavellianism, greed, 
overconfidence, and panic produce disaster and the 
risk of war. In situations of the latter type, Chinese 
faith in the impending triumph of Communism 
throughout the world has played a part — a part, 
however, of which the importance in Africa has 
certainly been exaggerated. A larger part has been 
played by the crusading or galloping form of anti- 
Communism which is likely to grip certain poli- 
ticians and diplomatic representatives and which 
is so easily exploited by international financial in- 
terests in places like the Congo. 

Those of us who do not believe in the impending 
collapse either of capitalism in the United States 
or of Communism in the Soviet Union and China 
are obliged to attach most of our hopes for the future 
to a reciprocal decline in the crusading spirit and to 
a spread of that salutary stodginess which has 
marked Russian foreign policy in recent years. Such 
a decline, implying a diplomatic sophistication of 
the cold war rather than its unlikely cessation, would 
give Africa a breathing space. 
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AFRICA’S ANSWER TO SCHWEITZER 


If the day comes, as I believe it may, when the 
news of a “right-wing” coup in Fada N’Gurma or 
the capture of Nyunzu by the Kitawala no longer 
engenders either panic or undue elation in either 
camp, then the time will also be ripe for a more 
radical reconsideration of policies and attitudes 
involving the discarding of the element common to 
the thinking of Schweitzer and Woddis: the assump- 
tion that we, as heirs to history — however we in- 
terpret it— know better than the unhistorical 
inhabitants of Africa how their future history should 
and will run. We have already set our ideas loose 
on the continent; what Africa needs from us now is 
not so much our further exhortations as better 
prices for cocoa, coffee, rubber, and mineral ex- 
ports, and technical aid which is both more abun- 
dant and less dubious in its nature and intent. 
The cold war, in its less dramatic and more benign 
forms, could favor this development. 

Ghana derives real benefits from the teachers of 
the American Peace Corps as well as from the 
Russian medical mission. The most interesting and 
encouraging feature about both these groups is that 
their members give the impression of having come 
to Africa not merely to teach but also to learn. In- 
creasingly, too, the universities of Africa have be- 
come places for the diffusion of European knowl- 
edge, which was their original function, and also 
for learning about Africa. 

The independence of the African states, precari- 
ous though it is in most cases, has also yielded fruit. 
The outsiders who now come to Africa have to 
adapt themselves, by learning, to a world which 
has not indeed been totally transformed from the 
old days but which has been very significantly 
changed. As for Africans themselves, they are learn- 
ing rapidly not only about outsiders but about one 
another by the experience of independence, and 
learning even more from its disappointments than 
from its fulfillments. That is the great, though not 
quite the expected, justification of rapid decoloniza- 
tion and the real refutation of Schweitzer’s warn- 
ings, forceful though they were, against early inde- 
pendence. Those who sought first the political 
kingdom, as Kwame Nkrumah advised, now know 
much more about what has been found and who 
found it and what else is to be sought. 

Nor is there now any reason to believe that Afri- 
cans must learn more slowly than others; on the 
contrary, the indications are that they are learning 
faster in politics and in other fields because they 
know they must. We are often reminded in the 
press that the future of Africa depends on the ma- 
turity of African leadership. It also depends on the 
degree of maturity shown by non-African leaders. 
This implies a willingness to learn, a sense of specific 
African. realities — as distinct from alien precon- 
ceptions — and a respect for African opinion. 
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American movies have never been worse, says Pauline Kael, author and film 


to self-parody and turn critics into headhunters.: 


ie history of the motion-picture industry might 


be summed up as the development from the serials 


“with the blade in the sawmill moving closer and 


closer to the heroine’s neck, to modern movies with _ 


“the laser beam zeroing in on James -Bond’s crotch; 


At this level, the history of movies is a triumph of 
technology. Pm not putting down this kind of 
movie: I don’t know -anybody who doesn’t enjoy 
it-more or less at some time or other. But I wouldn’t 
be- much interested if that were the only kind of 


* movie, any more than Pd be interested if all movies 
©- were like Last Year at. Marienbad or The Red Desert or 


>- Juliet of the Spirits. What of the other kinds? 


. India, Sweden, Italy, France; 


While American enthusiasm for movies has 
néver been so high, and even while teachers pre- 
pare to recognize film-making as an art, American 
movies have never been worse. 
the world there has been a new golden age: great 
talents have fought their way through in Japan, 
even in England 
there has been something that passes for a renais- 
sance. But not here: American enthusiasm is fed 
largely by foreign films, memories, and innocence. 
The tragic or, depending on your point of view, 


pitiful history of American movies in the last fifteen _ 
“years may be suggested by a look at the career of 


Marlon Brando. 
It used to be said that great clowns, like Chaplet 


l Photograph of Marlon Brando, courtesy of Wide World Photos. 


In other parts of- 


always wanted to play Hamlet, but what happens 
in ‘this country is that our Hamlets, like John 
Barrymore, turn into buffoons, shamelessly,. pa- 
thetically mocking their public reputations. Bette 
Davis has made herself lovable by turning herself 
into a-caricature of a harpy — just what, in one of 
her last good roles, as Margo Channing in All 
About Eve, she feared she was becoming. -The women 


‘who were the biggest stars of the forties are either 


retired, semi-retired, or, like Davis, Crawford, 
and DeHavilland, have become the mad queens of 


- Grand Guignol in the sixties, grotesques and comics, 


sometimes inadvertently. 

- Marlon Brando’s career indicates the new sheed 
of -these processes. Brando, our most powerful 
young screen actor, the only one who suggested 
tragic force, the major protagonist of contemporary 
American themes in the Bites is already a self- 
parodying comedian. 

I mean by protagonist the hero who really strikes 
a nerve — not a Cary Grant who delights with his 
finesse, nor mushy heart-warmers like Gary Cooper 
and James Stewart with their blubbering sincerity 
(sometimes it seemed that the taller the man, the 
smaller he pretended to be; that was his notion of 
being “‘ordinary” and “universal?” and “‘real’’), 


but men whose intensity on the screen stirs an in- - 


tense reaction in the audience. Not Gregory Peck 
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or T yrone Power or Robert Taylor with whew con- 
ventional routine heroics; but James Cagney or 
Edward G. Robinson in the. gangster films, John 


` Garfield in the Depression’ movies, Kirk Douglas as 


a post-war heel. These men are not necessarily 
better actors, but through the accidents of casting 


_ and circumstances or because of what they themselves 


embodied’ or projected, they meant something im- 


portant to us. A brilliant actor like Jason Robards,, 


Jr., may ‘never become a protagonist -of this kind 
unless he gets a role in which he embodies something 
new and relevant to the’ audience. 


Paon are always ‘loners, almost by defini- 
tion. 
Bogart figure — ‘the man with a code (moral, 


aesthetic, chivalrous) in a corrupt society. He ‘had, ` 


so to speak, inside knowledge of the nature of the 
enemy.: He was a sophisticated, urban version of 
the Westerner who, classically, knew both sides of 
the law and was tough enough to go his own way 
and yet,-romantically, still do right. 

Brando represented a reaction against the ‘post- 
war mania for security. As a protagonist, the 
Brando. of the early fifties had no code, only his 


‘instincts. He was a development from the gangster 


leader and the outlaw. He was antisocial because 
he knew society was crap; he was a hero to youth 
because he was strong enough not to take the crap. 
(In England it.was thought that The Wild One 
would incite adolescents ‘to violence.) -. 


-There was a sense of excitement, of danger in his - 
‘presence, but perhaps his special appeal was in a 


kind of simple conceit, the conceit of tough kids. 
There' was humor in it —. swagger and arrogance 


that were vain and childish, and somehow seemed ~ 


very American. He was explosively dangerous 
without being “‘serious’’ in the sense of having ideas. 
There was no theory, no cant in his leadership. He 
didn’t care about social position or a job or réspec- 
tability, and because he didn’t care he was a big 
man; for what is less ‘attractive, what makes a man 


_ smaller, than his worrying about his status? Brando 


répresented a contemporary version of the free 
American. 

` Because he had no code, except an aesthetic one 
—a commizment to a style of life — he was easily 


„betrayed by those he trusted. There he-'was, the 
7 new primitive, a Byronic Dead-End Kid, with, his 


quality of vulnerability. His acting was so physical 
— sO exploratory, tentative, wary — that we could 
sense with him, feel him pull back at the slightest 


hint of rebuff. We in the audience felt protective: 
_we knew how lonely he must be in his assertive- 


ness. Who even in hell wants to be an outsider? 
And he was no intellectual who could rationalize it, 


The big one to`survive the war was the ' 


‘cheaper talent. 
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learn somehow to accept it, to live with it. He could . 


only féel it, act it out, be “The Wild One” — and 


God knows how many kids felt, “That’s the story - 


of my life.” 

Brando played variations on rebel themes: from 
the lowbrow, disturbingly inarticulate brute, Stan- 
ley Kowalski, with his suggestions of violence wait- 
ing behind the slurred speech, the sullen face, to his 
Orpheus standing before the judge in the opening 
scene of The Fugitive Kind, unearthly, mythic, the 
rebel as artist, showing classic possibilities he was 
never-to realize (or has not yet realized). 

He was our angry young man — the delinquent, 
the tough, the rebel — who stood -at-the center of 
our common experience. When, as Terry Malloy 
in. On the Waterfront, he said to his brother, “Oh 
Charlie, oh Charlie . . . you don’t understand. 
I.could have had class. I could have been a con- 
tender. I could have been somebody, instead of a 
bum — which is what I am, he spoke for all our 
failed hopes. It was the great American lament, 


. of Broadway, of Hollywood, as well as of the docks. 
I am describing the Brando who became a star, 


not the man necessarily, but the boy-man he pro- 
jected, and also the publicity and the come-on. 


The publicity had a builtsin ambivalence. Though - 


-the fan magazines might describe him alluringly 
as dreamy, moody, thin-skinned, easily hurt, gentle, 


intense, unpredictable, hating discipline, a defender ` 


of the -underdog, other journalists and influential 
columnists were not so aympathede toward what 


this suggested. - 


It is one of the uglier traditions of movie business 
‘that frequently when a star gets big enough to want 
big money and artistic selection or control of his 
productions, the studios launch. large-scale cam- 
paigns designed to cut him down to an easier-to- 
deal-with size’ or to supplant him with younger, 
Thus, early in movie history the 
great Lillian Gish was derided as unpopular in the 
buildup of the young Garbo (by the same studio), 


and in newspapers all over the country, Marilyn. , 
Monroe, just a few weeks before her death, was dis- 
. covered to have no box-office draw. The gossip 


columnists ‘serve as the shock troops -with all those 
little items about how so-and-so is getting a big head, 


how he isn’t taking the advice of the studio execu- 


tives who know best, and so forth: 
In the case of Brando, the most powerful ladies 
were especially virulent- because they were ob- 


` 


viously part’ of what he was rebelling against; in , 


flouting their importance, he might ‘undermine’ 
their position with other new stars who might try 
` to get by without kowtowing to the blackmailing 


“old vultures waiting to. pounce in the name of 
God, Motherhood, and Americanism. What was 


i unusual i in Brando’s case was the others who joined 


in the attack. 
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The Atlantic Monthly — 


“Te 1957, Truman Capote, having spent an eve-~ 
ning with Brando and then a year writing up that - 


evening (omitting his own side of the conversation 
. and. interjecting interpretations), published “The 
a Duke i in His Own Domain” in the New Yorker. The 
unwary Brando was made to look public ass 
number one. And yet the odd thing about this 
_interview was that Capote,.in his supersophisti- 
cation, kept using the most commonplace, middle- 
’ brow evidence and arguments against him — for 


l _ example, that Brando in his egotism was not im- 


pressed by Joshua Logan as a movie director. (The. 
matter for astonishment was that Capote was — or 
` was willing to use anything to make his literary 
exercise more effective.) Despite Capote’ s style 
‘and venomous skill, it is he in this interview, not 


Brando, who equates money and success with real . 


‘importance’ and accomplishment. His arrows fit 
. snugly into the holes they have made only if you 


r . accept the usual middlebrow standards o marks- 


i ‘manship. 


It was now open season on Brando: Hollis Alpert . 


lumbered onto the pages of Cosmopolitan to attack 
him for not returning to the stage to become a great 
. actor — as if the theater were the citadel of art. 
“ What theater? Was Brando really wrong in feeling 
_that movies are more relevant to, our lives than 
‘that dead theater. which:so many journalists seem 
to regard as the custodian of integrity and creativ- 


3 "ity? David Susskind was shocked that a mere actor 


‘like Brando should seek’ to make money, might 
„even dare to consider his own judgment and man- 
agement preferable to that of millionaire producers. 
. Dwight Macdonald chided Brando for not being 
‘content to be a craftsman: “Mr. Brando has always 
aspired to something Deeper and More Significant, 
he has always fancied himself as like an intellectual” 
~~ surely a crime he shares with Mr. Macdonald.. 
. -If he had not been so presumptuous as to try to 
think for himself in Hollywood and if he hadn’t 
had a sense of zrony, he could have pretended — 
‘and convinced a lot of people — that he was still 
a contender. But what crown could he aspire to? 
:Skould he be a “king” like Gable, going from one 


aust 
ake, 






when -he appears on the screen, there. is a special” 


quality of recognition in the audience: we know 
he’s too big for the role. 


Perhaps, as some in picture business say, Brando ce 


“screws up” his pictures. by rewriting the scripts; 
certainly he‘hasn’t been very astute in the directors 
and writers he has worked with. What he needed 


was not more docility, but more strength, the con- ` 


fidence to work with young talent, to try difficult 
roles. 
protagonist who challenges’ 


serious. 
Brando-has become a comic. 2 


anything 


Tha change was overwhelmingly apparent in the 


1963 Mutiny on the Bounty, which, rather surprisingly, 


began with .a miniature class conflict between 
Brando, as the aristocratic Flétcher Christian; and 


Trevor Howard, as the lowborn’ Captain Bligh, 


who cannot endure Christian’s contempt for him. 


Brando played the fop with such relish that audi- - 


ences shared in the joke; it was like a -Dead-End 
Kid playing Congreve. The inarticulate grunting 
Method actor is showing off, and it’s a classic and 
favorite American joke: the worm turns, Destry 


gets his guns, American honor is redeemed. He 
can talk as fancy as any `f them, even fancier. : 


(In the action sequences he’s uninteresting, not 


‘handsome or athletic enough to be a stock romantic 


‘méaningless picture to another, performing .the ` 


“rituals of manly toughness, embracing the studio 
stable, to be revered, finally, because he was the 
company actor who never gaye anybody any 
trouble? Columnists don’t attack that\kind of king 
on his papier-maché throne; critics don’t prod him 
` to feturn to the stage; the public doesn’t turn against 
‘him. 

. Almost without exception, “American actors who 
don’t accept trashy assignments make nothing, not 
` even superior trash. Brando accepts the trash, but 
unlike the monochromatic, “always dependable” 
Gable, he has too much energy or inventiveness or 
contempt just to go through the motions. And 
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adventure hero. He'seems more eccentric than 
heroic, with his bizarre stance, his head held up 
pugnaciously, his face unlined in a peculiar bloated, 
waxen way. He’s like a short, flabby tenor wander- 


ing around the stage and not singing: you wonder’ | 


what he’s doing there.). 


In The Ugly American (1963) once again: he A 


very funny as he sets the character — a pipe-smok- 


ing businessman-ambassador who parries a Senate | 


subcommitteé with high-toried clipped speech and 
epigrammatic sophistication. When he plays an 
articulate role, it is already rather a stunt, and in 
this one he is talking about personal dignity and 
standards of proper behavior.’ His restraint be- 
comes a source -of amusement because he is the 
chief exponent of the uncouth, the charged. Eveii. 
his bull neck, so out of character, adds to thé joke: 
His comedy is volatile. 
element that has always been part of his excitement: 
at any moment we may be surprised, amazed. 
When he submerges himself i in the role, the movie 
dies on the screen. 

Brando is-never so American as wich hs English 
or foreign accent is thickest. It’s a joke like a 
child’s impersonation of a foreigner, overplaying 


the difference, and he offers us complicity in his - 
accomplishments at pretending to be gentlemen or ' 


foreigners. What is funny about these roles is that 


But-he’s no longer a contender, no longer a - 


It has the unpredictable : 








they seem foreign to the Brando the audience feels 
it knows. Wher he does rough, coarse American 
serviceman comedy, as in Bedtime Story, he is horribly 
nothing (except for one farcical sequence when he. 
impersonates a mad Hapsburg).. Worse than noth- 
ing, because when his vulnerability is gone, his 
animal grace goes too, and he is left without even 
- the routine handsomeness of his inferiors. 

‘ He had already implicated us in his. amusement 
at his roles earlier: in his career, in 1954 with his 
Napoleon in Désirée, in 1957 with his hilarious 
Southern gentleman-officer in Sayonara, but these 
could still be thought of as commercial interludes, 
the bad luck of the draw. Now he doesn’t draw 
anything else. Is.it just bad luck, or is it that he 
and só many of our greatest talents must play out 

their “creative” lives with a stacked deck? . 


. It is easy these days to “explain” the absence of 
roles worth playing by referring to the inroads of 
television and the end of thé studio system. Of 
course, there’s some truth in all this. But Brando’s 
career illustrates something much more basic: 
the“ destruction of ‘meaning in movies; and this 
is‘not’ a new phenomenon, nor is it specially 
linked’ to television or other new factors. The 
~ organic truth of American movie history is that 

the new theme or the new star that gives vitality 
to the medium.is widely imitated and quickly ex- 
hausted ‘before the theme or'talent can develop. 
The industry makes tricks out of what was. once 
done for love. 

What’s left of the rebel incarnate is what we 
see of Brando in the; 1965 Morituri: his principal 
‘charm is his apparent delight i in his own cleverness. 
Like many. another great actor who has become 
fortune’s fool, he plays the great ham. He seems 

as as pleased with the lines as if he’d just thought 
A them up. He gives the best ones.a carefully timed 
- double take so that we, too, can savor his cleverness 

and the delight. of his German accent. And what 


qe 


else is there to do with the role? If his presence. 


did not give it the extra dimension of comedy; it 
would be merely commonplace. 

Ini Morituri all we need is one look at the cynical 
aesthete Brando in his escapist, paradise, telling 
us that he’s “out of it,” that war never solves any- 
thing, and we know that he’s going: to become the 
‘greatest warrior of them all. It can be argued that 


this hurdle of apathy or principle or convictions 


- to be overcome gives a character conflict and makes 
his ultimate action more significant. Theoretically, 
_ this would seem to explain the plot mechanism, 


which the initial idealism or cynicism or social 
rejection is presented (as in such classic movie 
a examples of character reformation as Casablanca, 
To Have and Have Not, Stalag 17), it is the final, 


socially acceptable 


‘brief, fake. | : 
-come often seem to have a lot of strength; indeed, 
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“good” behavior which ‘seems 
fantasy, fairy tale, unbelievable melodrama — in, 
And the initial attitudes to be over- 


they are likely to be what drew us to the character 
in the ‘first Bets A what made him pass for a pro- 
tagonist. - 

‘In Morituri, as in movies in general, there is 
rarely a difference shown, except to bring it back to 
the “norm.” The high-minded,. like the Quakers ' 
in High Noon or Friendly Persuasion, are there only to 
violate their convictions. They must be brought 


_ down low to common impulses, just as the low 
' cynical materialists must be raised high to what. 


are supposed to be our shared ideals. This demo- 
cratic leveling of movies is like a massive. tran- 
quilizer. The more irregular the hero, the more - 


. offbeat, the more necessary it is for him to turn 


square in the finale. 
Brando’s career is a larger: demonstration of the 


same principle at work in mass culture; but-instead 
.of bécoming- normal, he. -(like Norman Mailer) . 


became an eccentric, which:in this country means: 
a clown, possibly the only way left to preserve 
some kind of difference. 

When you’re larger than life you can’t just be. 
brought down to normalcy. It’s easier “to get 
acceptance by caricaturing your previous attitudes 
and aspirations, by doing what the hostile audience 


already has been doing to you. Why should Bette 


. Davis let impersonators on television make a fool 


but. as it works, no matter how absurd the terms in . 
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of her when she can do it herself and reap the re- 
wards of renewed audience acceptance? 

Perhaps Brando has been driven to’ this self- 
parody so soon because of his imaginative strength 
and because of that magnetism that makes him so 
compelling an expression of American conflicts. 
His greatness is in a range -that is too disturbing , 
to be encompassed by regular movies. As ‘with - 
Bette Davis, as with John Barrymore, even when he 
mocks himself, the,self he mocks is more prodigious 
than anybody else around.. It’s as if the hidden 
reserves ,of power have been’ turned to irony. 


‘Earlier, when his roles’ were absurd, there was a 


dash of irony; now it’s taken over: the noncon- . 
formist with no roles to play plays with his roles. 
Brando is still the most exciting American actor 
on the screen. The roles may not Pe crano, but the ' 
actor’s dilemma is. ; 

Emerson outlined the aaa aii way of 
life a. century ago — “Thou must pass for a fool 
for a long season.” We used to think that the 


season meant only youth, before the artist could 


prove his talent, make his place, achieve soniething. 
Now it is clear that for screen artists, and _perhaps 
not .only for screen artists, youth is, relatively 
speaking, the short season; the long one is the 
degradation after success. 
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by Howar d Lowry 


They can experiment freely, get out of ruts more quickly, provide o 


teachers who teach. These and many more are the attributes of the 


small liberal arts colleges as defined in this persuasive case for the . 


small college by Howard Lowry, who has been president of Ohio’ s 


College of Wooster for (eniyi years. 


Cainu have always had their detractors. , 


-Ninety years ago, only ten years after my own alma 
- mater, was founded; President Gilman,. in his in- 
- augural address at Johns Hopkins, roundly dis- 


missed the four-year liberal arts college. It has 
been buried many times sincé and by many famous 


The small colleges, one hopes, have learned 


- something. under this constant threat of extinction, 


something besides a stubborn turn for longevity. 
They- should have, for, as it was said -long ago, 


when a.man is about to be hanged, it concentrates’ 
-' the mind immensely. From their critics the colleges 


can learn what to renounce, recover, mend, ` or 


3 reaffirm. 


“- men. But it has steadily refused to die, even at. 
f distinguished hands. 


. gifted’ alone. 
been willing’.to wait for the steady pluggers and.“ © 


‘ They can learn a great deal from thinking o on- 


what President Allen Wallis of the University of 


- Rochester says about them in the Atlantic Monthly. 


of last November. He does not expect them to 


disappear,- and he praises the contribution they 


have made over the past century. He_ merely 
denies them any ‘future of ‘real quality. As the 
century advances, he believes, students seeking a 


- - first-rate education will turn, not to them, but 


. to colleges that are integral parts of a university. 


This, will come about because brighter and more 


serious students, better prepared in improved high 


` 


. threat before them but also an opportunity.: Their - a 


16 


schools, will already have had what the colleges’ -> 
have commonly. offered in their first two years. 

They will demand work-in at least one subject- 
approaching the graduate level. The faculty that 
can cope with them must be a faculty of graduate 


caliber, a.faculty the small colleges will not. have. . .. 
These colleges will thus be lacking both the best . 


students and the best.teachers. s 

All this must be scanned. The small -colleges — 
have never been preoccupied with the highly. - 
In very. homely fashion ‘they have - 


late- bloomers whom they do not brag about till 
after these people have become some of their most 
respected alumni and the best citizens of ‘their’ 


community. Even so, they want their fair share of | ~ 


the gifted and the well prepared. 

And, perversely enough, they see the same signs 
of the times that President Wallis sees, but they _ 
“read them in a different way. Familiar with the 
squeeze put'on them by the’ improved high schools, 


the two-year junior colieges, and the down-reaching __ 


arm of thé graduate schools, they see not just a 


own true function now becomes more Posie 
and more important. 

For most of the colleges have always waned. to > 
do a better job in the four years allowed them. . 
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They have long deea students who were better 
prepared. They have wanted freedom. from re- 
medial chores, from doing over what should have 


"schedule. 





“THE S) SMALL COLLEGE: “ANOTHER view 


They will do this because of their not 


‘ unsupported hunch that a good small college 


been done in school. They have hoped for a greater - 


breadth and depth and the .chance to offer the 
exciting challenges of a truly liberal education. 
The better prepared students now coming to them 
are. exactly what they have been waiting for. . 

The new condition at last gives the quest for 
-liberal education.room enough and time. The four 
years can be richer and more significant. Our best 
students, even those in a hurry to get on with a 
career, have always bewailed the lack of time to 
think about and savor what they were learning — 
the time tc evaluate, compare, express, and enjoy 
the falling together of the pieces in liberal studies 
that foster what someone has happily called the 

“connecting imagination.” 

And if there is still some time left over in the 
four-year undergraduate span, the new explosion 
of knowledge can fill that very handily. It will also 
create a deeper need for the kind of;minds liberal 
study should furnish. The student of the humanities 
and the social sciences will feel a new demand to 
know more of the natural world in the exciting 
time when research is on the move and when — so 
one is told— 90 percent of all the scientists that 
ever lived are still living. And the scientist will 


dedicated to giving a liberal education can probably 
give one, largely because it can concentrate its 
whole attention on doing so. This is its specialty 
and its only business. The whole life ‘of the com- 
munity bears upon this task. 

The gifted will find there full reign to their 
talents in an encouraging and personal framework 
of expectation. The small colleges have long had 
or are developing challenging programs of honors 
work, independent study, interdisciplinary experi- 
ments, and other means of allowing students to go 
at their true pace. These programs are not, as one 
fears President Wallis assumes, an evolution toward 
the graduate pattern. They can, to be sure, make 


_ later graduate study much easier because of the 


perforce remember, if he checks the human data, . 


that probably 90 percent of all the great artists, 
composers, philosophers, moralists, and men of 
letters are now dead, arid that a considerable art 
is involved in bringing them to real life’ again, the 
recovery of our humane past being the demanding 
enterprise it is. The four years of college can more 
and more become substantial and worthwhile. For 
the liberal study that is their true stock in trade is 
ne perfunctory appetizer to be got over as fast as 
possible before the graduate or professional school. 
They can in themselves be a and memorable 
feast. 

‘One can hope to heaven that all the bright and 
gifted do not miss this full measure of liberal edu- 
cation, and that they know a lot else before they 
_settle down exclusively with what théy will know 
best. More than ever they need the liberal studies 
that, as Professor Whitney Oates of Princeton sug- 


“and: government. 


methods and habits they teach. But the important 
point about them is that this deeper penetration 
in a major field or in related disciplines takes place 
within a matrix of liberal studies. They thus furnish 
a pattern of what a man’s life should be till the day 
he dies — a career in depth within the informing 
pattern of other interests and pursuits. The small 
college, by its very structure, has a knack for hold- 
ing this pattern together. 


Bao who will be the teachers? This is the crucial 


point President Wallis and others wọuld press. 
And the answer is, many of the first-rate teacher- 
scholars who do it now and more who will come. 
Those who think otherwise simply fail to reckon the 
attraction that teaching and life in a smaller com- 
munity have for some of our ablest men and women, 
who regard teaching as their first and sine qua non 
task. They do not hold association with and in- 
struction of students as simply the interruption. of 
their own research or their consulting with industry 
Teacher-scholars now in uni- 
versity posts are asking some of us to consider them 


‘for the next opening we have. Some of them say 


gests, -are “designed to develop. in an individual the 


capacity to survive change,” at a time when colleges 


are trying to prepare students for. careers ten years 


“away that do not now exist. 

We believe. that even some of the gifted will still 
' prefer to attend small.colleges and will be willing 
to fargo the obvious advantages of thé university — 


the larger libraries, the larger laboratories, the 


often rewarding pell-mell and multifaceted culture 
of the crowded campus, the great scholars that for 
the most part they will see only ona highly limited 
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they are simply tired of “bigness.” Some of them 
believe in church-related colleges and wish to be 
identified with them. On this score, the critics of 


.colleges should never underestimate the holding 


power church colleges have. Excellent teachers, 
excellent because they are also scholars, turn down 


‘repeated offers from the universities because they 


themselves are dedicated to the religious dimension 
in education that is honored where they already are. 

‘The colleges, of course, owe -such teachers the 
finest program of research and sabbatical leaves. 
Our own college has had for twenty years perhaps 
the most liberal’ arrangements in the country. It 
allows any professor wishing to engage in research 
and writing, upon proper application, to have a 


mt. 
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year’s leave of absence at full salary every fifth 
year. It also offers the regular sabbatical. Such a 


` program permits teachers who prefer the, small 


. of non-Western studies. 


college, away from the great libraries and research 
centers, to do so without sacrificing their profes- 
sional life or.the opportunity for growth in their 
own field of learning. It supplies the renewal they 
need, 

President John Millett of the Ohio Board of 
Regents, who has had experience with all forms of 
higher learning, knows as well as anyone else that 
no single kind of institution has a monopoly on good 
teaching. He has seen many examples of it in the 
university. Even so, he says, “If we can restate the 
goals of general education for the last third of the 
twentieth century, I feel confident that it is the 
separate liberal arts college which, abové all other 
agencies of higher education, will become the 
means to the desired end. For it is the separate 


liberal arts college which remains alone dedicated 


to the mission of teaching.” 

The small colleges have other assets. They can 
experiment freely, partly because they can admit 
mistakes and get out of their ruts more quickly 


and cheaply than larger institutions can. They can - 


resist provincialism by strong programs of visiting 
lecturers and scholars, by a more than merely ade- 
quate bookstore, and by the full use of mechanical 
aids for libraries and certain forms of instruction. 
They too can send students abroad.. They can 
enjoy cooperative relationships with other colleges 
in groups such as the Associated Colleges of the 
Midwest and the Great Lakes Colleges Association, 
which enable institutions to do together much they 
would find it hard to do separately, such as es- 
tablishing centers overseas and adequate programs 
They can even make the 
most of some of their old-fashioned practices — 


- if they have retained them — such as chapel and 


convocations, which bring the whole community 
together and which, when taken seriously and given 
care, are as fine instruments for integration as are 


_ likely to be devised. 


‘The small liberal arts colleges are much aware of 
their temptations. Such friends as Earl McGrath 
and Paul Woodring have warned them that their 
future lies in doing a few things well rather than 
many things badly. They must resist pressures 
toward vocationalism, which is not their role. 
Departments must be persuaded to offer the best 
contribution they can give’to the liberal education 
of nonmajors, by first making a critical effort most 
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departments have never made. And the colleges 
must resist the attempts made to turn them into 
mere coaching schools for a given graduate depart- 
ment at the expense of liberal education. The best 
graduate deans are realizing and saying that the 
greatest gift a college can send the graduate school is 
a liberally educated person. 

The small college has a superb asset, one that is 
subtle and, not easily measured or explained. It 
answers to one of the deepest human needs, the 
need for belonging. And the only way to do justiċe 
to the sense of community a college can confer is 
to make an almost preposterous claim for it — 
namely, that this is something no larger institution, 
however excellent and richly blessed, can confer in 
the same measure. 

Contrary to’ some opinion, the a colleges do 
not merely offer a crutch to the weak or make life 
deceptively amiable. They are or should be a 
friendly community, of course, in which both leader- 
ship and cooperation can readily be learned. But 
this very community also exposes its members to 
one another, and few students can take refuge in 
anonymity. Faces have names. Weaknesses can 
be known and corrected, abilities recognized and 
fostered. A student is made to see the shining 
margin of possibility. And this is sometimes a great 
strain — on everybody. 

The college asks more of a man than his mind. 
It proposes to engage his whole being. It directs 
him to what he can love and honor and serve. It 
asks him to find himself as a meaningful individual 
in a meaningful relationship with others. And all 
this is more than some men want. Colleges that 
are any good can repel as well as attract, and many, 
will wish no part of this kind of belonging. But 
some good and gifted men do want it. And those 
who have come to want it and have known it will 
remember it all their lives. They will know its 
power and effect. Colleges, wonderful to say, can 
even be loved, as Daniel Webster found out long 
ago. 

Because they address themselves to something 
deep in the constitution of human nature, the small 
liberal arts colleges will survive and continue to 
speak to the dynamic spirit of man. Their grad- 
uates, in community, have learned something that 
will give George Orwell’s dehumanized and com- 
puter-ridden world of 1984 a bad time. We dare 
to believe that Rochester and some of the other 
fine graduate schools will be glad to have some of 
them ar ound. 


. For President Wallis? comments in reply to Dr. Lowry, please see Atlantic TE page 50. 
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A Story by ISAAC BABEL 
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Isaac Babel, who died in a Soviet concentration camp in 1940, was perhaps the greatest Russian short-story wriler 
since Chekhov. The following tale, here translated by Max Hayward, first appeared in a Moscow daily in 1918 
and ‘was republished in zNamya in 1964. “Skabos nahamu” is the Hebrew “Sabbath of Comfort,” on which, afler 


_ supper. 


a period of lamentation for the Destruction of the- Temple. the rabbi consoles the synagogue congregation by reading 


more cheerful passages from the Prophets. 


fie morning goes by, the evening comes — and 
it’s the fifth day of the week. Another morning goes 
by, the evening comes — and it’s the sixth day. 


- On the sixth day, on Friday, you have to pray. 


When you’ve prayed, you take a stroll through the 
shteti in your best hat and then come back home for 
When. he gets home, a good Jew, has a 
glass of vodka — neither God nor the Talmud 
says he can’t have two — and eats his gefilte fish 
and his kugel with currants. After supper he feels 
good. He tells stories to his wife; then he goes to 
sleep with one eye closed and his mouth op2n. He 
sleeps, but his wife in the kitchen hears music, as 


` < though the blind fiddler had come from the. shtetl 


and was standing under the window playing. 


. That’s how it is with every Jew. But Hershele - 


was. diferent from other Jews. No wonder he was 


‘famous in all of Ostropole, in all of Berdichev, and 


in all of Vilyuisk. Hershele celebrated. orly one 
Friday-in six. On the others he sat with his family 
in the darkness and cold. His children cried, and 
his wife gave him hell. Each reproach was as heavy 
as a cobblestone. Hershele used to answer back in 
verse. 


s 


‘Once, so the story goes, Hershele thought he 
would look-ahead a little. He went off to the fair 
on Wednesday to earn some money for: Friday. 
Where there’s a fair you’ll find. a pan, and where 
there’s a pan you'll find tén Jews. But you’d be 
lucky to earn-three pennies from ten Jews. They 
all listened to- Hershele’s funny stories, but when it 
was time to pay, they weren’t around anymore. 
Hershele went back home with a belly as empty 
as a wind instrument. 

“What did you earn?” his. wife ake, 


“I earned life everlasting,” he said. “Both the 
rich and the poor promised it to me.” -` ie 
' Hershele’s wife had only ten fingers. She bent 


_ them back one-by one. Her voice was like thunder 


in the mountains. “‘Every other wife has a husband 
like everybody else’s. But I have a husband who 
feeds his wife on funny stories. May God take away 
the use of his tongue, and his hands, and his feet in 


` the New Year.” 


“Amen,” Hershele said. - 

“In everybody else’s windows the candles burn 
like they’d set fire to oak trees in the house, but I 
have candles as_ thin as matches, and there’s so 


Pen drawing by Mare Chagall. From Marc CHAGALL by Franz Meyer, Harry N. Abrams, Inc. 
Courtesy Association pour la Diffusion des Arts Graphiques et Plastiques, Paris. 
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Bowe z didn’t get anything today, either. 


__ keep the meat for themselves. 


gentle- fires. 
” in from the fields. 
r, with milk, swayed to-and fro. 
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‘much smoke from them it shoots up ‘to heaven. 


Everybody else has-white bread, but all my husband 
ee me is firewood as wet as newly washed 


` hair —” 
` Hershele ida not a single wad in reply. Why |. 


add fuel to the flames when they're burning so . 


- brightly as it is? That’s point number one.. And 
‘then, point number two, what can you Say to a 
‘cantankerous wife when she’s right? When she got 
_tired of shouting, Hershele went and lay down on 
. his: bed and thought, “Maybe I should go and see 
- Rabbi Boruhl??” (Everybody knew that Rabbi 


window, sewing baby clothes. 


blue eyes and wished her ‘good evening. 


‘stop here and:rest for a while, ma’am?” 


“Sure you can.” 

Hershele sat down. His nostrils heaved like a pair’ 
of blacksmith’s bellows. There was a red-hot fire- 
blazing in the stove.. Water was boiling in a large 
caldron and frothing over snow-white dumplings. A 
fat chicken was bobbing up and down in a Bolden. 


' broth. There was a smell of kugel from the oven. 


-Boruhl suffered from black melancholia and that. 
~ only Hershele with his talk could make ‘him feel ` 


better.) “Maybe I should go to Rabbi Boruhl? 
“It’s true the tsadik’s servants give me only bones and 
Meat is better than 


bones, but bones are better than air. PIL go to 


“Rabbi | Boruhl.” 


Hershele got up and went out to harness his mare. 
She gave him a stern and sad look. 
Its all very well, Hershele,” her eyes said, “you 


` didn’t give .me any oats yesterday, you didn’t 


‘give me-any oats, the day before yesterday, and I 
If you don’t 
n give me any oats tomorrow, Pil have to start think- 
. ‘ing’ about whether I’m going to live.” EE 
Hershele flinched before. her searching look, 


` lowered his eyes, and stroked’ her’soft lips. Then he . 
“sighed so loud that the mare understood everything, ` 


. and he said: “PII go to Rabbi Boruhl on foot.” 


When Hershele set off, the sun was high in the _ 


sky. ‘The . sweltering road fan ‘on ahead. Carts 
- drawn by white oxen and piled with sweet-smelling 


. hay lumbered slowly along. Peasants sat on these 


‘high carts, dangling their legs and swishing their 
_long whips. The sky was dark blue, and the whips 


‘were black. When he’d gone about five miles, . 


--Hershele ‘reached a forest.. The sun was already 
leaving its place in the sky, ‘which was ablaze with 


The cows’ pink udders,, heavy 
“The forest met Hershele with cool shade and soft 


other with their flat hands, whispered together 


~ faintly up there in thé treetops, and then fell back, - 


rustling and quivering, into their places.. Hershele 
‘did not hear their whispering. The: orchestra 
_ playing in his belly was as big as anything hired 
- by-Count Potocki for a gala evening. He still had 


3, - edges of the earth, closing in.over Hershele’s head, 


‘and. spreading out across the world.. Unblinking 


_ lamps lit in the sky, and the earth fell silent. 
It was night when: Hershele arrived: at an inn. 
A. light was burning in a small window. Zelda, the 


- landlady; was sitting in her warm room by this 


isni 
~ 


Barefoot girls were bringing the cows - 


k ‘twilight. Green leaves bent over and stroked each - 


Hershele sat on a bench writhing like a woman in 
labor. More plans were hatching in his head at 
that moment than. King Solomon ever. had wives. 
It was quiet in the’rcom, the water was boiling, . 


Her belly was so ` 
big it looked as if she were going to have triplets. 
Hershele looked at her small red face with its light-. 


“Can I i S 


and the chicken tossed and pitched on. its golden - 
' waves. 


asked. 
“My, husband has gone “to the pan to pay his 


rent,” she said, and paused. Her childlike-eyes `. © 


grew round and large. Suddénly: she went on: 
“And I am sitting here at the window thinking. I 
would like to ask you a question. I suppose you 
travel up and down the world, and you’ve been to 
the: Heder, and you know- about our Jewish ways.’ 
But nobody ever taught me anything. Tell me: will 
shabos, nahamu be coming soon?’ 

“Oho,” thought Hershele, “a very good question 


indeed. All kinds of potatoes grow in God’s gate: 


den.” 


“Where is your kaba ma’am?” Hehi Tied 


“Pm sain? hae my husband. promised me ` ' 
that when .shabos nahamu comes, we’ll go and visit - 
_™my mother: And Pll buy you a dress, he says, and 


a new wig, and we’ll go to Rabbi Motalemi to ask . 
him for a son to be born to us instead of a daughter. 


But that will only be when shabos nahamu.comes. I. - 


suppose -he’s a man from the other world, this 
shabos nahamu?” 

“You are quite right, ma’am,” Hershele eee. 
“God -himself put those words into your mouth, 
You will have both a son and a daughter. I am- 
shabos nahamu, ma’ain.” 

The ‘baby: clothes slipped from Zelda’ s knees. 


“She got up and bumped her head on a rafter, . 


' because she was tall, Zelda was, and, plump and 


‘red and young. Her high breasts looked like. two 


bags tightly packed with grain. 


„eyes opened wide like a child’s. 


_ a-long way to go. Dusk was hurrying in from the ' 


“I am shabos nahamu,” Hershele repeated. “For 
two months now I’ve been doing my rounds, help- ` 


ing people. It’s a lorg journey from heaven down ` 
to earth. My shoes zre all worn out. I bring you 


greetings from all-your people up there.” 
“From Aunt Pesya?” Zelda shouted, “and from: 


' Father, and from Aunt Golda? You know them?” 


yee 
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“Who ‘doesn’ t kouw, them?” Hershele ‘said. “I 


f 


_ Her light-blue. . 
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„other? 





often talk with theni just ike Pm talking with you” 


now.” 
“How are they getting on up there?” Zelda 
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SHABOS NAHAMU 





: words to Hershele as he's ‘set ot with: the See 


asked, ‘clasping her ‘trembling hands on her belly. ..: 


“Not too well,” Hershele replied sadly. “What 
sort of life do you think it is for a dead person? 
There isn’t much fun up there.” : 

- Zelda’s eyes filled with tears. ; 

“They’re cold,” Hershele went on, “and hungry. 


They eat the same as angels, you see. They’re not- 
supposed to eat more than- the angels. And how. 


much do angels.eat? They’re quite ‘happy with 


bundle: “Or would you like to wait a little until 
my husband comes back?” 
No,” said Hershele.. “I must be ‘on my way. 


_ You don! t think’ you’ re the only one I have to look 


after; do you?” 
When he had gone abot a mile, Hershele stopped 
to draw breath, threw the bundle down, sat.on it, 


` and took stock of the situation: “As you well know, 
~ Hershele,”? he said to himself, “the world ‘is full of 


a drink of water. You wouldn’t get a glass of vodka _ 


up there once in a hundred years.’ 
“Poor Father,” Zelda whispered, quite, Shake: 
“At Passover you get a latke, and one blintze has 
to last yóu twenty-four hours.” 
“Poor Aunt Pesya,”* Zelda shuddered. 
“I have to go hungry myself,”” Hershele ‘con- 


‘tinued, and turned his face away as a tear rolled 


down his nose and fell into his beard. “There’s 


- nothing I can do-about it, you see: up there Pm 
` treated like everybody else — 


Hershele didn’t manage to get any further. With 
a'patter of her large feet she bore ‘down. on him 
with plates, ‘bowls, glasses, and bottles. 
Hershele began to eat, she saw that he really was 
a man from the other world. 


When- 


fools. The landlady in that inn was a fool.. But. 
perhaps her husband is not a fool, perhaps he has 
large fists, fat cheeks, and a long whip. If he comes 


home and chases after you in ‘the forest, what then?” 


Hérshele wasted no time, seeking an answer to 
this question. He immediately buried thé bundle 
in the ground and marked the spot so that he would 


‘be able to find it. again. 


Then he ran back the way he had come, stripped 
naked, put his arms around a tree, and began to 
wait. He did not have to wait long. At dawn 
Hershele heard the crack of a whip, the smacking 
lips, and the thud of a horse’s hooves. This was the 
innkeeper in hot pursuit of Mister Shabos Nahamu. 

_ When he reached the naked Hershele with his 


- arms around a trée, the innkeeper stopped his horse 
- and looked as silly as a monk on meeting the devil. 


” To start, off with, -Hershele had chicken liver = 


garnished-with fat and ‘chopped onion. He drank it 


potatoes into the savory sauce that went with it 


which five pansin all their finery would have wept 
tears of envy. 


- down with a glass of high-class vodka flavored with . 
_ orange peel. Then he had fish, mashing soft boiled 
- keeper. 
_ and putting half a jarful of red horseradish on the - 

` side of his plate, a horseradish at the mere,sight of ' 


After the fish Hershele did his duty by the chicken ` 


and the broth with blobs of fat swimming in it. 
The dumplings, bathed in molten butter, jumped 
into Hershele’s mouth like hares fleeing from a 


‘hunter. We don’t have to say anything about what 


“What are you doing here?” he asked. . 

“I am a man from the. other world,” Hershele 
replied gloomily. “I have been robbed of important 
papers which I was taking to Rabbi Boruhl.” 

“I know. who robbed you,” shouted the inn- 
“I have a bone to pick with him too. 
Which way did he go?” 

“I cannot tell you which way he went,” Hershele 
whispered bitterly. “If you will lend mie your 
horse I will soon catch up with him, while you wait 


for me here. Undress and stand by this tree. Hold 


it up and do not leave it until I return. It is a holy 


tree, and. many things in our world depend on it.” 


happened to the kugel: What do you think hap- . 
-pened to it, if you consider that Hershele sometimes ` 


never saw a kugel from one end of the year to the 


` 


When he had finished, Zelda got together all the ` 


` things that she had decided to ask Hershele to 
‘take to the other world for Father, Aunt Pesya, and 
For her: father she put óut a new’ 


Aunt Golda. 
talas, a bottle of cherry brandy, a jar of raspberry- 
jam, and a pouch full of tobacco. For Aunt Pesya 
she got out some warm gray socks, and for Aunt 
Golda ‘an old wig, a large comb, and a prayer 
book. Lastly, she gave Hershele a pair of boots, 
some grebenes, and a silver coin. 

“Give them our regards, Mister Shabos N ahamu, 


“Hershele`only had to take one look at a man to 
see what he was made of. He had’ seeri right away 
that. the innkeeper was not much brighter than his 
wife. And sure enough, the:innkeeper got undressed 
and stood by the tree. Hershele climbed: onto the 
cart and' drove back to where he had left the bun- 
dle. -He dug it up and went. on to ‘the edge of the 


_forest. 


-their eyes- shut. 


Here Hershele put the bidie back on his shoul: 


‘der, left the horse, and took the road which led 


to the house of the holy Rabbi Boruhl. ‘It was 
morning already. The roosters were crowing with 
The . innkeeper’s horse’ wearily 


: plodded back with the empty cart to the- place 


give them all our kind regards” were her.parting — 
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where she had left her master. 

.He was waiting for’ her, huddled against the 
tree, naked under the rays of the rising sin. He 
was Cold, and.he kept shifting from foot. to foot. 


Sf 
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Who Gets It? 


Dy Julius Duscha. 


An öil reserve worth as much as $300 billion lies under 
' the earth in the West, and the fight for it is well under 


i “way in Washington between the oil companies and rep- ` 


a -resentalives of the public at large. ` A veleran member of 
` the. national news staff of the Washington post and 


author of books about the government, TAXPAYERS’ 


i _/HAYRIDE and ARMS, MONEY AND POLITICS, Julius 


Duscha here tells how the arugain is going. 


< a fall thousands of deer come down from 
`- the mountains of western Colorado to spend the 


, ‘+ winter foraging on some of the most valuable land 


¿in the world. Beneath the land is the largest oil 


And Big Oil has powerful friends in the Senate 
and the House who usually get the ey what, 
it wants in ‘Washington. 

Supporting Udall’s go-slow. position’ are conser- 


. vationists and such economists as J. K. Galbraith of 


Harvard, who: vigorously argued for continued 
public ownership and control of the land as a’. 
member of an Interior Department advisory board 


- on the oil problem. Seeking. immediate leasing of 


the land to oil companies are_such powerful mem- 
bers of Congress as Representative Wayne N: 
Aspinall of Colorado, who is chairman of the House 


` Interior Committee and whose congressional dis-, ` 


trict includes the oil lands in western Colorado. A- 
hearing on the leasing problem has already been. 


- held in the Senate, and House. hearings, are planned, 


~. reserve known to man, enough to meet America’s — 


`; needs for hundreds of years. The oil is worth at 
“least $300 billion, and it‘is all on public land. But 
o if American oil companies have their way, they 
.< will get most of the benefits from this resource. 


- Major oil companies are putting heavy. pressure - 


on both Congress and Secretary of the Interior 


`- „Stewart L. Udall to grant leases giving them con- 
n., trol over the land and the exploitation of its oil. 
-: So far Udall has successfully resisted these pressures, 


" but efforts will be made in Congress this year to 


force Udall to lease the land to the oil.companies. 


-Big Oil wants action now before the cost of 


`~ getting the oil out of the ground is known and be-. 
fore the precise value of the oil can be determined. - 
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‘for this year. bing 
At issue is not only donal of the: 300-billion-> © ` 


dollar oil reserve centered in western Colorado. 
and extending into southern Wyoming and eastern 
Utah but also the future of the extensive federal 
benefits now.granted the oil industry. These include ` 
the legislation that saves the industry a billion 
dollars a year in income taxes and the federal re- . 
strictions that keep cheap: foreign oil out of the . 
United States at a cost of $2 billion a year to con- 
sumers. Í ; 

The huge. profits of the oil industry have been 


built over the years on a favorable federal tax ` ` 


structure, on fedéral controls over the importing ` 
of oil, and on state regulations carefully restricting | 


the production of oil each month. The industry’s: 


argument for these benefits is that domestic oil - 





qt- 


.with it. 


producers must Be given all possible encourage- 


“ment to develop new reserves because oil is a scarce 
‘and irreplaceable resource essential to mie nation’s ~ 
_ security. : 
~ The truth of the matter is. that the United ‘States ~ 
‘and the rest of the non-Communist world already 


have so much oil. that no one knows what to-do 
Texas, where almost half of America’s 
developed oil.reserves are located, restricts produc- 


-tion to little more than a quarter of the state’s 


capacity. Many other oil states enforce the samé 


the United States with cheap, and good, oil. ’ 
Every move in the oil ‘game affects all.of the 


splayers. Thus the réserves in Colorado, Wyoming, , 


and Utah threaten to undermine the foundation for 
the governmental benefits enjoyed by the industry 
not only because there.is so much oil beneath the 
land in’ question but also because it is a different 


.. kind of oil. 
The oil is locked in shale, a rock formed from 


silt deposited by glaciers fifty million’ to seventy- 
five million years ago. Geologists confirmed the 


= location’ and the extent of the shale oil deposits 


in the 1920s, so there is no need to compensate oil 
companies for exploration costs: But the deposits 
have taken on their great value’only récently bé- 


- cause scientists are on the threshold of the develop- 


ment of efficient methods for taking the oil out of 


: the rock. In experimental plants in Colorado, oil 


_ further: experiments are conducted ‘by industry . 


‘has been removed from the rock through a still 


expensive’ mining and heating process. The cost 
of this process is expected to. be reduced sharply as 


and federal and state governments. ` 
But the--most spectacular and most promising 


breakthroughs in the shale oil fields probably will 
‘result from atomic energy. The Interior Depart- 
‘ment in cooperation with. the Atomic Energy 
- Commission is planning to conduct experiments 
to use controlled.nuclear explosions to ignite under- ,. 
‘ground fires.hot enough to separate the oil from 
_ the rock without disturbing the landscape. 


. kind ‘of restrictions on production, while Vene- . 
zuela and the ‘Middle East stand ready to flood . 
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up. the shale lands with leases'as quickly as possible. 
Then the oil companies $ could bring the shale fields 
into production in a way that would cause little 


disturbance to the existing price and tax structures 
of the industry. But if Secretary Udall and the 


Conservationists’ win this struggle and are able to 

prevent the leasing of the shale lands until their 

value is known, ‘it-should be possible to re-examine ` 
the governmental benefits to the entire oil industry 

once the shale resources become competitive. 


M all the other major political and economic 


disputes that’ depend on decisions in ,Washington, . 


_ the controversy over the shale oil lands involves 


a cast of strong characters in positions of power and 


‘influence. As in the case of so many other Wash- 


ington controversies, the outcome of the shale oil 
dispute may depend more on:power politics than 
on the public interest.. 

The most influential proponent of immediate. 
leasing of the shale lands is Congressman Aspinall. 


- As the representative of the congressional district 


containing the richest of the shale deposits, Aspinall 
has an obvious interest in a development plan that , 


` .would bring more people and more. money to the , 


shale area, which .is sparsely populated.. And as, 
chairman of the House Interior Committee, the 
stubborn, plain-talking Aspinall has always put the- 


development of resources ahead ‘of conservation 
. Measures. 


“Natural resources were placed here to be used,” 
Aspinall maintains, “not to be cooped up for future 


i generations, and anyone who says othërwise is 


giving you'a bunch of buncombe. The oil: isn’t 
worth a hoot to anybody as long as it is in the 
ground. ”- 

Aspinall is a realistic politician who Bu how. 
to wait out an adversary. The congressman was 

one of the implacable opponents of the original 
wilderness preservation bills. He was against them 
because so many wilderness areas contain valuable 


' minerals, treés, and’ grass sought by mining, lum- 


Once shale oil is commercially competitive. with | 


oil found in its liquid state, all of the political. bene- 
fits affecting the oil.industry should be re-examined. 
With almost limitless oil resources easily available 


- beneath the rocky terrain of Colorado, Wyoming, 


and Utah, the 27.5 percent depletion allowance 


“and the other tax favors granted the oil industry - 


would be difficult to justify? There no longer would 
be any need to stimulate still more’ production by 


bering, and grazing interests.: Patiently and pur- 


_ posefully, Aspinall outwaited the conservationists, 


fleeing to Colorado one year to avoid calling a: 
meeting of his committee to consider the wilderness 
bill. . Finally,. the conservationists gave Aspinall’ 
practically all of the concessions he souglit ‘in the 


` wilderness bill to: protect Western commercial, in- 


continuing to give. these ‘tax concessions to the oil i 


industry. . 
In the industry’ s ` view, the best. way to prevent 


what could be a ‘shattering reappraisal of its tax 


and other Boveramental bénefits” would be to tie 
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terests. Then the legislation easily went proce 
his Interior Committee and the House. 

In dealing with the shale oil issue Aspinall again 
appears to be playing.a waiting game. “After a 
government advisory board issued a deeply divided 
report on shale oil last year, Aspinall indicated that 
he would quickly convene hearings on the report, 
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‘but ‘then postponed the hearings because he did 
not want-to endure the acid tongue of. economist 
Galbraith, one of the- members of the advisory 
. board who opposed’ the, immediate leasing of the 
shale lands as advocated by: Aspinall. The con- 


Udall. ‘Udall, who uses as a paperweight a chunk’of" 


the dark, oil-bearing rock given to him by a govern- ~ 


_ ment geologist, became aware of the shale contro- 


s gressman contented- himself with ominous mutter- . 


ings about “the personal ideology” of some members - 


“+ of the advisory board. But no one-in Washington 


who ‘is familiar with Aspinall and his usually suc- 


cessful legislative tactics believes that the last word 


versy soon after taking office as Secretary of the 
Interior five years ago. It, was not, however, until 
1963 that he felt the problem demanded some action. - 
on: his part. Across his desk one day came a request 
from the Shell Oil Company to lease 50,000 acres 


‘of the richest shale land. When Udall. asked. In- . 
_terior Department officials to evaluate this request, 


has been heard. from him. And Aspinall’s, last’ word... 


- i$ -usually the-one that counts in resource issues 


` like shale oil. 


-.The Senate Interior Gomraittee did hold a shale ' 


l A oil. hearing last year (at a time when Galbraith 
=. happened to bė lecturing in Australia). Colorado’s ‘ 








. mittee stick’ together. 





“two: Republican senators, Gordon Allott and Peter ' 
z H. Dominick, used the hearing to press for an early 
‘decision by Secretary Udall to allow the leasing of 


the shale oil lands. .Allott and Dominick attacked 


he was astonished to learn that the shale acreage 


` sought by Shell contained enough oil to meet the 
© company’s requirements for 660 years: 


- on the shale lands. 


' 226 years. 


Shell -was not the only company seeking leases 
Sinclair had asked for leases 
that would. meet its oil requirements for the next 
A somewhat modest request came front: 


`. Humble, which sought only enough land to fulfill 


- its oil requirements for 54 years. 


Galbraith as a man’ with a TOE history of anti- - 


‘private enterprise.” 


‘The Senate hearing’ showed once again. how the 
members of the Western-dominated Interior Com- 


Only one member of the -. 


seventeen-man committee represents a state east of , 
the’ Mississippi, and hë is Senator Gaylord Nelson . 
of. Wisconsin, who also happened tobe the only: 
-member of the.committée.to question the ‘wisdom - 


-of imimediate. leasing of the. shale lands.’ The other 


access to resources on the public lands. | 

Not a single representative of an ‘oil company ap- 
` peared at-the Senate hearing, even though major 
» companies are actively seeking shale oil leases. No 
‘one who is familiar with the way Washington lobby- 
ists work was surprised, however,.at the failure of 


` oil company representatives to come forward. Big 


Oil learned long ago that it can best press its argu- 


„ments for tax benefits and other governmental 


Continental asked 
for what amounted to a twenty-seven-year supply of 
oil. Other. companies seeking leases included 
Union, Richfield, Standard of ee, and 
Standard of Ohio. - o 

Despite lobbying by the oil companies at the ` 
Interior Department ‘and ‘in Capitol Hill offices, 


‘Udall has resisted a precipitous decision. He may’ 


have. rémembered a story often told on Capitol’ 
Hill about his predezessor, Fred A. Seaton. When 


Seaton became Secretary of the Interior during the 


. Eisenhower-Administration, he suggested to mem-., 


~ mémbers «of the committee took the traditional.’ 
Western stance -for, quick ‘and easy commercial . 


bers of his staff that they say no to all proposals , 
from the oil industry. Seaton noted at a staff con- 
ference that oil had so often caused scandal to the 


department that-the best way to avoid it in the: - 


future might ‘be to take a wholly negative attitude ` 


‘toward proposals from the oil industry. 


‘tary of the Interior, Udall himself had been acutely . . 


favors: by helping to elect sympathetic senators and . 


representatives and then letting them present the 
industry’s case. The late Speaker Sam Rayburn, 
for example, never allowed a man to ‘get on the 
House Ways and Means Committee unless’ he sup- 


‘ported the 27.5 percent oil depletion allowance. 


President Johnson ‘when ‘he was the Democratic 
leader of the Senate helped to see to it that senators 
who: would be friendly to the oil interests deep in 
the heart of Texas were appointed to the Senate 
sinance Committee. _ 7 


, Age oil “companies have pushed their case for 


„ leasing of the. shale lands with discreet visits to, 
- Senators aud: representatives as well as to Secretary “ 


Only a few months after he took office as Secre- `- 


embarrassed by an incident involving an oil lobby-.. 


ist then working for Shell. The lobbyist, a dapper - ` . 


well-known Washington figure named Jack Evans, 
wrote ‘to his colleagues in the oil industry to tell- 


‘them that Udall had asked him to enlist their sup- 


port in purchasing <ickets to a one-hundred-dollar- 
a-plate Democratic dinner. 


> into’ the ‘hands of columnist Peter Edson, who 


published it, Udall protested that there had been 


. a misunderstanding between him and the lobbyist, - 


who happened to be a personal friend of his. 

‘Udall was not about to be burned again by an oil 
matter, and he discovered that there were excellent. 
precedents.for caution in dealing with the shale oil: 


_ question. The shale lands were, withdrawn from 


leasing by the late Herbert Hoover when he was 
President in 1930,.and not a single lease has been 


~ issued since then. 


“Whether the 1930 order was in furtherance of a 


far-seeing conservation policy, or a retreat from a __ 
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When the letter fell - ~ 


l 
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vexing administrative problem is open to some ques- 
tion,” Undersecretary of the Interior John A. Car- 
ver, Jr., has noted in a polite reference to the after- 
math of the Teapot Dome oil scandals which 
plagued Republican Administrations during the 
1920s. 

By early 1964, with pressures from oil lobbyists 
and Western senators and representatives increas- 
ing, Udall decided to, follow a familiar Washington 
route out of a dilemma. He announced that he 
would appoint an advisory board to study the ques- 
tion of developing a shale oil industry and to ap- 
praise the problems involved in the leasing of the 
shale lands. 

For a government oil committee the Oil Shale 
Advisory Board was unusual. The Interior De- 
partment generally seeks advice on oil matters 
only from industry sources. The departments 
ninety-man National Petroleum Council, for in- 
stance, is made up entirely of executives from the 
oil industry, but four of the seven members of 
Udall’s shale board had no connection with the 
industry. 

The four nonindustry members were economist 
Galbraith; Benjamin V. Cohen, an old New Dealer 
still practicing law in Washington; retired General 
James M. Gavin, a former Army Chief of Staff who 
is now chairman of the board of Arthur D. Little, 
Inc., the research and development company; and 
Joseph L. Fisher, president of the foundation- 
financed research organization called Resources for 
the Future, whom Udall named as chairman of the 
advisory board. 

The other three members of the board turned 
out to be supporters of the oil industry’s proleasing 
point of view. They were Milo Perkins, another 
old New Dealer, who is now a business consultant 
in Tucson, Arizona; Orlo B. Childs, president of the 
Colorado School of Mines; and H. Byron Mock, a 
Salt Lake City attorney who has represented com- 
panies seeking leases on the shale lands. 

But the oil industry’s failure to place a majority 
of its friends on the advisory board did not stop 
industry supporters within the Interior Depart- 
ment from seeking to influence the board’s delibera- 
tions. At their first meeting the members of the 
advisory board were provided with thick folders 
containing background information on the shale 
problem prepared for them by Interior Depart- 
ment employees working under the direction of 
John M. Kelly, who was then Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior for Mineral Resources. 

A politically oriented oilman who returned last 
summer to his home state of New Mexico, Kelly 
got his Interior Department job in 1961 because 
he had the powerful support of Senator Clinton P. 
Anderson, then chairman of the Senate Interior 
Committee and now head of the Senate Space 
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Committee. The fifty-one-year-old Kelly is a dark- 
haired, bushy-browed, genial Irish geologist. Born 
in Chelsea, Massachusetts, he moved after college 
to New Mexico, where he prospered in the oil 
industry. Always considered a spokesman for the 
oil industry’s interests while he was in the Interior 
Department, Kelly was allowed by an under- 
standing Senate Interior Committee to keep title 
to some of his oil properties after his confirmation 
by the Senate as an Assistant Secretary. 

Another Interior Department official with a di- 
rect interest in government policies toward the 
leasing of the shale lands was Charles H. Stoddard, 
the director of the Bureau of Land Management. 
Although his bureau is responsible for overseeing 
grazing and other leasing operations on the gov- 
ernment-owned shale lands, Stoddard was not even 
consulted. during the early days of the advisory 
board’s work. Kelly, who was organizing the 
Interior Department’s oil shale staff work, knew 
that Stoddard was opposed to the immediate 
leasing of the lands being sought by the large oil 
companies. 

When the time came for the Oil Shale Advisory 
Board to begin work on its report, the members 
asked the Interior Department to furnish a draft to 
serve as a basis for the board’s recommendations. 
The draft was prepared by Kelly and his aides, 
again without consulting Stoddard and the BLM. 

The draft report, which was and still is labeled 
confidential, called for the removal of “obstacles 
to the commercial development of oil shale? and 
recommended that at an early date the Interior 
Department “announce its willingness to receive 
requests and proposals for production leases and 
that it explore with applicants their interest, capa- 
bility and needs for land for commercial develop- 
ment.” 


Desne all the prodding from Kelly, however, 
only three members of the advisory board — Per- 
kins, Childs, and Mock — advocated in its final 
report the immediate leasing of shale lands to oil 
companies. Three other members — Fisher, Co- 
hen, and Galbraith — said that the government 
should proceed cautiously before leasing any of the 
land. The seventh member of the board, General 
Gavin, had resigned early in its deliberations be- 
cause of the press of other business. 


This report [Galbraith wrote] is right in stressing 
that the oil shale deposits, underlying some 5,118,000 
acres in Colorado, Utah and Wyoming, are a publicly 
owned resource of great magnitude. Several hundred 
years’ supply of petroleum at present consumption 
rates exist in these beds on lands owned by the people 
of the United States. Foresighted efforts in the past 
have kept these lands from those who, under the sanc- 
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tion of private enterprise, view public property only as 
an opportunity for personal profit. Having withstood 
thoughtfully designed raids in the past, it is important 
that the government show equal wisdom and restraint 
in the present on behalf of our resources for the fu- 
ture... . . 

There is no showing of urgent economic or strategic 
need for oil from the shale in the present or near future. 
The domestic petroleum industry is operating under 
severe government restrictions. Imports are subject to 

. quota. These sources are almost certainly cheaper than 
oil from shale by prospective processes. Hence there is 
no pressing peacetime need for oil from shale. Given 
the most rapid development, the share of oil from shale 
in total production will be negligible for many years. 
Hence it will not, in the foreseeable future, be an im- 
portant wartime resource replacing any important 
present source of petroleum. We cite this because 
strategic arguments are regularly advanced for oil shale 
development. They appear to reflect only the common 
effort to find a national security justification for action 
that individuals or groups would find in their economic 
interest... . 

The major oil companies are naturally concerned 
with protecting their position in the event of the devel- 
opment of an oil shale industry by buying or controlling 
oil shale acreage. However, with one or zwo exceptions 
they seemed not now inclined to incur substantial de- 
velopment costs to produce shale oil. Certainly for 
companies with alternative sources of petroleum the 
economic attraction of oil shale is not high. The incen- 
tive to control oil-bearing acreage is thus, for the time 
being, much greater than the incentive to produce from 
it. This incentive, however, is very strong and strongly 
indicated by present efforts to obtain acreage in the 
area. 


While members of Congress from the Western 
states and lobbyists for the major oil companies con- 
tinue to press for the leasing of the shale lands as 
if they were just another public resource to be con- 
trolled for private gain, Secretary Udall and a few 
other officials in Washington have recognized the 
“unique position in which the government finds it- 
self. Seldom in the history of the United States has 
the government had the opportunity to guide the 
development of a natural resource in the way it can 
direct the growth of a shale oil industry. The 
closest parallel is probably with the early days of 
atomic energy. 

It seems plain now that if the public interest is to 
be served, Udall — and President Johnson — must 
first make certain that no legislation is pushed 
through Congress forcing the government to lease 


its shale lands before their true value is known and 
before the cost of taking the oil out of the rock is 
determined. But Udall and Johnson also must 
convince Congress that shale oil offers a special 
opportunity to develop an extremely valuable re- 
source in the best interests of the people to whom it 
belongs. 

The government does not, however, necessarily 
have to develop the shale lands itself. What is nec- 
essary is that the government protect the public 
interest in this great resource, once private develop- 
ment of these federal resources is permitted. A 
quasi-public corporation similar to COMSAT, 
which is operating the nation’s commercial com- 
munications satellites, a Tennessee Valley Author- > 
ity, or an agency modeled on the Atomic Energy 
Commission could be used to develop the shale 
fields. Studies should be undertaken to determine 
what kind of development corporation and plan 
could best serve the nation after it becomes clear 
that shale oil is needed to augment or replace 
liquid petroleum reserves. 

In the meantime, the ‘government should help 
to support research of the kind that is now being 
conducted by the Oil Shale Corporation in western 
Colorado and by a group of eight oil companies 
at the recently reactivated shale oil experimental 
plant at Rifle, Colorado. Fifteen percent of the 
shale land is not owned by the federal government 
and is available to oil companies that want to 
carry on research. Large tracts of land are not | 
needed for experimental work, and if it is necessary, 
the government can lease small sections of its shale 
lands to facilitate research. 

But, above all, a Great Society must encompass 
bold planning for the development of natural re- 
sources as well as human resources. 


DUSK IN WINTER 


By W. S. MERWIN 


The sun sets in the cold without friends 

Without reproaches after all it has done for us 

It goes down believing in nothing 

When it has gone I hear a stream running after it 
It has brought its flute it is a long way f 
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F a century or two, poets made their living as 
vicars or citizens of Grub Street. In England at the 
moment many poets work for advertising agencies 
— the newest Grub Street — which display volumes 
of staff-written verse in their foyers for prestige. 
But in America, writers inhabit the vicarages of 
university English departments. 

Despite the examples of Longfellow and Robert 
Frost, universities did not generally accord writers 
respectability until after World War II. (Pioneers 
in the thirties, like Yvor Winters and Allen Tate, 
ran into resistance from old-line professors of 
English.) Now fashion has changed; any serious 
writer — serious does not mean good but trying-to- 
be-good — who publishes regularly can make his 
living from colleges or universities. Departments 
of English have come to expect a writer on the staff 
just as they expect Blue Cross and cocktail parties. 
Recently, the poet-teachers at two middle-sized 
Eastern universities died at about the same time. 
The Poet was’ dead; long live the Poet. Both 
universities competed for the services of a young 
poet who had just won a prize for his first book. 

Writer-teachers generally teach an ordinary 
academic schedule. I get irritated when people 
introduce me as the poet in residence of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. Pm not. A poet in residence 
doesn’t teach any courses. He is a poet who is in 
residence on campus, and if he is generous, he talks 
to undergraduates from time to time. But who is he? 
I don’t know of any permanent poet in residence 
at the present time. Some colleges call their English 
department poet by this phrase, perhaps to avoid 
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Writers on the Campus 


by Donald Hall 


Each year writers are finding refuge on university campuses in ever increasing 
numbers. What the writers, and the universities, get out of these encounters 
is described by Donald Hall, a poet, critic, and editor who now teaches English 
al the University of Michigan. — 


the embarrassment of giving an academic title 
to someone without a Ph.D., but they work him as 
a professor. One man I know was granted the 
rank equivalent to associate professor but the title 
of associate in poetry. Other writers do have 
Ph.D.’s, and some have even become chairmen of 
their departments: William Stafford at Lewis and 
Clark and J. V. Cunningham at Brandeis. 

A good many producing writers, on the other 
hand, are granted some relief from extra chores, and 
special scheduling of their classes, in order to give 
them more time to write. Though they are not 
merely “in residence,” they are more fortunate than 
other teachers. Like experimental physicists and 
rare scholars, they are allowed privileges denied the 
less productive. 

Of course the vogue for writer-teachers leads to 
silliness. I spoke earlier of serious writers, and said 
that I did not necessarily mean good ones. Most 
English professors, like most publishers 'and book 
reviewers, can’t tell a good new writer from a bad 
new writer at a distance of five years. Recently, a 
really bad poet— I’m not being catty about a 
rival; I mean someone truly incompetent, [ike a 
center fielder who hits .124 in class D baseball (but 
an artist can never be sure, and can always find 
someone like his mother to praise him and some- 
thing like the New York Times editorial page that 
will publish him) — decided to look for a teaching 
job. He mimeographed a list of the newspapers in 
which he had published and of the titles of the books 
he had printed for himself, and sent it to all the 


„colleges in the almanac. He is now an associate 
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p of “English at a bad college in New - 
England, where his ability. goes. unduessoned as his a 


; poems gounread. |. : 

‘I have been talking- about the writer as. a | Fixed 
part of the university,. the writer with a regular job; 
- will refer to him as the. Fixed Writer, with only 


. the slightest suggestion that he’ may be -fixed. liké : 


a dog- or a.cat. There is also the: Rotating Writer,. 

' who visits a variety of campuses for varying lengths- 

Jof time. 

"days off, and resemble their‘colléagues in chemistry 

and business administration: who supplement their 

“salaries - with ‘consultation fees from industry. ) 
= The: most common’ phenomenon is ‘the - poetry 


‘reading, ‘where the -Rotating Poet spends: approxi-. ` 
’.mately ‘a day on campus, doing a reading and ofteti ” 


taking’ a class or two, as well as having lunch with. 
the’ English department and tea`with the English 


- club. Many of these readings are instigated when: 


-a department member who is enthusiastic about 
- the work of a poet writes him a letter. 
"organized into. the Poetry Circuits, set up: by Eliza- 
‘beth Kray of the Academy “of ‘American .Poets. 
Here, anywhere ‘from eight, to twenty colleges. in 

. a given area form a potential sequence for a poet, 
who takes a small fee for each appearance ($100) 
but makes up’ for it by volume., The ‘colleges share. 
‘his expenses and get-a poet for the cut-rate price of 


:. “about. $120. - There are circuits in North Carolina, 


“Michigan, Ohio, two in’ New York ‘State, a large 


‘“one in the central Midwest, one in New” England, - 
Profes- 
* sional lecture agéncies-handle other poets: English . 


‘and others in the. process of being born. 


“ones like Cecil Day-Lewis, ‘expensive ‘ones -like 


W. H. Auden, and some who are not so expensive; ` 
„you can-buy a genuine poet for $500. Many col-, 


‘leges small and ‘large have convocations and -arts 
-festivals and all.manner of occasions for ‚Rotating 
“Writers. Opportunities to~ rotate are growing, 
“and so are lecture fees. 
have: ‘a writer come to'stay for a-week or two, read- 
‘ing and talking’, and being” available to studénts, and 
-pay him accordingly. ‘Writers who perform well on 
‘the platform are beginning to discover that they 
,can-make as much in six weeks on the road as they 
: can in nine months of teaching. 


WHAT Pe ‘UNIVERSITY GETS 


When“ a university hires a Fixed Writer, one of its . 


“motives is visibility. - Visibility. is an academic 


. for faculty, for graduate students, and eyen for the 


T best’ undergraduate students requires that. the | 


„university appear in the public eye. Budgets of 


i a State legislatures provide an obvious annual crisis, 


* buit private institutions are just as much ‘concerned: 
alumni. are interested in visibility, too.. After a 


- (Many. Fixed Writers rotate on their. 


Others are .- 


Some universities like to ° 


r basketball 'playèr `e ‘on -the ‘cover of- S ilusad” om 
‘or a physicist who ; ‘becomes: a: Nobel Laureate, | a 











` National - Book, Award’ novelist comes a decent . 


readings, read at fifty-five universities the year after - 


third. (Academic ` attention paid to prizes, most a 


‘which are rubber medals, ` is. extraordinarý;” 


good. poet- I- know, who was seldom askéd to de 


-he won the Pulitzer.) | But even when a writer is. 


- by being what he is. 


_ smiles. 


not a prizewinner, by definition*he publishes. Some. 


‘good and dedicated -teachers- have to. struggle,” : 
‘against their inclinations, to ‘publish in order nôt- 


to perish academically; tlie writer ‘as long’ as’ he v 
remains a writer is building his bibliography simply. a 
Thė-biographical note at. the 
back of the magazine states that Mr. X is a pro-.” 
fessor. at- ¥ University, árid the dean of the college 
It is possible that the professional writer -, 





-may. benefit‘his unproductive colleagues by accumu- k 


lating bibliography`in the dean’s office, . the. way’. -- 
Nuns of Perpetual Adoration store up prayers for..." 
souls in purgatory. —: a 

_ But the university writer isa teacher too, and as. 

a teacher the university may hopefully. look for a 
number of special things from him. In most depart- 
ments, the writer-teacher has classes in literature-as 

well. asin writing.. When he teaches literature, the: . 
intelligent writer looks upon it with a more techs’ 


i J 
-nical eye, as a shape constructed by-a series of. 


‘piece of making, and second, ‘by his meré presence, ae 


possible choices, than does the professor of Victorian ke 
literature who- finds “Dover Beach” (1) ‘a monolith’ - 


‘and (2) a document of intellectual history. (I speak * 


of ‘this poem because I. have always wanted to 
revise it.) His apprdach.is more critical and formal, 
less biographical and historical. Not to argué the 
value of these biases, let me assert that the univer- 
sity finds it valuable to represent them all. The: 

writer lends’ humanity to-the study: of literature, . 

first by his dynainic attitude toward the ‘art as BS 





as a man engaged in the struggle to ‘make. art. He, E 


helps’ the undergraduate ‘to_ think ‘of. Shakespeare ` tk 
not ds a monument, but as a man/who sat witha...” - 


piece of-paper and solved pröblems. ` 
‘Then there is.creative writing (a hideous ease i 
Lam still astonished at the people who, having dis- 


` covered- that one teaches such a course, ‘smirk. and. 


e ” euphemism: for publicity. Competition for grants, `. 
„writing. What.is rarest is. originality. or achieve~ -> 


ask, “But can you. really teach people to be poets??? > 
The-answer is “Of course not, you bloody fool !??.” 
‘But you can teach a great deal else in a course in 

which students try to make poems and stories. — 
Mere literary talent ‘is common; what is rare is \” 
endurance, the continuing desire, to Work hard at’ 


‘ment. Perhaps’ I have taught two hundred would: At 


be writers at Michigan.. I think as many as eighty’ ea 


had talent. -At least twenty. have printed in Poetry, ~: izi 


’ The Nation, The ‘Hudson Review, New Statesman, the 


Times Literary’ plenty the Nem Yorker. There .’ 


` 





are three who I think will be real writers for the 
rest of their lives. And of them I would be rash 
to predict anything further. 

But I feel no frustration, because I have taught 
most of these students more, I suspect, than I have 
taught a random two hundred of my literature 
students. I have taught them something about 
understanding literature that they would not have 
learned otherwise. The practice of writing, pro- 
vided that you have a minimal ability to put one 
word after another, is an immeasurable help toward 
the intimate reading of literature. By accomplishing 
even wooden versification, one learns to scan; by 
confronting one’s own metaphorical mishmash, one 
learns to distinguish the metaphorical genius of a 
master. So the university hires in a writer-teacher 
a special exponent of the teaching of literature. 

But the convention of the writer-teacher is not 
always so happy for the university as I make it 
sound. The reason some well-known writers keep 
moving from place to place is not so much being 
restless as being arrested. But more commonly, 
the writer is an egotist who has a loyalty to himself 
which transcends his loyalty to his students. He 
will hold back from his students in ordér to preserve 
strength for his own endeavors.’ He will not sacri- 
fice his art for his teaching, and since teaching 
involves self-sacrifice, he will be incomplete as a 
teacher. 
colleagues, and refuse to serve (or serve lazily) on a 
committee to which he could. otherwise contribute. 

Of course there are writers who are conscientious 
teachers. Theodore Roethke was one who seemed 
to give himself totally to a class and totally to a 
poem. But many writers cannot split themselves: 
either they hold back or they find that their own 
problems and ambitions disappear beneath the 
problems and ambitions of their students. They 
cease being writers and become teachers only, 
which is not why the university hired them. One 
well-known novelist, author of three novels, the 
last of them twelve years old, told me that when he 
was writing he would wake up in the middle of 
the night thinking about a piece of his novel; when 
he was teaching he would wake up in the middle 
of the night solving a student’s problem. ; 

But I have been talking only about the Fixed 


He will also withhold himself from his . 


Writer. The Rotating Writer also fulfills a number - 


of functions for the university. The Arts Festival, 
fatuous with panels during which writers aré ex- 
pected to toss dirty words at each other, is some- 
times an attempt at visibility. But usually the en- 


counter is single and intramural, a university Cul- 


tural Event like a traveling soprano. 

When the lecturer or campus visitor is’ well 
chosen, there can be a real meeting, which can be 
intense and valuable though brief. Whether the 
occasion is an enforced convocation or a small 


en 


WRITERS ON THE CAMPUS 


gathering of the literary club, the Rotating Writer 
if he is clever can encounter the young student 
directly and present his own poems and ideas 


‘about poetry and literature. He can stimulate both 


students and faculty. In some colleges one gets 
asked what’s happened since Vachel Lindsay; ‘the 
visiting writer brings news, and to the naive student 
he brings evidence that poems are written on pur- 
pose. A typical question after a reading: “You 
mean you mean those hidden meanings?’ If the 
campus is larger and more sophisticated — if, for 
instance, there is already a writer on the staff—- 
— the visiting writer often brings controversy and 
the excitement of alternatives to the local ortho- 
doxy. The ideal university is rich enough to have 
staff writer-teachers, visitors who come for a week 
or two and others who fly in for a fast day of talk 
and fly away again. 


WHAT THE WRITER GETS 


As the university wants visibility and a presence, 
the writer wants solvency and time. The economics 
of poetry is a common scandal. Novelists, until they 
write Herzog or Ship of Fools, are in nearly the same 
position. Unless writers choose bohemianism or 
poverty — which are real alternatives but involve 
the sacrifice of desires (family, house, food and 
drink, books) that are real and strong for many 
writers — they must make their living in some 
way other than. by writing what they like. They 
can try writing what they don’t like-—a difficult 
task to accomplish well — or they can take some 
sort of regular job. 

Teaching has become the regular job usually 
chosen (once the universities found it useful or 
prestigious to hire writers), for good reasons. Most 
writers find manual labor onerous, business com- 
promising, advertising dishonest, and publishing a 
frustrating combination of business and art. There 
is satisfaction in teaching, and there are also positive 
practical advantages to the writer in the nature of 
the job. The hours of work are relatively adaptable, 
since so much of it — preparing classes, grading 
themes —is done on your own schedule. The 
amount of work is often adjustable, too: one novel- 
ist I know teaches just two courses, at two-thirds 
pay, and finds that the arrangement leaves him 
precisely the right amount of time. -Others are able 
to teach full-time one term a year and have eight 
months each year for uninterrupted writing. But 
most important, teaching is the one profession from 
which it is possible to take frequent leave and to 
return without penalty. 

But there are disadvantages to teaching. At 
first you learn by overhearing yourself be brilliant; 
later, there is the badness of hearing your voice- 
be brilliant the same way the fifteenth time. Of 


ene 


a . Gourse, this problém, is’ endemi¢ to teaching and ; 
: not, peculiar. to writer-teachers, but I-think that it 
7 isi. ‘particularly dangerous to. ‘them. When con- 
‘ viction is forced, the voice turns ‘false; and his Honest 
a Voice’ is ‘a writer’s stock-in-trade. And it is not only, - 
7 the repetitions which hurt the voice; defereiice hurts ` 
-ity deference from ‘students and even from col- i` 


Undergraduates. of: moderate intelligence 


zare likely to consider you. Shakespeare and Tolstoy; 


È z you do not necessarily believe them, but ‘you cannot ` 


< “Help smiling as you deny the-allegation._ In general, 


eleven intelligent students look upon you as an au-' 
thority. For that matter, you are, which is why you” 
„wêre hired in the first place, but authority implies 


definitive statements from platforms. Poetry comes 


«jealousy. 
‘gle and gets paid for it. The writer more often’ 
i spends a Guggenheim year in’ Europe. The writer 
saves up his lecture fees in order to take a term off 


‘to write. 


: from” ‘meditation, from‘ conversation, even from 
“@¥guments with friends; it does not come! from lec-. ` 
- - tiires or from consultations. 
"=. There is also the problem of getting on “with ‘your 

“eolleagues. Deference to the face is often a symp- 
tom of sneers` behind thé back. . Though,’ English. ` 
departments must have their poet, they don’t have `. 
-to'like him too., The writer finds considerable hoş- - 
“tility, though most of it resides just below the sur- 
‘s face of politeness. Some of the trouble -is-meré 


of openings for Fixed. ‘Writers, increases with the ` 


>growth of universities. There are at least two! -5 
results. Young writers are. hired. with magazine : S 


i publication. | -as ‘a°credential in lieu of a, Ph-D.: 
‘who would once “have . needed either the Ph.D: 


-or a book” of - poems. Many’ of them are’ this. 


. able to avoid the graduate. school- years . which 
‘tortured . a- generation of American swriters. But 
-_also, the demand for writers exceeds the supply. of * 
-real ones; increasingly the fourth-rate writer, 


. -who probably é¢annot teach either; is hired on the 3 
Basis. of wretched, ` minimal publication. - These . 
- products of creative-writing classes, coine back to“? 
‘teach creative writing, may eventually disgrace ‘the 
whole convention’ of the writer-teacher and force “ 


“the writer :to look. elsewhere. than the’ university for’. 


The writer’ publishes without strug- - 


So a colleague gets drunk at a party and 


“tells the writer’s wife, “Gee, F red is a swell guy, but 
5 why does he sell out? A friend of mine who teaches 
„ata large university | in the West made his academic “ 


‘name by writing four critical books. Just recently . 





ae 


he: brought out a collection of poems he had quietly. 
accumulated over-the years. ‘It was well reviewed,. - 
yand suddenly he was a poet rather thanascholar. I |. 
-~ met him, and he smiléd happily: naw Ox ve smpres a 
ae "talking to me in the corridors!” * < 
‘For these reasons and others, many Writers are 
looking for away out of teaching,’ and some of them ` a 
p find it in.rotating — making a living on the road: < ` 
E ‘or, years popular. critics have complained that . ` 
-modern poets lacked an audience. `The; Rotating | 
“Poet sees an audience, hears. them laugh ‘and clap, _ 
„òr rustle and cough when they are bored., Reading 

. anew poem to.an audience is a form of publication; 
“by the very enunciating of it, the poet may see flaws- 
‘in, it. The-vogue of poetry readings — given a __ 
“ boost by Dylan Thomas after the war, but: surely © 
"reaching -back in the American consciousness to. 
. Emerson and his colléagues who left the pulpit ` 
“for the road — grants the poet a memorable audi- 

| ence of true faces, maybe five thousand faces a year. 
It is still the university which supports him, but the 
Rotating’ ‘Writer avoids some of the drawbacks of 
ele ‘teaching. -He is also likely, being a writer, `, 
to. enjoy perorang He i is also likely to > Make the . 


an 


© We?d-got something done. A hair’ 


‘Patronage. But ma won't happen for some time. 


| enact et 


A Men have EA all ages sat in councils 
r, And sometimes around tables, Homeric ` 
. Men. ‘But mostly standing. ‘And Indians, . ` 
We are in a-circle-too, and talking.’ 
But we choose backache. ` 
“We choose the’ green: ‘blackboard. 
- We choose the:-pipe to: be chewed, 
The cough drop, the bitter lemon; E se 
‘ We choose the coil of red cellophane 
Around the finger. We choose Paper 
` Topics or the Regional Report. 
We choose the ‘sinus carrying Nile: > 
“Sludge in the foreground against, `, 
- Courtyard brick. We choose backache 
. And all the windows closed. ~. E 
_ We choose’ a-report from the other < 
- Committee. We choose all afternoon < 
‘ At the helm where there is no wheel, 
. For the pilot, where no one is scrambling i 
For the’ creation of a wheel, 
-Where the -table is not a ship. : 
_We choose silence, hearing the talkers. 
Talk, hearing t the garrulous swallow 


: Up and flood those who do not talk. . |` ie 


` Sometimes-we get up as if we'd decided 
Where.to. send our frogmen or how to scale 
The wall, Sometimes we:get up as if © 


Or. two. a dropped ona backwoods frog pond., 


aan + ë 





samé money as a Fi ged Writer i in lesi time and free $ 
` hirnself for more'writing. : : a 3 “= i 

While the: most, prominent Fixed Writers leave - N 
their. jobs i in order to rotate, the. absolute number’. 
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John Singer Sargent in His Studio 


BY WILLIAM JAMES, JR. The famous philosopher William James enjoyed painting in his spare 


lime, and two of his sons, William, Jr., and Alezander, achieved more than local celebrity as portraitists. 


S: you want to be a portrait painter. Bad busi- 
ness. Better not. I know nothing of the schools in 
Paris. So long ago. Tonks is a good teacher of 
drawing at the Slade.” 

Such were Sargents welcoming words when I 
was sent to him by my Uncle Henry for advice 
about art schools. Sargent was tall, broad, and 
heavy, with eyes fairly starting from his head, as 
was but natural in such practiced organs of vision. 
After desultory conversation with this inarticulate 
youth, he was driven to remark: 

“I would advise you not to admire too much the 
work of any contemporary painter.” 

“Contemporary painter?” 

“Well — such, we’ll say, as Whistler!” 


I then departed without confessing that my 


danger lay not in admiration of Whistler, but of 
J. S. S. himself. 
In 1901 a proposal was afoot at Harvard to have 


President Eliot’s portrait painted by Sargent. The 


canvas was to be a companion to the superb one 
he had already painted of Henry Lee Higginson. 
They were both to hang in the Harvard Union, 


- Higginson’s gift to the college. Faculty and student 
. subscription was to pay for the portrait, and I col- 


lected money in Matthews Hall, where I then lived. 
Some years later, again in Sargent’s studio in 
London, I asked to see the Eliot portrait. 
“Oh, terrible, terrible! He arrived without his 
gown, with only ten days for sittings. I put him in 
Painting of John Singer Sargent in his studio by Sargent. 


an Oxford gown and painted his head and hands. 
We cabled for the Harvard gown, but when it 


_ arrived, it turned out to be a skimpy little thing 


which involved changes. And, the photographs of 
the stage in Sanders Theater. Impossible! Im- 
possible!” Eliot’s great moment was held to be 
when he conferred honorary degrees in Sanders 
Theater. The background of the Sanders stage was 
large yellow oak brackets supporting a gallery. 
This bit of Van Brunt architecture was too much 
for Sargent, and he avoided it by painting stone 
steps, a balustrade, and trees from an Italian 
painting he had made. 

When the canvas arrived in Cambridge it was 
bitterly criticized by William Roscoe Thayer, 
George Herbert Palmer, and others. There were 
no Italian backgrounds in or near Cambridge; 
Eliot never wore patent leather shoes. Palmer 
started a faculty petition to have the portrait de- 
stroyed. It was dropped after reaching my father, 
who refused to sign. Wilton Lockwood, the painter, 
commented, “If they don’t destroy that picture the 
time will come when it will be the greatest known 
monument to Eliot.” For years it was kept in the 
shade, whence it emerged to Archibald Coolidge’s 
office in Widener when Sargent’s sister, Miss Emily, 
expressed a desire to see it. It is still difficult to find. 

Sargent in Paris at the age of twenty-one or 
twenty-two was the most promising pupil of Carolus 
Duran. For a number of successive years the can- 








A p "a . i 7 . at A 
.vases he. sent to the Salon. weré recognized as’ the ~ 


. dame Gautereau). French critics had had too much 
_of the young American, and when-Madame X came 
along, French nationalism revolted: They~tore the 
painting apart, calling it. clay-colored, , indecent, 


was: in tears and-begged Sargent to. remove the 
picture from the Salon. He refused on the ground 


Sargent’s reasons for moving to London, although 
~he once remarked, “I really am a Frenchman.” 
Later, when Robinson of the Metropolitan asked 


‘thing,’ the portrait of a certain Madame X — 
` perhaps the best I- ever painted, which - you may 
have for $15,000: 


murals for the public library and to work ‘on deco- 
rations for the Museum of Fine Arts. He remarked 
at.the time, “I am not so much interested any more 
in painting anything just the way it looks. I would 
now rather paint something in the nature of a 


‘ner Library of a-cowled figure of Death clasping a 
dying soldier who holds aloft a female Victory is 
.of this nature. His interest in portraiture’ and “just 
-the way it looks” had been eroded by the. compro- 
mises involved in, pleasing clients. In spite of this, 
he was- prevailed upon to paint the. portrait of 
A. Lawrence. Lowell, then president of Harvard. 
Since my studio at,132 The Riverway was more 
"favorable for this work than was his at Columbus 
Avenue, he borrowed it for the work on Lowell 
and asked meto be present at the sittings, partly, I 

- think, to save him from having to talk while work- 
“ing, and partly that I might. learn as an observer. 





‘At the first sitting he placed Lowell, in charcoal, - 


on.the white canvas. Later Sargent came alone 


and spent a-morning filling the grain of the canvas * 


with burnt sienna and ultramarine: He was using 


an inch-wide scrubbing brush and ‘a medium which . 


‘contained, I believe, some element of varnish or 
stand oil. 
process, in which no white paint was involved, 


* he said over his shoulder, “Vou are troubléd by false.. 


Thayer. was: troubled with them, too.’ 
“I know. I’know. Terrible. But’ what do 


atcents- 
I said, 


-you do to get rid of theni?” The answer involved a- 


-succinct definition, of his-own craft procedure. 
~ “First you classify the values. Then you work 
from the middle tone up toward the lights and down 
“toward. the darks.’ Carolus Duran ‘taught that. He 
` couldn’t do it himself, but he could teach it. Itis 


‘hard, but it was the procedure of Frans Hals and’ 


> Velasquez, and it is the best method if you wish to 


` paintings of thé year. He then invited the reigning.. 
beauty of Paris to. pose for him, Madame X (Ma- ` 


-and abominable. The mother of the famous: beauty. 


„that that was something that was never done. -I. 
Believe the trouble over ‘Madame X was one of '- 


him for a’canvas, he-replied, “I have only one~ 


Years later Sargent came to Boston. to install his ` 


Wedgwood plaque.” His panel now:at' the Wide- 


While at work on this slow and careful . 


a and difficult. 


~< carry anything far in oil paint. 
anyone who knew more about oil paint than Frans 
- Hals. In a sketch, false accents may sit about, but 
‘in anything to be carried far_they make trouble.” 
Here was Sargent’s technique, the ‘technique 
- which for him was the “road in” and which made 
him a master craftsman at twenty-five- His words 
are_simple- enough, yet they shroud mysteries. 


< Why, if. Carolus could teach it, was he unable to... 
do it himself? And why, if Carolus could-teach ity ` 


was Sargent alone among his pupils to Jearn* it? 
-And why, when Sargent was painting. Lowell, did 
‘he. turn to me and sav, “I am not following my 
“own precepts.’ 


. you classify the values.” 


_on the < 
your subject. 


‘values’? — the tones of light and dark ‘ir 
These are the darkest darks, these 


the lesser darks. ‘These the-lights. These the high ` 


lights. And there will be intermediates. Nor 
do you start with extremes of tone. You’ work from 


‘Tt is hard to find. ~~ 


>” He was placing a high light toc. 
> soon. After his years.of experience, the method was’. 
- still “hard” for him. 

The kéy to the mystery lies in his phrase “First aaa 
This means that before. | 
_ beginning to paint, you pass an abstract judgment pee 


thé middle tone, up and down, that you may be - .~ 


i carrying your drawing correctly. If this procedure. 


is successfully carried out, every tone will be‘in ar 
| observed relation. to every other, and your painting’ 
“will bear the same relation to the subject “ouz 
there? that a piece of transposed music bears to. 
the piece in the original key. Transposition is re: 


quired bécause the gamut of light and dark in’ oil. * 
paint is smaller than the corresponding . gamut: in’ 


nature. The surprise is that this approach i is’ mor- 
true to nature than when the tones: are 
piecemeal. The result is truth of relation. 


The mäster who instinctively .understood this: were 


principle was Piero della Francesca. I am nct 
saying that he was greater than Michelangelo or 


` Raphael, but I do held that his insight into tonë 


“copied” l 


relations in, his frescoes of Solomon arid the Queen: ` -~ 


of Sheba achieves a drama of tonal contrast ur-“ 


‘known to his.two great successors. Raphael should 
have been ashamed to paint.over Piero’s work. 


I have been referring,’ of course, to what is called , 


Why 


should some of us value it so highly? Not only be- js i 


“representational? or “tonal? painting. 


‘cause much of: the greatest work for centuries has 
been executed in that mode, but because it permits 


representation of the subject ‘in three dimensions: ` E 


plus the very color and mystery. of the atmosphere 
in which it floats. 


_ “It? doesn’t exist- because the work of every mastèr 

is as individual as his- ‘handwriting or the color of 
“his eyes. If “it”. has been done, it is surely a relief . 
‘not to'have to bother with’ anything so complex 


Modernists, who scorn ‘it, say," -` 
` “Tt has been done — time for something” different? i 
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THE RISE 
AND FALL 

OF 

ELMER ZILCH 


BY NORMAN ANTHONY 


magazines have matched the rocketlike course of BALLY- 


Few American 


HOO, which in 1931 went from ils beginning to a 
circulation of 2,000,000 and then vanished withoul 
lrace from the American scene. Norman Anthony, 
ils editor and creator, now lives in Garrison, New 
York, where he does free-lance writing, edilorial 


consullation, and television work. 


a occasional gyrations of the stock market bring . 


back the nightmarish memory of 1929, and a freak- 
ish financial paradox that occurred during its 
aftermath. At that time I was editor of Life, a highly 
successful humorous weekly, owned and published 
by Charles Dana Gibson, but with very little 
humor in it, despite my efforts to inject some fun in 
the family. The reason for this was that a big 
percentage of the magazine’s contents consisted 
of what is known in the trade as “‘class” advertising, 
so the wit had to be as genteel and straitlaced as 
the pompadoured beauties Gibson drew; the 
Madison Avenue boys were the real editors, not me, 
and they demanded that their precious ads be 
surrounded by, or adjacent to, pure type in order 
to give them a proper setting. 

It was a very unfunny situation, but I was loath 
to give up a princely income, so I had acquired the 





“When in Rome” attitude, with a Brooks Brothers 
toga that bent at the knees; and when the clouds 
began to gather I was confident that Charles Dana 
and his vested interests would weather the storm. 
However, when the Big Crash came, advertising 
revenues dropped faster than the plummeting 


| stocks, and I was out of a job. I wrote to all the 


editorial sources I knew, seeking any kind of work. 
The only reply I got was from a publisher of pulp 
magazines, asking me to drop in and see him, and 
when I did he wanted to know how I’d like to 
bring out’a new humor monthly. I, in turn, sug- 
gested he ought to see a good psychiatrist, but when 
he offered me the munificent salary of seventy-five 
dollars a week, and assured me I could get out any 
kind of magazine I liked, the temptation, to say 
nothing of my pressing need of money, was too 
much, and I took the job. I still don’t know whether 
he was nuts or shrewd. All I know is that today he is 
head of one of the biggest publishing empires in 
the country. 

Anyway, I was assigned to an office not much 
larger than a phone booth, and my new employer 
informed me I could spend $500 for extra ma- 
terial (my weekly budget at Life had been $5000). 
It was the tag end of a sweltering hot summer, the 
only relief a cold shower bath in the stock room, 
which I used two or three times a day, wondering 
what kind of humorous monthly I might get out 
and why in hell I was doing it. There was one 
consoling thought, though; I wouldn’t have to 
worry about the advertisers, as the pulps produced 
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in, 1 “this: Türkish bati rèlied, eanl: on newt 
‘sales. for’ profit: dt. was then that an idea — or. 
rather, two ideas — trickled off my. fevered brow. 


Why- not turn- out: à really funny, magazirie: for a` 


change; and it- would. give me a chance to revenge ` 
tayself'on the Madison Avenué gang. ` S 


I bécame,a one-man editorial staff, including an 
art department (I had beèn -an alleged ` humorous , 
artist- „prior to my. editorships),-and with the afore- - 


“said” nemesis in mind I decided ‘to. call: my brain- . 
: child: “Ballyhoo. 


I: spent the $500 for twenty-five of | 


the: funniest cartoons I could -find, and following : 
he: ‘opinion- -making. trend, I “featured an imposing- - 


‘lodking- editorial. page headlined “Whither are We 
“Drifting?” with nothing - on it. but ‘the: words blah, 
blah. I ‘also had’ an; ‘imposing masthead pro- ' 
člaiming Elmer. ‘Zilch, as editor” in chief, ‘and’:a 
Zen other. ass. editors were listed ‘as Charles 
“Dana: Zilch, Franklin. D» Zilch, and so forth.. Run- 
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one coed ihe” shone: When I tried“ ~“ explain k 
how sorry I wås; he-Taughed: heartily and: ‘in that ` 
gravel voice of his said; “Forget. it; son,” "5 

The great ; sales. gimmick i in 1931 was cellophane 
‘go -I sold. the DuPont Conipany. on the idea of `- 
-giving me ‘enough. of the’ ‘stuff to ‘wrap “the first- 
edition of: Ballyhoo in, with the slogan : “Read: ‘a. 
` FRESH. Magazine!’ ‘Heretofore the covers: of * 
. htimorous periodicals — Puck; Judge, : ‘and: ‘Life — 
‘had been color’ drawings, usually. very bad puns; ~ 
but the reproductions cost. too-much, so” Ballyhoo?s ` 
-cover was simply a crazy. quilt. of colored squares Pes 
orp epica pur poses: Le : : 


ot 
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HEN the ae edition of 1 100, 000. was Sauk on: Te 


7 ends my: boss: said. we “would have to wait: until , 


ming! ‘through the ‘thirty-two rotogravure pages was. ` 
a repetition of the hoary “Who was that lady‘I- ° 


' seen’ you. with?” joke i in several different languages. 


‘Onitgide of thrée or four vicidus’satires (one. was a 


$ Bitten; Button, Beaten & . Osborn board meeting; the 


„other; Vanity Fair’s “We, Nominate for the. Hall of 
z Fame” — }.nominated Polly. Adler), that’s. all the 
“type. matter ‘there was. 





At ‘that time (Bic. — Before. Cancer) the ceed 


` Wwe saw how. it-sold ‘before starting a’ second. issue; 
so, I retired to` my oné-room,-one-wife, and twoidog `: 
‘apartment: overlooking. a hospital, feeling somewhat’. 


. like:an outpatient“and convinced that ‘my -brain-- 


manufacturers Were claiming. everything buteternal ` 


‘youth. for their different- brands; the slogan: df Old 
Gold" was “Keep Kissable,” and. ‘Lucky. Strikes were 
Rind: to Your Throat,” so.I. had a field. day 
“ butlesquing their ads. The-Old Gold one depicted 
a Big ‘Business -Executive baring his posterior for 
“his employees, and” Bucky, Strikes were “Kind to 
“Your Kneecap.”” 

The. ‘toilet ' „paper aderen ‘were even en 
“iryiñg to. stick, their foot'in the parlor door; and, 


. were ‘so lows in'` spirits that they. were. Len oem 


_ digging | through ` ‘the archives. of old-time “photo-- 


/_Sraphs, “T found. a picture of a-group of nice Nellies 


“seated: around -å ‘tea table which.I printed: with 2 
the: “caption “The Talk. Changed: from- Issues to - 
‘Tissues. ». To my. delight, Talso found a daguerreo- i 

> type’ of a: very, pompous- looking gent, with a ` 

~ flourishing’ ‘black mustaché and pince-nez, and the’ 


- moment I saw it I knéw it, was Elmer Zilch in 


. “person; ironically, he bore a. startling. resemblance Te 


to my Good Samaritan publisher. 
‘< Only onee did P'run into ‘trouble: with those ‘old- 


“fora “‘Join‘ the Navy: ‘and See the World”. poster. 
“Fo. y, -horror, -aftér. it was published; -I réceived’ 





zo fér’whom I -had- eagerly voted when Ke -ran for 


G. in. -the epee State ; Building, and to my surprise. - 


x. g, ae 
yes ae 


ee “President: Practically. i in tears, I ‘Phoned ‘his office - 


tine Photos, and that was.when I'ran a picture of a ` 
“thio ‘of gay young blades in a Central Park rowboat = 


a fetter from “a law firm ‘informing me- that -the `. 
A ‘boatman ‘in the center was Alfred Emanuél Smith, - 


N 


SARE 


ok a= 


- Fingertips.” ”., Hysteria repéats -itself; television: ad- ..? 
_vertising’ is int the same state’ ‘today. as magazine . 


_child had been born: to blush unseen. A week later 
the boss phoned me- ‘with ‘the’ astonishing news that 
_,the.entire edition’ had sold out, that I should hurry: ` 
“down and start workirig on the:next‘one. I-couldn” ee 
believe it; nor could T have believed that within six ` 
- months Ballyhioo ‘would: ‘skyrocket .to a 2,000, 000. 

circulation, this. -during the worst period - of ‘the 2. > 
_ Depression. ‘Even i in good times humor.’ magazines -+ 
had never. sold more than 100,000; and ‘often ‘fell > 
‘far below that, It was a publishing freak, and: the - ; 
“only explanation. I could think of was that people, 3 DÄ 








for a laugh and fed up to the teeth by the current ` 
fraudulent advertising. “Thé gaily colored: cover, - 
` wrapped in: cellophanė, might have had something: 
` to do with it; people. noticed other’ people Pree: : 
‘at it, and their curiosity was aroused. Nees aS 
Once’ again -I .was in :the money, “and. had “ar +: E 
drawing account ten times that of my. original’ <; 
“salary, plus a percentage: sof the profits. Every few’ . 
- months. my Good, Samaritan publisher, would hand. 7 
. me some treasury + -certificates and suggest that -I 
“put the .money-in ‘an annuity, but instead. I ‘put it. 
“in circulation: - When, Ballyhoo ‘finally -died of"). zt, 
-anernia I was right back where I had, started, but”. ae 
“Td had ‘a lot more’, fun than the eprouators: who To 
Aast their shirts inthe stock market. |.. x 
; Balljhoo. was ` such a- senisational -Success “that g ; 
depite our scurrilous attacks on. Madison Avénue, /- 
the ad boys wanted to get'in on the- -act;.one agency 
actually paid: us to ‘burlésque its radio account, so — 
we obliged with-a picture-of their infernal machine : 
“and the slogan “‘All:thé Crap ‘in ‘the World at Your- 








advertising “was: aury yeaa ago.. -There’s -more =": 
Ae eee: ` x 6 A, ` x - SBI a 
ae ee 
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i fiction in the commercials than in the TV plays, and 


the worst part of it is that they keep repeating the 


_fiction over and over again, with the same naive 
idea their predecessors had — that if you ‘say a 
“thing often enough, people will begin to believe the 
fiction; in other words, ‘they still think they’re. 


talking to a twelve-year-old audience. 

The success of Ballyhoo of course brought out a 
flood of imitators, and in their.endeavor to attract 
attention they resorted to.plain smut, and we were 


_tarred with the same ‘stick. Ballyhoo’s humor was 
- satirical rather than smutty; one cartoon, for’ 


example, showed the rear view of a.lady, with an 


enormous posterior, bending over a telephone table. 


and saying, “Go on, dearie, I’m all ears?” Another 
cartoon, which created a minor sensation, pictured 


a naked lady sitting in a bathtub along with a -. 


trio of gentlemen, and she is talking indignantly into 
the phone. The caption: ‘‘Desk clerk, did I or did 
I not order a room with a private bath!’ It was so 
popular that in the next issue the bathtub was 
longer and contained more gentlemen, with ‘the 
game Caption. In the following number the bathtub 
covered. a doublé-page spread and a well-known 


caricaturist had such notables as Roosevelt, Church-- 


ill, and Mahatma Gandhi joining the. lone lady. 
We even kidded our “naughty reputation” in one 

issue ‘by having a double front cover, the one 

underneath’ titled’ The’ Ladies’ Home Companion, 


‘ with a Whistler’s Mother type of painting. "This-was . 


for people who didn’t warit to be seen reading such 
a disreputable sheet; all-they had to do was tear off 
the top cover. Another cover had a hole ‘the shape 


of a keyhole cut in it, and through the opening. 


could be seen a naked pair of female legs up to the 


- _ Plimsoll line, but when the cover was turned back 


the picture turned out to be a dummy ina depart- 
ment store window; the capuo: “Honi soit qui mal y 
pense!” 


‘Nevertheless, the postal qithonties brought suit - 
against us; the case was tried in Washington; and ` 


when the prosecuting attorney attempted to prove 
Ballyhoo was an obscene magazine; the affair turned 


. into a riot. Iwas nervous at the trial becausé on 
‘the last page of the issue he used as a horrible 


example, there was a burlesque:‘‘Lady Pipperal’’ ad 
which I had run in a’ moment of weakness. - It 


pictured a bum on a park bench covered with.a - 
bed sheet; the slogan: “The World’s Biggest Sheet - 


House.” The jury was the average run-of-the-mill 
panel; each juror was furnished with a copy ‘of 


the magazine, and with its gaily colored front and | 
back covers, they looked like a church choir gone | 


crazy. The prosecutor then proceeded with deadly 
earnestness, going through the number page by 
page and explaining why certain jokes and sketches 
were ‘highly objectionable. By the time he had 


: gotten halfway through there were suppressed 


_ producer, and eventually the chief angel. 
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titters from the jury and the crowded courtroom, 


and ‘when he went into-‘a -scathing..analysis of a 
full-pagé cartoon, they were laughing openly... 

This was-a picture of the boardroom of the 
National Bolt & Nut Company; at the. head of the 
conference table stood a ‘dignified, frock-coated 
president holding up in his hand a small glass case 
containing an ordinary hexagonal nut. The caption 


.was, ‘‘Gentlemén,: prepare for a laugh; this ‘is one 


of our competitor’s nuts.” The attórney’s heroic 
efforts to explain the obscenity was the hilarious 


` high spot of the trial, especially his solemn disserta- 


tion on the similarity of the genital organs and 
Anglo-Saxon slang. I was the only sober person in 
the room and-kept thinking, “Oh, boy, wait until 
he gets to that sheet ad.” To my relieved surprise’ he 
ignored it completely, and I realized afterward that 
visually the ad looked perfectly innocent. It was 
scatological only. when read, aloud. 

We were acquitted, but, curiously, the stigma 
remained. A few months later, when I dropped in 
at Harry’s American. Bar -in Paris, the owner 


‘escorted me to the men’s room and proudly showed 


me the walls, completely covered with pages from 
Ballyhoo. Another time, when-I was laid up with 
the flu and called in a neighborhood doctor, he sat 


„on the edge of my bed leering at me and telling 
“me. dirty stories. until I kicked him out. 


Humor is.a curious. and delicate medium; the 


closer it is to tragedy, the funnier it is, like the 


show-off leaping high in the air off a springboard 


and at the peak of a beautiful swan dive discovering 


there’s no water in the pool. Also, the closer humor 
is to vulgarity, the funnier it is — ‘the double entendre, 
for example — but it has to be handled cleverly 


, or it becomes plain dirty, as it did with ‘my Philistine 
` physician. 
- sophisticated but unleering approach, ‘the way it 


Close-to-the-border humor requires a 


is handled today by the new crop of comedians; it’s 


‘mischievous rather than vulgar. In addition, some 


people seem to, have the knack of making off-color 
stories unobjectionable, while others produce just 
an embarrassed silence. . 


1 


T. success of Ballyhoo brought out: many bye 
products — a Ballyhoo tie,a lipstick, even a bra — 
but the most unfortunate by-product was the 
Ballyhoo Revue, of °32, of which I was author, co- 
It -was 
considered a. natural, an intimate satirical revue 
like the. magazine, and my dream of being a big 
produce? was realized when the theatrical section 
of the New York Times printed a caricature of me 
lolling in the third row of the,empty theater, watch- 
ing a rehearsal. I think I hold the record for high 


` prices for. theater tickets; that seat cost me $100,000, 
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-augigented by.the Broadway. professionals, who 
= decided the show needed “glorifying,” which meant 
4 a longer chorus ‘line, an Albertina Rasch ballet, 
a and professional gagmen to supply additional skits. 


subway car. 


& - sitting’on it and her conversation about the suburbs 
_ with ‘a, womañ friend. 


chance of saving it from sheer vulgarity was to have 


‘Music Box Revue- "I had ‘my way, but unfor- 
‘tunately ‘she became ill before the New York 


“was-taken. by a low vaudeville‘actress. The -way she 
_ gustied,- “Oh, I just, ‘love Elpshing was: enough 
. to. make the blood.fun cold.’ `. - 

Thére, was also a nudist-carmp ‘sketch i in which the 
- players stood, modestly behind a waist-high hedge, 
‘but. the suggestive, leering glanées of the actors 
. made`my blood run even colder. . “If you run those 
_ two, sketches,” Heywood Broun warned me, , the 


oe 


can 
R was “so. right;“ 


; their’ sales. The old’. -stigma: had again raised its 
Be -ugly head. Come‘to think of it, I should have seen 


` played in. Atlantic City prior. to the New. York 


` Claridge Hotel; in addition, there were: scenery 
girlfriends’ (from our chorus), with gay parties 


' lasting all night, and all of this was charged to the 


money to: pay the bill, which- included ‘$750 for 
' “damage to room furnishings.” -The management 


, with ‘the show must go on” put that I gave ‘the 

hotel a personal check. 
‘the. Ballyhoo Revue ran for ‘nearly five months, and 
Í must ddmit that the two off-color sketches got.the 
> biggest laughs; as did the “‘Quartette from- Lucia” 
routine, that Willie Howard had been. doing for 
_yéars, in which, during the singing, he kept ogling 
“the. ‘low-cut bosom of the- diva beside him. The 
‘main trouble with the show was that the capacity 
“take of the, F orty-fourth Street Theatre -was 
. $32,000 a week; our overhead was $35,000. The 

= only bapby recollection of that unmusiçal expe- 





E: - One of them, . for: example, had Willie Howard, 
* thestar; carrying a new toilet bowl into a crowded. 
The bowl was wrapped in ‘brown * 
paper; but it was obvious from the, shape ‘what it. . 
was, ‘and the so-called ‘humor rose from a lady . 


it ‘played. by a high-class comedienne like ‘Helen - 
« Broderick, who had’ done a ‘similar sketch. in a’ 


‘the ‘handwriting on ‘the wall the. two weeks ‘we 


_ officials, costumers, several other angels,.and their ` 


‘withheld all our baggage, and we were stranded, ` 
‘but I was in so deep by this time and so dmbued . 


“On the road tryout our intimate little revue was 


rience was my discovering a young: comedian ae a 
named Bob Hope-in’a vaudeville act in a Brooklyn’ 


i ‘movie house and hiring him for the revue. On the: - oe 


road, my coproducers thought he stunk-and almost `` 


I had pleaded to kill the - 
an sketch: but was’ outvoted, and: I knew the only | 


opening — purposely, ` I- suspect — and her part 


fired him, but he stayed on,’ and I hear he has poe 
done pretty wen since then. 


{ni 
pe 


Th magazine, luckily, had. a longer rùn—'nine `; - 


yeařs, to be exact — but during that first year rela- 
tions between my Good Samaritan. publisher and 


myself becamé a. bit strained, as he had agreed — ~, 
.verbally to’ give me 25 percent ofthe -net profits 
\ but had changed his mind‘and the percentage to : 
-710 percent. I:told my troubles to a brother editor -> " 
- and speakeasy ‘companion, Ray Long of theis: 
Cosmopolitan, who advised that the thing to do was: -` 
to impress my ‘boss enough to shame him into giving „< 
me my just ‘deserts. | , Accordingly, Ray. invited us’ 


' to. lunch, . called for us in his chauffeured, Rolls- 7 es 


Royce, and we broke bread in the Oak: Room at 


the Plaza. It was indeed impressive, but it didn’t 


: impress my boss one damn bit. When we returned 


- to the office. and I again brought up the subject of _ EE 


. juggling the expenses of his other. magazines,. I: . 
He . 
the. newspapers had: no. love for . 
~ Ballyhoo, because” the skyrocketing sales Had hurt 


k 


opening. The entire company was quartered at the - 


. the editorship of Life. 
t= production. The morning after the Saturday night 
et closing, it was ` discovered: there wasn’t enough ' 


our agreement, he very-carefully explained how, by 


would ‘eventually get only. ‘what he wanted me to 
have. ‘He was so disarmitigly honest about it that 


_ I gave up the ghost. of my. 25 percent ond: was even an ~ 
thankful I was getting any largess at all. 


Like all fads, Ballyhoo.started to fade, and I tried | f i 
to resuscitate it-by resorting to the ideas I'd used ``- 
‘on the old Fudge, such as bringing out special issues >” ý 


— a burlesque advertising numiber (thé forerunner 


of if Ballyoo) a Christmas number in July, a Ladies’: a 


Home Journal number. 


My first-aid treatment had’ 7 


been so successful with Judge that it had- ‘gotten me ; 


special issues, 


sagging. circulation, but: -only temporarily. 
during that period another publisher brought out 


‘Ballyhoo, too, went in-for > | 
even a Readers. Digest’ burlesque; «s. |” 
f printed i in their small size, and they helped lift our. -:-.- 
Also, <1: 


„a magazine that was even -more daring with. its se z 
risqué cartoons and added . enough ‘sophisticated =. 


- literary features (and size): tò give ita semih Taney of. i : 


“In spite of the-unanimous panning by the critics, ` 


ant 


Class. It was called Esquire: : 


The month our circulation dipped below 100,000 ` 


my boss called me into his office, sadly informed me: ot 


there was no'more profit in the magazine, and added ` E 


that Ballyhoo. was hurting . his other periodicals! 


_. Withan “It’s been nice’ knowing you” expression © * 
on his face, he assured me I’d have no trouble ~z 


getting another big job, and he seemed so confident. - ag 


I almost believed him. However, there were no 
offers; I was just an unemployed nonconformist, 
and about as popular. with -big. business as` an 
Tutera Revenue agent. 
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The Art of Writing Letters 


~ 


BOOKS and MEW Louis Kronenberger, atuante crilic and 


essayisl, here examines an art that is frequently pronounced dead, yet somehow 


manages lo slay alive and to take on added fascination in the age of the telephone, 


the tape recorder, and the communications satellite. 


by LOUIS KRONENBERGER 


| eee ee is commonly bemoaned as a lost 
art, for which explanations abound. Where people 
once wrote letters, they now make long-distance 
calls. Press, radio, and television now broadcast 
news that letters once did much to supply. And 
most people, if they do write letters, dash them off 
or dictate them; seldom take the time, or have the 
time, to be interesting in what they say or engaging 
in, how they say it. : 

But, though the fashion of writing letters may 
have ceased, surely the fascination in reading them 
continues. It is easy to see why: whatever their 
century, they can bring us very close to things; 
can trade in lively chitchat and anecdote, go in for 
confidences, tell more about the writer than they 
meant to tell, and, if they reach us from far-off 
times or places, convey the picturesque and paren- 
thetical details that are elsewhere so hard to come 
by. Such varieties of subject matter, which are 
the brawn and marrow of most good letters, often 
constitute one of the lighter forms of literature at 
its best. Less frequent, but alone able to be great, 
are the letters — moving, enveloping, enlarging — 
dictated by deep purpose or emotion, inspired by 
crisis, ignited by -.events. But these are almost 
always single great letters; they do not predominate 
with even the greatest letter writers. 

Today’s pressures, its headlong speed and hurry, 
argue letter-writing to be an expiring art. Yet 
I doubt that it is. It has, certainly, become a 
neglected “accomplishment”; people no longer 
cultivate it as a social grace or consent to it as a 








personal duty. But there is no need to think it a 
lost art. For, though we perhaps cannot speak 
with authority about letter-writing today, certainly 
yesterday and the day before it was brilliantly alive. 
From Henry Adams and William James to Chekhov 
and Van Gogh and John Jay Chapman, and from 
them to Rilke and D. H. Lawrence and T. E. 
Lawrence, there was magnificent letter-writing, 
and of many kinds. And all these years and earlier 
— in fact, since just about the advent of the postage 
stamp — letter-writing has been glibly mourned 
as done for. 

As’ for: mourning the “neglected accomplish- 
ment,” there is perhaps small need. What such 
letter-writing often produced was a too genteel 
sprightliness, a too provincial cleverness, a water- 
color prose. The Victorian ladies whose treasured 
letters were passed from hand to hand were often 
a polifer version of the Lyndonian women who 
today lead discussions at the Clef and Crayon Club. 
Still, women do tend to be better at letter-writing 
than men; more graceful and conversational, more 
sinuous at gossip. But with this, as with other minor 
arts — gardening, décor, cookery —- though women 
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in general are better, men on the whole are best. 

Moreover, a number of such men, of the very best 
letter writers, quite demolish the chief explanations 
for letter-writing’s decline. No one led a more 
intense or active life than Byron or Dickens; yet, 
with no help from phones, typewriters, or probably 
even fountain pens, they produced a staggering 
amount of literary work and wrote a staggering 
number of letters. Clearly the whole thing has to 
do, not with the time at one’s disposal, but with 
temperament and with talent. 

To define that talent in terms of a distinguished 
letter writer is difficult, since we must first, I think, 
define what makes a genuine one as against one 
whose letters, despite their salutations and signa- 
tures, are really not letters at all.’ A gift for words, 
even for wit, is not quite the test; and certainly solid 
content is not. Despite notable exceptions, the true 
letter writer, I would think, sounds a human note, 
achieves an easy tone, creates a personal (even 
tête-à-tête) relationship. The eighteenth-century 
masters of the form felt a highbred cbligation to 
please, even to act as a sort of epistolary host or 
absentee gay dinner partner. If this defines just one 
good kind of letter writer, it equally disbars a bad 


‘ kind: people who, whatever their gifts, hold forth, 


pontificate, grind an ax, preach a sermon, or 
already envisage their letters in book form. 

In the end, the good letters that bespeak care, 
thought, social effort may be no more successful 
than the good relaxed and even slapdash ones. 
For these can be sheer talk (with no fear of inter- 


ruption), sheer opinion (with no fear of contradic- 
_tion), sheer impromptu (with no fear‘about form or 


syntax). In them we hear an actual voice, now 
raised, now lowered, now laughing; the whole 
thing completely unstudied. The whole thing, as 
a result, manages to be literature by virtue of not 
being. 


ig go on and on being published, repub- 
lished, definitively published, though not neces- 
sarily as high points in letter-writing. Thus Ford 
Madox Ford’s recently published Letters, edited by 
Richard M. Ludwig, have decided interest for what 
they tell of the man and his career, decided value 
for what they tell of literary life from the 1890s 
to the 1930s; but they never transcend their 
subject matter. On the other hand, a new one- 
volume edition of not so much the letters as excerpts 
and snippets from the letters of that Jacobean 
man-about-town, man-about-court, man-about- 
country-houses, John Chamberlain, is agog with 
once big news, once ripe rumor, historical anecdote, 
and period bric-a-brac. It abounds in tidbits like 
this about Pocahontas, after she became the rage 
in England and just before her death there: 





With her tricking up and high style and titles, you 
might think her and her worshipful husband to be 
somebody, if you do not know that the poor company 
of Virginia, out of their poverty, are fain to allow her 
four pound a week for her maintenance. j 


Three definitive editions of letters particularly 
claim attention, one of them far along in its vast 
career, two others just getting under way. In the 
great Yale edition of Horace Walpole’s correspon- 
dence, Volumes XXXII-XXXIV, extending from 
1761 to 1797, contain his letters to the Countess of 
Upper Ossory. These chronicle, with the courtli- 
ness, acidity, and verve of a greater man-about- 
town, -court, and -country-houses than John Cham- 
berlain, the patrician doings and misdoings of their 
day; and no letters of Walpole’s offer better proof 
that his gossipiness is the capstone of his greatness. 
His forte at letter-writing does not quite jibe, 
however, with the format of his letters. The three 
volumes are magnificent in their detailed scholar- 
ship, and munificent in their sharing it with others. 
But even for cultivated readers, the lively text is 
so riddled with footnotes as for research to upstage 
reading, and genealogy to lord it over the text. 
Wilmarth S. Lewis, the editor and great Walpole 
expert, may be right in feeling that such myriad 
footnotes don’t constitute “breaking a butterfly on 
a wheel”; less certain is that fourteen footnote 
numerals in nine lines of text don’t resemble a lot 
of small dead insects on a page. Yet one would 
more happily acclaim this edition on its own terms 
were readers better served on theirs; were there, 
or were there to be, a well-chosen, judiciously 
edited, not too costly Walpole in four to six neat 
volumes. But there isn’t, and a delightful letter 
writer remains ill favored in the realm of Literature, 
which Walpole himself would have been the first 
to set above scholarship. 

Just off the press is Volume I of the Letters of 
Walpole’s older, almost as notable, but not so well 
known contemporary Lady Mary Wortley Mon- 
tagu (1689-1762). Robert Halsband, who wrote 
the standard life of Lady Mary, has edited the 
letters with great authority and scholarship and 
has scrupulously kept the footnotes below the 
Plimsoll line. My one small reader’s complaint is 
that by following Lady Mary’s original, often all 
too original, spelling, he gives something of an 
andante pace to a text in itself allegro vivace. 

The daughter of a duke, Lady Mary became the 
wife of a Whig ambassador to Constantinople. 
While there, she penetrated the harem; from there, 
she contrived the letters that were first to bring her 
fame; and from being there, she introduced into 
England the Turkish custom of inoculation against 
smallpox. A gorgeously quarrelsome woman, she 
found letter-writing the best preservative of her 
friendships and a splendid outlet for her talents. In 


we 


ees 


middle life she and her husband separated, to meet 


‘no more, but to correspond with pleasure for 


twenty years. Moving, a kind of gypsy grande dame, 
restlessly and observantly about the Continent, 
Lady Mary became, as time passed, both scandal 
and legend, and at length an illustrious freak and 
slattern. Told at the opera that her hands were 
dirty, she answered: “You should see my feet.” 

This first volume of her letters carries Lady Mary 
through her Turkish years, chronicling her be- 
leaguered, often spitfire courtship, her elopement 
and first years of marriage in England, and her 
early European travels. Here she is writing to Lady 
Rich about life in Vienna: 


That perplexing word reputation has quite another 
meaning here than what you give it at London, and 
getting a lover is so far from losing, that ’tis properly 
getting, reputation— ladies being much more re- 
spected in regard to the rank of their lovers than that 
of their husbands. But what you’ll think very odd, the 
two sects that divide our whole nation of petticoats 
are utterly unknown. Here are neither coquettes nor 
prudes. No woman dare appear coquette enough to 
encourage two lovers at a time, and I have not seen 
any such prudes as to pretend fidelity to the:r hus- 
bands. . . .:In one word, ’tis the established custom 
for every lady to have two husbands, one that bears the 
name, and another that performs the duties; and these 
engagements are so well known that it would be a 
downright affront and publicly resented if you invited 
a woman of quality to dinner without at the same time 
inviting her two attendants of lover and husband, be- 
tween whom she always sits in state with great gravity. 


Finally, there is recently published the first 
volume in an immense edition of Shaw’s letters. 
Here is a writer and letter writer every bit as prolific 
and lively as Byron or Dickens, and needing 
annotation as much as Walpole or. Lady Mary. 
Shaw’s very able editor, Dan H. Laurence, has 
found a method that serves specialist and general 
reader equally well — namely, introductory mate- 
rial throughout, conveying, at times in narrative 
form, all varieties of information. This first of four 
volumes, which runs to 877 large pages, takes us 
from 1874 to 1897, or to a Shaw just past forty. It 
concerns a number of his romantic attachments (he 
was a virgin until twenty-nine); his career as art, 
music, literary, and drama critic; his personal and 
platform career as a Socialist; his novelist years, 
and far more abundantly, his early playwriting 
ones; and much writing to Ellen Terry and to 
Charlotte Payne-Townshend, his future wife. Al- 
ready Socialism’s most unflagging businessman (a 
volume of letters could emerge from his publishers’ 
files alone), here as elsewhere he is generally ebul- 
lient, stimulating, exasperating. Almost everything 
being quotable, but very little outstandingly so, 
I have ended by opening the book at random: 


I AM, YOURS &C. 


I have lost my father and my sister, with whom I was on 
excellent terms; and I assure you their deaths disturbed 
me less than a misprint in an article. If my mother 
dies before me, I am quite sure that I shall not be 
moved by it as much as I was moved by your poem on 
the death of your mother. The inevitable does not 
touch me; it is the non-avoidance of the evitable, the 
neglect of the possible, the falling short of attainable 
efficiency, clearness, accruacy, and beauty, that set me 
raging. 


Shaw is not among the best or truest letter 
writers, his letters being too often Epistles to the 
Thespians, or the Fabians, or the Philistines. This 
book is a feast, but at one of Literature’s more 
public and voice-carrying tables. Shaw in his 
letters is unmistakably himself, only there is ne 
really private self. Too often the touch is a trifle 
metallic, didactic, forensic; the face too promi- 
nently, or too protectively, bearded. The letters 
constantly offer witty advice, but still advice; 
deliberate performing, but still performing; good- 
humored builying, yet bullying for all that. But this 
vast unwearied outpouring will prove on many 
grounds indispensable. 


How letter writers should be classified and 
ranked means far less than how diversified and 
rewarding, in subject matter, tone, and appeal, are 
good letters themselves. Thus there are the letters 
that may be said to lack subject matter — by no 
means the least talented. We find Walpole, Gray, 
Lamb, Edward Fitzgerald often making an art. of 
necessity, of bricks without straw, of lives without 
incident. Lamb will start a letter: 


I have been to a funeral where I madea Pun, to the 
sternation of the rest of the mourners. 


Or he will end one: 


Your sister Hannah spoke 34750 words in twenty or 
twenty-and-one minutes last Saturday. There was a 
man with me who took them down. 


At the farthest remove from this are those letters 
— in Keats, Flaubert, Henry Adams, Rilke at their 
best — that have resonance, penetration, distinc- 
tion, and which no excerpting can do justice to. 
Even so, much emerges from the end of a long 
letter of Rilke’s on Cézanne: 


9 October 1907- 
Suddenly, this old man [is] deep i in his work, painting 
nudes entirely from old drawings.he did forty years ago 
in Paris, knowing that no model would be permitted 
him in Aix. . . . So he paints from his old drawings, 
and lays his apples on counterpanes .. . and places 
his wine bottles in between. And (like Van Gogh) 
makes his “saints” out of such things; forces them, 
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forces them to be beautiful. 
dog in the garden — the dog of a vocation that sum- 

< „mons him again, and beats him, and lets him go hun- 
© gry. And he clings, with all his strength, to this un- 

’ fathomable master, who only for a whilé on Sunday 
< lets him turn back to God, as to’his previous master. — 

’ And outeidé the people sày “Cézanne” and gentlemen ` 
71 in Paris write-his name with a flourish, proud of being 
-in the know. : 


' Here is „Henry Adams on “the least imaginative 
. people I ever met,” the Samoans: 


' They are pure Greek fauns. . ... As LaFarge says, they 
. have no thoughts. ‘They are- not in the least voluptuous 
Z. a they live a matter-of-fact existence that would 
_ scare a New England spinster. Even their dances — 
proper or improper — always represent facts... . 
Old Samasoni, the American. pilot here.. . . tells us 
i ‘that the worst dance he ever saw here was a literal re- 
production of the marriage ceremony, and that the man 
.- ‘went through the entire form, which is long and highly 
’ peculiar, and ended with the consummation — openly 
.before_the whole village, delighted with the fun — but 
. that neither actors nor spectators showed a sign of 
: “emotion or passion, but went through it as ‘though it 
- had ‘been a‘cricket match. 


‘` The epistle royal perhaps deserves a. word, A 
great bad letter writer who, read in bulk, is quite 


y Victoria.. In her letters, all the words that should 
> Þe- omitted, are underlined instead; . the least 


` shifts from a Hausfrau, to a Queen, to a Queen`in 
; “Alice ain Wonderland. ‘No one, conversely, could be 
`, more grandly curt than Good Queen Bess to the 

_ Bishop of Ely: . 


_ Proud Prelate: You know what you were before I made . 
“you what you are now. If you do not immediately, com- 
cay, ‘with my request, I will unfrock you, by God. 











- This brings up epistolary mayhem in general: 

> it is. probably the most surefire category to quote 
"from, malice, defiance, and anger being as imme- 

„diately pungent as garlic. Here Dr. ‘Johnson’s 
-> “letters to Chesterfield and Macpherson are too 

.‘ famous; Swinburne’s to Emerson is too shrill; 

H §tevenson’s:to Dr. Hyde is not really a letter; 
'_. Franklin’s. to Strahan only counts for the wag of 

- its tail: 


“You are now my enemy, and I am Yours, : 
B. Franklin. 





“Let me offer a modern poisoned dart (which, so 
to speak, booméranged) from the odious Edmund 
eo - Gosse to: the editor of the Revue des Deux Mondes: 


‘wonderful (for she keeps growing on you) is Queen. 


pointed of styles produces the most exclamation: . 
“pointed; and there are constant, shuttlings and’ 


. And sits like an old’. ` 





5 R 7, 1924 ` 
I should very much regret your paying .Mr, Joyce the — 
compliment of an article in the Revue des Deux Mondes.’ 
You could only express. the worthlessness and impu- . 

_ dence of his writing, and surely it would be a mistake `, `,’ 

"to ‘give him this prominence. I have difficulty in `, 

_.,describing to you,, in, writing, the character of Mr. `- 
‘Joyce’s. morality . . . he-is-a literary charlatan of the - 

- extremest order. His principal book, Ulysses . ; . is 
an anarchical production, infamous in. taste, in style, . 
in everything. . . . He is a sort of M. de Sade; but does ` 
not Write so well. . There are no English critics of - 
weight or judgment who consider Mr. Joyce an author i 


`. of importance. 


But let.us conclude on a different note, with onè 
of the most moving of farewells, andin its own 
way one of the truest and tenderest of love letters. 
Here is William James, writing from Europe to 
his dying father, whom he =gRey — feared | he 
would not see again: ; 


We have been so long accustomed to the hypozhesis of - 

- your being taken away from us, especially during the 
past ten months, that the thought that this may be your 
last illness conveys: no-very sudden shock. You are old ~ 
enough; you’ve given your message to the world in ` 

`~ many ways and will not be forgotten. . I should - 
like to see you-once again before we part . . just to 
_ tell you how full of the tenderest memories and feelings. 
-about you my heart has for the last few days been 
' filled. In that mysterious gulf of the past into which 
‘the present soon will fall and go back and back, yours 

' “is still for me the central figure. All my intellectual life 
I derive from you; and though we have often seemed at. 
‘odds in the expression thereof, Pm sure there’s a ` 
harmony.somewhere, and that our strivings will cora- 
bine. What my débt to you is goes beyond all power of , 
. estimating — so early, so penetrating and so constant _ 
has been the influence. . As for us, we shall live on 
each in his way — feeling somewhat unprotected, old as, 
we are, for the absence of the parental bosoms.as a 
refuge, but holding fast together in that common sacred _ 
memory. We will stand by each other and by Alice, - . 
try to transmit the torch in our offspring as you did in 
us, and when the time comes for being gathered in, I . 
pray we may, if not all, some at least, be as ripe as- you, 

- As for myself, I know what trouble ’ve given you at 
various times through my peculiarities; and as my own 
_boys grow up, I shall learn more and more of the kind ` 
of trial you had to overcome in superintending the 
development of 4 creature different from yourself, for ` 
whom you felt responsible. . . . It comes strangely. 

. over me in bidding you good-bye how a life is but a 


day and expressés mainly but a single note. It is so ae 


much like the act of bidding an ordinary goodnight. 
Goodnight, my sacred old Father! If I. cont see you sa 
again — Farewell. Your F 

Wiliam. 











“You can walk through the 

_. Streets and alleyways of Jerusalem 
and out into the Judean Hills, and 
you will find yourself gazing at a 
completely bizarre landscape, yet 
one that is strangely familiar to you. 


And this is the remarkable thing 
about seeing Israel. You know with 
“certainty that David, the s shepherd 
who became king, and Solomon, 
and all the prophets walked the 


“same paths, gazed at the same land- 


scape, drew inspiration from the 
same stony hills, the same sky so 


ves blue, that it seems almost unreal. 


The supreme p 
reality that leads to reality. You 
know the feeli ing within you is real 
because you ex ‘perience it so fully. 
And all experience in Israel leads 
to one thing — a sense of holiness 
which hovers over the land. 


Take Mount Zion, for instance, 
where every path, every tree, every 
ruined wall shares some portion of 
biblical legend. 


There Isaiah had prophesied, 
«Stephen had been stoned, Peter had 
hidden in a cavern, Bathsheba had 
bathed in full sight of David. And 
there the Last Supper had taken 
place. 


From Mount Zion you can re- 


trace the steps of Canaanites and 
Assyrians, Romans, Crusaders, 
and Moslems, and enter the Valley 
of the Cross where, abovea Byzan- 
tine-Crusader monastery, you will 
find the Israel Museum and the 
Shrine of the Book which houses 
the precious Dead Sea Scrolls. 


Everywhere, the land speaks of 


the Bible: from the Galilee to Eilat, 


yaradox: the un- 


from Mt. Carmel to Nazareth. 


And everywhere you'll see the 
marvelous efforts of modern Israel 
to restore the Promised L and tothe 


original lushness depicted in the 
Bible. 


But the landscape is as spectac- 
ular as itis rich in biblical lore. 


In fact, if you could forget the 
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israel 


‘ou've seen the statue of David; 
ow see where he walked. 





biblical associations for a moment, 
if you could forget, too, the miracle 
of modern Israel, you could appre- 
ciate Israel simply because it is so” 
beautiful. 


One thing is certain: your trip 
to the Promised Land will be the 
most memorable you'll ever take in 
your life. 


And that’s a promise. 
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“Oh Dad, poor Dad, Mamma’s hung you 
in the closet and I'm feelin’ so sad”* 


starring 
Rosalind Russell and Robert Morse 
' $ a kik 
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Oh Roz, poor Roz, you hung around Jamaica for eight 
weeks and never had time to relax and enjoy Tia Maria. 
SO SAD. 


p Hotel, Mont 













hotographed at Round Hill ego Bay, Jamaica, W.I 
AUSE m ariaa 





meme 





(But you still can enjoy “AZ Maria. It’s sold everywhere) “KALA: 


JAMAICA'S LEGENDARY LIQUEUR : 63 PROOF 
W.A. TAYLOR & CO 


*A Ray Stark-Richard Quine Production for Paramount-Seven Arts. NEW YORK, NEW YORK 


The Boiler Room 


A STORY BY RUDOLPH WURLITZER 


desolate army base in upstate New York is the selling for this extraordinary slory of 


oubled young soldier who presides, helplessly, over his own disintegration. The author, 


sho makes his fiction debut with this Atlantic “First,” is Rudolph Wurlitzer, a 


twenty-nine-year-old New Yorker, veteran, and one-time student at Columbia University. 


A free-lance writer for films and television, Wurlitzer is at work on a novel. 


DĚ LOCKED up in the Castle. The Castle is the 
army stockade on Governors Island. The Staten 
sland ferry passes by Governors Island, and you 
can see the Castle and the golf course and the red 


brick buildings. It looks like a country club. I 
uppose the Castle is the oldest building on the 
sland. There’s a plaque on the wall, but I make a 
oint not to look at it. Outside, the Castle might 
look like a Civil War fort, but inside it’s just another 
jail. They say that when Rocky Graziano was 
eked up here he tried to swim to Brooklyn, and 
Stories of other guys trying to make it. 
tI won’t try. Pve declared bankruptcy. I never 
nk about wanting anything. I do what they tell 
ne, and I keep my mouth shut so they don’t give 
me too much harassment. I pull details during the 
day: cleaning latrines, mowing the lawn, clipping 
the hedges, KP in the officer and NCO clubs. The 
days go by. Pm not sure what month it is. Until 
iy trial comes up I won’t connect with anything 
too strongly, Any way they go I’m going to lose. If 
they decide Pm just another nut, PH probably be- 
lieve them. And if they say Pm just another 
riminal, IIl probably accept that too. The only 
efor me to look at anything straight is when it 
oest matter. And so on Sunday afternoons, 
zen nothing matters at all, I use my footlocker 

a desk and put it all down on paper. 


I made it through basic all right: Ty Ww 
shape because I had just come from a su 
minor league baseball. When they learned 
a ballplayer they made me a squad leader. 
policemen, longshoremen — they have it mad 
basic. I don’t look like a leader or, at first, eve 
much of a ballplayer because Pm short and v 
glasses. But all anyone has to do is see me in ac 
to know what I can do. Pm fast — I’m kno 
“Roadrunner” Schuller — and I hustle. I c 
hit too good, but I get on base. And I car cate. 
anything. ; 

But lying on my bunk after chow or som 
late at night when I couldn’t sleepy 
very low. More than half me men 


pretended they were. queer or they. took 
beans or some kind of dope before 

for their physical. I come from that king o 
neighborhood. I not only was slow enough to g 
caught, but I didn’t even sneak in on the six m ni 
deal. For a ballplayer, two years in the army jus 
about finishes you. The front office forgets y 
name. If you miss a season, they don’t know you 
unless, of course, you’re a bonus baby or a st 
Every spring they have to see your sweaty a 

face or you don’t existe My only hope was to 
ball for an army team, stay in shape, play wi 





ll in Latin America when I got out, and report 
pring training for one last shot. 

But I goofed. One week before the end of basic, 

came back after an overnight pass, and passed 
tom my bunk, a flask half-full of Old Crow on 
“stomach. The first sergeant picked that night 
come into the barracks. He saw the flask, I 


led him some kind of a name, and the next morn- 


g I was standing tall before Captain Gonzales, 


é company commander. Captain Gonzales asked | 


if I was some kind of a playboy. I said yes, 
yught I was a playboy, definitely, and then 


mething suppe further inside me, and I started. 


g all over the place. 
heard myself asking if it was in my rights to 
ake a phone call. I said I wanted to ask for advice 
from someone who knew the score. Captain Gon- 
rales asked me very politely just who I was going to 
. I said I thought I would call Washington. 
never been to Washington except on my high 
hool senior class trip, and I don’t even know the 
tary of State’s name. (I had it in my mind 
at I was going to ring up the Secretary of State.) 
re was this silence, and then Captain Gonzales 
he -was only half believing me — said I could 
ad and use the phone if I called collect but 
houldn’t take this thing too seriously, as all 
would get would be, at the maximum, a summary 


I picked up the phone. I sort of stroked the 
one, and for a few seconds I really believed that 
knew the Secretary of State and that I was going 
to bang a few heads around the company. But then 
ut the phone back and just stood tall. Captain 
onzales didn’t waste any time giving me a sum- 
ry court, confining me to the company area, and 
g me two thirds of my next month’s pay. 
promised to ship me off the entire post. And 
lived up.to his word. After basic I was shipped 

o Camp Drum. 


N THE winter, Camp Drum might just as well be 


celand as in New York State. It’s near the St. 
Lawrence River about thirty miles from Canada 
and ten miles from Watertown. As you get farther 
north, the train gets slower and colder. I changed 
trains at Syracuse at 3 a.m., and from then on I 
- only one other passenger, and he was asleep 
h-a newspaper over his head. I sang songs to 
elf and drank almost a pint of bourbon. I was 
ing plenty sorry for myself. When I got to 
Watertown I sat in the station for five hours. I just 
at there-and stared at my duffel. bag and waited 
until I sobered up. Finally I called the post, and 
hey ‘sent a jeep for me. 
When I reported to the orderly room the first 


sergean said to sit down until he thought of some 
thing. 
book. I must have sat there for half an hour before’ 
he looked up from his book. There was something 
weird about the way he looked at me. He didn 
quite focus. It was like he had forgotten that he was 
a sergeant. Later on I got used to that look because 
everyone at Camp Drum had it. 

“There’s no need for. anyone to sweat aa 
around here,” he said. “In the summer the Na- 
tional Guard and the ready reserve use the camp 
for two-week training periods, and then we work 
our tails off, but in the winter there’s only a skeleton 
crew to guard the place and do paper work for the 
summer. Its a boneyard. I suppose we could put 
you on permanent KP or use you to shovel snow. 
I don’t know, son. We already got too many per- 
sonnel; about seventy-five enlisted men and ten 
officers. What did you do in civilian life?” 

“I was a ballplayer.”’ 

He went on to tell me about his career, from 
American Legion to semipro ball to when he played, 
for the Sixth Army team in the South Pacific. 
He couldn’t stop talking baseball. He was a good-* 
field-no-hit second baseman who had never. banged. 
more than a double in his entire life. Finally he said © 
that seeing as how I was a ballplayer, he could. 
find work for me in the message center. 

The detachment — it wasn’t even a company m~ 
was grouped together right at the edge of the pos 
In back of us there stretched one hundred and eight 
thousand acres of flat fields, empty barracks, and 
various training areas. The trees were bent from 
the north wind. That wind would scream around. 
the barracks, picking up snow and whipping it at 
us like frozen hairs as we stood in morning forma- 
tion or waited in the chow line. You became used 
to living with two colors: brown and white. ‘The 
barracks and other buildings were brown and your’ 
clothes were brown and even the food looked brown. 
Everything else was white, and around the company 
area the snow didn’t stay white very long until it 
turned brown. The barracks were old and era 
We didn’t have a dayroom or a place to write let-.. 


ters or play pool or ping-pong. There was no beer 


hall; and the PX was a little shelf of toilet articles 
that they opened up twice a week in the adminis- ` 
tration building. The only place to go was the NCO © 
club, which was open to everyone. The NCO- 
club had red and green lights over the entrance, a 
jukebox, and a white zinc-covered bar. 

Every three weeks the NCO club was shipped a- 
pornographic movie from the air force base fifty 
miles away. The movies were traded among the four 
or five military camps around northern New York. 
State. I only took in one show because it would 
get a little too weird sitting there in. the dark 
and listening to the groans and- whistles and 





Then he ‘went on reading - a paperbacked ` S 


ange shifting movements. It ‘ade! chines worse. 

fou could never make it with a girl in Watertown 
unless you were willing to put in a lot of time. You 
so had to be lucky and something of a con man. 
hey had all been warned about soldiers and 
weren’t about to get knocked up by some PFC out 
for a good time. It was a lot easier not to tease 
myself. I was hung up enough as it was. Water- 


‘town was a nice enough town — I don’t mean to 
oput it down— but I never spent too much time 
there. “Once in a while on a weekend I would hitch- 
ike in for a movie or to shoot a little pool, but that 


As soon as I was assigned my bunk and had put 
p my calendar, I started checking off the days. I 
had six hundred and fifty-five days to go. At Camp 
‘Drum everyone was hung up about time. For two 
weeks I didn’t say anything to anybody. I didn’t 
know the name of the guy in the next bunk. I 
ust sat around and thought about how it would 
when I got out. I kept seeing myself working as 
:.clerk in my brother’s toy store. My hands 
rted to shake, and I had trouble putting the mail 
the right slots. I couldn’t concentrate on the 
sports page. I even threw up in the mornings when 
‘T got out of bed. 
«Then I goofed again. I almost killed a guy. 
There was this fat cook, Geruzzi, who must have 
‘weighed two hundred and seventy-five pounds, 
easy. He was everybody’s buddy. He was like a 
guy who will talk big in practice and say all the 
-words and make all the tricky moves, but when it 
comes to game time he’ll freeze. (Maybe that’s 
why he got to me so much. I was frozen solid my- 
¿self.) Geruzzi had black curly hair that ran wild 
all over his head and tiny eyes that never stopped 
-moving around. He was scared of everyone. There 
as this one thing he would do that did me in. 
Every morning when the lights went on he would 
ye the first one up. His bunk was at the far end of 
the barracks, away from mine. He would stand 
-a moment, patting his belly, which hung 
iis underpants. Then he would give an 
insane yell, stick his finger into his belly button like 
he was gripping a bowling ball, and start running 
down the hall. At the end of the hall he would 
release this imaginary bowling ball like he was 
trying to roll a strike toward the orderly room, 
‘had the cot at the end of the hall, near the door, 
and Geruzzi would come to a halt six inches away 
from my face, his belly shaking like a mound of jello. 
«Then he would step outside, in the cold, and yell 
in a high squeaky voice: “I want to thank you 
world! Hey, baby! Hello Camp Drum! Hello 
First Sergeant!” Then he would slam the door and 
‘salute and march into the latrine. It cracked 
verybody up. 
| didn’t say anything, but it kept building up 


inside me. I tried to shut him out. T kept'm 
under the covers until he finished his act. B 
more I tried to shut him out the more I tho 
about him. One morning I leaped out of be 
pushed him up against the wall. I said that 
ever waved his belly in my face again I 
punch him. And then I couldn’t control mysel 
I belted him one anyway. He sat down o 
bunk and looked at the floor, saying over a 
again that I had broken his nose. I started thre 
everything I could lay my hands on at him: 
pillows, helmets, duffel bags. A part of me 
hoping that someone would stop me, but eve 
just stood around laughing. Finally I was ta 
and sat upon while someone went for the first 
geant, 

They confined me to company quarters 
month and put me on two hours extra duty 8 
ing snow every evening. It didn’t matter. 
nowhere to go and nothing to do. I was even gl 
move around. But the whole thing scared 
I kept even more to myself. 

It was then, sometime in the middle of Je 
that I met Pannel. : 


I WOULD go to the mess hall when every: 
was finished so that I could sit by myself. T 
evening I must have come in early because t 
hall was still crowded. I picked out a tab 
only one other person was sitting. I ha 
Pannel before, but I had never-spoken to 
knew he was the mimeograph operator. 
he had a little room in back of the personn 
He delivered mimeographed forms to the m 
center. There weren’t many forms in the 
so he didn’t come in often. 

Pannel was a spade, very tall and thin, w: 
emaciated, sunk-in face. I was never able to | 
at any one point in his face, the way you do 
most guys. The other thing about him 
he was extremely neat. He always wore P 
fatigues, highly starched, although no one 
Camp Drum bothered to. He would pull hi 
very high up on his waist. I’ve seen ballpl: 
do that; I guess being a highpockets make 
feel tighter and more compact. 

“How’s the mimeograph machine?” I asked 
some reason I felt I could talk to Pannel. 

“Man, I don’t work that machine,” he: 
“I seduce it. Pm the best mimeograph oper 
you'll ever see. I want to tell you.” 

He laughed. 

Between bites I watched Pannel. You 
help but watch him. I’ve seen spades eat 
the way they use sauces and spices, but 
saw anyone do to his food what Pannel did 





was liver, and Pannel cut up "the liver into small 
ieces and mixed it in with his rice and peas. He 
covered the whole mess with salt and pepper. 
“hen he put ketchup and mustard on top of the salt 
and pepper and finished the whole thing off with 
big dabs of Louisiana Hot Sauce. Then he mixed it 
all up again. 
He started to watch me watch him. 
Did you run track?” I asked. He looked like a 
ack.man. You could tell he had real thin ankles 
hout even looking at them. He looked brittle. 
There was something startled about him, like he 
as just about to take off. 

“Too much work,” he said slowly. “I used to run 
the four-forty, and it did me in. I had to quit. 

ork don’t exactly agree with me.” 

Tran in high school. I did the hundred in nine- 
ne.” I only felt comfortable when I was talking 
ports. “I ran the half-mile too, but then it got in 

e way of baseball. I don’t like to let anything 
get in the way of playing ball.” 

Pannel didn’t answer. He ate very fast, and when 

finished, he left. 

‘saw Pannel three nights later when I pulled 
guard. The fire guard’s job was to keep the 
ices going in the three barracks and in the 
erly room and in the officers’ quarters down the 
. There was a big furnace in each boiler room 
the heat, and then there was a smaller one for 

e hot water. I never minded pulling fire guard. 

would bank the coal up real high so that there 

as an edge of blue flame in the back. I liked to 

ep the fires in extra fine shape. Some nights I 

ld get to really piling it on. “Burn the bastards 

p” Pd say to the flames. I would wander from 

iler room to boiler room all night with coal dust 

all over me. I could taste it, and it would get mat- 

in my hair. They gave the fire guard the morn- 

ng off to sleep. That was the best time, taking a 

iot shower and going to bed when everyone else 
was getting up. 

I-met Pannel in one of the boiler rooms. He was 
itting up against the wall. There was a small porta- 
lé phonograph next to him, but there wasn’t any 

cord on it. He had his eyes closed. When he 

ened them he didn’t seem glad to see me. 
This i is my spot,” he said. “PI keep your fires 
oing.” 

He shut his eyes. 


made my rounds, and then I came back to _ 


mnel’s boiler room. I knew I was pressing him, 

it I needed to talk. Maybe I wanted to talk to 

im because he seemed so far away, as if it was safe 

o talk to him. I don’t know. He had some kind 
f record on. 
I sat down. 

When the record stopped I started right in bitch- 

ing about the army. I didn’t even look at Pannel. 


I was gone. I went on about how I was through’ 
as far as playing ball went and how the army had 
screwed me up and about how my hands shook in 
the mornings. I told him about how I almost killed 
Geruzzi. I even said I wouldn’t be too sad if they 
sent me out to fight somewhere, just for a whil 
Maybe three months. I could sort of live off the 
experience until I got straight. All the time I was: 
bitching I got the feeling Pannel wasn’t listening, 
that he didn’t give a damn what I said. Which is 
not to say he wasn’t polite. That strange smile 
never left his face. After a while I ran out of words. 

Pannel had a weird way of sitting. He kneeled 
on both knees even though the floor was cement. 
He always took off his boots in the boiler room. 
He would sit very straight, giving. you this im 
pression of being very quiet. Sometimes he would 
breathe deeply and slowly, not so you could real 
notice, but more like he was using his whole bod 
starting the breath from his heels. 

We sat there a long time. The silence began to 
make me uncomfortable. I began to think that I 
had better leave and that I had no real busine 
being out there. I began to think that Parne : 
might even be some kind of a maniac. 

“Why don’t you say something?” I said. 

He just looked at me. 

“Don’t pull that crap on me,” I said. I was 
damn near crying. But as I stood up to go, Pann 
started to speak. He didn’t look at me. He looked 
at the floor. 

“Pm having a good time,” he said. “The army 
is a good time. It’s very worthwhile. Out here I 
don’t want to hear that the army isn’t a good time.” 

I stayed where I was. It was better than walking — 
out there in the cold between boiler rooms. 

“I don’t come to conclusions,” he said. “You 
know what I mean? I don’t ask nothing of nobody. 
Pm just here. You count the days, right?” 

“Five hundred and ninety-two to go.” 

“I gave the whole thing up. I don’t ever think 
about the time. When they came to get me, I 
canceled myself out. I don’t bother to figure any- - 
thing. They take care of that. There are. lots of 
cats far out and lost, doing all kinds of misde- 
meanors, but not me. I gave up. ”, 

“That’s right,” I said. I wasn’t really listening to 
him. I was looking at the open mouth of the fu 
nace and the blue flames dancing over the coal." 

“T come out here and drop my net way down and 
pull it up,” Pannel went on. “I just let anything 
flop out that wants to.” 

I got it into my head that Pannel was putting 
me down in some way. I stood up and picked up 
my shovel. I didn’t need anybody to tell me where- 
I was at. 

I walked out and checked my other: fires. 


lt was. 
very cold, and my boots crunched onthe dry snow 





I was standing in front of the orderly room, and 
‘the stars were jumping and flashing around like 
silver bursts of rifle fire. I went back to Pannel’s 
boiler room, but he was gone. 


Anes that I went out every night to the boiler 
room.. For over a week Pannel didn’t talk to me. 
But it was warm in the boiler room, and it was 
a better than sitting in the barracks. I sat there and 
‘listened to his records. The only time he would 
alk would be to say the titles very softly as he put 
record on. Titles like Moose the Mooche, Frantic 
Fancies, and Scrapple From the Apple. 

When we did start to talk to each other we talked 
sports. Pannel didn’t like baseball too much, but 
he was good on the fights and on basketball and 
football. We went through a lot of fights we had 
seen. We talked about Marciano and Louis and 
“Johannson and Patterson. We both had been fans 
of Jersey Joe Walcott’s, even though he dumped that 
‘fight with Marciano. We preferred middleweights 
and lightweights, guys like Willie Pep and Jake 
La Motta, Sugar Ray Robinson and Kid Gavilan. 
We were terrific on football, especially pro football, 
and we would give out with our all-star lineups. 
I would say something like: “You got to have Y. A. 
Tittle as your quarterback. PH back him with 
Bobby Layne.” 

And Pannel would say, “No, man. Tittle, now 
~ he’s mean, but he don’t hold nothing when it comes 
to Otto Graham. You ever see Otto Graham on a 
good day when Mac Speedie was his end? I mean, 
you got to take him. And Lujack, what about 
‘œ Lujack? And then Van Brocklin could throw. And 

we haven’t even talked about Unitas yet.” 

“Who you got for halfbacks?” I’d say. 

“You got to give me Doak Walker. Grange and 
them old guys I didn’t see, but I remember Buddy 
Young when he was with the Yanks, and jack, he 
zas fast, and I know it sounds insane, but PIl take 

nny “Moore because for a halfback he can do 
anything, and then he just moves beautiful.” 
> Itgot to be very important to go out to the boiler 
room every night. Pannel and I didn’t see each 
other during the day. On the weekends Pannel 
~ wouldn’t see me or anyone else because he said 

“that he had to have at least two days alone. But 
during the week I went out to the boiler room like 
I imagine some people go to church or to a cat- 
house. 

It calmed me down. It kept me together. We got 
so that we never talked about ourselves, only sports; 
and sometimes we didn’t say anything at all; we 
-Would just sit and listen to the same records over 
and over. In Watertown I bought an old green felt 

vering that had been on a pool table. We put 


the phonograph and the records on. it. 
into our own way of talking so much that ev 
we just settled on basketball. We could talk b 
ball better than any.two people I’ve ever 
After we spent a few nights on our all- 

we started to play out some games. Pannel’s, 
team was the Boston Celtics. I would: 

to go with the New York Knickerbock 
York being my hometown, but they nev 
hold the Celts, so I had to go with the Los 
Lakers. After a while, though, we kind ol 
in our favorite players from the other t 
it was more like two all-star lineups. 

“Robertson puts the ball into play 
bringing my club downcourt. “He pas 
Guy Rodgers. Rodgers starts a weav 
jump shot — he’s fast, that Rodgers — pas 
in to the big boy, Wilt the Stilt Chambe 
Chamberlain is tied up by Bellamy. Out to A 
Arizin jumps, shoots — Good.” 

“Here comes Cousy,” Pannel would say. 
at how he works the ball. Either hand. He 
look. Over to Baylor. Baylor brings it hip 
over mid-court. In to Reed. Reed tries to 
down the middle but can’t get his shot. C 
Barnett. Barnett dribbles in to the key, fake 
twice with his head, falls back, delays, an 
a long, soft jumper. Off the rim and ou 
Nate Thurmond is up there for the ta 
points. One! Two!” 

Sometimes Panne! would get cute and 
steal. Pd be putting the ball into pla 
would break in: me 

“K.C. Jones comes out of nowhere: an 
the ball away from Gola, and now it’s the fi 
and down the floor they come. It’s two. on 
Jones over to Cousy, Cousy back to Jones, an 
its the Couse with a behind-the-back dribble 
fakes right, goes left, and the ball is up and 
Beautiful!” 

Most of our games would. go into 
Once in a while there’d be trades and 
fixes, and some of the players would get i 
like the night Pannel was tired and We 
to bed, so he had Jungle Jim Loscutoff slug 
son. We had to call the game off because 
got out of control. 

We got so good at talking basketball t 
even started to invent players and differe 
We’d invent their whole history, where the 
high school ball, how they did in college, a 
happened to them in the pros. We had: 
player, Alston MacKintosh, from Oleander Co 
in Nebraska, who could hit nine out of ten 
the foul line with his back to the basket. He 
real hot dog, but when we had him move up 
pros he couldn’t take the pressure. He 
blew up in a game with the Detroit Pistons 





‘ew the ball into the stands every time he zot 
all. He had to be sent down to the Eastern 
ague. 


ITER a few hours in the boiler room, we would 
times walk up to the NCO club and have a 
[t was a night in late February, after we had 
ed a few games, when something happened 
changed everything between us. We were 
g in front of the NCO club. I was demon- 
ing how Warren Spahn pitched with the big 
lup, bringing my right leg around and follow- 
through the way Spahn does, I was using 
s of ice to throw at a mound across the 


were a little drunk. I asked Pannel why it 
lat spades never hit much from the outside. I 
just talking, not really thinking about what I 
aying, when Pannel suddenly became very 
us, He said he never knew that spades could 
r hit from the outside. We discussed Guy 
gers and Hal Greer and a few other backcourt 
nd how they hardly ever seemed to hit from 
tside. I remembered old Sweetwater Clifton 
he used to try a two-hand set all the time 
he was with the Knicks and how he never 
with it. Pannel said no one used long set 
anymore and that it didn’t matter. He said 
it wasn’t true anyway. Then he sighed and 
how nice it was that he was no longer a spade. 
idn’t know what to say so I imitated Warren 

in again. 
yu take any side of the question,” Pannel said, 
gh I didn’t know what the question was, 

| VU agree with you.” 

went on to talk about politics and urban 
ems and minority groups and other things 
I didn’t know about and that made no sense 
“He talked about slaves and about how some 
had been more free than he was ever going 
They had boiler rooms, he said, that they 
ld go to without thinking about it. He went on 
that, and I couldn’t listen to him. I had hardly 
r heard Pannel talk that way. It depressed me. 
ight we had decided not to bullshit. I wanted 
ro inside and have a beer, but I thought I should 

r him-out. 
‘You ‘got to be a strange cat to do your own stuff 
- days,” he said, “and Roadrunner, Pm not 
nge enough. If I was really doing my own thing 
‘ouldn’t be coming on with you like this. No, 
n, listen, when I get out Pll be hustling and 
ng my ass off and trying to be equal and dif- 
tatthe same time, which is about the stupidest 
ga man can do. I know I will. But don’t call 
© a spade. Right now I’m not a spade. And 

wre not a ballplayer.” 


Pannel turned and walked down. the road. After. 
that night it was never the same with him, 

When Pannel was quiet now, he would make me _ 
nervous. I began to talk when I didn’t really want: 
to. I kept talking to him because I had gotten 
dependent on doing that, and besides, there wasn’t 
anything else to do. He didn’t seem to make a con- 
nection with me anymore. We stopped talking 
sports. Sometimes he would laugh, and the laugh 
would seem to come from nowhere, and I would 
never know what he was laughing at. Those laughs 
would last a long time, and they always made me 
feel self-conscious. I would try and laugh back, 
but because I didn’t know what was happening, 
my throat would get stuck. We drank more. We'd 
get a carton of beer from the NCO club and take 
it back to the boiler room. Or we wouldn’t bothe 
and just get loaded up there. 

Pannel didn’t want to be alone anymore on the 
weekends, so he would come into the barracks and 
drag me away from a card game. 
into the boiler room and drink and listen to music: 
I started to hate that music. But there was still 
something in the place, because I couldn’t stop 
from going out there. But one night I couldn’t 
take it anymore. I blew up. I stood up and yelle 
at him: 

“Goddamnit, 
maniac, but be something.” 

I started to shake. I wanted to kill him, to snuff 
him out. I swear to God. 
Pannel looked at me. 
when I first met him. 

“The thing that’s important,” he said, “is to get 
to that point where it doesn’t matter whether some- 
one understands you. Where you never have to call | 
on anyone. When you can wait and not expect 
anything one way or the other. . . But it’s very 
icy there.” 

He got up and left. 

I put on a record. When the record was over, I. 
took the phonograph and the records back to the 
barracks and went to sleep. I didn’t know how to 
think about anything. 

The next morning Pannel missed roll call. He 
was reported AWOL. It didn’t cause much of a 
stir. Going AWOL was no unusual act in Camp 
Drum, and no one had ever really noticed Pannel. 
He just wasn’t there. The next day everyone 
forgot about it. 

Everyone, that is, but me. At first I told myself 
that it was his problem. He would have said that. 
himself. But I couldn’t help wondering where he 
had gone. He only had five weeks to go before he = 
would have processed out. Now if they caught. him - 
he would be in for a long time. But I don’t think 
they'll catch him, because I don’t think he’s the 
type to go home. Pannel won’t leave any tracks. 


be a nigger, be a soldier, be a a 


He was cold. It was like 





We would go... 


And the Vichyssoise is out of this world. 


Some people~we know this to 
be true—are reluctant to visit 
India for fear of not enjoying 
the more civilized comforts. 

They stare open-mouthed at 
pictures of our beautiful coun- 
try. They speak wistfully of one 
day seeing the Taj Mahal, and 
the Caves of Ellora, and the 
great Himalayas. But they never 
pick themselves up and go. 

We hope these people are 
reassured by the next few para- 
graphs. 

There are hotels in India. 
Fine, sensibly-priced hotels all 
across our country, with air- 
conditioned rooms, sumptuous 
beds, courteous valets, and ever- 
so-gifted chefs. 


There are restaurants in 
India. Delightful, spotlessly- 
clean restaurants offering a 
wide variety of tempting Indian 
and continental favorites. 

There are fine roads. For the 
price of a rented car, which in 
India includes a chauffeur at 
virtually no price at all, you can 
drive almost anywhere. You 
can also get about very nicely 
by jet and train. We boast the 
largest domestic airline in the 
world. And the fourth-largest 
railroad system. 

Want to play a little golf? 
There are excellent courses all 
across our country. And splen- 
did tennis courts too. If you’d 
rather be a spectator, you can 
watch the cricket and field 
hockey matches. They go on all 
the time. In Bombay and Cal- 
cutta, you can even lose a few 
rupees at the races. 


Our point is this: See the 
wonders of our ancient, colorful 
land. The India of venerable 
monuments. The India of orchid- 
studded mountains. The India 
of sleepy blue lakes. The India 
time can’t budge. 

But, at the same time, feel 
quite confident that when you 
come to our unique and fasci- 
nating country you'll enjoy all 
of the modern amenities of life, 

If you would like more infor- 
mation about our country, see 
your travel agent or write: 
Government of India Tourist 
Office; New York, 19 E. 49th 
Street; Chicago, 201 North 
Michigan Avenue; San Fran- 
cisco, 685 Market Street, 

Also in Canada. 


India 





trange, but I don’t even know where his home 
“never talked about it. I assumed he was 
“New York because he talked about jazz so 
ch. and he seemed to know some musicians. 
for all I know he might have been from North 
Dakota. If he had only said something to me about 
g. Even if he had just joked about it and told 
lie. If he had only said: “Roadrunner, I got 
beautiful cabin up in the Canadian woods. 
ought to see it. I thought about it, and it’s all 

» I have two thousand records and a lovely 
-who just happens to have lots of money.” 
‘would have been enough for me. But the 

d, I thought. He didn’t leave me with 
ing, except, maybe, his phonograph and 
rds, which I kept. But I never used that phono- 


as like I had been caught in a room without 
ing how to get out. I tried the window, but 
‘as too high. I tried the chimney, but it was 
marrow. I got the feeling all I had to do was 
around and I would see the door had been 
all the time — but I couldn’t turn around. I 
tuck. 
asn’t that I hated the army. I didn’t hate 
ng, and I didn’t like anything. If I could 


pent some time in a gym I would have been 
ght, I would have been around some action, 
thing I didn’t have to think about. Something 


wrong. My mind was going too fast, as if it 
ut of control. I didn’t know how to put on the 
kes. Before, I always had some little guy inside 
ike a coach, telling me what I should do and 
shouldn’t do. It was like he had disappeared 
The more I shouted around trying to 

I would go out behind 


Tewould throw chunks of snow at the trees. 
I:shouted. It didn’t help. I went out to the 
‘To I tried to breathe deeply and feel 
le I sat there for a long time. But 
thing happened. 


NK my way into April. After a while just 
ng through the winter seemed enough and 
ing into April was like taking a hook slide from 
out.and just managing to touch the base with 
finger. The weather got warmer and the 

sappeared. Two companies arrived from 

evens. We had inspections again and G.I. 

Į was busted to private for not having my 
“tags sewed on. I complained and started 
ting the days. left, now five hundred and 

*n. The camp filled up. I played a little 

softball’on the weekends. I even started to talk to 
e men: in my barracks. Everyone has a bad 


winter now and then. And me, who wasn’t smart 
enough to go to college or be an officer or just duck 
the whole thing, why should I have to figure out 
why one winter is good and another one bad? They 
do all that for you. So I sat back and tried to 
ride it out, and I was doing fine until Sergeant 
Harrison Mountain showed up in the beginning 
of May. 

Sergeant Mountain was sent up from army 
headquarters to start the post newspaper. If you 
saw him from across the company area, you might 
think he was a general, or if you were closer and 
saw his stripes, you would figure him for one of the 
last of the old-time sergeants. He was very classy. 
People pointed out his resemblance to MacArthur, 
but I preferred to see him as an old Western scout, 
the kind you see in the comics and movies, pale- 
blue eyes, very straight and cool, ready to ride into 
hostile Indian territory without looking back. He 
had hair the color of steel wool and a white mus- 
tache that bent slightly at the corners. That 
mustache was better than Errol Flynn’s. (I learned. 
later that he wore a toupee; you could see it shift: 
a little when the weather was warm and the top 
of his head sweated.) All of Mountain’s uniforms ` 
were tailor-made, and he wore the combat. in- 
fantry badge and three lines of ribbons. Pannel 
would have checked him out because Mountain’s: 
face was very hard to read. Pannel was always. 
checking out faces. He said you could tell what’: 
most guys were doing just by looking at their faces. 
He was looking for the face where nothing showed. 
A lot seemed to show in Mountain’s face, but there’ 
was finally some tight thing he did with all the 
lines around his mouth that kept it from you. 

Mountain liked the message center. He would 
sniff and poke around the mailboxes and read: all. 
the return addresses on the officers’ mail. He kept 
careful note of all leaves and three-day passes, 
There wasn’t much else for him to do. He wa 
supposed to set up a place for the new. Public In: 
formation Office and recruit a newspaper staff, 
but he had done that kind of thing so often he could” 


do it in half a day, and he had conned four weeks. :: 


for himself. 

Mountain was old, he had killed men, he might: 
have raped women. And he treated me like a pri- 
vate, which I liked..I didn’t have to think about 
Mountain. Everything was laid out by regulations... 
I made myself fit into his style. I became a kind of 
aide to him, although that was mostly. in my mind 
because Mountain rarely talked to me. But 1. 
soldiered. f shined my brass and shoes, and I- 
stood tall. I was putting him on, I guess. But ] 
didn’t want to think anymore. I wanted to rest... 

I guess what I’m trying to say is that I told. him. 
a lie. I waited about a week, just to feel-him out, 
and then I told him I used to be a sports reporter 





the New York Post. I wanted to work on the 
wspaper. Mountain was my way out of the 
essage center. He had authority. He seemed to 
now exactly what he was doing. I made him my 
oman. I got the job. 

We set up the PIO office together. 

But I don’t want to talk about the newspaper, 
or about the PIO section, or about the summer, or 

about Camp Drum. All that doesn’t matter. I 
_ want to talk about the way it ended. I want to 

‘put it down because I don’t understand it. 

When the camp filled with reserves and National 
uard troops, we worked. Even Mountain went 

to the field to cover stories. On weekends we 
ften had three or four governors inspecting their 
oops, and we had to cover them. 

One afternoon in the beginning of July, I took 
eep and went out to the field to get a story on an 
illery company. It was a forty-minute drive to 

the range. The road was rutted by tanks. It was 

ot. Tired and out-of-shape platoons marched 
slowly along the side of the road. When I heard 
the howitzers, I pulled the jeep off the road. I 
had plenty of time. 

Ilay down. The ground was sandy, with a few 
scattered pine trees and tufts of grass. The only 
sound was howitzers going off at three-minute 
intervals. They were 105’s. It was always unreal 

or me to drive out to the range and listen to big 

weapons going off. I never believed them. I 

never felt part of the game. That wasn’t so unusual, 

there weren’t many guys who felt part of the game, 
but I felt frozen, a little scared. The howitzers 
“made me think about how much I hated noise. 

Any noise. I needed to play ball. If I could have 

just gotten to a ball park, anywhere, to work it 
ut. I began to talk basketball to myself: “Robert- 

n dribbles over the center court. He passes it 

to Embry. Embry is tied up by Bellamy. Out 

Twyman. He throws up a left-handed hook. 

sood. The Royals lead thirty-two to twenty-eight.” d 

poke louder, trying to drown out the 105’s. 

Here comes Jerry West over to Komives. Komives 

loses the ball! Richie Guerin and Kevin Loughery 

“the fast break. It’s in to Loughery, and he 
makes a beautiful driving lay-up and gets fouled 
in the process. A possible three-point play.” 

It didn’t help to talk basketball. It never helped 

anymore. I got up and drove out to where they 
were firing. I interviewed a few privates, getting 
their hometown addresses, what they did in civilian 
life, that kind of thing, when I saw near the last 
howitzer in line, Mountain. It was really Mountain. 

I could spot him anywhere. There were three or 

four men around him, and they were coming up the 
ine of howitzers. The men on the howitzers saluted 

as they walked past. Mountain would answer their 
s When they got closer I saw the stars on 


Mountain’s shirt. I walked away, behind 
and stood with a group of men drinking coffe 

“Who's that?” I asked, motioning tow 
Mountain. 

“Some inspecting general. 
before.” 

I walked forward. I went right up to the g 
I didn’t feel anxious. I don’t know why. I 
feel much of anything. Mountain looked. 
distractedly, as if he had never seen me 
I saluted. 

“Are you from PIO, soldier?” he asked. 

“Yes, sir,” I said. 

“I want you to drive me back to camp. 8 
thing happened to my driver. Go back t 
jeep and wait for me.” 

I went back to the jeep. Mountain was d 
the whole shot. A brigadier general. I di 
laugh. It was real enough. But it wasn’t fa 
thought. It wasn’t fair to me that Mountai 
a maniac. I didn’t know how long he ha 
doing this. I didn’t know why. But I. cc 
handle it. To do something about it I wo 
had to be clear on a whole lot of things. And 
thing was muddy, very muddy. I couldn’t 
him. I wasn’t afraid of him. It was some 
in myself that held me there, some kind of ex 
ance that I kept pushing down. Like on o 
day of the season when you’re so turned on y 
like throwing the ball into the stands. 

Mountain came up to the jeep with the c 
commander, a brisk New York businessm 
lighted to be in the army for two weeks... 

“A fine company,” Mountain said. “I 
pressed, Captain. They have good spirit. 
have a sense of order.” 

“Thank you, sir,” the captain said. “I’m 
of them . . . yes, they're a great bunch o 
Are you sure you won’t let us drive you in; s 

“Irs perfectly all right this w ay,” Mountai 
They saluted, and Mountain got in next t 
was wearing a pistol. I drove off very fai 

“What’s your name, soldier?” Mountain 

“Come off it, Sarge,” I said. “You can p 
game. I don’t care. Pl just drive you bac 
post, and you can do what you want. I 
squeal.” 

“Were not going back to the ‘Post. Ww 
to the nearest PX, and then we’re coming b 
the training areas. There are more troops 
spect.” 

“Not me,” I said. 

Mountain pulled out his pistol from the l 
and shot it into the air. 

“You have to understand, Schuller,” he 
“there is something to do.” He looked: very 
and old. His voice suddenly wavered 
Schuller, it isn’t going to work. We're not go 


I never seen: 





ver the post. We’re going to go out and look 
ie OOPS ” 
"Yes, sir,” I said. 
I drove to the nearest PX. Mountain was smart 
choosing a brigadier general. There were lots 
m WanderDe around. Anything with more 
vone star would be conspicuous. No one would 
‘¢ him if he stayed out in training areas with 
reserves. At the PX I stopped, and he got out 
nd-went in. I thought of driving off. I should 
driven off. I know that. He came out a few 
onds later. Without saying anything, he pinned 
gold bars on my collar. I was Second Lieu- 
ant Schuller. We drove off to inspect the troops. 
When we got to the training areas he directed 
meup another road like the one I had come out on. 
fter twenty minutes we passed a company biv- 
acked among some pine trees. 
‘Pull up,” Mountain said. 
«We walked slowly up to the tents. It was about 
four in the afternoon. The company must have 
been out in the field. No one was around. 
ess truck was parked off to one side, and some 
s were setting up trays and food containers 
he evening meal. 
jeutenant ran up and saluted. 
dieutenant Maugham reporting, sir. Company 
Mountain looked past the lieutenant’s left ear. 
We’ve come to see if your company is up to par, 
‘utenant. It’s important that each and every 
e of your men is up to par. Tell me the name of 
ur platoon sergeants.” 
The lieutenant stiffened. He was very young, 
obably just out of college. He pressed a swagger 
‘k nervously against his side. 
‘There’s Spalding in the third platoon, sir,” he 
id‘finally. “Then there’s my platoon, the fourth 
oon, that would be Sergeant Randall. Tony 
Then there’s Orback in the third. The 
, let’s see, the first platoon has, it must 


He stood staring at us. 
“This is not good, Lieutenant,’? Mountain said 


vely, a little sadly. ‘‘This is not good at all.” 
Yes, sir,” the lieutenant said. 
“No,” Mountain repeated, “‘this is not good at all. 
vell have to wait for your company commander. 
Bring us some chairs, and we'll sit under these 
es." He waved toward a group of scrub oak 
es at the end of the row of tents. The lieutenant 
d off. He came back carrying two canvas 
rs, 
‘We won’t need you, Lieutenant,” Mountain 
said, waving him away. 
We sat without speaking: One of the KP’s 
dropped a stack of metal trays. A jeep went by on 
the road. I clung to each sound. Mountain stared 


off beyond the tents. I wasn’t sure what ‘he’ was 
thinking, even if he was thinking at all. I just sat : 
there. 

The sun began to move down through the trees 
in back of us. The light grew softer. The end of the 
day is always bad for me. I felt it in my throat; 
like something was stuck that I couldn’t swallow. 
Mountain didn’t move or shift in his chair when the 
troops were heard down the road. They were. 
counting cadence, shouting it out the way troops 
do in their first few weeks of basic. They weren’t. 
army voices. The voices werent weary or dis- 
gusted enough. They didn’t tell you they had been 
through a boring, stupid day. They told you they 
were happy to be outdoors, happy to be doing a. 
man’s work, happy to be away from home. The 
platoons marched in and formed into company. for 
mation. Lieutenant Maugham saluted the cor 
pany commander. The company commander 
looked over at us. Then he walked briskly over. 

He saluted. “Major Tucker reporting, sir.” 

Mountain stared at him. The major was young 
and efficient. He didn’t mind being looked over 
He had an educated voice with a slight Englis 
accent. 

“We've been inspecting troops all day,” Moun 
tain said after a long pause. His voice had become 
slower and more deliberate. “I won’t inspect you 
company. What I’ve seen so far has looked go 
enough. A certain lack of military bearing in one 
the younger officers but otherwise perfectly suffi 
cient. I am even rather impressed by the way you 
set yourself up here, putting yourself under camou: 
flage from air attack.” 

“Thank you, sir,’ Major Tucker said. 
have reason to be proud of K Company.” 

“Were tired,” Mountain said stiffly, “extremely ` 
tired. I wonder if it would be too much to ask if 
we could share your evening meal tonight?” 

“Delighted, General,” Major Tucker said. H 
wasn’t at all disturbed by having a general around 
He never looked at me. “Dinner will be ready in 
half an hour. We expect pork and green vegetables 
Our cook i is a chef at one of Philadelphia’s berer, 
restaurants.’ 

We followed the major over to his tent. Three 
wooden tables with white tablecloths had been se 
up outside. 

“This is comfortable,” Mountain said, sitting 
down. “It’s always encouraging to run across 
people who know how to live well in the field 

“To tell you the truth, General, ’ve picked upa_ 
few tricks on safari. When you’ve been hunti 
big game all day the evening is a precious time, a 
time to relax, have a drink, and enjoy good conver- 
sation. My officers and I have a little ritual we go- 
through after a day’s training. Two drinks before. 
eating. These. two weeks of training are, precious. 


“We 





ophocles speaks. Greece 


There are many ancient theaters 
throughout Greece. 

The one you’re looking at is the 
beautifully preserved theater at 
Epidaurus. 

Here, with the mountains and 
pine-scented air for a backdrop, 
you can listen to a performance of 
an ancient Greek drama, 

The festival of Epidaurus takes 
place on Saturday and Sunday dur- 

ng June and July. 

We also have a lot of other fes- 


tivals, concerts, operas, ballets and 
cultural events throughout the 
year. 

Some other ancient theaters 
with festivals you might enjoy: 
Dodona in Epirus; Philippi in 
Macedonia; or Herod Atticus right 
under the Parthenon. 

Drive on a good road. Stop at a 
modern Xenia (motel). And be 
sure to give Sophocles, Euripides 
and Aeschylus a chance to speak 
to you. : 

It could be the most memorable 

: ice of your trip to Greece. 

ther memorable 
destivals, 
Je 


information on the sunny golden 
islands, etc., see your travel agent. 
Or clip this ad. | 

National Tourist Organization 
of Greece, 601- Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 10017 
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-We try and get the most out of them. I 
t suppose you’ve been on safari, General?” 
T spent three years in the Pacific hunting human 
cings.”” 
Esee. Did you by chance know my father? The 
te. Colonel Tucker? He served with General 
agate.” 
1lodon’t recall the name,” Mountain said. 
Vingate was never a great favorite of mine. 
iere did you say you served?” 
beg your pardon, sir?’ Major Tucker said 
ly: 
aTa the war, for god’s sake, Major. In the war.” 
Pm afraid I was.a bit too young for the Second 
rid War, but I was fortunate enough to get in 
Korea.” 
That kind of luck is uninteresting,’ Mountain 
“Damned uninteresting. = 
“Indeed,” the major said. He stood up. 
vould you care to drink, sir?” 
Bourbon on the rocks.” 
‘And you, Lieutenant?” 
“The same, thank you, sir.” Those were the 
words I had spoken. They were hollow and 
> As the major mixed drinks from a small 
ble bar, the rest of the company officers, two 
d ‘lieutenants, came up and stood stiffly at 


“What 


ease, gentlemen,” Mountain said. “For 
rist’s sake, sit down.” 

The company was lining up behind the chow 
cks. They were quiet and orderly, the word 

ing spread that the CO was eating with a gen- 

al. I was afraid now but in a strange way. I 

full of violence. I needed a woman badly. 
d staring at a point somewhat to the left of 

e major’s head. Mountain had shoved off; he 
is on his own trip. All I could do was sit back 
d ride it out. I felt light-headed, my mouth dry, 
most parched. If anyone had said anything to 

out of the ordinary I would have been unable 
reply. I concentrated on trying to hold on. 
ountain was talking about the South Pacific. 

“I had the great honor to be on Corregidor be- 
e it fell,’ he was saying. “Damned lucky I was 
ends with the engineers. They thought I was 

ome kind of a fighting fool, they did. A regular 

god.. Decent bunch, those engineers. Always ate 
ell with the engineers. They would work like 
ers when they had to, but when they were off 

y. knew how to enjoy themselves. The Japs 
Id’ be bombing hell out of us, and we would be 

ng in a tunnel as comfortable as a bunch of 
ired sergeants, eating salmon and drinking white 
rine. They had stolen delicacies from a submerged 
ipino yacht. MacArthur was there. We were 

Iways worried about MacArthur because he never 

paid the slightest attention to the bombings.” 


“I’ve often thought about Corregidor,” Major. 
s : & aj 
“Tt was an interesting operation, 


Tucker said. 
tactics-wise.”’ 

“Don’t you believe it, Mountain said sharply. . 
“Don’t you believe it when some old fogy stands up 
and says, ‘War is a detestable thing? The bastard’ 
is always a rear-line general embarrassed because: 
he’s not init. You can bet on that. Of course, there’ 
were those who had bad wars. Terrible wars. But. 
I had a good war; not a great one, you understand; 
but a damned satisfying one.” 

“I think I can see your point,” Major Tucker said. 

Dinner was served. 

“I studied the morale of the British troops in 
Malaya in forty-one,” Major Tucker said, trying. 
to fill in the silence. “What was interesting was: 
why the British didn’t hold out longer.” 

“I don’t want to hear about morale,” Mountäin 
said. “British troops are not the point about 
morale.” 

“Well, sir,’ the major continued calmly, ‘‘con- 
sider the problem. Malaya was a country that had 
been asleep for over two hundred years. But that 
wasn’t the real reason the country collapsed. Nor 
was it that the climate was impossible. The troops 
simply hadn’t been trained. Their equipment 
too heavy and awkward for jungle fighting. But 
most of all, they had no hardness, no fighting 
spirit. T hey were too civilized. They were 
fanatic enough.” 

“Rubbish,” Mountain said. 
good war or you didn’t.” 

“I don’t understand, sir,” said a lieutenant. 

“Pm not interested in what lieutenants have to 
say or what they understand,” Mountain: said. 
“Or majors for that matter. None of you. knows 
what it’s like to stick a bayonet into. someone’s 
belly.” 

“I beg your pardon, sir,” the lieutenant said. 
“I spent two years in Korea.” Be 

“Korea was a monstrosity,” Mountain said. 
“No one was ever there. I won’t hear any more = 
about Korea.” 

I forced myself to take a bite of food. 

“Consider the. complete. destruction of the Jap-. 
anese Twenty-eighth Army,” Major Tucker said 
hopefully. “They were caught and surrounded in- 
Burma. It was a fantastic engagement. They were 
completely destroyed. by the Seventeenth and 
Nineteenth Indian Divisions!’ 

“Captain, I am not interested in what happene 
to the Twenty-eighth Japanese Army,” Mountain 
said. “I don’t want to consider anything.. I am 
only interested in what happens to one man. I 
want to know what one man feels like when, half- 
alive, he has a ring chopped off his finger by an. 
enemy soldier. I am interested in the mind. of the- 
battle-fatigued soldier bending over. a native 


“You either had a 





man. I am interested in what it feels like to see 
‘a man burn alive from a flamethrower. You are in 
the ice age of military thought, Captain. There is 
„no more power of maneuver.” 

Mountain choked a little on his food. He wiped 
‘his mouth with the back of his hand and unloosened 
his shirt from his belt. 

“I want to know what one man does when faced 
with fear,’ he continued, rising from his chair. 
-“Does he relieve himself in his pants or does he 
7 fight?” ; 

“Are you all right, sir?” Major Tucker asked. 
ountain took out his pistol and pointed it at 
the major’s forehead. 
< “I want to know what one man thinks before 
¿the trigger is pulled, Captain.” 

One of the lieutenants started to stand up. 

“Don’t do that,” I heard myself say. 

‘The lieutenant sank back in his chair. 

Mountain,” I said, “you'd better put it away. 
There’s not much point in killing these guys.” 
<$ “Not much point, you say,’ Mountain said 
quietly, sitting down. “There is no point at all.” 
© He. stared at the ground, the pistol hanging 
oosely from his fingertips. A lieutenant stood up 
nd slipped quietly away. 

“I would tell you a story, but I don’t feel like 
t” Mountain said, placing the pistol on the table. 
“I just don’t feel like it. You can all go to hell.” 

There was nothing to do. The major talked 
bout something. A kind of delaying action. I 
don’t remember. We sat quietly, waiting. Moun- 
tain looked at his plate. He took a small bite out 
of his pork chop, lifted it up to his mouth, hesitated, 
and then dropped the fork down on the plate. 
Then he stood up and pointed the pistol at the side 
of his head and pulled the trigger. A good deal of 
his -head got on the table and a little of it on my 
pants. There wasn’t any more to it than that. 
Everyone was stunned, of course, but it wasn’t long 
before they swung into action. Someone pointed 

M-1-at-me. In a little while the MP’s came and 
ook me away. 

‘The next day they sent me down to Governors 
sland. They didn’t really believe what I told 
them. It doesn’t matter. All I can do now is wait 
for them to decide something, which for them, I 
‘guess, isn’t such a hard thing to do. 


CHAMBER MUSIC, | 
BAR HARBOR, OFF-SEASO 


BY L. E. SISSMAN 


Vivaldi’s pizzicato winter falls 

On my bared head, as on the tangerine 
Tiles overhead, with a soft pluck that calls 
Off summer, plain and Indian, to bring 

On all-American autumn, full of tears 

For all America’s bright college years. 

An instance: take this moldering hotel 

Built as a monstrous cottage by a swell 
Manhattan traction millionaire in 1910, 
And now far past its hour; or take this room. 
This second chamber: nobs bathed in its lo 
Crazed tub with nickel fittings, and were 
In white tie, studs, and pumps by a slight ma: 
(The Unknown Servant), and went down t 
Was not their bravery of living fine? 

The closet holds a lockbox for their jew Is 
The ceiling is as high as their desires; o 

The fireplace, dead, is ample for their 

The bed and desk conform to their tau 
Outside, the maples shed stars in the pool 
On the decedent lawn. The chamber gre up 
Strikes up its water music on the roof ` 
Encore, fretting fleeting, immutable 
Silver-toned strings, tuned at the cedar eave: 
Bowed by the balustrade, frayed on the grat 
Likewise impermanent and perpetual, 
What will we leave half as ebullient, e 
Triumphant, telling, personal as this 

Old place, old pergola, old hearth, old hou 
Roll on, then, fall, sole death that we remem 


Routing the summer in our rented chamber 
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eighbor recently returned to 
s Still Maloney, inscribed by the 
to me and my wife. The 
r had kept it for years. I 
st-around a dozen copies of 
Ellis’ masterpiece The Vexa- 
2 J. Wentworth, no longer 
and my bookseller is un- 
nd one for me. I once 
d the return of The Great 
Novel, by Clyde Brion Davis, 
ling a collect telegram de- 
git from the friend who had 
wed it several years earlier. I 
d books inscribed to me by 
or, and I persist in the delu- 
my name on the flyleaf will 
heir return, even though 
oks disappear like ordinary 
































ok I have long since ceased 
fter losing two copies and 
t hard to replace, is a small 
volume stamped in faded gilt 
Gourmet’s Guide to Europe, by 
t.-Col. N. Newnham-Davis. My 
y is the second edition, dated 
¿E have read it many times 
r the years, as much for enjoy- 
of the author’s crotchets and 
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A GOURMET’S GUIDE TO EUROPE 


W. MORTON 


restaurants he sampled so energet- 
ically. A dozen or more of his rec- 
ommended places in France were 
still flourishing when I first went 
there in 1925, and a few are extant 
today, however severely beset by 
batiery-bred poultry and quick- 
frozen vegetables. But rambling 
about with Col. Davis is pleasant: 
a true Edwardian exploring the 
pleasures of the period, bringing his 
own Englishness with him to what- 
ever foreign locality he goes. 

Prunier’s, for instance, the colonel 
classifies under the heading “‘Foreign 
Restaurants of Paris,” on the grounds 
that it “has been partly captured by 
the United States.” Of its oysters 
he concluded, “I am sufficiently 
patriotic to prefer a Colchester Bag 
to a Boston Steak, but the latter com- 
bination of good beef and good 
oysters is to be obtained in perfection 
at Prunier’s.”’ 

The colonel seems to have begun 
his venturing among menus as a 
schoolboy at Harrow, when his 
French was so'inadequate as to bring 


him a mysterious meat dish..which.- 
he ordered on the bill of fare in the 
expectation that its position far down 









on the page meant that it would. 
bring him a very sweet dessert: A 
typical Newnham-Davis anecdote 
describes his luncheon one day. with 
a lady at the Tour d’Argent and his 
conversation with its proprietor 
Frederic Delair. “It is a small old 
fashioned house, with a narrow. 
trance hall and a low-ceilinged par- 
lour,” he begins. “I can remember 
the days when its floors were spread’) 
with sawdust... .” At any. rate, 
the colonel gives a tentative order? 
“Eggs, a bird, a vegetable, a 
entremet? I had said, as if I were in- 
venting a new drawing-room game, 
and Frederic had gone into a rev- 
erie — the reverie which precedes 
some wonderful combination. -Iin-. 
sinuatingly said, ‘For the eggs,” as 
the cue for his first. pronouncement. 
Frederic breathed hard. and looked 
at the ceiling. ‘Uffs à la plat,’ said 
the lady, who fancied we were bet 
at a loss as to how eggs could b 
cooked. Frederic came back ‘from 
the clouds and gave the lady one 
look. It was-not a look of anger or 
contempt, but simply an expression © 
of pity for the whole of her sex.” 
The colonel is full of good. info 
mation on the matter of hors oeuvre 





































ancales or Marennes . with 
h to commence a dinner-rarely 
reduces fish into his menu. Cavi- 
are, be it black or grey, be it sent from 
e land of the Volga or the states of 
the Danube, is too excellent to be a 
mere relish. It is a dish for déjeuner; 
and the man before whom has been 
placed a jar of good caviare sunk in 
sracked ice, who has. a fresh lime 
and some Bı ttany butter at his el- 
d who is brought relays of 
t, may well leave the con- 






















I have long been puzzled over 
hy book reviewers increasingly turn 
ir attention to one another rather 
an to the books they are supposed 
o be writing about. Not until re- 
cently, when I ran across a brilliant 
article by Sigmund Quarles (author 
of A Critte’s Critique), was I fully 
vo enlightened. 
ol Quarles’s essay first appeared in 
‘the September, 1965, issue of Intima- 
„tions; whose editor has kindly allowed 
to quote itin full. Though (as the 
reader will perceive) it soon reaches 
ar, far higher than its origins, it 
1S. 1ts flight as a review of The 
and:the Fire: My Second Term 
President of the United States, by 
nry Popham. 














. THE DYING BREED: 
Arthur Sturbridge Speaks Out 
by Sigmund Quarles 











_ The new review by Arthur Stur- 
bridge i in Nemo II for March, 1965, is 
y far his finest. It makes a reviewer 
eful that such an intelligence 
ould be exercising its powers in 
arid generation. Sturbridge’s ut- 
rance- takes as point of departure 
ork by Henry Popham — and, 
cifically, the degeneration 
<in Popham’s latest so- 











= “His own preference to the hors 
d'oeuvre is “a thimbleful of strong hot 
soup” which “would stimulate with- 
out cloying’’ and leave the diner’s 
appetite undiminished. One could 
continue quoting the colonel at 
length, for he went everywhere and 
tested the local specialties, includ- 
ing Tripes à la mode de Caen, and it 
was in Caen that the proprietor 
sought to add to his meal a Caneton 
Rouennaise. ‘The colonel declined: 
“I told him that ‘to every town its 
dish.’ ” 


~The Real Cultural Article 
By PETER DAVISON 


Perer Davison is the director of the Atlantic Monthly Press 
and author of BREAKING OF THE DAY AND OTHER POEMS. 


Beginning with a hard, level look 
at the dilemma of the writer in our 
time, Sturbridge turns playful. But 
it is the playfulness of the tiger. Un- 
der such conditions as these, he asks, 
is it better to have read and writ 
than never to have writ at all? Such 
a question is beyond clear decision 
by a reviewer (how modestly Stur- 
bridge assumes the mantle!), but no 
reviewer worthy of the name can 
avoid grappling with the questions 
raised by Popham’s book. 

The critic’s task weighs heavy, 
even on such shoulders as Arthur 
Sturbridge’s. Should Popham have 
written this book or another? Might 
he not have written a general study 
rather than a personal one? Did he 
have access to all the source ma- 
terial? Even though these questions 
might perhaps be answered yes, 
surely someone had blundered: the 
book should surely not have been 
allowed to be what it is, but should 
have been edited. Having said this 
much, Sturbridge leaves alone the 
question that troubles this reviewer: 
why should Popham’s book have 
been published at all? 

Sturbridge next reverts to a theme 
that makes its majestic appearance 
over and over again in his work: the 
decline in the contemporary imagi- 
nation; the impotence of this gen- 


eration of writers to cope with the- 







‘industry whieh | grow. mo 
hopelessly enmeshed 
media. If Popham H 
write about the Civil W: 
camp at Andersonville; 
Sturbridge asks, what pub. 
day would have had the 
to publish his account? 
there is something rotten 
state of letters. We ar 
quotes, “fastened to a 
mal.” 

Arthur Sturbridge belie 
ing facts. The craft of 
dying for want of exercise 
medicine would die without 
for the use of students. He 
critic deal with Popham, for 
when for all we know he 
written the wrong book? 
a critic keep his scalpel sh 
week after week after 
are no new volumes 
steel? It is chastening 
what will become of th 
eration of critics without 
an Across the River and Inio.th 
practice on. Without.: 
supply of classics, Stur 
tures, a critic is like a s 
can find no nuts to sh 
cisors on, His teeth m 
he cannot close his mou 

All this has been mere 
for Sturbridge’s threnody 
that all his work of the 










































































































Why, he asks with astonishin 
ness, why criticism at all: 
perhaps outlived its time: 












ten, why 
itself ready to strike h 
tion has been aAA, 























 uiblished without drawing 
fire at.all? If so, can what we. 
call the literary world sur- 
he lack? The moose in parts 
ada died of disease when 
re no longer any wolves to 
imbers down. 



















out. The critic, like all 
ts, must adjust to the al- 
hallenges of our time. He 
learn what to notice and what 

otice. He must recognize 
rrible truth that never again 
e be able to review the first 
ion of Swann’s Way. Twilight is 
ywhere. But until the darkness 
critics have one task left: re- 
g one another’s works. 


































JOHN L’HEUREUX 





ore John L’Heureux can become 
I feel he must be born again.” 
Morse Allen in a book review. 


died last night, 

; born again this morning 

3 Poet. 

ix A.M. and there I was 

inging with a cuckoo’s voice 
An Easter antiphon. 


Everyone came running 

he bathroom not to miss 
Rebirth. 

ely see a miracle 

ind even faith can profit by 
ittle oomph.) 


uckoo sings, 

; where only yesterday 

L'Heureux 

p his clumsy wings 

a ribald limericks. They left 
To shave and marvel. 


Song all day. Already 

They and I are tired of me 
Poet. 

Tonight I hope to die once 

< More — and resurrect Tami 

eo This time, real- 


Sturbridge concludes, there 






_ Every moviegoer and TV watcher 
knows about the hundred-shot six- 
gun. used in low-grade Westerns. 
This firearm that, to coin a phrase, 
“you can load on Sunday and shoot 
all week” 
ments considerably and allows a 
maximum amountof blood (ketchup) 
shed for the fewest dollars, since one 
Grade B cowboy armed with this 
device can polish off a large tribe of 
whooping Indians in nothing flat. 

Although historical experts and 
ordnance authorities now sit in film 
and TV studios. to. make sure that 
the right gun does the right thing in 
the right frame of reference, they 
still miss. 

Not only do strange and impossi- 
ble things occur with weapons in 
the thirty-five-millimeter commercial 
dreamworld, but authors continue 
to hand their heroes and villains 
pieces of artillery that make even 
the amateur shooter laugh. And 
what the actors do with these guns 
escapes the understanding of a man 
with even a basic knowledge of fire- 
arms and how they work. 

In a recent 1870-style Jimmy 
Stewart Western, one of the villains 
sat atop a rocky outcropping and 
took aim at a distant man careening 
across Warner Brothers’ back lot on 
a buckboard pulled by two lathering 
horses. 

The crook propped a Winchester 
saddle gun on his levi-clad knee, and 
bang: one empty buggy and one 
perforated rancher. The effect was 
very dramatic, especially since the 
rifle was an 1894 model, a little out 
of place for 1870. The range was a 
good 500 yards, and considering that 
a brand-new 1894 Winchester is 
doing well if it can keep its shots in- 


side a four-inch circle at 100 yards,- 
this. was remarkable shooting, | par- 
ticularly when the assassin had to. 
¿potat a wagon going along. ( { and “p 


and down) at 20 mph. 
The veteran- Weste 

knows what would 

if the villain had 


ny JACK BELCK 


A Boston University g graduate, Jack Berck is now working on his 
master’s degree in journalism at the University of West Virginia: 


the 
into. space with a lusty sharp whin 


cuts manpower require- 


ends up with blood oozing out of his 
“mouth, along with broken pirates 









have done had the buckboard rider. 
been the hero and not a bit player 
bullet would have ricocheted 









no matter what: 

“But as any shooter is well aware 
not one bullet in a hundred rico: 
chets to the accompaniment — 








































a soul-stirring whang, even when 
shooting is going on around granite 
boulders and ironware. In filmland, 
however, the damn slugs carom. 
noisily off (a) water, (b) sand, 
wood, and will even oblige with 
a melodramatic buwaaaaaaaaaar 
when fired into the air. 
_ And what would have happen 
had the hero been in the buckboa 
and had the villain on the. half- a 
mile-away rock misread the script _ 
and popped lead into him? The - 
bullet would have gone into either _ 
his non-gun-hand shoulder or his 
leg, for the superaccurate bullet 
which whines at the drop of a trigger 
also refuses to penetrate the torso of- 
a Good Guy, except a a in a 
foreign film. = 
Our hero-missing slug has anothe 
useful attribute -— it doesn’t kill 
villain who has: something e 
before he dies. Extras and asso 
gunhands drop like the lead in them ` 
when hit, but the star rascal usually 





































either quote: 7 philosophy: 3 



















folders, it's a good idea to 
send for some others, foo. 


It’s the best way to find out what good values these Alitalia European tours really are, 






























Intelligent tour shopping is only a matter of finding the best nice extra, you kind-of arrive in Italy the minute you. step 
value. And, since all air fares on all airlines must be exactly the board the “Alitalia DC-8 jet that takes you there. Tutto va be 
same as required by agreement, it is in the area of food, lodging ITALY, FRANCE, SPAIN & PORTUGAL-—15 DAYS—$579.0 0 
and other tour arrangements that one must.Jook for values. In tour of the four countries which the world’s romantics ag 
short, money isn’t everything. Don’t just a are pretty much what Europe is reall 
compare prices and go flying off some- about. Milan, Rapallo, Nice, Arles 
place. Take a good look at what you're gueras, Valencia, Trujillo, Barcelona, M 
getting into. And that means paying care- dridand Lisbon. Ideal for travelers lookin 
ful attention to ‘Tour Conditions.’ You'll around for a favorite European countr 
find them in all tour folders. What to look SPAIN & PORTUGAL-15 DAYS~$479.00: E 
for? Example: in our ‘Tour Conditions,’ corted tour. You visit Lisbon, Estoril, F 
you'll find we state which hotels are ‘first ima, Coimbra, Salamanca, Madrid, € 
class’ or ‘deluxe.’ We point out that we nada, Cordoba, Seville and Faro. B 
don’t use those terms as one might say fights, museums, paella, flame 
‘quaint’ or ‘charming.’ Rather, that we dancers; in short, you'll experience al 
have referred to the government ratings ‘Sone bud Rear: yabi exciting things which make this on 
x . ome budget tours lodge you in pensions, 4 3 - puii per 
and found the hotels in question to be so o nice word for ‘boarding house.' Not these. favorite tour-vacation ‘areas in the w 
rated, So, it’s things such as that which PORTUGAL, SPAIN & MOROCCO-=21 
bear close attention when you compare $599.00: Jet to Lisbon. See Madrid, Gran 
one tour to another, In short, ‘Tour Con- Tangier, Fez, Meknes, Marrakech, 
ditions’ tell you where you are going, how blanca (“Play it again Sam”), Rabat, S 
you get there, where you are staying and ville and Lisbon. This tour combines th 
just exactly what is included in the price. beauty and tradition of Spain with ever 
“Now, here are brief descriptions of 5 thing nutty and bizarre in North Afric 
Alitalia European tours. We know they You'll probably like one better than th 
are unusually good travel bargains. And other. The fun is in finding out which on: 
-wed like you to knew it, too. Send for our PORTUGAL & MADEIRA ~ 15 DAYS = $465.50 
-tour folders, or see your travel agent. Then Independent tour to Lisbon, Estoril, F 


if you still want to compare, go right ahead. ee eRe tima and Sintra, Plus Madeira, one of 
Follow those simple directions and per- ve aoni let t e goy who writes the if: yummiest semi-tropical islands in thi 
haps we'll see you on board. We hope so,  f°'ders decide when a hotel is 'First Class. orld. You'll find everything there tha 
ITALY~15 DAYS—$559.00: Escorted tour of Italy’s major cities and you'd expect to find in a far-out island and a few other thing 
most interesting sights. Milan, Verona, Venice, Bologna, Flor- you weren’t expecting, besides. If the whole idea of life on: 
ence, Assisi, Rome, Siena, Pisa and Genoa. And there’s one groovey sunny island sort of turns you over, you're ready for thi: 






Tour Director, Alitalia Airlines 
666 Fifth Avenue, New York, New York 10019 
Please send me brochures on the following tour(s): 


O Italy, France, Spain & Portugal (2 Italy 

O Portugal & Spain [ Europe on the Town 

[0 Portugal, Spain, Morocco [] Eastern Europe 

0 Portugal & Madeira [J Italy-Independent ae 
C Middle East O Air-Sea C] Africa D Opera tour 
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ADDRESS 
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gut-shot dying man, where the loot, 
girl, mine, map, or evidence is. 
Possibly the most remarkable fea- 
ture of the hero bullet is that it does 
a fantastic job on Indians; not only 
does it send the redskin flying dying 
into the dust, but his horse too, sug- 
gesting that the hero bullet can kill 
at least two objects while hitting 
only one. If so, it would seem more 
sensible to aim for the horse; it’s a 
bigger target, and if it is hit, the 
rider will get killed too. This is real 
economy. 
We can’t help adding that the hero 
bullet contains some form of anes- 
thetic, because heroes and villains 
alike grab their newly acquired bul- 
let wounds, either to stop the flow of 
blood or to locate the hole for viewers 
‘whose eyesight isn’t too good. Any- 
“one who’s ever been shot, however, 
¿knows that clutching at one’s gun- 
shot wound is likely to be unpleasant, 
if not extremely painful. 

Shooting back at someone chasing 
him as he rips across the prairie on 
his slavering nag is a reflex deeply 

: ingrained in both hero and villain, 
‘even if a few minutes’ shooting would 
bankrupt the average thirty-dollar- 


fashion. 


And the cowboy, trapped in the) 
bunkhouse or behind the old corral, 


will rap off 642 shots at anything, 
anywhere, but when the director sig- 
nals ‘“‘Now!”, his cartridge belt, 
which didn’t hold more than 25 
rounds to begin with, suddenly runs 


dry, and our hero has to fight it out) 


hand to hand with a villain who 
usually is smart enough to keep a 
few bullets in his gun at the very 


to pay five cents for each bang! PE i 
he wastes in this exciting but useless EUROPEAN CARS 


TAX FREE 
VOLVO =- TRIUMPH JAGUAR 
MERCEDES -SUNBEAM PEUGEOT 
VOLKSWAGEN SIMCA M.G. ete 


All European cars delivered abroad tax-free. All 
details arranged. Save 35% on purchases & rentals. 
TRADES accepted, FREE storage. & . chauffeur 
service to airport. All cars on display. Write. for 
FREE MASTER CATALOG. 


Cars. : 
Name. 
Address.._. 

City State. 


NEMET AUTO INTERNATIONAL 
153-A3 Hillside Avenue, Jamaica, New York 
For information call 212 523-5858 
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end. 

Worst of all, considering how im- 
portant the six-gun and thirty-| 
thirty rifle are to the lives of the} 
characters and the plots of the! 
stories, we cringe when we see both) 
Good and Bad Guys shoot their: 
weapons and then not clean them,) 
even after dropping them in the dust, | 
down wells, in mud puddles, and, | 
presumably, on stable floors. Since | 
black powder was the usual pro- 
pellant before the early 1900s, and it! 
rusts things if not washed out im-; 
mediately, we suspect our film gun-) 
men know as little about firearms as. 
their writers, directors, and pro-: 
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a-month cowboy who is obligated ducers, 


INCANTATION 
By LIONEL WIGGAM 


In those days Evil, insolent in its powers, 

Wore monocles, spit curls, spats, and blatant frippery — 
No gauze of ambiguities, as in ours, 

And hence no grappling with the morally slippery. 


In those days Goodness, bleached to the roots and quivering, 
Batted its lashes, pleaded, poignantly shrank, 

Smiled through a leak of tears, and started shivering 

In utter funk before the vamp who slank. 


Virgins were sure to spot their male equivalent: 
Cleft at the chin, clean-cut, and capped with curls, 
Sweetly asexual, briskly unambivalent, 

He poleaxed cads and rescued hamstrung girls. 


Babies from floods or fires were snatched by balloons. 
Mothers were saints who beamed in the blackest emergency. 
Brothers were claimed from fleshpots, dads from saloons, 
And the Lord Himself stepped in when asked with urgency. 


We need you, Doug, and come to the rescue, Wally. 
Simper again and save us, Bessie, Lil. 

Disarm us with a pratfall, Harold and Charlie. 

Or smite us, God of our fathers and Cecil de Mille. 
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SARDINIA 
gy PHILIP DALLAS 


In February, 1922, D. H. Law- 
rence spent five days in Sardinia: 
he landed at Cagliari from Palermo 
and left from Olbia for Civita- 
vecchia. 

He then wrote a book, Sea and 
Sardinia, which put the island on the 
literary map, if rather sketchily. 
He traveled third-class in unheated 
trains and decrepit buses and stayed 
in village inns of medieval rusticity. 
He saw so little of Sardinia that he 
had to pad his book writing about the 
rest of his little sally from Taormina, 
where he was living at the time. 

He saw the sea and the coast only 
from the deck of a ferryboat on a 
raw winter’s day, and except for the 
fierce masculine bearing of the 
mountain shepherds, he disapproved 
of almost everything he did see. 
His book was a potboiler in the true 
literary sense of that word. In fact, 
he actually reports his German wife 
(whom he refers to as the Queen 
Bee) ever boiling a pot of hot water 
on a spirit stove (referred to, equally 
archly, as the kitchenino) to make 
“tea — on station platforms, in bed- 
“rooms, in the street, and finally on 
the deck of the ferryboat as they 
leave for the mainland. 

There is, however, one passage 

(it isabout the city of Cagliari) which 
acute observation 


rather than the condescending re- 
portage of a member of a higher 
civilization paying a visit to a lower 
one — and it might be recalled, if 
only fleetingly, that Lawrence was 
the son of a coal miner. It runs: 
“The more well-to-do children are 
so fine and so elegantly dressed that 
for the first time in my life I recog- 
nised the true cold superbness of the 
old noblesse.” 

His intuition was right, because 
the children he describes going to 
a carnival party were, in fact, the 
sons and daughters of the Spanish 
aristocracy which for centuries ruled 
the land. The ethereal beauty of 
these children is still a fascination. 
I recall going to lunch at Villa 
Orri, some eight miles out of Cagli- 
ari. It belongs to the Villahermosa 
family, but once Prince Carlo Felice, 
who was the Piedmontese viceroy, 
lived there. It appeared to belong 
to him still because his furniture 
had not been moved in a hundred 
and fifty years except in one room, 
where the antiques, which included 
some fine military cutlery and allied 
hardware, had been pushed back a 
little and some contemporary arm- 
chairs and a TV set, it seemed, smug- 
gled in. We lunched off plates of 
old silver and drank champagne 
from tall glasses, and talked of 


America and Africa while the tw 
very young sons elegantly and cour 
teously entered into and exited fror 
the conversation with the aplomb ¢ 
diplomats. Young Sardinians al 
have an extraordinary vivacity, bu 
with the years they become pensiv: 
— though not sadly so. 

Sardinia is either an island heav 
ily bound by tradition and with ; 
history longer even than Italy’s.o 
it is a bouncing one just reaching it 
twenty-first birthday. However, 
do not wish to give the impressio: 
that it is a pastoral society breakin. 
its feudal bonds. It has two uni 
versities, which produce a remarka 
bly large number of doctors, engi 
neers, architects, lawyers, and aca 
demics who in the past have ofte 
had to look to the mainland for rec 
ognition and utilization of thei 
talents. i 

In the Etruscan Museum of Rome 
there are three tiny Sardinian bronze 
of the eighth century s.c., which wer 
found in a pre-Etruscan tomb nort 
of Rome. These statuettes demor 
strate a greater skill and beaut 
than anything the Etruscans eve 
achieved. The museums of Cagliai 
and Sassari between them hav 
some five hundred of these, excs 
vated in the last two decades, an 
they are still little known to th 
world. There are also about thre 
thousand little fortresses standing 
some of which are in course of excé 
vation, which date from prehistor 
to about the third century B.e. Th 
ancient nuraghie civilization (as it 
called) has only really been reveale 
since the last war, at the same tim 
that the Rockefeller Foundation wz 
setting about the task of destroyin 
the island’s endemic malaria. 

There are still the fierce shepherc 
that Lawrence saw living in th: 
ancient world, and it is curious t 
note how their dialect resemble 
Latin. Their wives live indeper 
dently of the contemporary work 
weaving their own clothes and co: 
erlets, making their own baskets an 
other household needs. Cattle ru 
tling is a sport with long tradition 
and I am assured by the carabinie 
that there is nobody else like a Sa 
dinian for making a flock of shee 
disappear without a trace. All thi 
while over a billion dollars is bein 
invested in the island in dams, pul 
lic works, communications, subsidi 
to agriculture and industry, and 
huge amount in hotels and oth 
tourist facilities. 


This modernization has meant yet 
another invasion of the island by 
foreigners. First it was the Phoeni- 





cians, followed by the Carthaginians, 
the Romans, the Arabs, the Pisans, 
. and the Genoese, and then, for a long 
“time, the Spaniards. By the Treaty 
of London, in 1720, the house of 
Savoy was forced to swap Sicily for 
Sardinia, which Austria had picked 
up after the War of the Spanish Suc- 
cession. However, so little did the 
Savoyards value it that they tried to 
give it to Napoleon in exchange for 
“Milan and Parma; but they were 
grateful in the end to own Sardinia 
: when Napoleon rejected the offer 
and went on to capture the whole of 
Italy, totally ignoring the island, 
< where the Savoyards took refuge. 

By a trick of history, the Risorgi- 
mento also passed Sardinia by be- 
cause it was already on the winning 
side (the king of Sardinia became the 
king of Italy), but the mainland 
Italians scarcely were aware of Sar- 
dinia’s existence till World War I, 
when the “fiercely masculine” shep- 
herds sooted their faces and their 
rifles, and using their old cattle- 
rustling techniques, crawled over 
no-man’s-land time and time again 
taking Austrian trenches before the 
Austrians even suspected that any- 
thing was afoot. 

The foreigners who are now mov- 
ing into Sardinia are Milanese, Pa- 
risians, Swiss, Germans, English, and 
Romans. They are setting up highly 
automated factories and luxurious 
hotels; but they are moving in by 
proxy and behind a smoke screen of 
lawyers, engineers, and architects, 
who fly in and out continually on 
brief visits, meeting their Sardinian 
opposite numbers who are oversecing 
the practicalities of the various enter- 
prises. Simultaneously, hundreds of 
Sardinians are moving out, bringing 
their already small number to less 
than a million and a half on an 
island the size of West Virginia. 


Sardinia is undergoing the inev- 


itable throes of industrialization, but 
it is also having another fundamental 
change in its outlook. For centuries 
it has looked inward to the moun- 
tains, leaving the coasts uninhabited. 
Now it is looking out to sea, no 
longer fearing the Moorish pirates 
who as late as the nineteenth cen- 
tury marauded the coast. 

Today there are many fine hotels: 
El Faro and Capo Caccia at Porto 
Conte; La Pitrizza, Piazza Cerbiato, 
Cala di Volpe, Romazzino, Abi 
D’Oru, Motel Touf-Touf on the Em- 
erald Coast; Il Gallo and Il Mo- 
resco at Santa Teresa di Gallura; 
Rocca Ruja at Stintino; Is Morus at 
Santa Margherita di Pula; Capo Boi 
at Cape Boi; and the Timi-Ama at 
Capo Carbonara — prices run from 
about $20 to $30 a day including 
meals and service. 

But these are not old-style hotels 
close to “civilization,” five minutes 
from the railroad station and fifteen 
from the airport. Rather they are in 
isolated spots of great beauty be- 
cause the whole concept of vacation- 
ing in Sardinia is to get away from 
the urban proximity of other human 
beings. 

Visitors usually base themselves 
at one of these first-class hotels and 
make expeditions out. But increas- 
ingly people are yacht-borne, espe- 
cially in July and August when the 
sea is at its calmest and perfect for 
skin diving and underwater photog- 
raphy, which is a current fashion. 
Should you need a yacht broker, 
Prince Pepito Moncada, who can be 
found in the Rome telephone direc- 
tory or through any Alitalia office, is 
probably the best-informed person 
on what is both available and relia- 
ble in the charter field. 

Most of the pleasure craft up- 
anchor for the Aga Khan’s Porto 
Cervo lagoon from Porto Santo 
Stefano, just north of Rome — it is 
the shortest crossing. At Porto Santo 
Stefano there is a small American- 
owned shipyard, Cantiere dell’Ar- 
gentario, where provisioning can 
be done in the English language and 
British skippers who know the Medi- 
terranean and its caprices can even 
be taken on contract. The Emerald 
oast is a desirable port of call if only 
to see the remarkable originality 
of the buildings and the interior dec- 
oration — done by some of France’s 
and Italy’s finest architects and 
interior designers. Rome’s distin- 
guished architect Michele Busiri- 








“Vici has just finished a magnificent 


new hotel, the Romazzino, in his — 
now well known “Sardinian style.” 
He is currently building a homespun 
luxury village from scratch, with 
its own little church, its piazzas and 
shopping streets, above Porto Cervo. 
Since the technical bugs of building 
in Sardinia have at last been solved, 
this will not take long to complete. 
However, the Romazzino is perhaps 
of more immediate interest as it is an 
English-speaking and English-owned 
hotel and is about a mile from Porto 
Cervo, which is nowadays an inter- 
national merry-go-round, chosen by 
mariners and millionaires because, 
unlike most Sardinian anchorages, 
there is electric current and power in 
all forms, food and water, and excel- 
lent communication with the outside 
world. 

Some of the fast new boats make 
the 114 international nautical miles 
there from Porto Santo Stefano, 
crashing through the waves, in less 
than six hours. The Emerald Coast 
can comfortably be reached from 
Nice, with a stopover at Ajaccio in 
Corsica, in two hops of 135 and 74 
miles respectively; and Sardinia is 
also fairly convenient for sailing to 
from Majorca, only 345 miles from 
Cagliari, as the Phoenicians happily 
discovered over 2000 years ago, and 
the Proto-Sards much earlier if we 
are to believe the archaeologists who 
assure us that they had a cultural- 
exchange program with the Ma- 
jorcans. 

Cagliari is the only first-class port 
in Sardinia, with all the conveniences 
of a big city, but Alghero, Porto 
Torres, La Maddalena, and Olbia 
can serve most necessary nautical 
functions. The Sardinian coastline 
is so indented with inlets, natural 
harbors, and tiny fishing ports that 
if a storm blows up, it rarely means 
one has far to run for shelter. There 
is still an abundance of fish in the 
sea, from tuna for line fishing to big 
dentex and a wide variety of bream 
and bass for the skin divers; lobsters 
are plentiful, too. The east coast is 
best for tuna, while the Emerald 
Coast, Tavolara Isle, Caprera Isle, 
and Capo Carbonara are widely 
fished by skin divers. But the experts 
prefer to search out small offshore 
islands and lonely inlets where the 
fish are still innocent, because elderly 
and experienced dentexes and bass 
manage to keep well out of harpoon 
range. The professional divers long 
ago gave up fishing as being insuffi- 
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THE LAST AIRLINE 


YO 


D EVER THINK OF 


TO TAKE TO PARIS? 


People have this idea that only big airlines fly to big 
cities. So when they’re going to Paris, they never think 
of going on a small airline like El Al. (“El Al? I thought 
they only went to Israel.”) 

Surprise: Little El Al will fly you from New York 

g cities like London, Paris, and Rome. 

Shock: Little El Al will also fly you to medium-size 
cities like Amsterdam, Copenhagen, Brussels, Munich, 
Frankfurt, Zurich, and Vienna. 

Of course, El Al is still the one airline to fly with 
when you want toget to Israelin a hurry. (Nonstop, 
New York to Tel Aviv, in just under ten hours.) _ 


A 


But say you want to get to Israel slowly. In that 
case, we'll drop you off in Europe and pick you up 
later. Since you won’t be taking us out of our way, we 
won't charge you extra. 

For example, you can dally in Paris awhile. Then 
catch an El Al hop to Zurich or to Rome. And then, 
whenever you're ready, on to Israel. 

Why hurry? After all, it took Moses forty years. 

E! Al Israel Airlines, New York, Beverly Hills, Bos- 
‘ton, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Mexico City, Mi- 

ami Beach, Montreal, Philadelphia, San Francisco, 

Toronto; Washington »D. G 





ciently rewarding, and nowadays 
they put to sea with an echo sounder 
looking for “hills” on the sea floor. 
They then go down well below the 
safety levels of their equipment and 
bring up coral which they can sell 
for $100 a pound back on the beach. 

Unless you are booked into one 
of the best hotels with your travel 
reservations well organized or will 
be staying aboard ship, July and 
August are not the best months for 
visiting Sardinia. The car ferries to 
the mainland, and the air services 
and hotels, are booked heavily, and 
it is probably easier to get to Sardinia 
or off it on the London-Alghero 
B.E.A. flight than via Rome, though 
a “kangaroo” line car ferry from 
Genoa and one from Civitavecchia 
which have recently gone into ser- 
vice will certainly ease the pres- 
sure, Also a new airline, Alisarda, 
has a four-times-a-week linkup of 
Rome, Genoa, and Corsica with 
Sardinia, using nine-seater planes. 
But good weather lasts from May to 
October, and for winter hunters and 
car tourists, January is almost always 
sunny and dry, though by no means 
beach weather. 

An off-season visit not only makes 
driving less wearisome but brings 
many added gastronomic pleasures, 
such as all sorts of game, including 
wild boar, unusual local cheeses, 
roast suckling pig, roast lamb on the 
spit, certain species of fish and sea- 
food not available in high summer; 
and most important is the pleasure of 
drinking the fine Sardinian wines, 
many of which are almost too strong 
to drink in the heat of a summer’s 
day. 

Sardinia has a handicraft tradition 
which is very much alive. Hand- 
woven carpets, tapestries, coverlets, 
unusual baskets, and carved wood 
chests are among the most practical 
buys, and as informal furnishing they 
are in admirable good taste. Per- 
haps the most interesting place to 
visit on this score is the ISOLA 
(Government Handcraft Organiza- 
tion) shop and warehouse at Sassari. 
(They have a store in Rome too.) 

Each of Sardinia’s two principal 
cities — Cagliari in the south and 
Sassari in the north — has its sphere 
of influence and a youthful sense of 
rivalry. If Cagliari puts up a high- 
rise building, Sassari must have one 
too, no matter how little it needs one. 
However, Cagliari is a historic, if not 
a prehistoric city, while Sassari is 
only eighteenth century, though not 





without a considerable provincial 
charm. At Cagliari there is an early 
Christian church, San Saturnino, 
which is redolent of the age of the 
desert hermits, and there is also an 
enormous Roman amphitheater to 
visit, which is sliced out of the hillside 
and which often holds crowds today 
of up to twelve thousand. Just out 
of town is the large Nora excavation 
of Phoenician and Roman buildings 
which twelve years ago was but a 
cornfield jutting out to sea, with a 
romantic Spanish watchtower on its 
headland. 

Directly north of Cagliari is Baru- 
mini, Sardinia’s largest prehistoric 
fortress, excavated right after the 
war. Around the castle is a village, 
and inside it there is room for some 
two hundred warriors — in all, a re- 
markably well thought out defensive 
system and one which the human 
mind did not reach again until the 
towered castles of the Renaissance. 
Proceeding into the uplands, called 
the Barbagia (the wild lands), one 
reaches a little plateau, Giari di Ges- 
turi, where wild horses roam; to the 
east is Italy’s missile-testing range at 
Perdasdefogu. The juxtaposition of 
the old and the new is as ever present 
as the difference between the Sar- 
dinians and the mainland Italians. 
The former consider the Italians to 
be altogether too frivolous and to be 
wearing their hearts on their sleeves; 
the Italians, for their part, hold a 
high opinion of the Sardinians, but 
chuckle a little at their serious- 
ness, which often adds up only to 
shyness. However, one of the most 
notable differences between them is 
that Sardinians love horses, and 
every festa becomes a cavalcade, 
whereas horses are quite a rarity on 
the mainland. In Rome, when a 
cavalry squadron passes, I check the 
troopers over one by one as they ride 
past, slouched in their saddles in the 
continental style, and count the 
Sardinians with their small features, 
dark skin, and piercing eyes — they 
usually are well in the majority. 

Farther into the uplands there 
are now two hotels that are more 
than adequate — the Villa Fiorita 
at Sorgono and the Esit at Ortobene. 
The latter has a magnificent view 
over the wild lands that the com- 
pletely forgotten Nobel Prize winner 
for literature in 1926 wrote about. 
Her name was Grazia Deledda, and 
she lived at Nuoro, the provincial 
capital nearby. This is the land of 
blood feuds, of outlaws, of cattle 


rustling, but also of great friendli- 
ness. Here it is worth remembering 
that if one meets an outlaw on a 
lonely country road, he will not 
appreciate having his portrait taken, 
not even with the latest cinecamera 
and in color. There have been a few 
cases of highwaymanship recently, 
and the government is very embar- 
rassed about it— so much so that 
when a nightclub was raided and 
everybody looted (but with utmost 
courtesy: the bandits ordered drinks 





on the house for everyone during the 
raid and tipped the waiters hand- 
somely), the foreigners, at least, were 
reimbursed by the government for 
the value of what they reported to 
the police as having been taken. 

Lonely Orgosolo is a village with 
a bad reputation, though perhaps 
this has been exaggerated because of 
a movie that was made about it a 
few years back, However, there is 
a vigilante organization, called the 
Barracelli, which aims to resolve 
those matters which are beyond the 
competence of the carabinieri. The 
villages nearby, such as Sarule and 
Ollolai, are peaceful and are noted 
for their fine carpet-making; Oliena 
is known for its fine wine. 

In the north in Sassari Province, 
there is a fine nuraghic fortress at 
Toralba and a thirteenth-century 
abbey at Saccargia which was built 
by the Pisans in their customary 
style of black and white horizontal 
stone stripes. I particularly remem- 
ber another Romanesque church 
about two miles from Borutta which 
stands alone in the countryside and 
which symbolized so much of the 
austere beauty I had seen in this un- 
usual land. I remember also going 
shooting one chill winter’s morning 
there, and when each gun brought 
down only sixty birds, my Sardinian 
companions were a trifle disap- 
pointed. Romans, however, are 
more than satisfied with such largess 
from nature, as there is too much 
competition for the few birds left 





near Rome, and they fly over | 
large numbers in the open season 
every weekend. 
Alghero, in the northwest of the | | 
island, is the only town organized to | | 
receive holidaymakers on a fairly | 
large scale and at group prices. It is 
an old Spanish port, and the dialect 
spoken there is an antiquated Cata- | 
lan. It has considerable charm, but | 
it does not rival the elegance of the 
resorts I have mentioned earlier. | 
However, the IRI, Italy's biggest, | 
and government-backed, holding | 
company, has set up the Golden 
Parabola Company, which is build- 
ing on this solid Alghero infrastruc- 
ture of travel agents and transporta- | a 
tion (it also includes the airport that E 
serves all north Sardinia) a big de-| 
velopment at Porto Conte, twenty | 
miles to the north. This is a large | jg e A 
bay where they have put up two fine | i j 
hotels already (El Faro and Capo 7 ; 
Caccia), and secondary roads are G TTING OUT THE MEDALS 
now under construction; the land 
will eventually be sold in lots for 
villas and also will be offered, with 
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ORIGINALITY AND SUCCESS 


By HERBERT KUPFERBERG 


Two years ago a new label called 
Nonesuch, priced at $2.50 and 
specializing in baroque music, ap- 
peared on the racks in record shops. 
Such appearances are by no means 

“rare; there are approximately five 
hundred labels listed in the Schwann 
catalogue, of which perhaps a twen- 
tieth manage to lead a durable, not 
to say thriving, existence. 

But in its two years, Nonesuch 
has not only managed to establish 
itself securely; it has begun to cause 
a re-evaluation, at least in a portion 
of the industry, of long-established 
pricing and repertory practices. At 
the same time, it has re-created to a 
degree some of the excitement and 
adventure that characterized the 
early days of the LP era, and that 
have diminished so drastically in 
recent years. 

Nonesuch is the brainchild of a 
thirty-four-year-old record execu- 
tive named Jac Holzman, who 
founded (and still runs) Elektra 
Records, a firm specializing in folk 
song releases, which are particularly 
prized by college audiences. Elektra, 
which began operating fifteen years 
ago in the back room of a cigar store 
in Annapolis, Maryland, where 
Holzman was enrolled at St. John’s 
College, today occupies a modern- 
istic suite of offices and sound labs 


in a midtown New York skyscraper. 
It was there that Holzman, self- 
assured, businesslike, and loquacious, 
developed his concept of a purely 
classical line to be called Nonesuch. 

“Originally, it was a merchandis- 
ing concept,” he says. “Elektra had 
been successful, and we wanted to 
diversify. I like baroque music, and 
I knew the difficulty of buying such 
records at $5.95. It’s a tough choice 
at that price. So the idea came to 
me of creating a low-price record 
line that would not be a cheap 
record line. I didn’t want a $1.98 
line; $1.98 sounds like a cheap record, 
no matter how good it may be. The 
$2.50 price —-the same both for 
monaural and stereo — was the basic 
idea of the serics. I filled in the 
details later — about ten minutes 
later.” 

To get his recordings, Holzman 
went to Europe and began licensing 
tapes from companies in England 
and on the Continent. “I had been 
collecting European catalogues for 
years and knew what to go after,” 
he says. “I didn’t want Beethoven 
symphonies; I knew I couldn’t com- 
pete with the other labels on war- 
horses. What I was after was un- 
usual repertory or possibly unusual 
performances. And I found there 
was plenty. In fact, some had been 





available to. established companies. 








here, but they weren’t interested.’ 


Pye in London and Club Francais 
du Disque in Paris were the pro- 
ducers Holzman wanted most to 
affiliate with; he also wound up with 
Critére and Cycnus in Paris, Came- 
rata in West Germany, Tono in 
Zurich, and several others. Whereas 
he originally had to seek out the 
Europeans, now they are coming to 
him with recording projects. None- 
such has also issued a few American 
products, and has plans for further 
recording here. 

The first release of the new label, 
early in 1964, gave a fair cross 
section of its wares. Included were 
such items as a set of Renais- 
sance songs by Claude le Jeune, a 
French — sixteenth-century master 
hitherto unknown to the record 
catalogue; two cantatas by Bach; 
an all-Albinoni record; an anthology 
of works by various composers en- 
titled The Barogue Trumpet; and a 
collection called Symphonies and Fan- 
fares for the King’s Supper, consisting 
of music by obscure French com- 
posers originally written for the 
delectation of the court of Louis XIV. 

Having decided to concentrate 
on specialized and even scholarly 
recordings, Holzman then took the 
seemingly contradictory step of dress- 
ing them up in glossy and festive 
garb. All jackets were laminated, a 
procedure previously unheard of in 
a low-priced line. The jacket de- 


signs were bright, colorful, and 
touched with humor. Liner notes 
were authentic and ample. And a 


catalogue of the entire serics was 
thoughtfully included with each 
disc. “We wanted to make it fash- 
ionable for people to buy a low- 
priced record,” explains Holzman. 

To longtime collectors, the None- 
such releases, which already total 
more than 100, have reintroduced a 
welcoming freshening of repertory 
into the catalogue. But their appeal 
apparently is particularly strong 
among collegians and other young 
customers, who are attracted by 
both the low cost and the novelty of 
the repertory. A new generation 
has come into the market since tbe 
original Age of Discovery which fol- 
lowed the triumph of the long-play- 
ing record around 1950. In recent 
years there has been a shift away 
from unexplored repertory per- 
formed by unknown musicians 
toward established works done by 
celebrated performers. In this sense, 
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the activities of Nonesuch are a 
throwback to the pioneering and 
exploration of the dawn of LP. 

Curiously, the process has turned 
up not only some fascinating music 
but some admirable performers as 
well. The city of Saarbrücken, for 
example, boasts an expert ensemble 
known as the Chamber Orchestra of 
the Saar, conducted by a highly 
capable musician named Karl 
Ristenpart. He has made a dozen 
recordings released by Nonesuch, 
including Bach’s Afagnificat in D and 
Mozart’s Vesperae Solonnes de Con- 
Jessore, K. 339, both with breath- 
takingly beautiful singing by the 
American soprano Teresa Stich- 
Randall. Similarly adept are the 
Little Orchestra of London, con- 
ducted by Leslie Jones, which spe- 
cializes in early Haydn symphonies, 
and the Girzenich Symphony Or- 
chestra and Chorus of Cologne, 
which participated in one of the 
most ambitious Nonesuch projects to 
date, a two-record album of Bee- 
thoven’s Missa Solemnis. 

Actually, in choice of repertory 
Nonesuch has expanded far beyond 
its original concept of specializing 
in the baroque. Naturally, it is in 








the thick of the current revival of 
the works of Georg Philipp Tele- 
mann, with six records devoted to 
this contemporary of J. S. Bach. 
But it also is the only company in 
the catalogue with records of music 
by Johannes Tinctoris and Franz 
Berwald. Tinctoris was a Flemish 
theoretician and composer whose 
dates are 1436-1511. A recording 
of his Missa Trium Vocum (Mass for 
Three Voices) by a French instru- 
mental and vocal ensemble under 
Roger Blanchard reveals him as a 
musician of bold originality, one 
who made especially striking use of 
the bass voices, much in the manner 
of Russian liturgical choirs today. 
Franz Berwald, by contrast, can be 
considered almost a modern; he lived 
from 1796 to 1868 and composed 
romantic symphonies that show the 
influences of Berlioz and Schumann 
and have a terse and brusque me- 
lodiousness of their own. A None- 
such record of two Berwald sym- 
phonies (the Sérieuse in G minor and 
the Singuliére in C major) played by 
the Stockholm Philharmonic under 
Hans Schmidt-Isserstedt promptly 
appeared on classical best-selling 
charts in trade publications. As 
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| out a competitive $2.50 line. 


a result, further Berwald releases 
are on the way. 

Most recently Nonesuch has in- 
vaded twentieth-century repertory 
with a spectacular recording of 
Stravinsky’s The Rite of Spring by 
Pierre Boulez and the Orchestre 
National de la R.T.F. At this late 
date, recordings of Stravinsky’s Rite 
are no novelty; in fact, this record 
comes as close as any other on the 
Nonesuch list to breaking Holzman’s 
self-imposed ban against war-horses. 
What makes the recording so un- 
usual is the freshness and excitement 
that has been imparted to the score 
by Boulez, who is one o. France’s 
most original and controversial 
young composers. In effect, Boulez 
has taken a fresh look at Le Sacre, 
scrubbed it clean of encrustations, 
and set it forth in something ap- 
proaching its original newness and. 
sharp-edged splendor. 

Artistic considerations aside, what 
fascinates the rest of the record in- 
dustry about Nonesuch is its in- 
disputable commercial impact. In- 
dustry statistics are notoriously un- 
reliable, but Holzman says he is 
selling a million records a year, and 
his competitors acknowledge that, 


| whatever the precise total, he is 


selling a lot. In the record business, 
imitation is the promptest of com- 
pliments, and it took less than a year 
for copies of the Nonesuch line, com- 
plete even to jacket design, to appear. 

But the effect has been even 
broader, for several larger companies 
are seriously considering bringing 
Of 
course, some of the established pro- 


| ducers have long had budget lines, 
i such as RCA Victor with its Vic- 
| trola series, London with its Rich- 
| mond label, and Vanguard with its 
| Everyman line. 

| quality products, 
| variably they are reissues of records 
' that came out previously on the 
| parent label. And they stick pretty 
_ thoroughly to standard symphonic 
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but almost in- 


and operatic repertory. 

Holzman professes unconcern over 
a possible upsurge of competition. 
He feels that he has had a sufficient 
head start over any rivals, that his 
European affiliations are solid, and 
that his production and distribution 
system is firmly established. Holz- 
man’s Elektra folk song line runs 
to about twenty releases a year (one 
of them is the fastest seller in -the 
company’s history, the recent Baroque 
Beatles Book), but he hopes to con- 
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tinue bringing out no fewer than fifty 
new Nonesuch records annually. 

“I think we’ve changed the con- 
cept of the classical price structure 
in the United States,” he says. 
“And I also think we’ve forced the 
large companies that have been sit- 
ting on some fine material to open 
up the repertory. All of us here are 
enthusiasts; I guess this is a kind of 
personal record company. When 
it comes to deciding what to record, 
you can’t feed the data to a com- 
puter and devise a formula. If we 
like it, or if it's fun, we'll do it.” 


Record Reviews 





Alkan: Le Festin d’Esope; Barearolle; 
Quasi-Faust; Symphonie 


Raymond Lewenthal, pianist; RCA Vic- 


tor LSC-2815 (stereo) and LM-2815 


Alkan was the name used by a 
nineteenth-century French pianist 
born Charles Henri Valentin Mor- 
hange. He was a contemporary of 
Chopin and Liszt and, like them, 
composed as well as performed. If 
his music is less appreciated today 
than theirs, it may be because it 
lacks the poetry of the one and the 
brilliance of the other. And yet it 
has qualities of its own, especially 
an inventiveness and bizarrerie that 
mark it as the work of an original 
and imaginative mind. It is music 
of inordinate difficulty, which also 
helps explain why most pianists 
have been content to let it lie. 
Raymond Lewenthal, however, re- 
gards Alkan as a challenge, and he 
lavishes his considerable technical 
prowess upon these demanding 
Some of the eccentrically 
titled selections on this record repre- 
sent only portions of complete works 
(Quasi-Faust, for example, is the sec- 
ond movement of a sonata). Among 
the intriguing pieces still left un- 
recorded is Le Chemin de Fer, Opus 
27, believed to be the first composi- 
tion descriptive of the railroad. 


Bartók: Violin Concerto No. 2 
Stravinsky: Violin Concerto 

Joseph Silverstein, violinist, with Boston 
Symphony Orchestra conducted by Erich 
Leinsdorf; RCA Victor LSC-2852 (stereo) 
and LM-2852 

the life of a concertmaster 
need not be limited to playing occa- 
sional wisps of solo passages during 
symphonic concerts is demonstrated 


by this record, in which Joseph Sil- 


verstein, the admired first violinist of 
the Boston Symphony, steps forward | 
in two difficult modern works. The | 
terse and witty Stravinsky concerto, | 
which demands close collaboration | 
of soloist and orchestra, comes off. 
with particular élan. In the Bartók 
concerto, Silverstein has some for- 
midable competition in the form of, 
recordings by Stern, Oistrakh, and | 
Menuhin, but he conveys much of | 
the work’s warmth and color. 


Offenbach: The Tales of Hoffmann 


André Cluytens conducting Parts Con- | 


servatoire Orchestra and Choeurs René 
Duclos, with Nicolai Gedda, ites 
Gianna d’ Angelo, Elisabeth Schwarzkopf, | 
and Victoria de los Angeles, sopranos; | 
Jeannine Collard, mezzo-soprano; Ernest) 
Bianc and Jean-Christophe Benoit, bari- 
tones; and George London and Nicolas | 
Guiselev, basses; Angel SCL-3667 (ste- 
reo) and CL-3667: three records 

A first-class recording of this mar- 
velous opera has for so long been 
absent from the record catalogues 
that this release is almost too good 
to be true: a Hoffmann that captures | 
most of the melodic splendor, dra- 
matic thrust, and fevered imag- 
inativeness that Offenbach poured 
into his one serious opera. Nicolai| 
Gedda, as the tormented poet whose | 
three ladyloves are really one (or is- 
it the other way around?), has seldom | 
sounded more eloquent or impas- 
sioned, and of the three sopranos he 
courts, two (Elisabeth Schwarzkopf 
as the courtesan Giulietta, and Vic- 
toria de los Angeles as the young} 
girl Antonia) are just about perfect, 
while the third (Gianna d’Angelo as! 
Olympia, the mechanical doll) is! 
only somewhat less so. Among the) 
quartet of villains, George London | 
makes for a black-voiced, menacing 
Coppelius and Dr. Miracle, while 
Nicolas Guiselev is equally malevo- 
lent as Councillor Lindorf, with 
only Ernest Blanc lacking the dark 
smoothness of an ideal Dappertutto. 
But Tales of Hoffmann really isn’t 
a roster of names and roles; it is a 
masterpiece of musical sorcery. 
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Thomson: Four Saints in Three Acts 

Beatrice Robinson- Wayne and Inez Mat- 
thews, sopranos; Ruby Greene, alto; 
Charies Holland, tenor; Edward Mat-| 
thews, baritone; Abner Dorsey, bass; and 
others, with chorus and orchestra con- 
ducted by the composer; RCA Victor | 
LM-2756 (monaural only) | 
Four Saints in Three Acts, with words 
by Gertrude Stein and music by. 
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| Virgil Thomson, was completed in 


(1928, first produced in America. in 
11934, and recorded in an abridged 
version in 1947. This is that re- 
cording, in a triumphant reissue on 
LP. Even at this late date it would 
‘take a bold man to say what Four 
| Saints is about; Mr. Thomson states 
ithat the objective was to evoke 
“something of the childlike 
gaiety and mystical strength of 
| lives devoted in common to a non- 
laa nemaliatic end.” It might be 
| noted, though, that after thirty- 
‘seven years, Four Saints contains 
ome of the most direct, melodic, 


‘and singable music that any Ameri- 
can composer has written in our 
time. It also contains two of Miss 
Stein’s most famous utterances, 
“Pigeons on the grass alas’ and 
1 


“When this you see remember me,” 


į 
| 
| 
| 


| both of which find their perfect set- 
iting in Mr. Thomson’s music. The 
sure vocalism and precise diction of 
ithe 1947 cast, all of whom are Negro, 
lare as gratifying today as they were 
ithen, and a libretto is provided. 


| Bentley on Brecht 

Songs and poems of Bertolt Brecht 
adapted and performed by Eric Bentley: 
Folkways FH-5434 (monaural) 

Eric Bentley is a Columbia Uni- 
| versity professor and authority on 
the drama, who has a special predi- 
‘lection for the works of Bertolt 
‘Brecht, the German Marxist poet 
and playwright who died in 1956 
‘after a number of not very happy 
‘years in America. Brecht’s songs 
| (many of them with music by Kurt 
| Weill) have had countless inter- 


ipreters through the years, but none 


| more dedicated or determined than 
Mr. Bentley. On this record the 
‘Columbia professor not only is re- 
| sponsible for the selection and trans- 
lations of the songs; he also does 
the singing and accompanies himself 
fon the piano and harmonium. 

| Among the typically Brechtian bal- 
lads are “The Hymn of the Great 
Baal,” “A Man’s a Man,” and 

“Ballad of Sexual Submissiveness.” 

| College was never like this. 








| Jacques Brel 

| Jacques Brel, singer, with orchestra con- 
| ducted by Frangois Rauber; Reprise 
| R-6187 

Jacques Brel is a young Belgian 
| popular singer who has so far made 
only one brief visit to America. On 
ithe strength of this recording, more 
would seem to be desirable. He is 





something of a male equivalent of the 
late Edith Piaf in his sense of drama 
and irony. His chief need would 
seem to be repertory. These songs 
are of his own composition, and there 
is a certain sameness in their sym- 
bolism, and heaviness in their effort 
to sound significant. However, the 
last two numbers, ‘Bruxelles’? and 
“Madeleine,” indicate that a more 
joyous and less complex Brel may be 
lurking behind an all too grim fa- 
cade. “Bruxelles” is an enchanting 
tribute to a city that deserves more 
frequent celebration in song. 


Bob Dylan: Highway 61 Revisited 

Bob Dylan accompanied by guitar, har- 
monica, organ, piano, bass, and drums; 
Columbia CS-9189 (stereo) and CL-2389 
Nobody blends folk rock and social 
fervor as expertly as Bob Dylan, and 


nobody adds such a sprinkling of, 


literary and historical allusions. In 
this collection Dylan turns his driv- 
ing beat on such numbers as “Like a 
Rolling Stone,” “Desolation Row,” 
and “Tombstone Blues,” a sample 
stanza from the latter running: 
The geometry of innocent flesh 
on the bone 
Causes Galileo’s math book to 
get thrown 
At Delilah who’s sitting worth- 
lessly alone 
But the tears on her cheek are 
from laughter. 
Dylan pours such conviction into his 
singing that his phantasmagoric 
world almost becomes real. And 
certainly his originality and inven- 
tiveness show no sign of flagging. 


Edith Hamilton: Echoes of Greece 

An address by Edith Hamilton on Janu- 
ary 31, 1958, at the Institute of Contem- 
porary Arts, Washington, D.C.; Spoken 
Arts SA-928 (monaural only) 

Edith Hamilton was ninety years old 
when she delivered this talk on edu- 
cation, but her voice was reasonably 
steady and her views unshakable. 
This is a civilized discourse by a 
woman who knew much about civi- 
lizations, our own and those earlier. 
She reminds her hearers delicately 
that the Greeks believed in individu- 
als, not in committees or the mass. 
She also has some wry comments to 
offer on what she regards as the mod- 
ern cult of unintelligibility in the 
arts. Listening to her quiet words, it 
is possible to regret, with her, the 
decline of classical studies today, 
and even more, the loss of so gentle 
a reproving voice. 





"Man of La Mancha 


Music by Mitch Leigh, lyrics by | 
Darton, with Richard Kiley, Irving- 
Jacobson, Ray Middleton, Robert Roun- 
seville, and Joan Diener; Kapp KRS- 
4505 (stereo) and KR-4505 | 
This musical play about Don Quix- | 
ote, one of the most imaginative of 
the current season’s Broadway pro- 
ductions, makes for a fine and flavor- 
some original-cast album. Granted 
that the score is not of surpassing 
musical quality, it still abounds in 
ebullient and tuneful numbers, and 
its Spanish flavoring, however arti- 
ficial, is not without  tanginess. 
Moreover, the performers, headed 
by Richard Kiley as the Don, Irving 
Jacobson as Sancho Panza, and Joan 
Diener as Dulcinea, pour zest, wit, 
and eloquence into the songs. Man 
of La Mancha has the element most 
Broadway musicals lack — a charac- 
ter of its own — and it gives point 
and piquancy to this recording. 


Robinson-Latouche: Ballad for Amer- 
icans 

Paul Robeson: Carnegie Hall Concert, 
Volume 2 


Paul Robeson, bass, with American 
Peoples Chorus and Victor Symphony 
Orchestra conducted by Nathaniel Shil- | 
fret, and Alan Booth and Harriet 
Wingreen, pianists; Vanguard VSD- 
79193 (stereo) and VRS-9193 

Few records capture a past era or 
a lost voice more eloquently than 
this one. Earl Robinson and John | 
Latouche wrote their Ballad for Amer- 
icans when they were working in- 
the WPA Federal ‘Theater Project; | 
Paul Robeson first sang it on a CBS | 
broadcast in November, 1939; RCA | 
Victor recorded it in 1940. Its ten | 
minutes of music seemed to be the | 
kind of patriotic, socially aga 





affirmation people in those days 
wished to hear. Autres temps, autres 
chansons; the Ballad vanished years | 
ago. Perhaps its view of history was | 
too simplistic, or its sentiment too | 
obvious, or its music too banal. | 
In any case, a new generation may | 
discover on this Vanguard reissue | 
of that old Victor recording that | 
the Ballad for Americans still packs | 
a surprising punch. At the very 
least, they will find a graphic musical | 
expression of the emotions of 3 
bygone era. And in addition, there 
is the Robeson voice in its magnifi- | 
cent prime in the Ballad, and in a col- | 
lection of songs and spirituals sung 
on the stage of Carnegie Hall in 
1958. 
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THE ATLANTIC 


Wan several hundred thousand others I belong 
to a small club known affectionately as “We Hap- 
py Few in Gander.” People began joining WHFIG 
early in World War II when the transatlantic sea- 
planes found it necessary to refuel in Newfound- 
land and lit on Gander as a haven of comfort and 
relief. Membership from the outset was signalized 
not by a striped tie but by a Short Snorter, a dol- 
lar of the old-fashioned size, on the blank surface of 
which other members inscribed their names. When 
one greenback was covered, you simply pasted 
another to it with Scotch tape and kept on collect- 
ing signatures. Much-traveled members like Ed- 
ward R. Murrow or Air Marshal Peter Portal must 
have had Short Snorters of prodigious length. I 
wonder whatever became of them. 

The club included the airport and the rambling 
hamlet of Gander, and there was nothing as im- 
posing as the Century or the Pacific Union Club 
in either. The few dwellings wore a disconsolate 
air, and on one lawn, if such you could call the 
stubble, reposed a bathtub which I noticed on my 
first visit and again on my second and third. 
Could it be the same tub, planned for a spring 
planting of nasturtiums, or had the owner taken 
out a trial subscription to Crane Plumbing? 

As a comfort station Gander was, lets face it, 
rudimentary: the toilet facilities were so primitive, 
if I remember rightly, that there were not even par- 
titions between the single-seaters. Not until late 
in the war was there a hideaway providing com- 
fort, steak, and liquor for the V.I.P.’s, appropri- 
ately referred to by the G.1.’s on the base as “Hotel 
De Gink.” 

But no other club in the world ever generated 
more relief than Gander. ‘The flights originating in 
America usually took off at Baltimore, and those 
aboard who were making their first Atlantic cross- 
ing often began with a queasy fear of airsickness. 
But by the time we coasted into Gander they had 
gained confidence, and were in the act of gaining 
the goodwill of their British compatriots. At Balti- 
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more the British entered the cabin of the plane with 
their prehistoric hauteur; they were loaded down 
with food parcels and bulkier objects wrapped 
in brown paper containing their gold-visored 
hats, their swords, and other accouterments of 
war which they could not wear as they passed 
through the neutrality of Eire. They made straight 
for the corner seats — in a corner you could ease 
your shoulders into a sleeping position; they ap- 
propriated just as much space as possible, and then 
slowly began to thaw. By Gander they were treat- 
ing some of us with the civility one finds on St. 
James’s Street, a softening up which was accelerated 
by the steak dinner served in the airport barracks. 

However hot Gander might. be in midday in 
July, when at dusk we were aloft on the long leg 
between Gander and the River Shannon, the un- 
heated, nonpressurized cabin at 18,000 feet be- 
came zero-cold. One skimpy narrow blanket was 
allotted to each pair of passengers, and on my 
initial flight afforded precious little warmth for 
me and my immaculate English seatmate, the 
economist Henry Clay, as we sat bolt upright, 
shivering and snatching at the inadequate strip. 

“Mr. Clay,” I said finally, “have you ever heard 
of the American custom of bundling?” 

“No,” was his reply, “I can’t say I have.” 

“Well,” I said, “it's a method of heating once 
practiced in the Colonies, and the first step is to 
remove your shoes —” 

We did so, then lay side by side in reverse posi- 
tions, head to feet, pulled the cover on top of us, 
and in moments were asleep. 

“Jolly fine that!” he said when we came to. 

For all members of WHFIG who came down on 
the Shannon estuary there was a special dispensa- 
tion in the form of Irish bacon and two or three 
fresh eggs, the last to be had in a long time. We 
were the first of seven seaplanes to land at Limer- 
ick on one unforgettable morning, the last three 
coming in from the British Eighth Army in Libya, 
and the dining room was full of masculine banter 
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as the relays went to work on those eggs. Then the 
purple clouds which had been lowering at us like 
a Victorian painting opened, and before the mar- 
malade was finished, the downpour drowned out 
any hope of reaching London that day. It was 
announced that we would be taken by bus to 
different hostelries in Limerick and Foynes, and 
as the allocations were made, Archibald Mac- 
Leish, who was one of our company, was badgered 
by his table: You're a poet, they cried, and now 
that you are going to spend the night in Limerick, 
you should give us a new one for the occasion. It 
was not long in coming: 

There was a young lady of Foynes, 

An ardent collector of coins, 

She took threepenny bits 

With the quick of her wits 

And pounds with the quick of her loins. 


MacLeish was a proper member. 


BLACK RULE GONE MAD 


It is one of GRAHAM GREENE’S many gifts to 
make a story so plausible in its disreputable and 
dangerous setting that we follow every lead of his 
characters eagerly and with apprehension. He 
prefers the Latin countries of the South because of 
their corruption, naked power, and unlimited pre- 
tense. His new novel, THE COMEDIANS (Viking, 
$5.75), has been placed in Port-au-Prince at a 
moment when Haiti is in the hands of Papa Doc, 
a dictator who has frightened away the tourists, 
expelled the Western diplomats, and now intimi- 
dates his own people with the cruelty of his secret 
police. For style, irony, and invention few living 
writers can hold a candle to Mr. Greene when he 
is at his best, as he surely is in The Comedians. 

Haiti under such a regime is black rule gone 
mad. Into this nightmare ventures a handful of 
passengers from a small freighter, some as innocent 
as Mr. and Mrs. Smith, the American zealots, and 
at least one Mr. Brown, part Englishman, part 
gambler, who has no illusion about what he is 
stepping into. The Smiths are vegetarians — he 
stood as presidential candidate and polled ten 
thousand votes against Truman — and both are 
dedicated to the belief that what Haiti most needs 
at this moment is a vegetarian center, for which 
they have collected a meager fund. (Few English 
writers can portray Americans, but the Smiths are 
drawn to a T.) With their absurd food and their 
blind faith in the future they would be-laughable 
were it not for their courage and their unconquer- 
able loyalty to each other. To offset their inno- 
cence there is the self-styled “Major” Jones, who 
hints of his military exploits in an improbable way, 
and Mr. Brown, the narrator of the story and a 
charmer, who in his shrewd disenchantment gives 
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color and credence to whatever happens. These 
are the comedians. 

Brown, a man to remember, got his start in 
Monte Carlo, where his mother was a high-priced 
courtesan and his father reputedly English; with 
impeccable French and good luck he has lived on 
his wits until middle age in England, bluffing his 
way as a waiter into a soft berth in the Trocadero 
and later parlaying a tidy profit from the sale of 
phony drawings to suburbanites. Luck was still 
with him when a postcard from his mother in dis- 
tress brought him to Port-au-Prince, where it seems 
she had been running a tourist trap known as the 
Trianon. When it became his, he set out to make 
it the best hotel on the island, and was well into the 
black when Papa Doc’s tyranny rubbed out his 
fortune and his safety. Now he is returning, hav- 
ing failed to unload his hotel in New York and be- 
cause of his love for his mistress, Martha. Brown is 
shrewd in his suspicion of human nature, obstinate 
in the tough questions he puts to the police, always 
deprecating his loyalty to Martha, and resourceful 
when desperate; a superbly drawn character. 


ART OF RETELLING 


The art of retelling the exploits of the great dis- 
coverers — and in ALAN MOOREHEAD’S hands it is 
an art — depends upon the faithful assimilation of 
the original chronicles, the selection of what is 
most revealing and dramatic, and finally, in strik- 
ing a fair balance between our hindsight and the 
contemporary reaction. In THE FATAL IMPACT 
(Harper & Row, $5.95) Mr. Moorehead has high- 
lighted the penetration of the Pacific over a period 
of eighty years, from the late 1760s to the 1840s, 
choosing in three areas — Tahiti, the temperate 
east coast of Australia, and the South Polar regions 
— “that fateful moment when a social capsule is 
broken open, when primitive creatures, beasts as 
well as men, are confronted for the first time with 
civilization.” 

When Captain James Cook sailed the Endeavour 
into Matavai Bay on April 13, 1769, the Tahitians 
were probably happier than they were ever to be 
again. It was not the first time they had encoun- 
tered white men. Bougainville had touched there 
briefly only two years before, but Cook, his scien- 
tific companions, and his crew were to be there 
three months, living ashore and entering into a 
social compact which was to have profound effect. 
Cook, who began life as a farmer’s boy and gro- 
cer’s assistant, was twenty-seven when he joined 
the Royal Navy, and a well-ripened forty when he 
commanded this, the first of his three uncharted 
voyages. He was a masterly navigator, a man of 
great common sense, trusted and followed by his 
crew. “He was a big man,’ says Moorehead, 
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AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


(ET) Horper z Row 


In ALDOUS HUXLEY, 1894-1963; edited by Sir Julian 
Huxley, twenty-seven friends — among them, David Cecil, 
Anita Loos, Sybille Bedford and Igor Stravinsky — intimately 
recall a man to whom nothing human was alien. Huxley col- 
lectors will find here his last piece of writing, On Shakespeare 
and Religion, “a most moving end to a moving book.”—Times 
Literary Supplement. Ilustrated. $4.00 


Complete in itself, FREEDOM IN THE MODERN 
WORLD by Herbert J. Muller brilliantly concludes his 
highly acclaimed History of Freedom. “This book seems to me 
one of the best possible antidotes to the excessive pessimism of 
some writers who appeal, as Muller does, to the record of the 
past.” — CRANE BRINTON. $10.00 


THE COMPANION GUIDES to Europe (“written by the 
intelligent for the intelligent” — CYRIL CONNOLLY) are more and 
more treasured by discriminating travelers. Now come two 
superb new ones: 


THE COMPANION GUIDE TO ROME by Georgina 
Masson ($6.50) is the work of an author who knows Rome, 
ancient and modern, intimately. It is as practical as it is well 
written. THE COMPANION GUIDE TO VENICE by 
Hugh Honour ($5.95) is “the best guide book I have en- 
countered. A magnificent and moving testimony to the author’s 
personal love of the city.” — Ancus Wilson. Each guide is 
illustrated with maps and photographs, 


In BID BETTER, PLAY BETTER, Dorothy Hayden, 
a top expert, covers all the plays that mark the difference be- 
tween a mediocre player and one who gets the maximum results 
from every hand. “Dorothy Hayden writes the way she plays 
bridge —in a clear-headed, straightforward and imaginative 
way. Take my advice — read her book!” — CHARLES H. GOREN. 
“Very instructive and highly readable. Just what you need for 
4 thorough grounding.”— ALFRED SHEINWOLD, $4.95 
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THE AMERICAN HEALTH SCANDAL by Roul Tunley 
appraises our doctors, dentists, hospitals, health insurance and 
the AMA as they compare with the health services in six other 
countries. “A most important achievement. His shocking reve- 
lations will surely arouse people to anger and action.” — JESSICA 
Mirtrorp. “It illustrates the madness of remaining smugly com- 
placent about the quality of American medical care.”— Louis 
Lasacna, M.D., The Johns Hopkins Hospital. $4.95 


In SHAKESPEARE’S SOUTHAMPTON: Patron of Vir- 
ginia, A. L. Rowse follows his highly praised biographies of 
Shakespeare and Marlowe, and his edition of the Sonnets, with 
a superb full-length portrait of the Earl of Southampton, 
Shakespeare’s patron and patron also of the Virginian voyages. 
Ilustrated. $6.95 


DAVID SARNOFF, a biography by Eugene Lyons, 
tells the fascinating story of the pioneer in electronics (and 
head of RCA) who has probably affected our daily lives more 
than anyone since Edison. “Mr. Lyons has written a new Alger 
story for the technological age, with a scientific sophisticate for 
its hero.”—JOHN CHAMBERLAIN. Illustrated, $6.95 


A CHOICE OF WEAPONS, Gordon Parks’s personal 
history, is “a remarkable account of what it is like to be a 
Negro and still win through to both success and acceptance as 
an individual.”— JaMeEs Jones. “A book where every white 
man will find his black soul. But it is much more than that: a 
pure work of art, a contribution to our common heritage.” 
— ROMAIN Gary. $495 


In BUT WHAT ABOUT THE PEOPLE? Terry Sanford, 
former Governor of North Carolina, sets forth the engrossing 
record of what his state has accomplished — and other states 
could accomplish — in dealing with the crisis in education: an 
inspiring example of courage and achievement in state govern- 
ment. With a Foreword by JAMES BRYANT Conant. $4.50 
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“with a tight and determined mouth . . . but the 
eyes are patient and understanding . . . and al- 
ways when he is dealing with coloured people he is 
without prejudice.” With him on the first voyage 
went a wealthy young botanist, Joseph Banks, with 
the likable manners of Eton and Oxford, and money 
to pay for part of the expedition; and among his 
retinue were a Swedish doctor, a pupil of Linnaeus, 
two artists, two Negroes, and two greyhounds. 

They found the Tahitians people of uncommon 
beauty, the women generous, and the days idyllic. 
True, the Polynesians were light-fingered and 
could and did steal almost everything — watches, 
compasses, firearms — but Cook was severe about 
this, and the missing objects were eventually re- 
trieved. Banks and company were busy collecting 
scientific specimens; the crew lent themselves to 
the tattooing; and those who watched the amorous 
dances were never to forget. 

Cook was to make three voyages in all, and they 
are lustrous and poignant reading. Those who 
came after, the French who claimed the islands for 
their own and the missionaries, so intent on wiping 
out the ancient culture, depleted the joie de vivre. 
Disease reduced the population from forty thou- 
sand to eight, and when Gauguin portrayed the 
women more than a century later, they were never 
smiling. As the book moves into the second and 
third zones the narration becomes more brutal and 
more hazardous; not less readable but an anti- 
climax. 


When the publisher proclaims that IN COLD 
BLOOD by Truman Capote (Random House, 
$5.95) is “a serious new literary form” and a 
““masterpiece,”’ he is providing readers with a high- 
minded aesthetic excuse for reading about a mean, 
sordid crime. Mr. Capote is a dramatist, but what 
he has put together here is a meticulous, long- 
winded, often tedious, always synthetic chronicle 
of a four-person killing and the torture that pre- 
ceded it in a well-to-do Kansas farmhouse. The 
author spent years working up the elaborate tran- 
scripts of what the townsfolk, the police, and the 
murderers said; and I think his time would have 
been better spent had he exercised the freedom of 
a dramatist. The obligation to abide by his script 
results in a milk-and-water characterization of all 
the victims and in endless special pleading from 
the murderers. Before we swallow this sauce of a 
“new art form,” let us remember William Bolitho’s 
magnificent analysis of criminal behavior in his 
Twelve Against the Gods, and Rebecca West’s terse 
and withering book The Meaning of Treason. Those 
two authorities were using the factual record just 
as scrupulously as Mr. Capote, but in the dramatic 
quality of their writing they made good where he 
does not. 


Reader’s Choice 


py OSCAR HANDLIN 


CHILDREN OF ALLAH (Atlantic—Little, Brown, 
$6.95) is AGNes Newton Kerru’s fourth effort to 
describe the encounter of an American woman 
with the underdeveloped regions of the world. 
Mrs. Keith was born in the United States but 
married a Canadian forestry expert whose duties 
have taken him for thirty years to live among 
primitive peoples. The Keith? experiences in 
North Borneo supplied the data for Land Below 
the Wind and White Man Returns. Bare Feet in the 
Palace dealt with their life in the Philippines. The 
subject of Children of Allah is the newly created 
nation of Libya and its bleak desert territory. 

Mrs. Keith’s strength lies in the honesty and 
clarity of her perceptions. She writes not as an 
expert, but as a wife and mother, occupied with 
her household, husband, and children, sensible 
and kindhearted, but subject to the ordinary mis- 
fortunes of life. There is only this difference from 
any other American woman, that she happens to 
live in a strange country which she makes com- 
prehensible because it is viewed through the eyes 
of a familiar kind of person. She writes simply, 
without condescension toward her subjects and 
with a determined effort to understand and sym- 
pathize with the people she encounters. 

In a sense, the pattern of her reaction is recog- 
nizable. It derives in good part from the mission- 
ary impulse that in the past sent thousands of 
Americans on errands in the wilderness. Like 
them, Mrs. Keith is eager to help; she becomes 
“Mom” to the houseboy and doles out first aid 
to the neighbors. But unlike the missionary, she 
is relativistic in her point of view. She does not 
claim to possess a unique truth; nor does she sit 
in judgment upon the people or the society she 
encounters. She is willing to accept others on 
their own terms and thus escapes the trap of self- 
righteousness. 

Mrs. Keith arrived in Libya in 1955, four years 
after that nation had been pulled into being from 
the three rather heterogeneous provinces of Trip- 
oli, Cyrenaica, and the Fezzan. A newly created 
king had been installed, who ruled as religious 
chieftain as well as temporal monarch. 
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The area, however, is rich in 
history. The Turks, Romans, and 
Greeks who were once its suzerains 
have all left their marks upon the 
countryside. The physical survivals 
of great cities still dot the landscape. 
Some of Mrs. Keith’s most vivid 
pages describe the settings and the 
historic background of these ancient 
monuments. 

Nevertheless, her chief concern is 
with people. The diverse population 
of Libya consists of Arabs, Berbers, 
and Africans, as well as a residue of 
Europeans left over from the Italian 
occupation. The cultural and social 
differences among these elements 
give the country its unique character. 
Three important forces, on the other 
hand, unify Libya by the common 
problems they create. Mrs. Keith 
perceives and describes each of these 
carefully, 

The most pervasive influence on 
the country is the desert, which for 
centuries has been edging toward the 


sea and which subjects the humans | 





who live in it to unusual strains. | 


Mrs. Keith was particularly con- 
cerned with desert life because it was 
her husband’s task to plan the re- 
forestation that might halt that ad- 
vance of the waves of sand. Her 
vivid descriptions of the hardships 
of trips deep into the interior and 
her accounts of the life of the per- 
manent residents of the oases are 
exciting and moving. 

Islam is the second force that holds 
the new nation together. Mrs. 
Keith is not concerned with theology 
or the formal organization of wor- 
ship. She focuses instead on the 
social impact of North African Mo- 
hammedanism. Her descriptions of 
the effect of the traditional faith 
upon women and upon family life 
are perceptive. The absolute seclu- 
sion of wives and daughters and the 
tetal authority of the male head of 
the family narrow the opportunity 


for the development of individual | 


personality. Custom, habit, and 
inertia are oppressive and diminish 
the capacity of Libyan society to 
meet the challenges of the modern 
world. 


Yet it will not be easy to shake | 
off the fatalistic qualities of the estab- | 
lished religion, even though their | 


human cost is high. After the earth- 


quake in Barce, for instance, fresh | 


blood is flown in by the Americans, 
“but although it is badly needed it 
is refused by Libyan authorities be- 
cause of the possibility that some 





Fellow-Members of 
The FAMILY OF GOD 


Catholics and other Christians do not 
agree on some things. Other Chris- 
tians don’t always see eye to eye among 
themselves. 

And it may seem that Christ's fol- 
lowers are a long way from unity in 
“one Lord, one faith, one baptism.” 

Yet today a new spirit of senewal 
and reunion pervades the whole Chris- 
tian world. And Christians of all faiths 
... Catholic and Protestant... are look- 
ing not merely to what divides them, 
but to the divine heritage that makes 
them as one in the Family of God. 

That common bond is described in 
the words of St. Paul: “...all you who 
have been baptized into Christ have 
put on Christ... for you are all one 
in Christ Jesus.” Another Paul — the 
Pope of the Catholic Church, Paul VI 
—notes the differences among Chris- 
tian bodies in doctrine, disciplime and 
structure, but says: “...in spite of 
them, all who have been justified by 
faith in Baptism are members of 
Christ’s body ...”, 

Moved by the Holy Spirit, Chris- 
tians of all faiths are making giant 
strides toward unity through a historic 
movement called Ecumenism. This in- 
volves, on the one hand, the delibera- 
tions of the apostolic Church for its 
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Address. 


FREE—Mail Coupon Today! 


Please send me your Free Pamphlet entitled: “On Ecumenism.’ 


own renewal — for the “opening of it 
own windows” — through the Vaticar 
Council. It also involves the quest o; 
all Christian faiths for the spiritua 
unity of Christs followers througt 
prayer, through dialogues, through the 
inspiration of the Holy Spirit. 

The restoration of unity among al 
Christians is one of the principal con- 
cerns of the Vatican Council. For, as 
Pope Paul said, the division that exist: 
“openly contradicts the will of Christ 
scandalizes the world, and damages the 
holy cause of preaching the gospel tc 
every creature.” But in recent times 
the Pope added, our Lord “has been 
rousing divided Christians to remorse 
over their divisions and to a longing 
for unity.” Christians of all faiths, he 
said, are feeling the impulse of this 
grace and joining in the search for 
unity. 

If you want to know...as every 
Christian should ... the aims and 
hopes and promise of Ecumenism — 
if you would like to understand what 
the Ecumenical movement is all about 
... write today for our new pamphlet 
on the subject. It’s pocket-size... can 
be read in a few minutes... and we'll 
send it free upon your request. No 
obligation — nobody will call on you. 
Write today ...ask for Pamphlet B-17. 
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Warning! 
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may have come from Jewish donors.’ 

Finally, the disruptive conse- 
renee of modernization have a 
unifying influence. Mrs. Keith con- 
siders this phenomenon primarily 
| the outcome of the discovery of oil. 
| But the shake-up of the traditional 
society, no doubt, is part of a larger 
process which is also transforming 
| much of Asia and Africa in our 
| times. 

Modernization at first creates as 
| many problems as it solves. The few 
ome who have adopted Western 
ways and values are no happier 
han those who remain within the 
‘harem, Riots in the streets and the 
| questioning of all authority are the 
| outcome of changes which generate 
energies for the flow of which there 
lare no acceptable channels. Cor- 
| ruption, a normal part of life in the 
old regime, becomes intolerable in 
ithe new. 

The appropriate response to the 
| problems of a poor and backward 
society is by no means simple. 
| Libya has been the beneficiary of aid 
from the United Nations and its 
agencies as well as from the United 
‘States. But there can be no certainty 
about the beneficence of the results. 
| Barce, for example, had only 10,000 
inhabitants before its earthquake; 
the provision of emergency relief, 
| however, elicited fully 20,000 names 
on the list of those receiving aid. 
| Some perhaps belonged to nomads 
attracted to town by the lure of 
‘handouts; others no doubt were 
‘imaginary and existed only to fill 











| the pockets of influential chieftains. 

Nor does aid always win friends 
for those who extend it. Mrs. Keith 
iis indignant to find that she and 
other Americans are consistently 
| overcharged. The Libyan attitude 
iseems to be: “Only two piastres each 
ito the Italians who ground our noses 
‘in the dirt for years! But three 
 piastres to the Americans who send 
| us gift wheat!” 

It is with reference to the prob- 
lems of modernization that Mrs. 
| Keith, like many other Americans, 
iis uncertain about the proper stan- 
dards and objectives. The mission- 
aries of the nineteenth century had 
ino doubt about what was right or 
wrong; consciousness of their own 
superiority shaped their attitudes. 
Mrs. Keith is more tolerant, more 
willing to accept the validity of other 
| points of view, less anxious to impose 
lher own standards on others, She 
‘knows, for example, that unre- 





> strained. population growth creates 


difficulties, yet she is unwilling to 
give birth control advice to women 
who request it but whose husbands 
disapprove. The tolerance is ad- 
mirable. But will a modern state 
emerge in the desert unless someone 
is willing to shatter the crust of 
custom? 


THREE NOVELS 


INCUBUS by Grusepre Berto 
(Knopf, $6.95) is the fourth of this 
author’s books to be translated 


into English. His earlier novels and 
collections of short stories attracted 
relatively little attention in the 
United States. Incubus deserves a 
larger audience than its predecessors. 
It is a genuine masterpiece. 

The protagonist of the novel, ap- 
proaching the age of sixty, looks 
back over the course of his life. His 
youth was spent in the fascist period. 
The tattered values inherited from 
his family were hardly relevant to 
the world in which he had to make 
his way; nor was the schooling which 
left him half-educated. He drifted 
into the army, where he acquired 
thoroughly hedonistic attitudes. De- 
mobilized, he became a hack writer, 
turning out movie and TV scripts 
while toying with the three chapters 
of the unfinished novel that would 
bring him glory. Much of this part 
of the narrative is undoubtedly auto- 
biographical. 

When the hero is about forty, the 
death of his father precipitates an 
emotional crisis. Spiritually adrift, 
the man feels that he is guilty of 
something, although of what he is 
not sure. The need to identify the 
burden he bears raises the question 
of the purpose of his whole life. 

At first, he considers the cause 
physical and launches upon a long 
effort to locate the disease, in the 
course of which he blunders into 
marriage and fatherhood. Then it 
becomes clear that the cause is not 
physical at all, and that awarcness 
brings him to psychoanalysis. In the 
end, he withdraws into isolation, sev- 
ers the ties with his family, and is 
content to work, as his father did, in 
a little garden, looking without de- 
sire at the unattainable golden or- 
anges of Sicily across the straits. 
He has recognized the futility of 
struggle against his heritage. 

The book is a successful effort to 
probe the individual consciousness. 
The hero, who never gives his name, 








seeks an awareness of himself, an, 
understanding of his relationships | 
with family, friends, and the outer) 
world. The style is appropriate to 
the theme. The narrative is per- 
fectly lucid, yet 1t pours out without 
conventional syntax or paragraph} 
breaks in long sentences which re-| 
flect perfectly the stream of his con-| 
sciousness while remaining miracu- 
lously readable. The writing sus- 
tains hilariously funny passages, such 
as the hero’s first encounter with a 
brothel, and yet also reaches lyrical 
heights, as in expressing the ado- 
lescent’s yearning for beauty or the 
old man’s parting from his daugh- 
ter. The translation by William) 
Weaver is a tour de force, done in| 
a subtle, colloquial English prose 
which nevertheless retains the flavor 
of the Italian original. 

American readers of Incubus will be 
reminded of Herzog both in theme 
and style. Yet Berto’s novel is far 
superior to Bellow’s in its coherence 
and its control of detail. The amaz- 
ingly successful use of shifting time 
perspectives is an illustration. The 
story is told by a man of about 
sixty; when he remembers his fa- 
thers death some twenty years 
earlier, he also recalls that he then 
remembered his own boyhood, thirty 
vears before that. The shifts are not 
only managed so skillfully that the 
reader is never confused, but they! 
are also reflected in the writing, . 
which moves without apparent break 
to the diction appropriate to each 
age. 

There is a cinematographic qual- 
ity to the book as a whole. The con- 
tinuity of the narrative, the flow of 
the conversations, and the tech- 
niques of cutting and flashback re- 
flect the experience of the script- 
writer. The nameless character and 
much of the subject matter show a 
close connection with the early Fel- 
lini of the White Sherk, De Sica, René 
Clair, and Chaplin. There are 
scenes in which the humor is so 
funny as to be literally painful — 
the hospitals, the rendezvous of hus- 
band and wife in a Tyrolean hotel, 
the miserable family hat shop, the 
boy cheated of his promised bicycle 











by his sensible parents, even the! | 


description of a father’s cancer. As 
in the great movies, we laugh at) 
those scenes to make the anguish of 
their truth tolerable. 

Among modern novels, Incubus is 
most akin to Ulysses. Like Joyce, 


Berto has attempted to show modern | | 











THE ART OF KARL FABERGE 
AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES 


By Marvin C. Ross. A magnificent volume, containing 75 illustrations. in 
full color and 250 in monochrome, describing the superb Marjorie Merri- 
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besides Fabergé, examples of Russian Imperial. Portraits and Mementos, 
and Imperial Decorations and Watches. $15.00 


TREATISE ON THE FUGUE 


By Anpré Gepatce. Translated and edited by Ferpinanp Davis. With a 
Foreword by Darius MILHAup. The standard work on the subject in France 
and Italy, now in English for the first time. An essential book for all who 
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BORN IN A BOOKSHOP 


Chapters from the Chicago Renascence, By VINCENT STARRETT, A well- 
known Chicago journalist, author, and bibliophile recalls some famous 
friends (such as Carl Sandburg and Ben Hecht), first editions, and memor- 
able events of the Chicago literary flowering of the 1920's, $5.95 


LINCOLN’S 
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The illinois Legislative Years. By PAUL Simon. A present-day member of 
the Hlinois legislature examines the young Abraham Lincoln’s four terms 
as a state lawmaker — during which he learned the basic political strategies 
upon which he built as President. Illustrated, $6.95 


AUDUBON IN THE WEST 


Compiled, edited, and with an Introduction by Jonn Francis MCDERMOTT, 
Twenty vivid letters by Audubon to his family and friends, written during 
his exploring trip to the Upper Missouri in 1843. Iustrated. $4.95 


THE SHADOW OF SEQUOYAH 


Social Documents of the Cherokees, Translated and edited by Jack 
FREDERICK and ANNA Gritts Kivparrick. This rare collection of tribal 
records provides unique insight into the culture and thought patterns of 
the Cherokees — whose writings are seldom translated because of the diffi- 
culty of their language. Ilustrated, $4,50 


VOICES FROM THE CLAY 


A Study of Assyro-Babylonian Literary Culture. By SILVESTRO FIORE. 
An examination of the clay-tablet poetry of early Mesopotamia, which had 
a profound influence on Greek mythology — and consequently on the cul- 
ture of the Western world, Profusely iHustrated. $7.95 


RITUAL OF THE BACABS 


Translated and edited by Ratpu L. Roys. The first English translation of a 
Maya religious manuscript which reveals much about the Mayan concep- 
tions of the cosmos and the origin of life. The original text is included. 
Illustrated. $4,95 
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| Incubus in resignation. 
| tury of history separates the two 
| works. 


| man, in a process of self-discovery, 
learning to face his loneliness and his’ 


inability to communicate with oth- 
ers. There is one difference. Ulysses 
ends in a great paean of affirmation, 
A half cen- 


Dan Jacosson’s THE BEGINNERS 
(Macmillan, $6.95) is a family 
chronicle written in a much more 
conventional mode. The novel be- 
longs in the familiar genre of treat- 
ments of Jewish family life in which 
the elements of chief interest are the 
realistic descriptions of detail. The 
narrative focuses on South Africa, 
although it reaches back to Lithu- 
ania, from which the Glickmans mi- 
grated, and it follows the third 
generation to Israel and to England. 

An occasional character stands 
out: Sarah as a young woman in her 
first encounters with the unfamiliar 
environment of the veld. There are 
moving incidents, such as the de- 
scription of the anti-Semitism of the 
university. But the crowded pages 
lack coherence or narrative force, 
and the effect of the short episodic 
chapters becomes tedious well be- 
fore the conclusion. 

The father-son relationship ap- 
pears in a Communist context in 
Yuri BonpARYEV’S SILENCE (Hough- 
ton Mifflin, $4.95), a novel of post- 
war Russia, translated by Elisaveta 
Fen. Bondaryev is a competent 
writer, able to invest his charac- 
ters with interest. But his book is 
worth reading less for its literary 
merit than for the light it casts on 
current Soviet values. 

The story concerns two young 
men who return from the war to 
Moscow, a city dominated by the 
spirit of Stalinism. Konstantin lacks 
principle and is therefore able to 
adjust to the environment of in- 
trigue. But Serghéy is honest, and 
his convictions create difficulties. 
The secret police unjustly arrest his 
father for cosmopolitanism, and Ser- 
ghéy himself is expelled from the 
Party and forced to give up his post 
in the Mining Institute. In the face 
of these injustices, silence is the pre- 
vailing attitude of the bystanders. 

But from his father, an old Com- 
munist, Serghéy inherits the true 
faith. The young man does not lose 
hope, but moves to the frontier, 
where he accepts a lowly position 
in which he will assist in the upbuild- 
ing of his country. We leave him 


the mine, at the steam-engine, the 
railway trucks, the houses.” ‘There 
is work to be done. “And at that 
moment he felt himself undefeated.” 

All the faults from which Serghéy 
suffered are due to Stalinism. The 
injustices are products not of the 
social or the political systems, but of 
the malevolent personality who hap- 
pened to hold power. Furthermore, 
Bondaryev does not doubt that cos- 
mopolitanism is a crime; he criti- 
cizes only the falsity of the accusa- 
tion, for he writes entirely within a 
framework of Party-line assumptions. 


CONSTITUTIONAL GOVERNMENT 


In 1966, the United States still 
operates within the framework of a 
Constitution devised in 1787. A 
great industrial nation rules a popu- 
lation of almost 200 million by the 
terms of a document written almost 
two centuries ago in a sparsely set- 
tled rural society. However excellent 
the original frame of government, its 
success depended also upon a dy- 
namic adaptation to changing con- 
ditions. The Constitution itself and 
the mechanism of adaptation are 
complementary aspects of the Ameri- 
can political system. 

CLINTON Rossiver’s 1787 THE 
GRAND CONVENTION (Macmillan, 
$7.95) is a straightforward account 
of the process by which the Consti- 
tution was composed. Professor Ros- 
siter is strongest in his description 
of the dominant personalities assem- 
bled in the Constitutional Conven- 
tion. But there is also an adequate 
analysis of political theory and of 
the social and economic background. 

Rossiter’s interpretation empha- 
sizes the quality of the elite group 
which wrote the Constitution. ‘This 
was not a popular document but the 
product of a select gathering of dis- 
tinguished and principled men. 

The case is not quite that simple, 
however. The framers were not 
working in a vacuum, and they did 
not deal with abstractions. They 
had to devise a Constitution that 
would conform to the experiences of 
the people, who could either reject or 
accept it. And once adopted, the 
organization of government did not 
remain static. The ingenious elec- 
toral college for the choice of a Presi- 
dent, described in detail, never op- 
erated as intended; and the Cabinet 
and political parties, to which no 
reference was made, quickly became 


ed 








It was not the genius of its authors. 
that accounted for the success of the | 
Constitution, but its flexibility. Its) 
close relationship to the life of the 
people facilitated adjustments that. 
kept the Constitution alive. The) 
capacity for development is above 
all evident in the evolution of the. 
presidency, which has changed radi- 
cally in practice although without 
any alteration in the letter of the 
Constitution. 





PRESIDENTIAL LEADERSHIP i 


James MacGrecor Burns’s dis- 
cussion of PRESIDENTIAL GOVERN- 
MENT (Houghton Mifflin, $5.95) pro- 
vides the material for an interesting 
evaluation of recent developments. 
A knowledgeable political scientist, 
Professor Burns has examined the 
consequences of the tremendous ex- 
pansion of presidential power in the 
past sixty-five years. His conclusion 
is optimistic. The presidency is at 
the peak of its prestige, and far from 
being a threat to democracy — as | 
the Founding Fathers feared — it 
has become the major single insti- 
tution sustaining it. No cult of per- 
sonality has developed around the 
office despite its power; instead it has | 
become “a bulwark of individual 
liberty, an agency of popular repre- 
sentation, and a magnet for political 
talent and leadership.” 

Professor Burns was, of course, 
writing in 1965; one wonders wheth- 
er the prospect would have been as; 
pleasing in 1955 or in 1925. Still, | 
the failures of the past century have 
sprung from the inadequate rather 
than the excessive use of power. For 
the structure of our political insti- | 
tutions demands a President who is 
not an isolated charismatic individ- 
ual, but a leader capable of harness- 
ing a collective executive impulse 
toward the achievement of a national 
purpose. The men of 1787 could 
hardly have foreseen that. 


WESTERN CHARACTER 


Ricuarp DILLon’s THE LEGEND OF 
GRIZZLY ADAMS (Coward-McCann, | 
$5.09) is the well-told story of a 
mountain man who supplied an im- 
portant ingredient in Western char- 
acter. A Yankee who headed to 
California in the gold rush, Adams 
was a hunter and trapper who suc- 
cessfully puffed up his own reputa- 
tion and established a profitable al- 
liance with P. T. Barnum. 
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Robert Brustein 
THE THEATRE 
OF REVOLT 


Mr. Brustein is “provocative, per- 
suasive, and eminently readable 

. one of our abler interpreters 
of the drama."'—Norris Houghton, 
Saturday Review. LB 66 $2.45 
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Alfred Kazin 
CONTEMPORARIES 


“As a guide to literary intentions, 
Mr. Kazin is wonderfully expert, 
perceptive and trenchant.”—WN, Y, 
Times. LB 44 $2.65 
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Now available in 
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John C. Miller 
TRIUMPH OF 
FREEDOM 1775-1783 


“The most. complete and rounded 
account of the Revolutionary War 
yet published.”—Car/ Briden- 
baugh, N. Y. Herald Tribune. 

LB 65 $2.95 
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Samuel Eliot Morison 
STRATEGY AND 
COMPROMISE 


“Dazzling example of clarity and 
condensation . . . reappraises all 
the major strategic problems and 
decisions which faced the Allies 
during the war.”—Newsweek. 

LB 63 $1.65 
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POTPOURRI 


BY PHOEBE ADAMS 


When I went to school I was 
| taught, as a matter of unquestion- 
able fact, that while the Romans 
| were inferior to the Greeks in most 
matters, they excelled in colonial ad- 
ministration, engineering, and the 
| carving of individualistic portraits. 
It is a great satisfaction to discover, 
from a study of Gisera M. A. RicH- 
'TER’S PORTRAITS OF THE GREEKS 
| (Phaidon, $75.00), that on the last 
| point I was misinformed. Miss Rich- 
iter’ s three-volume work amounts to 
|an illustrated census of the surviving 
‘examples of Greek portraiture, which 
are, it must be admitted, for the most 
part in the form of copies found in 
‘Italy. The Romans had a con- 
i venient mania for decorating their 
‘houses and gardens with busts of 
‘famous Greeks, and reproducing 
‘these from Greek originals must 
‘have been a lively and profitable 
| trade. Lest it be thought that this 
makes the pieces Roman, Miss 
Richter points out that devices for 
the accurate reproduction of sculp- 
ture were in use by the first century 

, that portraits of the same indi- 
vidual bear a strong resemblance to 
each other, and that it is therefore 
reasonable to assume they were 
| made with a high degree of fidelity 
| to a Greek original. The enormous 
number of illustrations in the book 
demonstrates that Greek portraiture, 
while never as idiosyncratic as Ro- 
man (presumably no Greek would 
have tolerated the wart on Crom- 
| well’s nose), achieved quite as vivid 
| a re-creation of character. Even the 
‘necessarily imaginative heads of 
‘such long-gone worthies as Homer 
land Hesiod have a quality of per- 
‘sonal, specific life. Aside from the 
quantity of information it contains, 
| the book is valuable because it as- 
sembles in one spot works which, 
iscattered as they are in museums 
‘strewn over two continents, are 
| ordinarily seen in isolation from each 
| other. 
| UNDER FIVE sHaHs (Morrow, 
$7.95) is the autobiography of Gen- 
‘eral Hassan ARFA, a progressive- 
‘conservative monarchist (if there 
lcan be such a thing) whose long 
‘military and diplomatic career en- 
compasses the whole history of 


| 
| 





“modern Iran. 





As history, particu- 
larly of Iran’s wartime tightrope 
walk between Axis and Allies, the 
book is dense with detail. It is also 
peppered with items like General 
Arfa’s recollection of the time he was 
sent, evidently about age fifteen and 
an unsatisfactory student, “to stay 
with a schoolmaster who was a strict 
disciplinarian. However, after a 
few weeks I eloped with the profes- 
sor’s wife... .” 

During the years he lived in Santa 
Fe, Otrver La Farce wrote, among 
other things, a weekly column for 
the New Mexican. Extracts from 
these columns have been assembled 
and edited by Winfield Townley 
Scott under the title of THE MAN 
WITH THE CALABASH PIPE (Hough- 
ton Mifflin, $4.95). The pipe man 
was an invention, a huffy intellectual 
with a nonrunning car and a great 
deal to say against La Farge’s cam- 
paigns to arouse proper respect for 
Indians, preserve Santa’ Fe’s old 
buildings, suppress billboards and 
Texans, and fill up potholes in the 
main street. The column’s other 
character was a Hopi. gentleman 
called the Horned Husband Katchi- 
na Chief, whose opinions are beyond 
summary. They must be read, but 
not in the presence of people who 
object to loud laughter. 

Janina Davin’s A SQUARE OF SKY 
(Norton, $4.50). is the memoir of a 
childhood spent largely in the War- 
saw ghetto during the Second World 
War. It is well written, but suf- 
fers from the fact that the horrors of 
life in the Warsaw ghetto have been 
told, written, filmed, dramatized, 
and melodramatized until there is 
simply nothing new to be said of 
them. Nevertheless, Miss David's 
book is worth attention, for she has 
the gift of arousing interest in the 
people she describes, and her life 
before the outbreak of the war 
involved a number of odd and 
amusing episodes. 

The outbreak of that same war 
found Nikos Kazantzakis in Eng- 
land, trying to figure out how the 
tight-mouthed, businesslike islanders 
could ever have produced a Shake- 
speare. Kazantzakis travel books 
are all brilliant and highly sub- 
jective, but in ENGLAND (Simon and 
Schuster, $5.00), the crisis in which 
he was caught up led him to observa- 
tions of a more practical nature than 
usual. The result is a fascinating and 
still relevant description of the coun- 
try and the people. 
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Thunderbird Touch: 


cutement gels a new 4 mension — the 428 V-81! 


ered you—428 cubic inches of 
authori 

ou'll discover a 

num ] touches that 

make Thunderbird more than 

ever a leader in its field. A new, 

optional 4-Speaker Stereo Tape 


System plays your favorite music 
on easy-loading, self-winding cz 
tridges. An optional Highv 
Pilot Control lets you set, retard, 
and resume cruising speed with 

st a flick of your finger 

You probably won't be able to 
put your finger on the Thunder- 
bird touch that satisfies you most. 


1966 Thunderbird Town La 


There’s so much to enjoy! Why 
not see your Ford Dealer and ex- 
perience the Thunderbird touch 
first hand? 


Thunderbi 


UNIQUE IN ALL THE WORLD 














Lead a life of luxury 


to cosmopolitan capitals, 
art treasures, famous resorts. 





Historic Plaza de Independencia in Quito 


saomerounnnn 


Discover the Pacific on a Caribbean cruise. 


On an ordinary Caribbean cruise you 
visit the Caribbean. On a Casual cruise 
aboard Grace Line’s new Santa Magda- 
lena, Santa Mariana, Santa Maria and 
Santa Mercedes you visit the Caribbean, 
sail through the Panama Canal, cross the 
equator and cruise the Pacific Coast of 
South America to Peru. All in 26 days. 
It's a unique opportunity to stroll the 
streets of Quito, loll the beach at Playas, 
admire ancient Inca art. And get a Carib- 
bean sun tan. 

The new “Santas” are as unusual as 
their itinerary. Each is 20,000 tons, yet 
caters to just 117 passengers. Naturally, 
with “living room” like that, everything 
is First Class. Every stateroom has in- 


dividually controlled air conditioning 
and a private bathroom. Patio Decks 
overlook a tiled outdoor pool; the ship- 
top dining room overlooks the Carib- 
bean, the Canal and the Pacific. . 
A sailing from the Port of New York 
every Saturday. See a Travel Agent. 
Grace Line, 3 Hanover Sq.. Digby 
4-6000 or 628 Fifth Ave. (Rockefeller 
Center), New York, Circle 7-3684. 
Agents and offices in principal cities. 


Grace Line also has 13-day luxury 
cruises to the Caribbean, 24 to 26-day 
voyages to the Caribbean, and 40-day 
voyages to Chile. Ask about them, 
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THE STRUGGLE FOR POWER 


THE FIGHT OVER MONEY 
THE UNHAPPY WARRIORS 





“A Special Sect 


MOORE-McCORMACK 


(because you like the American way of life) 


America's newest luxury liners... 





See Scandinavia, 
the Baltic 
and Northern Europe 
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built and sailed under U.S. Coast Guard safety standards, the highest in the world.. 
_.all staterooms outside with private bathrooms and individually controlled draft-free air conditioning.. 


Take a 34-day break to see a fasci- 
nating part of the world. See it 
slowly...savor it as you would a 
fine wine. Get to know the friendly 
people of Amsterdam, Copenhagen 
Stockholm, Oslo, Leningrad and 
many more equally interesting 
cities. Walk slowly, history is 
around every corner, memories are 
there to bring back. You can get 
there and back faster but isn’t it 
about time you stopped rushing and 
enjoyed the good life aboard ship? 

Not any ship. Make sure it flies 
the proud house flag of Moore- 
McCormack and enjoy living like 
an American as you see the world. 


Malor Loke in downtown Stackholm—photographed by Gaby 


; ss BRASIL 


.first class throughout 
. stabilizers for all-weather comfort. 


SCANDINAVIAN CRUISES: 34 days from 
New York, June 1, July 7, Aug. 4... Calling 
variously at: Reykjavik, Honningsvag, 
Trondheim, Merok, Hellesylt, Bergen, Oslo, 
Stockholm, Leningrad, Helsinki, Copen- 
hagen, Amsterdam, Southampton, Gdynia, 
Cherbourg. 


IBERIAN RIVIERA CRUISE: 31 days from 
New York...Sept. 9...Calling at: Funchal 
(Madeira), Casablanca, Valencia, Alghero 
(Sardinia), Naples, Genoa, Cannes, Barce- 
lona, Palma, Malaga, Lisbon, Vigo. 


See your Travel Agent or 
write for colorful literature on these cruises 


MOORE- McCORMACK LINES 


Two Broadway, Dept. AT-4, New York 10004 


All Moore-MeCormack ships are registered 
under the Flag of the United States of America. 





~ One reason Touch-Tone’ dialing 


will be at your fingertips is that Western Electric 
|S part of the Bell System. 


er 


You have to try it to realize how 
fast and easy it really is: tap-tap- 
tap-tap-tap-tap-tap and there you 
are. 

Teuch-Tone phoning has been 
installed in many Bell System 
areas. Lots more will get it soon. 
And one reason is that Western 
Electric is already moving at top 
speed on the project. 

We're not only manufacturing 
the precise Teuch-Tone phones 


a themselves; we're also building 
“~ and installing the switching 


equipment that allows Bell tele- 
phone company dial offices to re- 


: act to the musical tones these 
phones send out. 
. We have, in fact, been moving 


on this project for many years. 


Even while Bell Telephone Labo- 
ratories was doing research and 
development, we were develop- 
ing manufacturing techniques 
and planning new production 
facilities. We were studying ways 
of reducing the cost of the new 
equipment while maintaining 
quality. We were training installa- 
tion crews to install the conver- 
sion equipment in dial offices. 

in all, we spent over $25 million 
before the first Bell telephone 
company could offer Touch-Tone 
service to its customers. 

A big risk for a manufacturer to 
take? Yes, but only by such sub- 
stantial investments.can we bring 
constant improvements to your 
phone service. This goal is as im- 


portant to Western Electric as it 
is to your Bell telephone com- 
pany. 

We're on the same Bell System 
team..We have been since 1882, . 
working together with the same 
putpose: to keep bringing you the 
world's finest telephone service 
at low cost. 


Western Electric 


MANUFACTURING & SUPPLY UNIT OF THE BELL SYSTEM 
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Meet Madame Modiste 
celebrated seamstress of Livonia, Mich. 


She's never worked for Pauline Trigere or Bergdorf Goodman. Yet her professional skills help 
keep you in the height of fashion... if you own a General Motors car. She’s a seamstress at a 
GM Fisher Body plant, one of three thousand whose deft needlecraft turns rolls of upholstery 
materials into smart, superbly fitted seat coverings—more than seven million times a year. 


These talented ‘‘couturiéres” work with cloth, vinyl fabrics, and soft, genuine leathers in the 
process of creating the designs you see in General Motors cars. The inviting interiors they pro- 
duce unite with some 170 car models from which today’s highly selective car buyer may choose. 


General Motors car interiors are fashioned and selected by trained specialists of taste and dis- 
cernment. But their abilities would be wasted without the practiced hand of the expert seam- 
stress. She is one of the people who keep GM in the automotive styling forefront. 


c] General Motors Is People... making better things for you 





291. (Retail price $5.95) 


“Remarkable, tensely exciting, moving, su- 
perbly written. ... It is reportage in a depth we 


have not seen before.” 


—THE NEW YORK TIMES 
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An Gavitation to Beaders 


WHO MAY HAVE CONSIDERED 


MEMBERSHIP IN THE 


Book-of-the-Month Club 


A 


CHOOSE ANY THREE 
of te books shown on these page 


FOR ONLY $] 


IN A SHORT EXPERIMENTAL SUBSCRIPTION 


YOU SIMPLY AGREE TO BUY THREE ADDITIONAL 
CLUB CHOICES WITHIN A YEAR 












259. MY TWELVE 

YEARS WITH 
JOHN F. KENNEDY 
by BVELYN LINCOLN 
‘Retail price $5.50) 


y FLEMING 


494, GILT- 
EDGED BONDS 
17 TAN FLEMING 


‘Retail price $4.95) 
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260. THE 

OXFORD DIC- 
MONARY OF QUO. 
TATIONS (Retail 
sce $11) 


231. COMPLETE 

POEMS OF 
ROBERT FROST 
(Retail price $7) 


IAN 


FLEMING | 


More 


GiltEdged § 





254. MORE 

GILT-EDGED 
BONDS by 1AN 
FLEMING. (Retail 
price $5.95) 


103. THE 

NEW ROGET'S 
THESAURUS Edited 
by NORMAN LEWIS 
(Retail price $4.95) 


206. JOURNAL 

OF A SOUL by 
POPE JOHN XXHI 
Illustrated. (Retail 
price $7.95) 





277. BONDED 

FLEMING èy 
IAN FLEMING, (Retail 
price $5.75) 


152. BARTLETT'S 
FAMILIAR QUO- 
TATIONS 13th Edi- 
tuon. (Retail price $10) 


276. THE COL- 
LECTED STORIES 
OF KATHERINE 
ANNE PORTER 
{Author of Ship of 
Toi (Retail price 
$5.95 






615. 

RYAN'S EX- 
PRESS by DAVID 
WESTHEIMER, (Rerail 
price $4.95) 


VON 





242. AMERICA'S 
GARDEN BOOK 
hy JAMES and LOUISE 


BUSH-BROWN, Ilus- 
trated, (Retail price 
$8.95) 


280. THE AGE 

OF VOLTAIRE 
6y WUL and ARIEL 
DURANT. Ilustrated 
{Retail price $12) 





11, MY AUTO- 

BIOGRAPHY 
by CHARLES CHAPLIN 
Hlustrared. (Retail 
price $6.95) 





534. 


THE 

AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER'S 
HANDBOOK ży 


AARON — SUSSMAN 
(Retail price $5.95} 


283. LOST 
EMPIRES by 
J. B. PRIESTLEY 
(Retail price $5.95) 





127. THE MAN 

by IRVING WA~ 
LACE, (Retail price 
$5.95) 





529. AMERICA’S 
HANDYMAN 


BOOK Illustrated 
(Retail price $8.95) 








286, THE WHITE 

HOUSE AND 
ITS THIRTY-FOUR 
FAMILIES fy amy 
LA FOLLETTE JENSEN 
Hiustrated. (Retail 
price $12.50) 
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witht 


193. LIFE WITH 

PICASSO 
by FRANÇOISE GILOT 
aud CARLTON LAKK 
Ulusctrated. (Retail 
price $6.95) 
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161. JOY OF 
COOKING by 
IRMA S. ROMBAUER 
and MARION R. BECKER 
Hustrated, (Retail 
price $6.50) 






278. ATHOUSAND DAYS 
dohn F. Kennedy in the 
White House by ARTHUR M, 
SCHLESINGER, JR. (Ret. price $9) 


203. UP TH 

DOWN STAIR- 
CASE by BEL KAUEMAN 
(Retail price $4.95) 






279. KENNEDY 
by THEODORE C. 
’ (Rerail 
price $10) 





199. DON'T 236. WANDER- 
STOP THE ERS EASTWARD, 
CARNIVAL ty WANDERERS WEST òy 
HERMAN WOUK KATHLEEN WINSOR 


.. (Retail price $4.95) (Retail price $7.95) 





238. THE SOURCE ży 
JAMES A, MICHENER. 
ustrated. (Retail pric 
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g 287. THE 
DOUBLE IMAGE 
Y HELEN MAC INNES 
¿Retail price $5.75) 


305. FIFTY 

YEARS Edited 
by CLIFTON FADIMAN 
Illustrated. (Retail 
price $10) 
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616, PROFILES 198. FUNERAL 

IN COURAGE IN BERLIN 

7 JOHN F. KENNEDY by LEN DEIGHTON 


Memorial Edition 


i ] (Retail price $4.95) 
(Retail price $5) 


AN UNPRECEDENTED HOME-LIBRARY BUILDING PLAN 
EVERY BOOK-READING FAMILY SHOULD KNOW ABOUT 


Te EXPERIMENTAL MEMBERSHIP 
suggested here will not only 
prove, by your own actual experi- 
ence, how effectually membership in 
the Book-of-the-Month Club cankeep 
you from missing, through over- 
busyness, books you fully intend to 
read; it will also demonstrate another 
important advantage enjoyed by 
_ members: Book-Dividends. Through 
this profit-sharing system 
members can regularly receive valu- 





unique 


able library volumes—at a small frac- 
tion of their price—simply by buying 
books they would buy anyway. 


æ If you continue after this ex- 
perimental membership, you will 


receive, witb every Club choice you 
Book-Dividend Certificate. 
Each Certificate, together with a nom- 
inal sum, usually $1.00 or $1.50— 
occasionally more for unusually ex- 
pensive volumes—can be redeemed 
for a valuable Book-Dividend which 
you may choose from over a hundred 
fine library volumes whose retail 
prices average $7. This is probably 
the most economical system ever de- 
vised for building up a well-rounded 
home library. Since its inauguration 
the almost incredible sum of over 
$362,000,000 worth of books 
(retail value) has been earned and 
received by Club members through 
this unique plan. 


buy, a 





108. THE EMBEZZLER by 
H- | LOUIS AUCHINCLOSS. (Re- 
tail price $4.95) 
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110. THE LAST BATTLE ży 
CORNELIUS RYAN, Llus- 
trated, (Retail price $7.50) 


by BARBARA W, TUCHMAN 


a 114. THE PROUD TOWER 
Hlustrated, (Retail price $7.95) 
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234. THE OX- 261. 431. THE RISI 
FORD HISTORY CALL RETREAT AND FALL Ol 
OF THE AMERICAN by BRUCE CATTON THE THIRD REICH 
PEOPLE by SAMUEL Maps. (Retai price by WILLIAM L. SHIREI 


ELIOT MORISON, Illus. 
(Retail price $12.50) 


$7.50) (Retail price $12.50 
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148. THE 205. THE AM- 630. 

ITALIANS BASSADOR JONES k: 
by LUIGI BARZINI BY MORRIS L. WEST HENRY FIELDING 
(Retail price $6.95) (Retail price $4.95) Hlustrated by LAW. 


RENCE BEALL SMITE 
(Retail price $7.50} 





BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. 
345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. 


Please enroll me as a member of the Book-of-the-Month 
Club and send me the three volumes whose numbers I have 
indicated in boxes below, billing me $1.00 for all three 
volumes. I agree to purchase at least three additional 
monthly Selections or Alternates during the first year | am 
a member, I have the right to cancel my membership any 
time after buying these three books. If I continue after the 
trial, 1 am to receive a Book-Dividend Certificate with 
every Selection~or Alternate-I buy under the system de- 
scribed at left. (A small charge is added to all shipments to 
cover postage and mailing expense.) PLEASE NOTE: Occa- 
sionally the Club offers two or more books at a special 
combined price. Such purchases are counted as a single book 
in fulfilling the membership obligation. 


INDICATE BY NUMBER THE THREE BOOKS YOU WANT 
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The trademarks BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB end BOOK-DIVIDEND are regs, 
tered by Book-of-the-Moath Ciub, Inc., in the U.S. Patent Office and in Canad: 


The Atlantic Report 


WASHINGTON 


Wate is a one-man town. Lyndon 
Johnson is not only the President of the United 
States but the majority leader of the Democratic 
Party, chief liaison officer with the Congress, 
principal spokesman, with his own TV studio in 
the basement of the White House, and almost the 
sole topic of conversation in the capital. Re- 
cently, one of his own Cabinet officers went to a 
dinner party in Georgetown and announced to 
the assembled guests as he entered: “Lets do 
something different tonight. Let’s not talk about 
the President or Vietnam for at least ten min- 
utes.” That’s the way it is. Everybody has a 
Johnson story the way old soldiers have a war 
story, and some but certainly not all of them are 
true, and that’s probably the way the President 
wants it to be. 


This is not the trend in other capitals of the 
world. Except for Paris and Peking, the cult of 
personality is out. Wilson in London, Kosygin 
and Brezhnev in Moscow, Erhard in Bonn, and 
Sato in Tokyo are all technicians. A managerial 
revolution has taken place in politics. The hand- 
some and powerful foreign secretaries of the past 
— Acheson, Eden, and others — have been re- 
placed by a collection of competent diplomatic 
mechanics — Rusk in Washington, Michael Stew- 
art in London, Maurice Couve de Murville in 
Paris, Gerhard Schroeder in Bonn, Andrei 
Gromyko in the Soviet Union, and nobody can 
quite remember who in India or Japan. 


But Washington is dominated by a command- 
ing individual, whose habits of thought and tech- 
niques of political maneuver determine what the 
nation does in the world. Nobody but Johnson, 
for example, could imagine a peace offensive in 
which a covey of officials suddenly fly off to the 
Vatican, Paris, Belgrade, Warsaw, Bangkok, New 
Delhi, and various other capitals. Or a war in 





on the World Today 


which the President and commander in chief 
passes on nearly every bombing target and then 
stays up half the night to get reports on how the 
raids came out. Or a diplomatic conference to 
which the leaders of Vietnam are summoned on 
a few hours’ notice like colonial servants. 


But Johnson is not an impulsive or capricious 
man who acts on his own. There is nothing of 
the dictator about him. He consults with a great 
many people before he ever makes a move. 


We can do anything 


The President has transferred to the White 
House the habits of the Senate cloakroom. In 
many ways he is running the presidency as he 
ran the majority leadership on Capitol Hill. It is 
a highly personal system. His personality domi- 
nates policy and, many people here believe, helps 
explain his Vietnam decisions. In the first place, 
he believes in all the conventional patriotic as- 
sumptions about the United States. This is a 
nation set apart. It can do anything it sets its 
mind todo. Itcan create a Great Society. It can 
abolish poverty in America and disease in the 
world. It can educate every child who tries, 
and can feed the multitude. 


Kennedy was a critic of American society, cry- 
ing out to us to question the conventional wisdom 
of the day, imploring us to forget the myths of the 
past and deal with the “realities”? of the present. 
But not Johnson. He believes that the experience 
of the past can help us deal with the realities of 
the present. He sees no conflict between John 
Calvin and John Maynard Keynes. He wants to 
encompass the whole: past and present, conserva- 
tive and liberal, idealistic and realistic. 


Thus, France’s experience in Vietnam and the 
rest of Indochina is not particularly relevant in 





|) New...from Caedmon Records 


The only recording of 


Ernest Hemingway 


reading his works 


his historic album was created from 
the now-legendary tape recordings 
Hemingway made for himself and his 
friends in the years 1948-1961. They 
have never been available to the public. 


ERNEST HEMINGWA\ 
READING H 


Here is the Ernest Hemingway known to his intimate 
circle . . . the teller of tall stories, the tender man in 
love, the brash and bawdy wit, the serious searcher 
for truth. In this remarkable album, you will hear 
Second Poem to Mary; a selection from Work in 
Progress; the autobiographical memoir, Saturday Night 
at the Whorehouse in Billings, Montana; the moving 
Nobel Prize Acceptance Speech; In Harry's Bar in 
Venice, a rare moment of Hemingway parodying The 
New Yorker parodying Hemingway; The Fifth Col- 
umn, describing the anguished Spanish Civil War days. 


Mary Hemingway, and A. E. Hotchner, Heming- 
way’s good friend, have written personal background 
notes for this long-awaited album. It is the only spoken 
testament left to us of the man Hemingway was. 





OTHER UNIQUE RECORDINGS FROM CAEDMON 


E E CUMMING 
EADS 





William Faulkner re: 
his famed Nobel Pr 
Acceptance Speech, 

lections from As I I 
Dying, and other wor 


Robert Frost’s own New 
England voice reads The 
Pasture, Mending Wall, 
Birches, After Apple 
Picking, and other poems, 


Cari | Sandburg reads E. E. Cummings in se- T.S. Eliot interpreting a 
Windy City, In Tall ections from his poetry, choice selection of his 
Grass, Four Preludes, including when god de- poetry, including Pru- 
Southern Pacific, and cided to invent, Santa frock, Portrait of a Lady, 
other well-known poems. claus, i say no world. Ash Wednesday, Marina, 


Dylan Thomas in a ly- 
rical reading of A Child's 3 
Christmas in Wales, Ta 
the White Giant's Thigh, 
and other poems. 


At better record and book stores, or mail coupon below 
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AEDMON RECORDS have enriched the American lit- 


erary scene by bringing into homes and schools 
the voices of the distinguished poets and writers of 
our time. Notable Caedmon albums include the 
famed original cast recording of Dylan Thomas’ 
Under Milk Wood; Richard Burton reading the love 
lyrics of John Donne; Sir John Gielgud interpreting 
Shakespeare’s sonnets; and Lotte Lenya, in an evoca- 
tive reading of the tales of Kafka. 
Caedmon records are available at fine record and 
book stores. Or, you may order any of the albums 
shown, simply by using the coupon provided. Please 
enclose check or money order. We pay postage. 


CAEDMON RECORDS 


Pioneer in spoken-word recording 


Caedmon Records, Dept. 110 
461 Eighth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10001 
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1 Please send the albums I have indicated at the right. I 
enclose my check or money order for $5.95 in full payment 

I for each album. (Add sales tax where necessary.) All are 

l 12-inch long playing records which may be used on any 

i 334% rpm phonograph. 
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CHECK THE ALBUMS 
YOU WISH: 

C] Ernest Hemingway 
C] Robert Frost 
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Report on Washington 


his mind. The French were defeated by the same 
political leader, Ho Chi Minh, and suffered 
172,000 casualties to the armies led by the same 
military leader, General Giap. But America is 
not France. We went to Saigon to give, France 
to take. France was colonial, we are anticolonial, 
and we have helicopters, and we have never lost 
a war. Others offered peace and didn’t mean it, 
and waged war and couldn’t win it, but when we 
offer peace we mean it, and if we have to wage 
war, we will win it. 


Zigs and zags 

This is sensitive ground. Who can say what 
moves men under pressure? But nothing in Wash- 
ington explains the starts and stops, the war- 
making and peacemaking, the bombing and the 
pleading, the offers and the threats of American 
policy better than the extraordinary contradic- 
tions of Lyndon Johnson’s character. 


When he was on the Hill, he dealt personally 
with committee chairmen and the leaders of the 
opposition. He also dealt personally with news- 
paper reporters on his beat. No big meeting. No 
mass press conferences if he could help it. A small 
office of overworked aides. He is following much 
the same procedure in the White House. 


He has handled his Vietnam policy, for exam- 
ple, as if he were handling a bill in the Senate. 
He has zigged and zagged to meet the opposition 
of the hawks on one side and the doves on the 
other, just as he changed his bills on Capitol Hill 
to pick up votes on the right and then on the left. 


A couple of days before his famous Baltimore 
speech just a year ago, he had not planned to say 
anything about unconditional discussions. He 
showed a draft of the speech to a Washington 
columnist, who proposed that he offer a cease-fire 
and “‘unconditional discussions.” He agreed to 
the latter. Later, when the columnist still criti- 
cized him, he remarked, “I don’t understand that 
fellow: every time I pull my chair up to him he 
moves away.” 


The President complains about inaccurate news 
stories on Vietnam and other matters of foreign 
and domestic policy. He says the lines of com- 
munication are open, but they are not, Officials 





are not about to jeopardize their jobs by talking 
out of turn. And even those who privately seek 
to explain Administration policy are frequently 
not in a position to do so, because they know only 
a small part of the story. The rest of it is held 
closely by a few at the top. This was clearly the 
case during the big American peace offensive 
aimed at some kind of political accommodation 
in Vietnam. 


The trouble with the President’s sensitivity 
over personal image is that he appears to get in 
the way of his own light. There are too many 
people who tend to remember the bad and not 
the good about Johnson. They remember his 
public display of the gallbladder incision and 
forget his rather remarkable record on domestic 
legislation. The truth about Johnson’s record is 
that it is not nearly so bad as his critics say, and, 
particularly in the area of foreign policy, not as 
good as the President would like to have the 
country believe. 


Johnson’s Cuba 


But for all that is said here about the Adminis- 
tration’s record, it is to the President and his 
conduct of the war in Vietnam that much of the 
country will look for an answer to the success or 
failure of the Johnson approach. Vietnam clearly 
is Johnson’s nightmare as was Cuba for Kennedy. 
And while most people do not have all the salient 
facts about the Vietnamese war, they at least are 
entitled to feel there is some sense of continuity 
to American policy, and that the President is 
proceeding in an orderly fashion toward reasoned 
objectives in Southeast Asia. 


At the beginning of this year, during a semi- 
private session with the press in Austin, Texas, 
Bill Moyers sought to paint the President’s mood 
on most major foreign policy issues. He sug- 
gested that Johnson’s greatest disappointment in 
1965 was his failure to convince North Vietnam 
and Communist China of this country’s genuine 
desire for peace in Southeast Asia. It was said 
that Johnson believes history would judge him 
harshly on the conduct of American policy in 
Vietnam should he leave office tomorrow. Ac- 
cordingly, the President feels he must deal with 
Vietnam effectively before anyone can make an 
accurate judgment about his capacity for leader- 
ship in the area of foreign affairs. 


No consensus on Vietnam 

In Vietnam, as in other political or diplomatic 
areas, Johnson would like to see a kind of national 
consensus in support of his policy. H anything, 
however, the reaction from certain factions in the 
country would suggest that the more Johnson 
maneuvers in Vietnam, the more confused and 
divided this country becomes. Nothing illustrates 
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the point more clearly than the air- | 
ing of Administration policy on 
Vietnam before the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, which indi- 
cated the deep sense of not only con- 
gressional but domestic frustration 
over Johnson’s personal domination 
of the Vietnamese crisis. 





Old friends of the President’s, Ful- 
bright, Mansfield, and even Senator 
Richard Russell, find themselves at 
odds with Johnson. During those 
Senate hearings, there was a vague 
hint of congressional entrapment — 
a feeling that the President had 
wrung from Congress a mandate on 
Vietnam in 1964, and then stretched 
that mandate far beyond its in- 
tended limits. 


Fulbright was Johnson’s friend 
and his choice for Secretary of State 
in 1960, but personal loyalty comes 
first in the President’s catalogue of 
pelitical virtues. Johnson simply 
cannot understand how Fulbright 
can be his friend and also his 
critic. In fairness to the President, 
it must be said that he followed this 
principle when he was Senate Ma- 
jority Leader during the Eisen- 
hower Administration. Johnson 
would oppose Eisenhower on do- 
mestic issues, but on important for- 
eign policy questions, whatever his 
doubts, he supported the President. 
Moreover, Johnson expects the same 
kind of support from others, par- 
ticularly when they are members of 
his own party. 


The Congress looks a little be- 
wildered these days, as if it would | 
like to continue avoiding any part of 
Johnson’s war in Vietnam yet wants 
to seem to be consulted on it. This 
perhaps explains Fulbright’s wistful 
remark on the purpose of the Viet- 
nam hearings before his committee, 
He could say only that he apologized 
for not holding the hearings before, 
in 1964, and that he simply didn’t 
realize what the country was getting 
into at that time, a sad commentary | 
on the legislative branch’s inability, 
or unwillingness, to venture leader- 
ship instead of easy followership. 





What is so misleading about the 
public dialogue on Vietnam is that | 
the President appears to approach | 
the imponderables of the crisis with | 
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such certainty, in effect suggesting 
(that he and he alone is right. He is 
almost scornful of those who dare to 
aanp his position. And yet the 
| Presidents apparent confidence 
about the course of American policy 
in Vietnam is hardly reflected by 
his closest diplomatic and military 
advisers. His own official family is 
| fundamentally divided about what 
ishould and should not be done in 
| Southeast Asia. Rusk was for a re- 
sumption of bombing at the end of 
January; Ball was not. 


| 
| 
| 


So it is that Jobnson’s views and 
strength of will again prevail because 
| most of the officials around the Presi- 
‘dent have doubts about whether 
| their advice on Vietnam is right, let 
| alone viable. 


The real LBJ 

| Between the Presidents public 
i * i a 
‘personality and his private person- 
ality there is a great difference. 
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Governor Pat Brown tells about 
icalling on Johnson in 1960 to de- 
cide whether to support him for the 
Democratic presidential nomination. 
| After fifteen minutes of uninter- 
‘rupted Johnson talk, Brown was 
impressed. Fifteen minutes later, 
Brown thought he was hearing the 
Inet brilliant monologue of his life. 
When the torrent continued for 
forty-five minutes, however, Brown 
began to have his doubts, and after 
jan hour, Brown was so troubled by 
‘all this energy and passion that he 
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went away convinced he should! 
vote for somebody else. 
This is central to Johnson’s per- 
sonality. By the tests of ordinary 
men, he overdoes everything. His, 
actions and reactions are all exag-| 
gerated. He will humiliate his staff 
with criticism and then shower them. 
with praise and gifts. McNamara, | 
he insists, is the best Secretary of | 
Defense in the history of the Penta- 
gon, Rusk the best Secretary of) 
State of this century. The President) 
genuinely wants a fair and compas- 
sionate society in America, but he! 
calls it a Great Society. It is not | 
enough for a newspaper to support] 
him 90 percent of the time. Oh, | 
that other ten percent!, he says. 


i 
| 
| 
i 
f 





The President decides 





The -Presidents insistence onl 
being the central figure for alli 
things in government has its effects 
con his political colleagues. Since 
Johnson assumed the presidency in 
November, 1963, it is hard, for ex- 
ample, to recall any memorable | 
speech made by a member of his 
Administration. Vice President 
Humphrey is the best illustration | 
of the point. When he was in the | 
Senate, there was not a man in) 
Washington who produced more 
ideas to deal with the problems of | 


the day, but as Johnson’s deputy, | 

he has been a fountain of trivial-. SPECIAL DAY 

ities, most of them celebrating the 

President and the President’s pro- 
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grams and now sounding the shrill- | G, 3 Gy, ; (i. 
est Vietnam hawk cries to be heard | Mitllecl) 4 glist Gin 


in Washington. | 








All this adds to Johnson’s cult of | CHARLES TANQUERAY & COLT. 
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trusts nobody all the way. He! 
delegates nothing that is funda-| 
mental, He decides, and he decides | 
intuitively on the basis of what has) 
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This may be why his decisions on] 
he home front have been so suc- | 
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In Vietnam and, indeed, in the 
rest of the world it is a different 
thing. Johnson is trying to prove) 
that the assumptions that have 
worked for America will work for | 109% BRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS, 94.6 PROOF, DISTILLED, BOTTLED & SHIPPED FROM LONDON FOR J. M. MoCUNN.& CO. INGS NA 
the world, and he has a towering 
personal confidence and all the 
great power of the presidency with 
which to press the experiment. 
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Tactical Missiles: A report from General Dynamics 


Evening the odds against 
surprise attack: 


Even for those who weren’t there, news- 
reels of World War II and the Korean 
War have made this scene familiar: 

Troops are moving along a road or 
field. Suddenly, an enemy plane swoops 
out of the sky with machine guns and 
cannons blazing. Troops scatter for 
cover. A few fire at the disappearing 
plane — but in vain. 

Today, the foot soldier does not have 
to head for cover. He has an equalizer. 
Now the scene would go like this: 

An enemy plane is seen in the dis- 
tance, An infantryman shoulders a wea- 
pon that resembles a bazooka. Through 
an eyepiece he sights the plane, squeezes 
a trigger and a missile whooshes out of 
the tube. Seconds later, the plane ex- 
plodes. 

Such a weapon is now moving into 
the hands of field troops. It is made by 
General Dynamics and called Redeye. 
It is a tactical guided missile designed 
to be used by one man. 


The bullet that gets 


a second chance: 


A bullet or shell is affected by gravity 
and wind, but, by and large, once fired 
it continues in the direction it was orig- 
inally pointed. 

A sharp eye, a steady arm and an ac- 
curate gun are all you need to hit a 
stationary target. 

A moving object has to be “led”—the 


Above: Cruiser fires a Terrier. Right: Diagram shows radar 
waves sent from a ship and reflected from a plane being re- 





gunner judges where the moving object 
will be in a few fractions of a second 
and points his bullet there. 

But to “lead” an airplane traveling at 
the speed of sound, miles high and able 
to change its direction in a hurry, you 
need a guided missile. 

An effective surface-to-air weapon 
must be capable of fast reaction. Its 
warhead must be powerful enough to 
destroy an attacking plane. Its speed 
and range must be enough to reach the 
attacking aircraft before the plane’s 
offensive weapons can be launched 
against ground troops, 

But the real key is in the word guided. 

The guided missile, like its evasive 
target, can be steered and sometimes 
steer itself. In fact, you might call a tac- 
tical guided missile a “bullet that gets a 
second chance.” 

Let’s take a look at three produced 
by General Dynamics—Terrier, Tartar 
as well as Redeye—to see how some tac- 
tical missiles work. All are essentially 
defensive weapons. 

Terrier and Tartar are supersonic, 
solid-fueled missiles used by the United 
States Navy. Both have what is known 
as “semi-active homing” guidance. This 
involves a complex of shipboard radar 
and computers, combined with sensing, 
computing and controlling devices with- 
in the missile itself. 

When search radar aboard a ship 
finds an oncoming target, a radar illu- 
mination beam, controlled through a 
central computer, seeks out the attack- 
ing plane. The radar waves reflected 
from the airplane are picked up by a 
sensor in the nose of the missile, which 


will chase its target to intercept even if 
the plane changes course several times. 


Terrier: 


Terrier is the bigger of the two. On its 
launcher aboard a Navy cruiser, it is 
about 27 feet long. The first 15 feet are 
the missile proper. The second 12 con- 
tain a booster rocket for propulsion. 

Terrier is always ready to go. Almost 
within the instant that the illumination 
beam fastens on the approaching air- 
craft, Terrier is triggered. 

The booster blasts the missile off the 
launching rack. The finder is already 
receiving the reflected beam from the 
target. Two small charges within the 
missile have already ignited. Their burn- 





Terrier (27 feet) 


ing gases turn two small turbines. One 
provides power for the guidance and 
control systems, The other operates a 
hydraulic pump whose fluids move the 
small guidance fins on the missile’s tail. 

As the booster burns out and then 
drops away, a sustainer rocket within 
the missile proper commences firing to 
continue necessary velocity to intercept. 


Tartar: 


Tartar is similar to Terrier, but more 
compact (15 feet long and about 1,200 
pounds compared to 27 feet and about 
3,000 pounds for Terrier). 

Its booster and sustainer are com- 
bined into a single-rocket engine. When 





ceived by sensor in nose of the missile. Even if the plane takes 
evasive action, the missile will change course to intercept. 





. An infantryman (above) fires a Red- 
eye missile at a target drone airplane. 


Tartar gets its signal, the engine gener- 
ates high initial thrust to shoot aloft, 
then reduces its force to provide the 
long sustained velocity to reach and 
chase a distant target. 

Both Terrier and Tartar, in spite of 
their size, can be fired repetitively al- 
most as fast as a bolt-operated rifle. 
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Diagram shows how missile changes 
course as the target changes course. 





2. This is an actual photo of a Redeye missile (arrow) entering the jet exhaust of a 








drone airplane. Immediately after this photograph was taken, the plane exploded. 


Stored in automated magazines, they 
can be lifted onto a launcher, hooked 
into the central computer radar control 
and fired within seconds. 

Ships equipped with Terrier or Tartar 
can defend themselves against an armada 
of attacking aircraft today far more ef- 





Tartar (15 feet) 


fectively than would have been possible 
against a single aircraft ten years ago. 


Redeye: 


Redeye is designed to destroy low-flying 
aircraft rather than high-altitude super- 
sonic attackers. Four feet long and three 
inches in diameter, it weighs only 28 
pounds complete with its launcher. 
Redeye’s heat-seeking guidance is 
wholly self-contained. Reaction time is 
little more than it takes the soldier to 
lift the launcher to his shoulder, find the 
attacking aircraft in the sighting scope 
and squeeze the trigger. By that time, 
Redeye’s infrared sensor has locked 
onto the source of heat it must follow. 
A small charge projects the missile 
from its launching tube. At a distance 
far enough to protect the soldier from 
rocket blast, a fuse lights the major 


rocket charge. Miniature computer cit 
cuitry within the missile directs a set € 





Redeye missile (4 feet) 


steering fins which enable Redeye t 
change direction as necessary and chas 
the target at supersonic speed until : 
intercepts it. 

During the long history of comba 
the advantage of surprise has almos 
invariably lain with the attacker. Th 
modern tactical missile now more tha 
evens the odds for the defender. At Ger 
eral Dynamics we are already develop 
ing newer ones with still more punch. 


General Dynamics is a company of sci 
entists, engineers and skilled worker 
whose interests cover every major field o 
technology, and who produce: aircraft 
marine, space and missile systems; tac 
tical support equipment; nuclear, elec 
tronic and communication systems; ma 
chinery; building supplies; coal, gases. 
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Theyre friendly and hospitable. 
They move mountains to make you comfortable. 


Dont they know this is the 20th century? i 


When you start Europe in Switzerland, all you have to guard 
against is gaining weight and getting lazy. 

You don’t have the problems of watching your luggage in- 
stead of the Alps, of checking your bill with a computer, of | 
finding the friendly natives less than friendly. 

You see, when it comes to hospitality, the Swiss are living in 
the past. 

Their concern for a properly set table, a sparkling clean bed- 
room and bath, food as good to look at as it is to eat, and 
service that has made Swiss hotels famous around the 
world hasn’t changed much since it became traditional 
in the 18th century. 

It hasn’t changed because it works. People keep 
coming from all over the world just to get out of step 
with the times in Switzerland. 

And more Swiss work at keeping visitors happy 
in an 18th-century way than work at just about 
anything else. 

Nowhere are the Swiss more old-fashioned 
than on Swissair’s jet flights to Zurich and 
Geneva. Even to serving meals on real 
china and silver, and making them worthy 
of a fine Swiss restaurant by having them 
prepared by fine Swiss chefs. 

And never are they less old-fashioned 
than when they're taking care of their 
20th-century jets. 

The Swiss are smart enough to know 
that the 18th century doesn’t work with 
anything but people. 

Call your travel agent or Swissair. 
Offices in principal cities. Swissair jets 
non-stop daily from New York ($360* 
round trip), direct from Chicago ($435* 
round trip) and non-stop from Montreal ° 
(C$366* round trip) four times a week. 
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The Atlantic Report 


O. APRIL 7, 1954, a month before the collapse 
of the French entrenched camp at Dien Bien Phu, 
President Eisenhower declared that “the loss of 
Indochina will cause the fall of Southeast Asia like 
a set of dominoes.” In justification of the actions 
< the Administration then contemplated (and subse- 
quently abandoned) in defense of the embattled 
-and imperiled French Union garrison, this was 
imagery of a high order. 


As an appreciation of the situation at that time, 
however, it had two main faults: it misrepresented 
the type of threat to which Southeast Asia was and 
still is principally exposed, the painstaking and 
termitelike activities. of the Communist “‘libera- 
tion’? movement in rural areas as a prelude to 
armed struggle; and it ignored the widespread and 
phlegmatic Southeast Asian feeling that Indochina 
had all but fallen, and that this, moreover, was an 
entirely predictable result in any area where a 
colonial power chose to attempt to hold on by 
force against the wishes of the people. 


In the view of the elites whose attitudes sub- 
stitute for public opinion in the region, the task 
that the United States arrogated to itself in succer- 
ing Vietnam after the Geneva accords of July 21, 
1954, was less an attempt to shore up the pile of 
dominoes than an act of dubious reclamation. Few 
really believed the effort would succeed. 


The development, however, of a much more 
definitive and dangerous struggle in Vietnam, the 
deliberate and serious pitting of the material might 
of the United States against the techniques of 
Communist revolutionary war as waged in this 
region, has made Vietnam a test case. 


A giant against termites 


By setting out to demonstrate the fallibility of 
the Communist techniques, the United States has 
given reality to what began as an expediently ex- 
pressed theory based on an imprecise premise. 
Where once Southeast Asia seemed likely to accept 
the earlier “fall”? of Vietnam without a tremble in 
the pile of dominoes, now there is genuine concern 
in. exposed Thailand that its own fate may be 
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THAILAND 


closely linked with the success or failure of the : 
American efforts against the Viet Cong. 


The Viet Minh were something less than ten feet. 
tall when they defeated the colonial French; but. 
to take on the United States in major conflict is 
to battle with the giants. If the United States, 
having now committed its full prestige and all but 
its ultimate power, is unable to overcome the sub- 
versive and guerrilla skills of this concealed ag- 
gression, then the Southeast Asian spectators of 
the Vietnam fray, and the Thais in particular, 
must reasonably be expected to reassess their own 
positions. 


Having fought such a war in Vietnam and hav- 


ing failed to win it, would the United States be 


prepared to fight all over again in Thailand? If it — 
could not win in Vietnam, what are the reasons to 
suggest that it could win in Thailand? And even’ 
if it could, are there not better ways of solving the 
problem than by the risk of a long and bloody 
war? These are valid and vital questions. If they 
are not often asked, at least in public, they are 
much in the minds of both the Thai leaders and 
American officials in Bangkok. 


American buildup in Thailand 


Washington’s acceptance of bilateral as well as 
collective responsibilities under SEATO calmed 
many Thai fears in 1962. When it became obvious 
that the Pathet Lao and the Viet Minh had ac- 
cepted the Geneva agreement in Laos only with | 
the intention of using it as a cover to extend their 
writ and of safeguarding the illegal flow of men and 
materials along the Ho Chi Minh trail, Thai pilots, 
using Lao identification papers and flying Royal 
Lao aircraft, helped to block the flow of troops and 
material from North Vietnam to the Plain of Jars, 
where government and neutralist forces were in 
serious difficulties. 


More recently, United States planes, with the 
knowledge and approval of the government in. 
Bangkok, have been using airfields in northern and 
northeastern Thailand to bomb both North Viet- 
nam and the Ho Chi Minh trail in Laos. 
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| Partly to answer Thai questions 
and to relieve renewed fears about 
American intentions if there is a 


b negotiated or unwritten cessation of 
D escribe the flavour the Vietnam war and Peking lives 


i 


‘up to its promise to start a new war 


lof national liberation in Thailand, 
of J &B scotch? lend partly to meet any offensive or 


idefensive needs that might arise if 
ithe war continues, the United States 


kd s ‘has been steadily building up its 
Difficult? Impossible! | forces and its capabilities in Thai- 


land. 


What we can say about the flavour of 
J&B scotch is that it is, really, very, very 


The town of Korat, at the gateway 
| to northeastern Thailand, is the focal 
point of these developments. The 
| Ninth U.S. Logistical Command has 
cious blend, with its noble “marriage” of ‘its headquarters here. As a “B”’ type 
many aristocratic scotches, has become of command, the headquarters is de- 
isigned to operate at full capacity 
aap . | with between 35,000 and 65,000 sup- 
Significant and, it seems to us, well worth port troops and a field force of 


a try if only for that reason. | 100,000 troops. 


| 
l 
| 
| 


special. So special, in fact, that this pre- 


one of America’s most-asked-for brands. 


Although this is far in excess of the 
J usterini & Brooks ship it to us. 217- ‘number of American forces now in 


year-old Justerini & Brooks which counted Thailand, ora desened tO meet 
any call for rapid and immediate ex- 


Charles Dickens among its many eminent | pansion. Already there is enough 





patrons and which guards the unique battle-ready equipment on hand to 
quality of J&B with fierce > put what is officially described as 
je Sh ‘something less than a division into 


British determination, ithe field in less than three hours. 


‘Communications network 


| From Ban Sattahip on the Gulf of 
‘Siam, American and Thai engineers 
are rushing the construction of a new 
‘bypass road to Korat. This will 
avoid the bottleneck in Bangkok, the 
country’s only port of significance, 
and will permit direct supply to the 
vulnerable northeastern hinterland, 


The development of Ban Sattahip, 
‘which is about a hundred miles 
PENNIES MORE IN COST+ WORLDS APART IN QUALITY ‘south-southeast of Bangkok, follows 
‘the pattern of Cam Ranh Bay 
‘in Vietnam. Elaborate over-the- 
The others are not ‘beaches and deepwater port facili- 
J&B rare scotch ties are under construction here, to- 
gether with a new major airfield, big 
enough to take the largest bombers 
_and transport planes. A supplemen- 
tary strip two miles long is under 
construction at Korat. 
| 
SEND FOR 3-VOLUME SET OF DICKENS’ CLASSICS—only $1.00 |” Airfields are also being improved 
Handsome, hard-cover library editions. Titles: A Christmas Carol, A Tale of Two Cities, at Ubon in the east and at Udon in 
David Copperfield. All 3, only $1 postpaid. Write Ja B Dickens Library, P.O, Box 180, =the northeast. Across the northern 
Cliffside Park, N.J. 07010. Dept.E. (Offer limited to Continental U.S, where legal.) and northeastern countryside small 


| 
f 
l 
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The ss United States is 


the fastest ship in the world. 


We also have a staff of SOO 
to serve you. (Just buzz! 





There’s a kind of old world service 
that’s almost disappeared. Almost. We 
still believe in it. You probably do too 
...if you like breakfast in bed... or 
champagne at your deck chair... 
or waiters who call you by name. It’s 
the kind of service that’s neither too 
much nor too little. It’s the kind of 
service you'll discover when you take 
the ss United States to Europe. 

Of course, there’s nothing old-world 
about the speed of the ss United States. 
An average crossing takes just four- 


and-a-quarter days .. . an important 
advantage for the business traveler. 
Since most crossings include a week- 
end, you have a perfect opportunity 
to enjoy a vacation, yet be away from 
your work just three business days. 
Even more important, people who 
take a ship to Europe don’t have to 
spend a day or two “recuperating”. 
You'll uncover one surprise after 
another on America’s Superliner. 
Your food is prepared by our world 
famous chef, Otto Bismarck. Your 


ss Unite 


America’s 
Superliner 








wines are selected from the largest wine 
cellar afloat. Your stateroom is spa- 
cious and air-conditioned. There are 
acres of deck space, swimming and 
dancing, movies and professional en- 
tertainment, a huge free baggage allow- 
ance...and for your peace of mind, the 
highest safety standards in the world. 

So this year, travel to Europe with 
us. There’s no ship in the world quite 
like the ss United States. Call your 
Travel Agent or United States Lines, 
One Broadway, N. Y. N. Y. 
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This was once a Conquistadore cabildo, or town hall. Jt has been restored, from roof to dungeon, as an antique store. Photos by Tom Hollvman, 


Something beautiful is happening to Old San Juan 


The people of Puerto Rico are re- 
storing this historic American city 
brick by brick, beam by beam and 
balcony by balcony. Today, Old San 
Juan is beginning to look like a 
brand-new 18th-century city. 


rs cathedral is older than St. Paul’s 
I in London, Its governor’s mansion is 
older than Versailles. Its fortress was 
repelling the English and Dutch long 
before Louis NIV built Versailles. 

But Old San Juan was beginning to 


feel its age. Paint was peeling, balco- 
nies Were teetering. 

Then a few years ago, an old Spanish 
town house was restored to its original 
elegance, and turned into a museum 
for rare books. Next, a 300-vear-old 
convent became a luxury hotel. And 
suddenly, the rejuvenation of the aris- 
tocratic old city was under way. 

‘The people of Old San Juan are pains- 
takinely 


> 


restoring town houses and 


transforming them into antique stores, 
art galleries, shops, restaurants — even 


night spots. Or they are restoring them 
as dream homes with patios, balconies, 
clegant arches and ceilings beamed 
with ancient tronwood. 


Authentic replica 


Puerto Rico’s Institute of Culture 
guides the owners by digging out orig- 
inal plans, and by advising on authentic 
furniture and décor. Someday, Old San 
Juan will be virtually a brand-new 18th- 
century city, but already there are 
hints of the elegant replica to come, 
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As vou walk past the * ” buildings, 
you soon become aware of the vigor- 
ous new spirit of Puerto Rico, Here is 
an island creating whole new industries 
so thet it can have new homes, new 
hools, a highe ndard of living. 
Yet as it pulls itself up by its boot- 


is one in a series of 

r on the economic and cultural 

of the Commonwealth of 

Puerto Rico. Manufacturers: write for 
oductivity, profits and incen- 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, 

$1,666 Fifth Ave., New k, 10019. 


ports to U 


Hotel El Convento, above, was one 
convent. Here vou see the Ponce de L 
Room, decked out with tapestries, 


deliers and furniture from 
tored town houses are 
ots. Below, Las Cuevas d'Al 





The superb difference 


in Almadén Wine stems from 















a bunch of little things 


Varietal grapes. Little things. But essential 

for the finest wines. Ours have a unique premium character 

.. because we grow them to our own exacting standards 

of quality. We need not rely on other wine growers for 
grapes of possibly lesser quality. 


Our advantage is Paicines Mountain Vineyard, the largest 
varietal vineyards in the world. Here, where California na- 
ture has been uniquely generous, all of the major European 
varietals prosper—to a special degree of perfection that 
is imparted to every Almadén wine. 


That's why you are assured of superb quality every time 
you serve any kind of Almadén. Prove it by candlelight. 
Learn how important little things can be. 


ALMADEN 


For our free News from the Vineyards, write Almadén Vineyards, P.O. Box 997-A, Les Gatos, California 











Report on Thailand 


commodate the lumbering but effec- 
tive Caribou, are under construction 
in large numbers. An American sig- 
‘nals unit is installing a telecommu- 
hications net that will link Thailand 
with Vientiane, Bangkok, and Sai- 
gon. On a lower level, it is providing 
a network of intra-Thailand com- 
munications that will be proof 
against guerrilla interference. 


Helicopter patrols work out of 
Udon and Ubon across the flat 
scrublands of the northeast. United 
States Special Forces are training 
police units for service in the area, 
ard a joint American-Thai intelli- 
gence center has been established to 
coordinate information as it comes 
in from remote villages, many of 
which have no access roads and are 
entirely cut off during the monsoons. 


The Communist threat 


All of these plans take into con- 
sideration the three possible threats 
to Thailand that exist now, or may 
develop as a result of either the con- 
tinuation or the cessation of the 
Vietnam war. These are direct as- 
sault by Communist China through 


ma; a Viet Minh, or combined Viet 

’ Minh and Pathet Lao, attack across 
the Mekong River from Laos; or an 
attempt to create an active war of 
national liberation in the northeast 
and in the southern provinces close 
to the Malayan border. 


The first is possible but improb- 


able; the second is also possible but 
unlikely while the Viet Minh are 
preoccupied with the war in South 
Vietnam; the third is not only pos- 
sible but probable, 


The clandestine Voice of Thailand | 


celebrated the first anniversary of the 
creation of the Thailand United 
Patriotic Front, which was set up un- 
der Peking’s spensorship in January, 
1965, with a broadcast calling for 
armed struggle and a pcople’s war. 
“The present, immediate, and urgent 
task,” it added, “‘is to give all means 
of support wholeheartedly to the 
armed struggle by our compatriots 
in the northeastern and other regions 
of the country.” 


To those not familiar with north- 
eastern Thailand, it might seem that 


- 


northern Laos or northeastern Bur- | 


| 
| 
| 





| 
| 


i 
| 
| 
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in the face of such overt declaration 
of Communist intention, the realistic 
appreciation of what the conse- 
quences of inadequate preparation 
are likely to be, coupled with a fairly 
detailed knowledge of the danger 
areas, would be sufficient to set in 
motion the machinery to nip in the 
bud any attempt to create a war of 
national liberation. 


Yet though the military buildup is 
impressive and it is possible to pin- 
point the provinces, and even the 
districts, where trouble appears to 
threaten most acutely, the problem is 
neither purely military nor capable 
of short-term solution. And though 
economic measures, ranging from 
the building of dams for irrigation 
and power to the more personalized 
on-the-spot efforts by mobile devel- 
opment teams, are all under way, 
they are, of necessity, slow-moving. 
In some areas, the Communists 
already have the sort of hold on iso- 
lated village communities that facili- 
tated the Viet Cong move from 
subversion to armed insurgency in 
Vietnam in 1959. Late last year a 
group of armed Communists at- 
tacked a government mobile devel- 


opment unit, and other units has 
been obliged to work under arme 
guard, though their objectives” 
bring water, roads, and medical ca 
to neglected villages are peacefy 
Attacks on police units by arme 
groups have also become more ni 
merous, as has the killing of villa; 
officials, teachers, police, and su 
pected informers, with the specif 
intention of intimidating the peopl 


The situation is different, perha’ 
less dangerous, but certainly not 
cause for complacency in the f 
south, where the Malayan Comm: 
nist Party, driven out of Malay 
fourteen years ago, has establishe 
its headquarters near the town: 
Betong. With an estimated 500 
700 men under arms, it has sprez 
its writ far and wide in the for 
southern provinces, where the vi 
lagers are mostly Chinese and tt 
rural workers Malays. ' 


The critical northeast 


The northeast rather than tl 
south remains the most critical are 
however. Its fifteen provinces, wit 
a population of more than ten mi 
lion, are in many ways a separa 





“WRITE ANY THREE BROKERS 


—and Merrill Lynch, of course” 





That’s the advice we gave the other day to a man who couldn't make up his 
mind what to do about his investments — what to buy, what to sell, 


what to hold. 


We still think it was a pretty sensible suggestion. We don’t know what 


kind of replies he may get.. 


. whether they'll be good, bad, or indifferent 


... whether they'll reflect an interesting consensus or a challenging 


divergence of opinion. 


But we do know that we're quite willing to be judged as a firm wholly on” 
the basis of the kind of well-reasoned reply, geared to his own particular 
circumstances and objectives, that we know he—any investor—gets who 


writes to our Research Division. 


Want to see for yourself? Just write to Research about your own investment 
situation and ask for their suggestions. There's no charge or obligation, 
but may we ask you to address your inquiry to 


Dept. SR-10 


(That’s a code which enables us to tell in what 
newspaper or magazine you saw this offer.} 





PIERCE, 





MERRILL LYNCH, 


FENNER & SMITH INC 


MEMBERS N. Y. STOCK EXCHANGE AND OTHER PRINCIPAL STOCK AND COMMODITY EXCHANGES 
70 PINE STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 10005 











in tue May Atlantic 


‘laming Arrows to the Sky 
vy Undersecretary of State 

Seorge W. Ball 

Mmeof the closest friends and partners of the 
ate Adlai Stevenson tells in a revealing 
nemoir of the personal and political growth 


if the most successful unsuccessful politician 
if the age. 


The Great Comet of 1965 by Owen Gingerich 


\ Harvard astronomer argues that the Comet Ikeya-Seki may be 
| fiery remnant of an ancient giant that also produced the greatest 
‘omet of the nineteenth century. 





When I Draw the Lord 
de’ll Be a Real Big Man 
ry Robert Coles, M.D. 


n the hands of a brilliant young psychiatrist, the drawings of 
mall children, both white and Negro, in racially troubled Southern 
communities reflect the distortions, real as well as imagined, of the 
dult world around them. 





Fhe Young Poets 
“he Atlantics twice-yearly selection from the work of promising 


hough largely unpublished writers, including poems by David 
‘heshire, Helen Chasin, Sam Toperoff, and H. J. Flavin. 





“he Atlantic Extra 
JEATH OF THE SWEET WATERS 
y Donald E. Carr 


in important analysis of a problem vital to the health and welfare 
f every American: the systematic pollution, private and public, 
f our drinking water and water preserves, and the political forces 
hat have blocked proposals for realistic reform. 


‘| way, 


ort on Thailand : 


country. The people are divided 


from Bangkok and the rich rice- 
growing central plain by backward- 
ness, by negleet, by poverty, by a 
mountain range, and by even more 
important differences in race and 
| tongue: the northeasterners’ kinsmen 
live across the Mekong River in Laos, 
and the river itself is a bridge rather 
than a barrier. 





Some of these problems are being 
overcome. The Friendship High- 
which runs from Bangkok 
through Korat and Udon and the 
Mekong River, and a much im- 
proved train service through the 
same area have broken down the 
communications barrier. There is 
now a two-way flow of goods and 
people from the northeast to Bang- 
‘kok that has helped to create some 
isense of unity with the center and to 
spread the benefits of Thailand’s in- 
creasing prosperity to some of the 
| areas of worst neglect. 


Under the corrupt but highly ef- 
fective leadership of Field Marshal 
Sarit Thanarat, who died in 1963, 
Thailand established a solid base 
for economic development. Sarit 
worked tirelessly to promote new 
agricultural. crops: and new indus- 
tries, and he led the drive to improve- 
conditions in the northeast. 


Fifty-four-year-old Field Marshal 
(Thanom Kittikachorn, who suc- 
iceeded Sarit, has always regarded 
himself as more of a soldier than a 
politician. He also has a reputation 
for personal honesty that is almost a 
national wonder, 





| For a brief period during the Sarit 

era, he served, reluctantly and with 
little success, as Prime Minister. He 
did not fit.easily into the mixed team 
of leftists, militarists, and opportun- 
ists who made up the government 
of that time. Sarit’s personal as- 
connie of the prime ministership, 
| the general housecleaning he then 
conducted, and the economic pro- 
| gram that marked his rule have all 
helped to make Thanom’s task easier 
in his second term as leader of the 
government. 


Air-conditioned Bangkok 


| 
| Bangkok today exudes prosperity. 
| After years of tropical hibernation, 
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It helps you 





oe Tensor® light was invented by a man who got 
-bugged at the idea of living with 19th century light in 
the 20th century. 

If you’re wondering what 19th century light is, 
turn on your favorite reading lamp. That’s 19th cen- 
tury light. Invented by Thomas Edison in 1879 and not 
much improved upon since. 

If you’re wondering what there is to improve 
upon, take a look at the electric light for what it actu- 
ally is: a substitute for daylight. And a very poor one. 
Its pale, yellow glow is still dark-age compared to the 
clear, bright, natural light of day. 

And that’s important. Through evolution, it’s in 
the clear, bright, natural light of day that the human 
eye sees best. 

And that’s the significance of Tensor light. 
~ Tensor high-intensity light is the closest thing to day- 
light you can buy. 

It gives a white, glare-free, natural light. The 
equivalent of a 100-200 watt conventional desk lamp, 
yet it fits into the palm of your hand. 

Because it etches the words sharp and clean on 
the page, Tensor light eliminates reader squint for 
many, makes reading easier for all. 

It even makes reading possible for some. Steven 
Howells, an eleven year old boy in Edwardsville, Ili- 
nois is one. Born with only partial sight, reading had 
been a slow, painful ordeal all of Steven’s life. When 
a Tensor lamp was employed in an effort to help the 
youngster, a most gratifying thing happened. As it was 
_ reported in the local newspaper: “The words which he 
had strained too hard to see in the past fairly leaped out 
at him. A new world had opened up.” 


ee better. 





Because it concentrates its light on a small area 
the Tensor lamp may even save a marriage or two. | 
permits one partner to read in bed without disturbin; 
the other partner. 

Another advantage of its concentrated light i 
concentrated reading. Tensor lamps shut out distrac 
ing influences in other parts of the room by leavin 
them in the dark. If you have a student or two in thi 
family you'll understand the significance of this. 

Because Tensor light is white, it lets you se: 
things as they really are. Color is not distorted as wit] 
standard indoor light. If your hobby is art you'll appr 
ciate this. If you sew, tie flies, or do jigsaw puzzle 
you'll appreciate this. 

And you'll especially appreciate this if you’r 
tired of putting on makeup by indoor light only to hav 
it change color when you step into outdoor light. 

We do not suggest that you replace all your pre 
ent lamps with Tensor lamps. After all, a soft glowin 
lamp contributes to a pleasant atmosphere in the hom 
But we do urge you to have Tensor light in the house. 

Tensor lamps start at $9.95 and go to $19.9 
There are six models to choose from. Two of ther 
carry a one year guarantee. Four of them carry a lif 
time guarantee. * 

There are also over a dozen imitators to choos 
from. None of them has been able to match Tensor’ 
brightness. And none of them has chosen to mate 
Tensor’s lifetime guarantee. 

Tensor lamps are available at most departmer 
gift, stationery, and specialty stores. Ask to see on 
You won’t be looking at a new kind of lamp. You'll b 
looking at a new way to see. 


tensor 


“Hf any part, except bulb and finish, wears out or fails to function because of defects in materia! or workmanship, we'll fix or replace it tree. Just take the lamp or mail it postage m 
togne of the nationwide Tensor Service Centers, The one year guarantee is good for ene year from date of purchase, the lifetime guarantee is good for the life of the owner. ©1966 Tensor Corporat! 
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_ | villages. 
_| money to spend than they have ever 

















Because we originated group travel way 
back in 1841, when people think of tours 
they automatically think of Cook’s. Yet 
our network of over 400 offices in more 
than 60 countries actually handles ar- 
rangements for more independent trav- 
elers than for groups. 
Here's the secret of Cook's Independ- 
ent Travel success... . 
You leave whenever you wish 
—travel wherever and however 
you please 
—stopover or stay as long as you 
wish 
— spend as much or as little as 
you choose 
-- know how much it all costs 
before you leave. 


At every major city, Cook's man will 
meet you, greet you (in English!), and 
arrange for transportation to your hotel 
where you’re an expected, welcome 
guest. All transportation reservations are 
confirmed. Sightseeing may be pre- 
arranged. And everything is paid before 
you leave home, All you do is pack! 

Both sophisticated travelers and first- 
timers find Cook’s Independent Travel 
System a delight. it avoids the petty 
annoyances and time-wasting that un- 
planned travel can involve. It allows you 
to enjoy every minute of your trip abroad. 

Hadn't you better get in touch with 
Cook’s or their agent about your trip — 
ana. enjoy Cook’s not-so-secret-anymore 
service? 


Report on Thailand 


he stepped-up flow of outgoing and 
‘incoming cargo through its now bus- 
tling port has caused it to emerge 
dynamically from its torpor. It is 
air-conditioned and busy and filled 
‘with tourists and the noises of pile 
drivers and mechanical drills, those 





=| 5 Fs 
© | twentieth-century symbols of prog- 
_jress. Not even Hong Kong is chang- 


ing faster. 


Much of the countryside, includ- 
ing the trunk lines to the northeast, 
reflects this progress. New roads have 
telescoped distances and brought 
| consumer goods to remote towns and 
The Thais have more 













had before. Per capita bank de- 
posits have risen from $7.50 before 
Sarit took over in 1958 to $20 today. 
Inflation, which has plagued and 
choked some of Thailand’s neigh- 
bors, is no problem here: the cur- 
rency is sound. 





Inevitably at this stage of develop- 
ment secondary industries tend to be 
closely associated with agriculture, 
but the government, recognizing the 
need for an independent economic 
base, welcomes both foreign invest- 
ment capital and know-how. The 
results are enormously gratifying. 
Export earnings increased from $430 
million in 1960 to $619 million in 
1964. 


In 1958 rice accounted for almost 
half of the country’s export earnings. 
Today, though rice production has 
continued to increase and rice ex- 
ports in 1964 ($219,600,000) almost 
doubled the 1960 figure, rice now 
accounts for only slightly more than 
a third of total export earnings. 
Maize, jute, and kenaf are new crops 
which have provided diversity and 
have helped to swell the foreign 
reserves. 


Time is what Thailand needs, 
time to spread the affluence, to de- 
velop the administrative apparatus, 
to build more roads and schools and 
| hospitals. And time is what it may 
inot have. Given another ten or fif- 
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Piease send travel planning map and “Travel Ideas,” 
listing air fares, steamer sailings, ports and rates to 
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| teen years at the present rate of eco- 
inomic growth and rural develop- 
iment in the northeast, Bangkok 
could afford to laugh at the thought 
_of falling dominoes, No one is laugh- 
ling today. 


6 out of 7 could not answer this _ 
- question correctly. How about you? 





ae The cost of all the steel in 
oC a new $225 refrigerator is: 
O$127 0$72 0$388 0$17 O $8 


There are about 206 pounds of steel in a typical $225 refrigerator. 
It costs about 8 cents a pound. 


A little arithmetic shows that the total cost of the steel in the re- | 
frigerator is about $17.50. 


: oe Incidentally, that’s only 44 cents more than it cost 7 years ago. : 


(iss) United States Steel 












The Atlantic Report 2 


lee Ben Barka scandal, coming on the heels of 
De Gaulle’s lackluster victory in last December’s 
presidential elections, has further accelerated the 
slow waning of the Gaullist star. Until it broke, 
the Gaullist regime had been able to commend it- 
self to public opinion at home and abroad as a 
model of order, efficiency, and virtue compared 
with the unstable and scandal-ridden governments 
of the Fourth Republic. The Ben Barka affair, 
which came to a head in January, brought to 
light not only the moral fallibility of several 
cloak-and-dagger operators but the modus oper- 
andi of an entire regime as well. 


The exact manner in which the left-wing Mo- 
¿= roccan leader Mehdi Ben Barka was lured to Paris 
. on October 29, where he was abducted by French- 
men working for the Moroccan secret police, is too 
complex to be described in a few words. But the 
important point as regards French involvement is 
that as early as May of last year the S.D.E.C.E. 
(Service de Documentation Extérieure et de Con- 
tre Espionnage) — a rough French equivalent of 
our CIA — was informed of a Moroccan project 
for repatriating Ben Barka, who had established 
his home in Cairo, if necessary by “unorthodox” 
methods. The S.D.E.C.E. agent who supplied this 
information, an Orly airport agent named Antoine 
_ Lopez, who had once served as Air France repre- 
sentative in Tangier, was ordered to keep track of 
the project and to keep his superiors informed, and 
he did. 


In September the Moroccan Minister of the In- 
terior, General Mohammed Oufkir, began to put 
pressure on the S.D.E.C.E. If, it was intimated, 
the $.D.E.C.E. failed to cooperate in helping get 
Ben Barka back to Morocco, then the S.D.E.C.E, 
must face the prospect of having its elabo- 
rate network in Morocco, the base for all its 
operations in Africa, curtailed, if not completely 
dismantled. 


The threat may not have impressed the high 
command of the 8.D.E.C.E., which in early Octo- 
ber ordered a suspension of further involvement in 
the affair, but it impressed Lopez’s immediate 
superior, Major Marcel Leroy (alias Finville), 


30 


FRANCE 


sufficiently for him to exceed his instructions and 
order Lopez to continue “following” the affair. 
Lopez in turn exceeded his instructions by not only 
“following” the project but actually participating 
in the early stages of the abduction. 


Conspiracy of silence 


Both the Paris Prefect of Police and Roger Frey, 
the Minister of the Interior, had extensive infor- 
mation about the circumstances of Ben Barka’s 
abduction, including Oufkir’s participation in it, 
yet no effort was made to question him about it 
during his Paris visit four days after the kidnap- 
ping. And when, on November 3, General de 
Gaulle himself was apprised of what had hap- 
pened, Frey was ordered to keep the matter 
quiet, inasmuch as the General had decided to 
announce the next day his intention of running 
for office again. 


This official conspiracy of silence was main- 
tained throughout the presidential campaign, 
Roger Frey even going so far as to claim, in the 
early stages of the inquiry, that the French police 
had no part in the affair, although in fact two 
members of the Paris police’s narcotics squad were 
involved. It was only after the press, led by the 
weeklies Minute and L’ Express, had broken the 
affair wide open in January with sensational reve- 
lations made to them by one of the participants 
(Georges Figon, who shortly afterward committed 
suicide) that the government displayed a belated 
zeal in having the truth brought to light. 


No government is particularly anxious to raise 
the curtain on the murky cloak-and-dagger opera- 
tions of the agents and double-agents it secretly 
employs. ‘The French government is no exception. 
A civilian government, however, can take refuge 
behind the excuse that it has been hoodwinked by 
military or other professionals acting on their own 
hook; not so the government of General de Gaulle. 
The history of Gaullism over the past twenty-five 
years is, in fact, replete with episodes of the Ben 
Barka type, which were usually hushed up before 
the disclosures proved too damaging. One of the 
first things De Gaulle did after setting up his 
headquarters in London in 1940 was to establish 
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a secret service which came to be) 
known as the B.C.R.A, (Bureau Cen- 
tral de Renseignements et d’Action), 
whose job it was to collect informa- 
tion and to organize resistance Sucre 
ations in occupied France. After the 
liberation, this became the D.S.T. 
(Dé&ense et Sécurité du Territoire), 
the French equivalent of the FBI. 


ł 


The subsequent transfer of the | 


Gaullist headquarters to spy-infested 
Algiers encouraged the employment 
of sub rosa methods. Admiral Dar- 
lan’s assassination early in 1943, 
though it was actually carried out 
by a royalist hothead, was sus- 
pected of having been engineered by | 
B.C.R.A. agents, who lost no time | 
liquidating the assassin before he. 
could be brought to trial. Another. 
strange affair occurred a year and a. 
half later, in August of 1944, when | 
an attempt was made on the life of} 
De Gaulle’s most dangerous rival, | 
General Henri Giraud. The would- | 
be assassin, in this case an Algerian | 
Muslim, was executed after a sum- | 
mary trial, but not before a link of | 
complicity had been traced back to. 
De Gaulle’s Ministry of War. | 





Cloak-and-dagger men | 

After De Gaulle’s abrupt with- | 
drawal from power in January of| 
1946, the B.C.R.A. went through a 
number of changes and was infil-| 
trated by Socialists anxious to neu-| 
tralize its Gaullist leadership. In the 
process it changed names several | 
times, finally ending up as the 
S.D.E.C.E., whose primary job is to | 
keep tabs on foreign intelligence sys- | 
tems operating abroad. To this day, | 
though it has gone through a series of | 
overhauls, a number of its agents are | 
former Gaullist Resistance men, | 

















One of them was Philippe Cas 
tille, who helped engineer the “ba 
zooka plot” of January, 1957, whicł 
was intended to kill General Raoul. 
Salan, then commander in chief o 
the French forces in Algeria. In the | 
subsequent trial, which began in Al- | 
giers, both Castille and the chief de- | 
fendant, René Kovacs, claimed that | 
the plot had been aimed to replace | 
Salan, thought to be too lethargic for | 
the job of saving French Algeria, by | 
the more dynamic General Cogny, | 
then head of the French forces in| 
Morocco; they also claimed that one 
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of the principal instigators of the 
plot was Michel Debré, the leading 
Gaullist in the French senate. 


After De Gaulle’s return to power 
in May, 1958, Debré was appointed 
Minister of Justice. When the trial, 
transferred from Algiers to Paris, was 
reopened in August, Kovacs was 
suddenly seized by an attack of ap- 
pendicitis and allowed to go to a hos- 
pital in Troyes, from which he subse- 
quently disappeared. He turned up 
later in the Balearic Islands, where 
he has continued to live. 


The observatory affair 


François Mitterrand, who was 
Minister of Justice at the time the 
bazooka shell was fired into Salan’s 
office, has since maintained that this 
affair was the prelude to the May, 
1958, putsch which brought De 
Gaulle back to power. There is also 
little doubt that the strange ‘‘ob- 
servatory affair’? of October 16, 
1959, in which Mitterrand was pur- 
sued around the Luxembourg Gar- 
dens in the middle of the night and 
had his car riddled with tommy-gun 
bullets, was at least indirectly engi- 
neered by Gaullist agents bent on 
ridiculing a man who knew a bit too 
much about the behind-the-scenes 
truth of the “bazooka affair.” 


Curiously enough, the man who 
pulled off the Luxembourg Gardens 
car chase was a former Gaullist 
. (later Poujadist) deputy named Ro- 
bert Pesquet, who openly confessed 
the bogus assassination attempt a 
week after it had been perpetrated. 
Pesquet, after first being imprisoned, 
was later let out on parole, and subse- 
quently disappeared abroad. 


Last November, during the presi- 
dential election campaign, he wrote 
an open letter to the Paris daily Le 
Monde, in which he declared that the 
man who had masterminded the “‘ob- 
servatory affair’? was Jean-Louis 
Tixier-Vignancour, who had under- 
taken to defend him during the early 
stages of his trial. In effect, he 
charged that one presidential candi- 
date (Tixier-Vignancour) had engi- 
neered a bogus assassination attempt 
against another presidential candi- 
date (François Mitterrand). Just why 
Pesquet should have chosen this 
particular moment to make this 


damaging claim against his former 


lawyer is not clear. 


Since 1959 not a year has passed 
without some startling cloak-and- 
dagger affair of this kind, carried out 
either by the more or less “official”? 
secret services working for the Pre- 
mier, the ministers of the interior 
and defense, or by the more hush- 
hush networks, of which there are at 
least four, that operate under the 
direct orders of Jacques Foccart, De 
Gaulle’s personal secret police chief. 


In September of 1961, at a time 
when there was growing restlessness 
in France over De Gaulle’s inability 
to end the Algerian war, the French 
were startled by an attempt on De 
Gaulle’s life made just outside the 
village of Pont-sur-Seine. The at- 
tempt — involving 350 yards of de- 
tonating wire, several jerricans sup- 
posedly full of dynamite, which leapt 
into flame but did not explode as the 
President’s car passed, and an im- 
pecunious character with one foot in 
the underworld who obligingly gave 
himself up to the police within the 
next couple of hours — was given 
full prominence by Roger Frey, who 
appeared on television to describe 
the “plot” in all its lurid detail. 


By a curious coincidence, three 
French generals were arrested the 
very same day, one of them General 
Paul Vanuxem, who was kept in 
prison for two years before being 
brought to trial and subsequently 
acquitted. The man who turned out 
to have engineered the assassination 
attempt against De Gaulle, a certain 
“Captain”? Mertz, managed to smug- 
gle himself out to Canada so as not 
to have to appear as the chief de- 
fendant in the trial. Even so, the 
names of both Jacques Foccart and 
Alexandre Sanguinetti, one of Frey’s 
right-hand men, were mentioned in 
connection with the “plot.” 


Involvement at the top 


The salient difference between the 
Ben Barka affair and its many pred- 
ecessors is that on this occasion one 
of De Gaulle’s intelligence agencies 
was caught flagrante delicto involved 
in an operation which damaged De 
Gaulle’s prestige with the African 
world and his hitherto cordial rela- 
tions with King Hassan of Morocco. 
The General’s bitterness over this 
realization was succinctly expressed 
at a January cabinet meeting at 


which he remarked: “Iam the head 


of the State, but the State no longer 
exists.” He was admitting that he is 
today as much the prisoner as the 
master of the apparatus of power he 
has personally built up. 


Under duress De Gaulle is likely 
to be even more mulish than nor- 
mally. He proved it again last Jan- 
uary when, at the beginning of 
his second seven-year term, Premier 
Georges Pompidou ceremoniously 
offered his resignation, which the 
General promptly refused. The new 
cabinet, which was sworn in on 
January 8, included not only the 
same Minister of the Interior, Roger 
Frey, but also a new Minister for 
Veterans, in the person of Alexandre 
Sanguinetti. 


In other respects as well, the 
changes in ministerial faces signified 
a continuation of methods and pol- 
icies of the past. The most startling 
change was the return to the govern- 
ment of Michel Debré, who replaced 
Valéry Giscard d’Estaing as Minis- 
ter of Finance. Unlike his predeces- 
sor, who knew a great deal about 
economics, Debré is a lawyer lacking 
in any particular economic qualifica- 
tions. He makes up for what he 
lacks in this field by two qualities — 
a fanatical loyalty to De Gaulle, and 
an enormous capacity for work. It 
was Debré who, after the first disas- 
trous runoff, in which De Gaulle won 
only 44 percent of the vote, per- 
suaded him that he had to roll up his 
sleeves and really get into the fight. 


Economic upturn 


The highly publicized economic 
program which Debré introduced in 
mid-February had in fact been pre- 
pared by his predecessor, Giscard 
d’Estaing, and it was ushered in at a 
time when the eighteen-month re- 
cession (which held France’s annual 
growth rate down to.a 2 percent last 
year) was just about ended. By 
quietly yielding on the issue of the 
Common Market’s joint agricultural 
policy and by entrusting future nego- 
tiations on the subject to Edgar 
Faure, a political virtuoso of the first 
order, De Gaulle also opened the 
way for a gradual reconciliation with 
the farmers of France, who played an 
important part in his first-round set- 
back of last December. 


Whether the economic upturn 
which is expected will suffice to dis- 
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sipate the cloud which has recently 
darkened the fortunes of Gaullism is 
another matter. In France, as else- 
where, memories are apt to be short, 
and by the time the parliamentary 
elections, which must be held before 
April of next year, roll around, the 
Ben Barka affair will have disap- 
peared from the headlines. It will, 
however, offer De Gaulle’s oppo- 
nents a handy issue. 


| 
| 
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De Gaulle’s opposition 

In the meantime, the Gaullists 
| have no reason to lament the mani- 
fest failure of the various opposition 
groups to coalesce into truly effective 
and unified parties. Francois Mit- 
_terrand’s Federation of the Demo- 
cratic and Socialist Left remains es- 
sentially limited to the Socialists, part 
of the Radical Socialist Party, and a 
small splinter party called the PSU, 
‘whose spiritual mentor is Pierre 
Méndes-France. The Communists, 
| who outnumber any of these parties, 
lare holding out for a “one candidate 
| per constituency” formula. If this 
| were accepted, it would oblige the 
| Federation to endorse a sizable num- 
ber of Communist candidates, which 
it is not yet prepared to do. The 
‘Socialists are themselves profoundly 
divided by the open hostility between 
_ their secretary-gencral, Guy Mollet, 
| who has the backing of the northern 
unions, and Gaston Defferre, the 
mayor of Marseilles, whose support 
comes from the south. 
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The Radical Socialist Party, well 
‘known for its opportunism, is like- 
wise split down the middle. One 
iwing, led by its secretary-general, 
| René Billiéres, has momentarily cast 
‘its lot with Mitterrand’s Federation. 
|The other wing, led by Maurice 
| Faure, has opted for Jean Lecanuet’s 
| Democratic Center, which also in- 
cludes the Catholic Popular Repub- 
‘lican Movement, and the so-called 
“Independents, whose last impor- 
tant leader was former Premier An- 
toine Pinay. 


Finally, on the right, Jean-Louis 
Tixier-Vignancour’s intention of 
founding a French “Conservative 
| Party” modeled on the British ran 
“aground almost as soon as it was 
‘launched last January when a fierce 
internecine war broke out between 
~Tixier-Vignancour and a former 
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strength and progress of the American 
people. 
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| Report on France 
| parachutist and deputy named Jean- 
Marie Le Pen. Accused of giving the 
| “party” a “fascist”? image, Le Pen 
| angrily walked out, taking half of 
| Tixier’s executive committee with 
him. The rupture may prove a bless- 
ing in disguise for Tixier-Vignan- 
cour, who, for all his impetuousness, 
has always been far more intelligent 
than Le Pen. But for the moment 
there is no denying that the effort to 
launch a “Conservative Party” in 
France has gotten nowhere, 





Of the three men who have re- 
cently emerged as opposition leaders, 
Jean Lecanuet remains the one most 
hated and feared by the Gaullists. 
|The postmortem analysis of last De- 
| cember’s election results brought out, 
‘among other things, that whereas 
only 13 percent of French left-wing 
voters voted for De Gaulle on the 
| first round and only 14 percent on 
| the second, 25 percent of the middle- 
'of-the-road voters voted for De 
Gaulle on the first round, and (Le- 
;canuet having been eliminated) 67 
| percent voted for him on the second. 
| This is another way of saying that 
Lecanuet took 42 percent of the mid- 
| dle-of-the-road votes away from the 
| General. 





For the Gaullists, who must retain 
| the support of the center if they are 
Ito retain their slim majority in the 
| National Assembly (some 245 out of 
i480 members), Lecanuet is now the 
iman to beat. Dramatic proof of it 
|was afforded on February 7, when 
| Lecanuet undertook to make his first 
| important postelectoral speech at the 
| Mutualité Hall in Paris. 





| ‘The hall was filled to overflowing, 
‘but the Lecanuet fans who turned 
out in strength to cheer their leader 


f were outshouted much of the time 


iby several strong contingents of 
| right-wing extremists, led by Action 
Française. The uproar was so great 
ithat little of the speech was heard, 
Land Lecanuet’s professorial appeal 
for calm fell on deaf ears. If the 
turbulence of this meeting is in any 
sense a pointer, then Jean Lecanuet 
is likely to have some rough sledding 
‘in the months which lie ahead. In 
any case, the emergence of PAction 
| Francaise, openly antirepublican, is 
‘not exactly a healthy sign for the 
| future of French democracy. 
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Montmartre.) 
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glass of delicate retsina wine, 
and are about to dig into a 
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song; and the whole taverna is 
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Was Fernando Belaúnde Terry became con- 
stitutional President of Peru in July, 1963, the 
country was prosperous but deeply divided politi- 
cally and socially. An ancient feud between the 
armed forces and APRA (American Popular 
Revolutionary Alliance, Peru’s labor party) had 
led to a military coup in 1962; the hopeless pov- 
erty of Indian communities in the high Andean 
valleys was provoking unrest and often ‘‘inva- 
sions? of feudal haciendas while the flourishing 
coast looked the other way. 


Belaúnde promised sweeping reforms. Some, 
such as municipal elections, which had not been 
held for more than forty years, and the nationali- 
zation of the tax-collecting agency, an anachro- 
nism in the hands of private bankers, he was able 
to effect immediately. Others are proceeding more 
slowly. However, at midterm he is still President 
of Peru, and democracy is functioning in spite of 
inauspicious circumstances: a parliament where 
the opposition holds 110 of the 185 seats, and a 
Castro-inspired guerrilla campaign in the Andes 
during the latter half of 1965 serious enough to 
require the temporary suspension of civil rights. 


The guerrilla bands are now officially ‘‘liqui- 
dated’? in the mountains, although nuisance 
bombs still explode in Lima. It is difficult to assess 
their importance since the whole affair soon be- 
came a political football. When word of guerrilla 
activity in remote Andean valleys first reached 


Lima, the government dismissed it airily as the - 


work of cattle rustlers or common bandits. The 
opposition blew it up into a threat to “turn the 
Andes into a Sierra Maestra,” and insisted on 
military intervention. 


The military, at present politically cautious, 
have been very tight-lipped about their successful 
campaign. Whether guerrilla troops numbered in 
hundreds or dozens will probably never be known, 
but their activity has previded both an alert and 
a balm to Peruvians. Trained agitators identified 
among the slain prove that Peru is indeed a prime 
Communist target. Some agents are recruited 
among impoverished students in foreign cities 


40 


PERU 


such as Buenos Aires and Madrid. Peruvian 
universities have long been insufficient both in 
quality and quantity for the young people clamor- 
ing to enter; those who can scrape up a fare go 
abroad, where discontent festers on hunger and 
homesickness. A free ride to Cuba, a passport that 
leaves no trace, the comradeship of guerrilla 
schools, and the promise of leadership at home are 
tempting bait to dreary exiles. A recent law 
clamps down on any student suspected of having 
studied in Communist countries, 


On the other hand, the miserable Indian com- 
munities have shown themselves remarkably im- 
pervious to Marxist blandishments. The guerrillas 
were plentifully supplied with cash; they paid the 
going price and more for all requisitions; yet they 
made few recruits and were denounced by those 
they sought to “liberate” whenever possible. 


There is thus some time in hand for the peace- 
ful revolution that is the burden of Belatinde’s 
program. Its progress, however, is hampered by 
various factors: he promised so much in a large 
family-sized package whose contents were tailored 
more by politics than planning that it is a fair 
target for the opposition; and Belaúnde himself, 
with a personal following rather than a party, 
lacks a coherent group of technical advisers and 
administrators to implement his program. 


One of the victims of this situation is his pet 
project, Cooperacién Popular, a self-help program 
in the ancient Inca tradition of communal labor; 
the government furnishes tools and technical ad- 
vice to villages willing to provide labor and local 
building: materials to build their own. schools, 
roads, médical centers, and so forth. After a heart- 
ening start, this program is how withering for lack 
of budgetary support. 


Land for those who work it 


In the matter of agrarian reform, Belaúnde has 
had more legislative success. APRA has cam- 
paigned for it for thirty years and ‘loyally cooper- 
ated in writing a moderate, practicable law which 
reconciles to a degree the need to maintain agricul- 
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on a leisurely boat ride through Alexandria Bay. You'll find beauty and 
excitement like this all over NewYork State. Follow the pathway of history 
through the Champlain Valley and see Redcoats cn parade at Fort 
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tural productivity and the treasury’s | 
limited ability to compensate the owm- | 
ers and give the land to those who | 
work it. The industrialized farms on 
the coast which produce Peru’s ex- 
port crops, sugar and cotton, have | 
been specifically excluded, but smail 
. sharecroppers, even on the coast, 

have been granted immediate title. 





Expropriation elsewhere is to pro- 
ceed by zones, depending on popula- 
tion pressures, use, and distribution 
of land — and, of course, politics. 
Compensation is to be paid in long- 
term bonds at low interest (for Peru). 
However, the bonds are negotiable 
and, in particular, may be used to) 
obtain credit from the Industrial 
Bank for the financing of new fac- 
tories, an ingenious device to make 
agrarian reform serve industrial de- 
velopment. The law was passed in 
May, 1964. So far, however, no land 
has been expropriated except the 
small sharecropper plots. 


Fancy road 


Belaúnde is an architect, and it is 
becoming increasingly apparent that 
his personal preoccupation is not so 
much with sweeping social reform as 
with building. His grand design is a 
road along the eastern slopes of the 
Andes linking virgin lands in Co- 
lombia, Ecuador, Peru, and Bolivia, 
where it would connect with the 
Santa Cruz railroad to Brazil. He 
waxes lyrical about the vast possi- 
bilities of this new frontier and is 
undaunted by the estimated $500 
million and two decades it will take 
to build the road. 


Peru, which imports a third of its 
food and has less cultivated acreage 
per inhabitant than India, indeed 


needs more land. Until now, emel l k n >< PH 4 x i i 
phasis has been on costly irrigation 7 $ 

to make the coastal deserts bloom, P ease take me with you ona BOAC flight 
usually for the benefit of large oper- to Tokyo and Hong Kong. 


ators with the equipment to use such 
land to advantage. However, since 
Belaúnde has for years been identi- 
«n fied with this highway, the issue has 
become politically charged. 


Work has begun on a section of 
road in the north, with access to the 
Amazon on the one hand and an 


exisung: penetration road on the Flights direct from San Francisco and New York. 


other. American aid, which is sub- Stopover in Honolulu > BO A C 
at no extra fare, See your Travel Agent. A 


stantial, was dramatized in Decem- 
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ber by an airlift across the Andes 
of 500 tons of road-building equip- 
ment, carried by Panama-based 
military planes. 


Homes for the well-to-do 


Other, less dramatic roads are also 
being built or improved, and the 
government is investing heavily in 
more traditional irrigation and hy- 
droclectric projects. There is a boom 
in housing, both public and private, 
the greater part for the middle 
classes. In view of Lima’s appalling 
slums, this has led to some criticism. 
Officials maintain, however, that 
with high building costs due to 
antiquated techniques, expensive 
credit, and wages of a couple of 
dollars a day, it is difficult to build 
a house a laborer can afford. At 
least the squatters on a stinking gar- 
bage dump in old Lima are being 
relocated, thanks to a grant from the 
Social Progress Fund of the Inter- 
American Development Bank. But 
the projected 15,000 dwellings for 
workers over the next three years will 
only begin to meet the need: in Lima 





alone nearly one million people, or 


half the population, live in slums. 


While mortgage funds guaranteed 
by AID are channeled into lower- 
middle-class homes, available Peru- 
vian resources are concentrated at 
the top of the scale, particularly for 
a posh development called San 
Felipe, in the heart of residential 
Lima, a favorite showpiece of Be- 
launde’s. In defense of this policy it 
can be argued that the newly emerg- 
ing middle classes in this hitherto 
quasi-feudal country need encour- 
agement too, since they are its most 
potent motor for progress. 


And Peru is progressing remark- 
ably, at least that third of it which 
participates in the economy. The 
growth rate has averaged nearly 6 
percent over the past five years, and 
the sol has been stable since 1960. 
Business circles are in an expansive 
mood, and a trade mission of the 
U.S. Department of Commerce was 
enthusiastic about the possibilities 
for this free enterprise economy. 
Three new automobile assembly 
plants, investments in copper, iron, 
and phosphate mining, an important 
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gas strike, and many hundreds of 
new light industrial plants gave vim 
to the economy. 


However, at the beginning of 1966 
certain clouds were apparent. In- 
flation, which had been held to an 
acceptable 6 to 10 percent in pre- 
vious years, suddenly spurted to 
nearly 20 percent in 1965. The trade 
balance, generally favorable in the 
past, slipped into the red. Imports 
increased significantly, perhaps not 
only because of the demands of a 
growing industry but because “the 
dollar was the cheapest thing in 
Peru.” Exports suffered from low 
prices for sugar and cotton, com- 
pensated by high ones for expanding 
mineral production. 


What chiefly worried Peruvians, 
however, was the disappearance of 
anchovies from their coastal waters 
during the fall. These small fish have 
provided the raw material for a $150 
million fish-meal industry, the bo- 
nanza of the century and the back- 
bone of the country’s foreign trade. 
Whether overfishing or simply a 
cyclical change in Pacific currents 
caused the 22 percent drop in the 
catch in 1965 is being hotly debated. 
The fish returned in December in 
some numbers, and Peruvians hope 
they will keep coming. 


Not so easily wished away are the 
chronic deficit in the budget and the 
i growing foreign debt. ‘The debt has 
not yet reached the danger point in 
relation to export earnings, but 
bankers hold that too much of it is in 
small pieces, on too short terms — 
stopgap financing, not planned capi- 
tal development. 


If this is not proving to be the 
great reform administration that was 
lonce hoped for, there is, neverthe- 
less, heartening progress in certain 
intangibles. The deep chasms that 
divided Peruvians seem to be grad- 
jually eroding. The ostracism of 
APRA, previously anathema both 
to the armed forces and to the 
| propertied classes for differing rea- 
sons, is less absolute, thanks in part 
to APRA’s insistence on calling in 
Ithe armed forces to deal with the 
‘guerril llas, but also to its parliamen- 
| tary coalition with its mortal enemy, 
|General Manuel Odría, the old dic- 
a This coalition may have dam- 
aged APRA among its faithful voters 


i 
| —~ the municipal elections in Decem- 














He’s learning to 
remember the Alamo 
and the Maine 
but he can’t 
remember breakfast 





For this student and thousands like him, 
breakfast has become the forgotten meal. 


An too often, lunch is the first meal of the day for 
this teen-ager. He used to eat breakfast every morning 
—and he liked it. He felt better. But gradually his 
family stopped observing that regular mealtime pro- 
cedure. Oversleeping and morning chores crowded it 
out of the schedule. 


Now he eats a candy bar between classes to tide him 
over till lunch. His dad gets by on his morning coffee 
break and his mother usually settles for a piece of left- 
over pie around 10 o’clock. This is net the kind of break- 
fast needed to get the day off to a good start—nor is 
this family an exception. 


Did you know that: 


about 1⁄4 of all adults skimp breakfast or skip it 
altogether? 


1 out of every 5 school children starts the day with an 
inadequate breakfast? 


24 of all teen-age girls skimp or skip breakfast? 
¥% of all teen-age boys skimp or skip breakfast? 


Your family needs a satisfying, well-balanced meal 
before starting the day. Fortified with a good breakfast, 
they'll keep alert and fit all morning long. They'll work 
better, play harder and get more accomplished. To make 
sure you’re giving your family the nourishment they 
need at all three daily meals, use the Daily Food Guide. 


The Guide suggests four basic food groups that in- 
clude all the known nutrients and provide a foundation — 
for a balanced diet. The groups are: (1) Milk and Dairy 
Foods; (2) Meats, Fish, Poultry, Eggs; (3) Fruits and 
Vegetables; (4) Cereals and Breads. Complete details 
are given in the Daily Food Guide. A free copy is yours 
for the asking. See offer below. 


Family Fitness Starts with a Well-Balanced Breakfast 


Well-balanced meals, along with adequate exercise and 
plenty of rest, are essential elements in keeping your 
family fit and healthy. So don’t short change your 
family’s well-being by denying them and yourself the 
nourishment we all need to start each day right. 


Now is the time to set up your own family fitness 
program. For information, write to the President’s 
Council on Physical Fitness, Room 1031, GAO Building, 
441 G Street NW., Washington, D. C. 20203. 


For your FREE copy of Family Feeding For Fitness 
And Fun, which includes a copy of the DAILY FOOD 
GUIDE, write to the Public Relations Department, 
American Dairy Association, 20 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, Ilinois 60606. 
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Delta’s Big DC-8s and Convair 880s | 
are long-range specialists. Their new | 
short-to-medium range partner is | 
the hightailed DC-9 which brings | 
the benefits of Jet speed and comfort 
to many communities for the first 


time. Next trip, Jet Delta all the way! | 
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| altogether a bad thing. 
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ber will tell — but it has given Peru 
a valuable experience in functioning 
parliamentary democracy of a kind 
hitherto unknown in Latin America. 
The disdain of the modern pros- 
perous coast for the feudal Indian 
sierra also appears to be lessening. 
American Peace Corps volunteers, 
by living in primitive communities, 
may be teaching as much to upper- 
class Peruvians as to the Indians. 
Belatnde’s own efforts to send uni- 
versity students to help in his Co- 
operación Popular have served the 
same purpose. 


The American presence 


Peru has long been one of our 
staunchest friends in Latin America. 
We could count on its vote in inter- 
national councils; and anti-Yankee- 
ism has been limited to the far left. 
However, in June, in the OAS, Peru 


i voted with Mexico, Chile, and Uru- 


guay against the inter-American 
force in Santo Domingo. In Septem- 
ber, at the height of the guerrilla 
activity in Peru, parliament passed 
a unanimous resolution condemning 
the U.S. House resolution approving 
the use of force in an American 
nation threatened by a Communist 
take-over. Some observers feel that 
this new independence may not be 
Instead of 
looking to the United States for aid 
— and prodding —in solving its 
tremendous social problems, Peru 
may be developing self-reliance and, 
eventually, solutions of its own. 


In any case, American aid is not 
forthcoming as before, for reasons 
which have nothing to do with 
foreign policy but with a much 
dirtier subject — oil. The issue is 
a complicated one, involving the 
International Petroleum Company’s 
rich fields in northern Peru. These 
are not a concession but are held 
outright, with title going back to 
Peru’s war of independence. Be- 
cause of this unusual situation, the 
tax position has always been difficult. 
It was submitted to arbitration in 
1922, but this agreement, accepted 
then by Peru, was declared null by 
parliament in 1963. A new and 
apparently confiscatory royalty ar- 
rangement and a huge bill for back 
taxes have been presented to the 
company, in spite of the fact that 
I.P.C. has at times paid higher taxes 


than other companies with ordinary 


concessions, and sells almost all its 
oil in Peru, at the lowest prices in 
the hemisphere. Discussions have 
been going on for over two years 
although in 1963 Belaúnde prom- 
ised to settle the matter “within 
ninety days.’ Now each side has 
been backed intoa corner from which 
it cannot gracefully withdraw. 


I.P.C. is one of the most socially 
minded companies in Peru; its em- 
ployees have demonstrated frequent- 
ly against a government take-over, 
It is not standing on its legal rights 
as owner of the oil fields; on the 
contrary, it has been trying for years 
to transform these into a limited 
concession. However, it can neither 
admit that it has not loyally paid 
its taxes-~—it has—-nor accept a 
royalty arrangement that would 
form a precedent in its dealings with 
other countries. 


Belaúnde campaigned with bom- 
bastic nationalism on the oil ques- 
tion to woo votes from the more 
realistic APRA (we still need Amer- 
ican capital and know-how in the 
oil business, APRA said). His long 
hesitation in settling the matter may 
indicate that he now has a better 
understanding of the issue, but he 
finds it difficult to relinquish his 
“anti-imperialist’? posturing, APRA 
would gleefully gibe, and the left- 
wing elements in his own party 
might desert him. 


The American government, for its 
part, is bound by the Hickenlooper 
amendment not to provide aid to 
countries expropriating American 
property without prompt and ade- 
quate compensation. Thus, in spite 
of sympathy for Peru’s development 
projects, no new grants or loans are 
being made. 


In this situation the quiet com- 
petence of Ambassador John Wesley 
Jones is invaluable. In 1962 when 
the military annulled the elections, 
the then American ambassador was 
accused of having too openly shown 
his preference for APRA, whom the 
military wished to block; American 
aid was cut off entirely for several 


weeks. Today a less flamboyant 
American policy — which many 


nevertheless believe to be misguided 
-— coupled with the restraint of the 
Peruvian government, has prevented 
the issue from exploding. 
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“Just once you’d 
- think I could pour 
the Kahlda and 
you grate the peel.” 





-I never said I didn’t like lemon 
K tropi-Kahlua dessert. But I know 
-the routine. While I’m scraping 
back and forth you say you 
might as well make yourself a 
Black Russian while you're 
waiting. Or else you say you'll 
just have one small cordial glass 
-full while I’m taking the lemon 
sherbet out of the refrigerator. 
And I’m not supposed ta 
complain because it’s my 
- favorite dessert. 


7 “nell, let me tell you something. 
Tonight after dessert we're 

_ going to have Irish Coffee Kahlua. 
“Only this time I pour the- 
~ Kahlúa, you boil the water.” 





Lemon Tropi-Kahlia Dessert 
Pour Kabléa over ball of lemon sherbet in dessert dish. 
Sprinkle with grated lemon peel. Garnish with a dash of 
whipped cream and cherry. 


That’s just one of the exciting desserts you can make with AHL 53 Proof A 
Kahlia. We've written a Recipe Book telling you how to Coffee Liqueur from - 

: make more. Write us and we'll send you one. Gratis. (Thar s ‘Sunny Mexico 
Latin for “free” in a Mexican). 


JULES BERMAN 6 ASSOCIATES, INC., 9025 WILSHIRE BLVD.;, BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF. 


ETTERS TO AND FROM THE EDITOR 


rea revisited 

a 

Richard E. Kim’s “O My Ko- 
a!’ (February Atlantic) is, to bor- 
w. his words, a “curious, negative” 
id. of extremely subjective obser- 
tion in its saddest form. 

Was it the flood in Korea which 
ned him and his associates mel- 
choly, cynical, sad, and above all, 
bearably damp? 

Surely he could have found one 
wong his old friends who was in a 
tter and more objective mood. I 
sh him to make a second visit to 
i home country, this time prefer- 
ly in the spring. The people he 
ooses to meet in a tearoom or 
iinese restaurant then may feel, 
rope, more cheerful. 


Po Sunc Km 
Director, Korean Information Office 
Washington, D.C. 


x: 
As a Korean, I would like to con- 
atulate Mr. Kim on his article. 
s apparent unchauvinistic attitude 
ward his motherland at first was 
itating, even enough to make his 
mpatriot furious. It became too 
vious later that this pretentious 
f-pride is the very thing Mr. Kim 
effectively condemns. My only 
šret is that the great majority of 
¿readers are Americans rather 
an those who can learn and bene- 
most from his article, my com- 
triots. 

H. S. Km, M.D. 

Long Beach, Calif. 


soking at the draft 
R: 
I agree with Jeffrey Goodman 






Atlantic 


(“How To Be Patriotic and Live 
With Yourself,’ February Atlantic) 
that the draft is “a system of forced 
labor,” and in view of the fact that 
thousands of young Americans have 
stood above the crowds to voice their 
equivocal opinions, we can hardly 
stuff the problem in a closet and 
shut the door. 

There should be alternatives es- 
tablished for those who choose to 
serve their country in other ways. 
However, anyone who does not want 
to serve in a way that the United 
States government recognizes (what- 
ever the alternatives) hardly de- 
serves the freedoms defined in our 
Constitution. Let these persons re- 
nounce their citizenship and seek 
another country. 

Nancy A. Hourz 
Hazardville, Conn. 


Sir: 

An important point has been over- 
looked in the three articles about 
selective service. 

Shortly after World War II a truly 
revolutionary change was made in 
this country in the method of raising 
an army- the deferment of stu- 
dents. Within the vast system of 
organized waste that war is, we 
now have a policy which is actually 
designed to conserve human re- 
sources. 

Traditionally in all societies the 
healthiest, most intelligent, most ad- 
vantaged young men have made up 
the warrior caste and thus have 
been exposed to the greatest physical 
dangers. This is the very segment 
of the population from which can be 
expected the greatest contribution 
to society. For the first time in 


Repartee 


history an attempt is being made to 
preserve this group. This policy is 
so sensible and, in the long run, of 
such benefit to society that the 
criticisms Is it fair? and Is it demo- 
cratic? should be pertinent only to 
its implementation. 
Mrs. R. F. Cassapy 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Sir: 

Jeffrey Goodman’s views unfor- 
tunately confuse rather than illumi- 
nate the controversy of the call to 
military service. In peacetime an 
egalitarian system can allow a choice 
of military versus nonmilitary service 
(Peace Corps, teaching in slum 
schools, and so forth), but in time 
of war every male within a specified 
age group — ‘‘with exemptions only 
for extreme physical handicaps and 
extreme financial importance to the 
support of elders” -— should deem 
it his obligation and privilege to 
make himself available where he is 
needed. 

Human nature being what it is, 
the availability of choice during 
periods of hazard to our country 
would be a decided risk to the wel- 
fare of this nation. 

Aurrep Hamapy, M.D. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


Sir: 

One of your longtime subscribers, 
I have just finished reading the 
articles about the draft by Jeffrey 
Goodman and Keith R. Johnson 
(“Who Should Serve?’’), and feel 
impelled to register my most strenu- 
ous objections to the entire tenor of 
these articles. 


It is deplorable indeed when 





‘young men, the cream of their | : 
generation, have so lost sight of E 
what their country stands for and © 
the blessings that are theirs because 
of the sacrifices of the generations | 8 
before them that they cold-| & 
bloodedly whine about the incon-| $ 
venience of serving their country. 
Mrs. Cari H. STONE 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 





Miller High Life Slept Here! 


Sir: 

I have a son who is in his fourth 
college year, and I do not think he 
should be drafted into the Armed 
Forces. Somebody is off his rocker 
when we are allowed to continue 
fighting a jungle war using man-to-| 
man fighting tactics when we have | 
the heavy equipment to polish off 
the war in a hurry if we would | 
use it. 

A lot of people like myself strongly 
believe that instead of drafting boys | 
who don’t want to go, the Armed 
Forces should raise the pay to $200 
to $250 a month so as to entice 
enough boys into the service who 
want a military career. 

SHERMAN E. HARRINGTON 
Lyons, Wis. 






In deep limestone caves, underneath the 
Royal Hohenzollern Castle, the first Miller 


C 
Sir: EB brew “slept”... aging in huge casks ... well 
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The wasteland continues 


I am greatly impressed with the ' 
article by Carl Dreher, “How the over a century ago! 











Wasteland Began’? (February At- As a beer created for nobility, Miller was Ee 
lantic), which must be only the be- famous for its distinctive quality and excep- e 
ginning of a searching exposé ofi tional flavor! In 1855 . . . Miller High Life e 
how this ghastly but gigantic low- | was brewed for the first time, in Milwaukee, @ 
Re m E and since that time has become noted in all re 
ar ngerous | . : : 
Se ie ae yroang | saa riala sates 50 ile Here ee for € 
EAE mes q y that has Ai unequaled, unchanging 
Washington, D.C. | 7+. unquestioned! ce 
| Today, Miller High Life still “sleeps” in S 
Sir: ; ; vast aging cellars, until that magic moment iG 
Carl Dreher’s instructive recall when it reaches the peak of perfection ce 
of the first years of radio program- | worthy of the words: as E 
ming throws meaningful new B ' 
on the nervous breakdown forty EL ” € 
years ago of the original ideal of | B Me Champagne f C tle Beer = 
controlled and high-minded broad-| a 
casting. P ) a 
The architects of the radio indus-| & £ 
try hardly foresaw the completed | 
structure as an asylum for retarded | cS 
juveniles of all ages any more than | E 
the earnest advocates of prohibition g 
foresaw the St. Valentine’s Day & G 
massacre. 
Our failure always is in finding @) 
the methods and the men to admin- D A = ea 
ister controls. From the FRC to the (SA hie 
FCC the history of regulation has Ser A TA 


been shockingly indulgent. Even. 





: How long will 
Beethoven be 
around? 


A real long time—on pre-re- 
corded tapes with a base of 
_MYLAR*. They're the first to last. 
‘Like blank tapes on a base of 
MYLAR, they don’t dry out. 
“They're protected against time, 
temperature, moisture, too. 
“They can be stored anywhere— 
indefinitely. That’s why MYLAR 
-is the base used for “play-in- 
car” hi-fi tapes. Pre-recorded 
tapes represent an investment. 
Why not invest a little more for 
MYLAR and have the added in- 
surance and protection of the 
strongest, longest-lasting tape 
base you can buy? 

Make sure your favorite pre- 
recorded tapes are on a base of 
MYLAR polyester film. And look 

-for the label on the box that 
Says MYLAR, 

How long will pre-recorded 
tapes of MYLAR last? Well, how 
longhas Beethovenbeen around? 


*Du Pont registered trademark for its polyester film. 
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MYLAR 

POLYESTER Firm 
BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER HVING 
+o THROUGH CHEMISTRY 





cages 


jso, the trivialization of programs 


| was foreshadowed in the first show- 

idowns so interestingly described by 
Dreher. 

Roserr J. LANDRY 

Managing Editor, Variety 

New York Citp 


“I, personally eal? 


Sir: 

Your Report on Washington in 
| the January issue argues that “‘Wash- 
ington is the smaller part of a large 
metropolitan area which should no 
more attempt to govern itself alone 
than the West Side of New York 
should attempt secession.” 

As far as I know, the West Side of 
New York does not want to secede. 
Washington does want to govern 
itself. To deny self-government to 
800,000 inhabitants strikes me as 
more similar to the West Side’s 
losing its representation in the New 
York city council and having its 
affairs run by some of Governor 
Rockefeller’s cronies. 

Certainly Washington is a part 
of a much larger metropolitan area, 
but so is New York City; so is Los 
Angeles; so is Boston. Do any of 
those cities have government by 
visitors? 

Rosert W. MILLER 
American Consulate 
Tampico, Mexico 


Sir: 

Congratulations for publishing 
Sheffield White’s “The Underdevel- 
oped British Businessman’’ (January 
Atlantic). 

The attitudes described by Mr. 
White are found not only in manage- 
ment and middle executive positions 
but also in routine office workers and 
on the factory floor. 

The most common answer to any 
attempt to get a job put in hand 
quickly and efficiently is likely to be 
“What’s the hurry?” said in a tone 
of reproof and deprecation. 

F. K. PEACHEY 
Luton, Bedfordshire, England 





Sir: 

Thank you for “Aging and Every- 
man” (N. J. Berrill, January Atlan- 
tic). 

In Genesis Satan said, “You will 
not die.” That was the first recorded 
lie. And down through the ages men 
have continued to believe it. In the 
pulpit clergymen have devised nu- 
merous ways for keeping us all eter- 
nally alive, and in the test tubes men 





Work ‘ground the clock. to keep u = 


alive longer. 

I have never found true science 
and the Bible to be at odds. Those 
who parrot this saying are either un- 
familiar with true science or the 
Bible or both. Will you please ask 
zoologist Berrill to enlighten us fur- 
ther and convey my thanks for his 
striking exploration of a most inter- 
esting subject. 

Mrs. G. V. FETTEROLF 
Haysville, Kan. 


SIR: 

The American Library Associa- 
tion has for more than fifteen years 
been on record as saying that the 
freedom to read is an inalienable 
right. It is all the more welcome, 
therefore, to see that the Atlantic 
Monthly has permitted Harry Levin 
(“The Unbanning of the Books,” 
February) to say out loud that cen- 
sorship is a questionable method of 
establishing literary taste. 


Ervin J. GANES 
Member, Intellectual Freedom Committee 
American Library Association 


Chicago, Lil. 


Sir: 

Benjamin Britten’s Cantata Miseri- 
cordium is certainly a “subdued and 
subtle composition’? (They Shall 
Have Music, February Atlantic) of 
great beauty and profound mean- 
ing. But Herbert Kupferberg has 
drawn too hasty a comparison with 
Leonard Bernstein’s Chichester Psalms. 
Bernstein is not a subdued and sub- 
tle composer; should he try to act 
like one while setting the 100th 
Psalm? “Make a joyful noise unto 
the Lord.. Come into His 
presence with singing!’ says the 
psalmist, and Bernstein’s setting is 
joyful and a little noisy, too. Is this 
bad? 

Perhaps Mr. Kupferberg has suc- 
cumbed to the misapprehension that 
sacred music must be. solemn and 
reverent, basically different from 
“worldly”? music appropriate to the 
theater. The compartmentalized at- 
titude toward art is symptomatic of a 
similar attitude toward other aspects 
of life. Were not the ancient He- 
brews who sang and danced to the 
Lord healthier than the twentieth- 
century man who adopts a solemn 
face and a somber attire to genuflect 
every Sunday to the customs of his 
ancestors? 

Suiriey C. GARTH 
Trevose, Penn. 





Paul Masson said, “Brandy is the only drink 
distilled from something good to drink’ 
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made trom wine. 
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(1) Brandy 1 
(2) 


We have been premium wine growers since 1852. 


fr 





(3) Now, at last, we are able to offer a premium brandy. 
(4) Was it worth the wait? (5) Judge for yourself. 


PAUL MASSO NEYARDS , SARATOGA, CALIFORNIA @ 1965. 








The Thunderbird Touch: 


An overhead Safety Convenience Panel 






Look! Thunderbird for 1966 has 
a unique Safety-Convenience 
Panel, mounted overhead on 
‘Town Hardtop and Landau mod- 
els. Tap a switch and the Emer- 
gency Flasher System sets four 
exterior lights blinking. Other 
lights remind you to fasten seat 
belts, tell you when fuel is low, 


1966 Thunderbird 


or doors ajar. Other personal 
Thunderbird touches for 1966 
include the optional AM Radio/ 
Stereo-sonic Tape system to give 
you over 70 minutes of music on 
an easy-to-load tape cartridge. 
Completely automatic! Four 
speakers! New, too, are: an auto- 
matic Highway Pilot speed con- 


trol option; more powerful 
standard V-8—plus a 428 cubic 
inch optional V-8. And all the 
craftsmanship that has made this 
car a classic in its own time. 


UNIQUE ON ALA THE WORLD 


own Landau with new formal roofline 








FROM THE NEW EDITOR 


abe Wei this issue of the Atlantic a new editor takes the chair. Willingness to change 

* while respecting tradition has kept the Atlantic young and pertinent for nearly 110. 
years. Stepping down after twenty-eight years as the magazine’s ninth editor‘in chief, 
Edward Weeks leaves a-record of achievement and expansion unequaled in the maga- 
zine’s history. To the best cf what he inherited from his predecessors, he brought new 
ideas and new. approaches to make the Atlantic, as he once put it, “the means of recon- 
- ciling the old and the new . '. . a place where we hammer out by clear thingking those 
adjustments which are as healthy as they are inevitable.” 

` Wisely eschewing changè only for sake of change, he made many innovations and 
directed the magazine throuzh three evolutions of format. He respected nothing môre 
highly than the intelligence end selectivity of the Atlantics loyal audience, and by doing 
so, swelled that-audience threefold during his editorship. Under him the institution 
of the Atlantic “First” story and The Young Poets pages brought scores of now-estab- . 
lished writers into print for the first time. He built a talented, devoted staff. He had 
in the magazine’s owners, and in Donald B. Snyder as publisher, partners who cared | 
more about quality than cash; and he had the wisdom to make Charles W. Morton 
his associate editor and to let him run inte, 2 as he will continue to do, with his wit, charm, 
‘and good taste. : 
“As the Peripatetic Reviewer, ‘Edward Weeks will continue to contribute to these ` 
pages each month; and as senior editor and consultant to the Atlantic Monthly Press, 
he ‘will continue to edit books of others and to write his own. 

The Atlantic’s new éditor ir chief sees the high standards and ambitions af the past 
as the Atlantic’s challenge for the years to come. As a young immigrant once remarked. 
after a few months in the United SENS, i a to be where you are in this country, 
-you have to keep moving.” 


Move the Atlantic will, but not at the expense of its commitment to literary quality `` 


and serious purpose in the discussion of the arts, science, and public affairs. It will 
survey the world with an optimist’s eye and a skeptic’s squint, trying to abjure trifles, 
‘to look beyond the awkward incidents of the hour, and to illuminate the long sweep of 
events — - and find excitement in so doing. 
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“NEW YORKERS WITHOUT. A VOICE: 


A A Tragedy of Urban Renewal” 


ore 


z BY ‘ARTHUR R: SIMON 
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Wien the alon a. thirty fi iveyéar- r-old Lutheran- atter PEAT IA of Manhattan's s Tiy 





J Lutheran’ Church -in 1961, he found hintielf i in the middle of a political ` row. ‘inwolving New York ` 


< City’s redevelopment off cials and tenement dwellers, i in, and near an-Easi ‘River’ housing: sile miârked- . 


_ for démolition. Set forth ‘here are the: details of that uneven struggle, ‘and the. dismaying lesson’ il 


` holds for the poor in’ urbah renewal conflicts. This article i is adapled from Mr. Simon’ s book, FACES ; 


J ca we ES a 


I MOVED to ‘the Lower East Side i in the spring Se 


2 11961 ‘and .was' immediately struck. by- the housing 
' conditions. Most of. the blocks are covéred. by“ 


‘narrow. five-story ‘tenements, each housing from 
ten to twenty families, The buildings are smack 


“up, against one another’ and- flush."to the side-.' ` 


walk. _ They are called “old-law tenements” ‘be- 


cause “they. were built during the last: ‘century’ 


. before a: new housing law laid down specifications 
regarding’ air’ ‘space, ventilation,” and ‘plumbing. 
They: are called ‘“'walk-ups’ 


-’Side ig so' cosmopolitan. These - -immigrant: groups 
“huddled in ghettos and went: ‘through: all the familiar 


pains of being the outcasts. of the land before they 
. madé their way successfully into the mainstream of `` 
-` American life. 
‘behind, and the Lower East Side retains a sprinkling’ 


But they always left “their traces 


of various’ ethnic. groups —~ Italians, Irish, Jews, 
Poles, Ukrainians, Germans, Chinese, Negroes, 


~ aùd thé most recent arrivals, Puerto Ricans, our 
o. largest single group, who Constitute more than one 


‘third of: the population of ‘Precinct Nine, where I 
live.’ This precinct is smaller than‘one square mile 
~ but claims ‘more than a hundred thousand residents. 


; ” because they have no i 
- elevators. They were- built for'inexpensive, crowded 
“living. and -have served as: the starting point for’ 
. -just ‘about every wave of immigrants that hit our z 

- Eastern shore. That is the reason’ the Lower East ` 
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The streets: are busy areis alive ‘with Secale 


. when the’ weather is warm. ‘ The ‘streets are also 


dirty. ‘They always bear the traces of garbage that ` 


never quite made it from the battered cans to ‘the 
sanitation trucks. ‘Sometimes it seems that both the ` 
people and the debris on the streets have oozed ‘out’ 


of the tenements, and in a sense that is so. 


- Most of the tenements have not been mainiained: . 


-přoperly,` though . ‘their internal. ‘condition: ‘varies: 


-you with: the smell of urine and other odors. 
plaster, may be ¢racked, the stairs unsteady, ‘and 


g considerably.’ Two’ buildings- side by side may look `; 
_ Inside, . one. is “< 


almost, identical from’ the ‘street. 
relatively well kept, ~while. the one next to it attacks 
‘The 


obscene words scratched:and scrawled on the walls. 
The apartments, too, can be attractive and livable ` 


“ or depressing, depending on the intention of the. 


landlord and the resources of the tenants. 
‘Low-income, public-housing” projects accommo- 


date about 15,000 people on the eastern side of the 


"_ precinct. along the East River. North of the precinct 


is “a giant middle-income “housing. development 
owned ‘and operated’ by Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance’ Company, but it is separated from the precinct ` 


both by, its affluence and by Fourteenth Street, o 
` a wide and heavily traveled boulevard. Da cr 
. Most of the’ buildings: i in the tenement area areo >., 
; structurally - solid; but violations. of the. building, ° 
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code are common — defective plumbing, no heat, 
rats, and the like. These violat-ons go unchecked 
because slum real estate has become a profitable 
business. For a variety of reasons the way to make 
money on these buildings is to nave many apart- 
ments, invest as little cash in them as possible for 
maintenance, and let the rents go as high as New 
York’s rent control will allow. S nce landlords are 
permitted an automatic 15 percent increase every 
time there is a change of tenants in an apartment, 
it can be lucrative to encourage 2 rapid turnover 
of tenants, and unscrupulous landlords have ways 
of arranging that, sometimes by direct harassment. 

Of course there are laws that -equire landlords 
to meet minimum standards in ma-_ntaining a build- 
ing, but these laws are seldom enforced. First 
of all, a tenant must file an oficial complaint 
with the city, and many do not Enow how to file 
or are afraid of reprisal from the landlord. Second, 
if a complaint is filed, let us say with the Depart- 
ment of Buildings, it may be one or two years before 
an inspector comes out to check the alleged viola- 
tion, since the staff is always inadequate and there 
is always a tremendous backlog of complaints. 

If a landlord is charged by the c.ty with a viola- 
tion, he must be found before a summons can 
be issued. Most of the landlords are absentee 
landlords, and some of them are experts at evading 
the court. One newspaper item, dated August, 
1962, tells of a landlord from Long Beach, Long 
Island, who was chased by the city for three years. 
He was finally handed a summons in the lavatory 
of his office building by process servers who hid 
there and waited sixty hours for him 

Even if the landlord is summoned to court, there 
is usually not much to worry about because the 
penalty is mild —- something like a license to violate 
the law. A landlord who is fined $85 for a building 
with 100 violations may justifiably ccnsider himself 
rewarded by such an arrangement. And if he is 
compelled to spend money clearing up violations, 
ke usually has dozens or hundreds of other build- 
ings to make up for such losses mary times over. 

It would be a mistake, however, to single out 
the landlord and lay all the blame on his door- 
step while ignoring the banks who support him, 
the political establishment, which is miuch more 
responsible to his real estate interzsts than to 
human suffering, and our own apathy, which per- 
mits all this to happen. A reporter oace told me: 
“Landlords ought to be given medab. They are 
the heroes in this housing mess. They are the 
heroes because they offer themselves as society’s 
scapegoat. We blame them for everything and get 
rid of our own guilt in allowing this kind of situation 
tO exist.” 

The general situation is bad enough to make the 
visitor or newcomer to our neighborhood conclude 
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that these tenements ought to be torn down and 
new housing constructed, the sooner the better. 
I was no exception. f 


L JULY of 1961, only a few months after moving 
to the Lower East Side, I was asked to take part in 
a meeting of representatives from neighborhood 
agencies. We were told that the city had designated 
a three-block site, which it called the Tompkins 
Square Housing Site, as suitable for urban renewal. 
It was an area composed largely-of old, small indus- 
trial shops and only 165 apartments. A representa- 
tive of the city’s Housing and Redevelopment 
Board (HRB) was on hand to urge that neighbor- 
hood leaders participate with the city in working 
out a suitable plan for this three-block site. 

I must admit I was impressed with the attitude 
of this HRB official toward our neighborhood. 
She made it clear that “citizen participation” is 
one of the federal requirements which must be 
met by the city in order to receive urban renewal 
funds. The city wanted to find out from neighbor- 
hood people what we needed and wanted. To 
illustrate how the poor lack political “savvy,” 
I later found out that on May 1, when the chairman 
of the City Planning Commission announced the 
Tompkins Square Housing Site as suitable for 
urban renewal, he had simultaneously announced 
similar plans for an area two miles across town 
in the West Village. The reaction in the two 
communities was not the same. The West Village 
immediately thundered its vote of disapproval at 
the city’s intention, and, led by Jane Jacobs, the 
Village Voice, and several articulate spokesmen, vir- 
tually inundated the Board of Estimate with its 
protest. The project was dropped. Meanwhile, 
there was nothing but silence in our neighborhood. 
We didn’t even know what was going on. Partly 
as a result of West Village opposition, the Housing 
and Redevelopment Board was eager for a smooth 
relationship with our neighborhood and had sug- 
gested this meeting to request citizen participation. 

Out of this request the Tompkins Square Housing 
Committee was formed and began to hold public 
meetings. We recognized a need for renewal, and 
we took at face value the clearly expressed wishes of 
the HRB for community participation. We naively 
assumed from official assurances that a genuine 
dialogue would develop between the neighborhood 
and the city. à 

Such a dialogue was never to take place. 

At first we heard housing experts explain the 
options open to us. Meanwhile, five members of 
cur committee interviewed most of the residents on 
the proposed’ site and came up with information 
taat included the following: 
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Tenants paid. a eres ened bok $36. 50 per 


+, month.. 
' Nearly half. of the apartinenits were overcrowded. 


Sa ‘hood. Our. . neighborhood council; 
apartment, or ‘an average: .of att 08 por room, a,,. 
: : Asso¢iation), Puerto Rican and civil rights organ- > 


“Half. of the family units had incomes of less than. — 


`~ $3000 a year. ane eae 


‘Nearly ‘three - fourths of the tenants said they - 
“would. like to live in the’ new apartments, provides: nee 


` the rents were’ low’ enough.’ | 


Then Robert. Dennis; a member ofo our “commit: 


. tee and a city planner. (though not in’ the employ’ of 


“the city), together with another city. planner and 
an architect, formed a team which miade a building-... 


< by- building examination, not only. ‘of the three- 


"block site but also of another. éight blocks imme-~.- 


` diately to the west and adjoining- the site. 
“designated éach ‘building i ‘in one-of three categories: 


. (1) structurally solid.and not in ‘teed of- repair;: ` 


2), structurally solid but in need of code enforce- 


ment; and (3). dilapidated buildings which should» ; 
: The results . 


“be .demolished within ten years.. 
- showed, that almost all the buildings, - ‘both | on. and 


-off the proposed ‘site,’ fit into. category vie 


„With: this- information we were able to ates 
- togethier a kind of proposal that, used this’ logic: 


A: Recognizing. that most of the ‘people on ‘the - 


Ve and in -the adjoining blocks. had very low 


..incomes, we, asked that new -housing, though | in- . 
> | chiding: middle-income ‘units; be built primarily 
“__ for, the, people: of the area at rentals they- could 


3 „afford, ; 


2; Most. of. ie ‘apartments on. the site’ were __ 


pi situated i in two clustérs of buildings | on one corner 


of the’ site. Since many. tenants had incomés so. 


g _low. that they could not afford the rentals even of 


cs 


__ new low-income public housing (which were then. 
Z toming in.at $16 toi$18 a room), or for other reasons 
j might not be eligible for public housing, we asked | 
. the ‘city to redraw the’ boundary of the. proposed 


‘site to ‘exclude those buildings from’ the site. The 
„supply of low-rent Kousing’in the city is desperately 
_ short, and we felt.it would be a ‘mistake to ba 
“that supply further ‘unless absolutely necessary. , 


. 3, We ‘asked that the site‘be treated not as an T 
~, isolated. ‘drea but in relation ‘to the surrounding - 
"blocks, so that this: renewal program could become, 


. the’ first- phase - ‘of a series of stages to upgrade and 


replace housing ‘without ‘displacing large numbers ad 
_. of residents fromthe néighborhood. 
` “4, We suggested- that renéwal, in its ` various ` 


stages, not simply’ bulldoze blocks..wholesale ‘but 


_pursue a.moré selective’ course to preserve the most — . 
. habitable ‘buildings -and ‘construct new- houses, : 
f ‘including _perhaps some row . shouses, . i in 


“vest. 
pocket” sections. =. 

“Although we were. limited by Jack of poronnel 
‘time, ‘and funds, we. were. able.to pick .up. wide- 


toa pp fot- our. Proposal in the neighbor- : 


sl E 


They- 


‘our proposal, 





the. Housing `, 
Division of LENA (Lower Eastside Neighborhoods `` 


izations, . ‘and -other community groups appr 
-and it was clear-that the great ` 
majority. of; neighborligod ` people who. have no. 
‘institutional’ voice wére also responding favorably. 
to our approach. Evén the local Democratic. 


. organization, a sttonghóld ` “of. Tammany... Hall;. 


promised , support — which was _ later, rétractéd, 


- presumably. under Pressure from the’ ety 


' 
ans 


Prey it was becoming evident’ eat 'whilè TA 


` HRB was ready to fill us inton the tost general: ‘sort: 


` of information regarding procedure, there was no” ~ 
“We. Ti 


willingness, to exchange ideas of substance. 
met with Milton Mollen, chairman of the. HRB,-and 


~ board members on` several, occasions, and-we were 
always réceived. with courtesy. But we ‘had no idea `. 
what the .city planners were’. producing for. the ` ` 


HRB; nor were we allowed access to: ‘their. thinking. 


:. As the. chief ofthe: ‘Project Development, for , thé 


HRB said at a meeting with-us in’ ‘August, 1962, 
the. ‘technicians: did not. want someone from _ the” 


Regeborveds ‘peeking over our. “shoulders,” S, 
: At HRB headquarters in ‘December, 1962, ‘Cliair- -l 


E man’ ‘Mollen unveiled what he announced ` to. be not . 


_ middle-income development of 900 units, with rents _ A 


` ‘the prelimináry concept but “thé' tentative’ final- 


concept.” It .ignoréd the key. priorities urged. by 
the community. and proposed instead a ‘straight 


` up to- $30 a-room, but with the possibility of: as “+ 


1 


aty..as 20 percenit of the units skewed ` down..to ` 


$18 a room ~~ still.out of range for most- ofthe site 5 
` tenants. ‘Mollen emphasized. that: the HRB wanted..- 
-to speed. it -on to angian for APE as, 
. quickly ás possible: .~ 


On-January 10, ‘1963, an open meeting. was s held ` 


at’ Public, School -61 on East. Twelfth Street. , The 5} 
entire- neighborhood was invited to-hear both plans `. 


presénted on an ‘equal: -time basis: . HRB chairman 
Mollen ‘and his staff members did so on behalf of, 


the city. Nearly 300, persons (a, phenomenal. turn- ~> 


out in our neighborhood) listened to both, proposals 


and asked- questions, after which a motion’ from e 


the ‘floor to. back , the- neighborhood plan rather ` 


than the. city’s proposal carried’ with only ` four.* ~*~ 
- disseriting votes, ‘although there: were, ‘no doubt, 


other-dissenters present. 
The expression of the- community by. this, time. 
.<could not have: been more ‘evident, but even ‘that | 


: elicited" no readiņess -on the. part- of the HRB to- 


discuss serious differences. “The HRB. continued”. 
to use the enormous resources .and personnel: at: 


- its-disposal to garner support for its concept inthe . 


Py 
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contrary. They did so chiefly by contacting and 
soliciting support from a number of groups, most 
of which had leadership north of Fourteenth Street 
and who might, therefore, be prone to favor middle- 
income housing as a way of upgrading the area. 

All of this impressed me as a violation of the 
needs and interests of people who had much at 
stake, but who carried little political weight. It was 
small comfort to learn that our experience was not 
unique but part of a pattern that affected other 
neighborhoods of the city. 

Much of our opposition came fois well-meaning 
men who seemed incapable of putting themselves in 
the shoes of our neighbors. After repeated invita- 
tions the chief of Project Development of the HRB 
agreed to tour the site and visit a few apartments 
with us. We visited one elderly Jewish lady who 
showed us her home. Everything looked old inside, 
but it was clean and well kept. “Irs not the best,” 
she said, “but it’s home. Where else would I go?” 
We talked downstairs in the hallway of her build- 
ing for a while, but what impressed our city 
official most seemed to be a garbage can in the 
hall and a cockroach that scooted along the wall 
and almost got on his shoulder. Repeatedly the 
HRB officials would wax indignant about the “rat- 
and roach-infested slums” which they wanted to 
remove. They had a point, and living as they did 
in far better conditions, they were probably saying 
what they honestly believed; but they never seemed 
to be able to see through the eyes cf the poor and 
understand that an old, small place is better than 
no place at all. Nor could any of them suggest what 
could be done to house the poor removed by urban 
renewal other than to crowd them into the already 
diminishing supply of low-income housing. 

This illustrates the strongest argument against 
urban renewal as now conceived — namely, that it 
usually destroys low-income housing and fails to 
replace it because it is basically in the business 
of middle-income housing. The net effect is that 
the slums are simply shifted and spread. For every 
slum it destroys, New York creates two new ones. 

Top officials of the HRB consistently admitted 
to us, and on occasion said publicly, that the third 
of the city’s population with no place to go is the 
third with incomes of less than $4000 a year, 
precisely those citizens whose needs were being 
bypassed in this urban renewal venture. These 
same officials admitted with equal candor that they 
had no solution for the problem of low-income 
housing. Such honesty impressed us. but clearly 
offered no acceptable way out. Officials appealed 
to the need for middle-income housing in Man- 
hattan and asked us to look at the city as a whole, 
net just at our own neighborhood. The city’s 
need for more suitable middle-income housing 
and for higher tax returns cannot be denied. How- 
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ever, when such needs consistently take priority and 
ride roughshod over the obviously more urgent 
needs of others, one can be forgiven if one fails to be 
persuaded by those arguments. They give the poor 
little to cheer about. In the last analysis they prove 
to be another instance of the welfare state operating 
for the benefit of those who are fashionably middle 
class and of interests such as real estate and the 
construction industry, which stand to reap immense 


profits from such ventures. 


Aves aspect that concerned us deeply is the 
history of discrimination against Negroes and 
Puerto Ricans to which urban renewal has played 
partner. It is not because of misunderstanding 
but because of suffering that some have called urban 
renewal “urban removal” or “Negro removal.” 
Since our whole pattern of discrimination kas 
forced Negroes and Puerto Ricans into slums and 
ghettos, they find themselves living in precisely 
those areas which the city designates as blighted 
and suitable for urban renewal. 

President Kennedy’s Executive Order of No- 
vember 20, 1963, banning discrimination in feder- 
ally aided housing, put an end (at least legally) to 


‘the practice of refusing to rent to Negroes and 


others for racial or ethnic reasons. However, that 


_ was never the chief form of discrimination in urban 


renewal. The chief form was economic, because 
it displaced minority group people (in our instance, 
Puerto Ricans) who were not able to pay rents in 
the new buildings. Thus on the Lower East Side, 
which is both racially mixed and predominantly 
low income, the thousands of middle-income hous- 
ing units that urban renewal has produced have 
virtually no Negro or Puerto Rican residents. 
These projects have become less a means of giving 
“balance” to the area than a way of producing 
islands of imbalance. Our committee was under- 
standably concerned about the perpetuation of 
this pattern in our instance. 

I have already said that the HRB was able to 
secure support from organizations (including one 
church and several synagogues) whose leadership 
resided above Fourteenth Street. Two fall in a 
different category and deserve special mention. One 
was the board of directors of LENA. Our neighbor- 


‘hood council, which is one of four neighborhood 


councils making up LENA, endorsed the commit- 
tee’s plan and opposed the city. So did the Housing 
Division of LENA. But the board of directors of 
that organization is dominated by people who can 
be classified as representing the interest of middle- 
income cooperatives and business on the south- 
eastern part of the Lower East Side. They have 
generally favored middle-income housing over the 
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- needs of low-income people. Organized in terms 
of power from the top down and not from the 
bottom up, LENA illustrates how spokesmen for 
the poor tend to be people who do not always 
represent them favorably. 

A similar instance was endorsement of the HRB 
proposal by the borough president’s Planning 
Board for the Lower East Side. This board has 
advisory power only, but as a group of leaders who 
ostensibly represent the people of the area its 
voice carries some weight. Even more so than 
LENA, the board is controlled by political, com- 
mercial, and middle-income housing interests. 
(Some people are members of both boards.) I was 
appointed to this board, I was told, as a way of 
giving “balance” to that body, but there is no 
balance in sight. Again the poor are shortchanged 
in such an arrangement. 

When the HRB announced its “tentative final” 
concept and began systematically rounding up 
support for that concept, there was no longer any 
question about being in dialogue with the city. 
Officials went through some of the motions. The 
borough president paid a surprise visit to our 
parish house, but it was to explain, not to listen. 
Robert Dennis (our city planner) and I learned of 
one minor concession in May, 1963, in a final meet- 
ing with the chairman and board members of the 
HRB (a proposal to include 200 units that would 
rent possibly as low as $18 to $20 a room), but this 
could hardly be confused with dialogue. 
result, we were left with no alternative but to oppose 
the city plan. We corresponded with Robert G. 
Weaver and officials of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, protesting in particular that the 
city had failed to meet the requirement of citizen 
participation. The reply was that the mayor’s 
Citizens Advisory Committee had reviewed and 
approved the HRB concept and therefore the legal 
stipulation had been met. It was the first time I had 
heard that such a committee existed. They prob- 
ably had never heard of us either, and we certainly 
had no opportunity to present our ideas to them. 
After all the promises about citizen participation we 
received from the HRB, this small group of well- 
to-do citizens, all quite removed from our neighbor- 
hood, suddenly became the authorized vehicle for 
that participation. We felt we had been made vic- 
tims of citizen manipulation. 

We fought the HRB at City Hall in public hear- 
ings before the City Planning Commission and the 
Board of Estimate. We were able to produce more 
speakers than our opponents; and if speakers who 
resided outside the neighborhood had been dis- 
qualified, our strength would have been far more 
apparent. 

We lost. But we gave the city a hard time and 
hammered home a point: The poor must become 
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our first concern in housing, not our las: concern. 
Late in 1965 it was announced by the HRB that 
the number of the moderately priced units, financed 
under Section 221-d-3 of the National Housing 
Act, was increased from 200 to 370 — but with 
estimated average rentals of $26.50 per room. 
Under this arrangement a one-bedroom apartment 
will rent for $106 to $111 per month, plus utilities. 


1- relation of Stuyvesant Town to the area 
south of Fourteenth Street is a modern classic 
example of evils that are showered upon the poor 
in and through housing because they are politically 
expendable. Stuyvesant Town covers eighteen city ` 
blocks and houses 22,405 people, according to the 
1960 census. Until the end of World War IT those 
blocks were an extension of the old, dilapidated 
tenement houses south of Fourteenth Street. Eco- 
nomic and raciai factors and mutual suspicion 
separate residents below and above Fourteenth 
Street. People who live in Stuyvesant Town usually 
do not like to go south of Fourteenth Street to shop 
or visit or attend church. Not many of them send 
children to school south of Fourteenth Street, but 
to vastly superior schools west of the development. 
They are afraid and disgusted by what they see 
below Fourteenth Street. A local paper that 
circulates to every apartment in Stuyvesant Town 
encourages such fear in dramatizing the most sordid 
features of the tenement area and speaks in glaring 
headlines of the young hoodlums and punks below 
Fourteenth Street who attack or rob people in 
Stuyvesant Town. On the other hand, people 
south. of Fourteenth Street do not know their 
neighbors to the north. They are not welcome 
to play on the streets or playgrounds of Stuyvesant 
Town because it is private property watched by 
uniformed guards. Fourteenth Street is sometimes 
called the Barrier. 

In 1949 about 15,000 people lived in those blocks. 
Most of them were poor. In 1943, under a new 
state law and by contract with the city, Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company agreed to buy the 
land from the city at a drastically depreciated price. 
The city was willing to bear the loss on this in return 
for anticipated gains in property taxes later on. 
The bul:dozers moved in, and thousands of families 
were evacuated. Hardly any of them were rehoused 
in the new buildings that were completed between 
1947 and 1949, 

Metropolitan Life made Stuyvesant Town middle 
class and white, reflecting a strong impulse to 
create a suburban community in Manhattan, a 
non-city city. In keeping with the mood of the 
1940s, it openly discriminated against Negroes until 
pressure from the city council led Metropolitan 


Life to admit three Negro families in 1950. An 
ordinance passed by the city council’ the following 
year made discrimination in such projects illegal. 
However, according to the 1960 census — a decade 
after Stuyvesant Town agreed to integrate — only 
47 persons from a total population of 22,405 were 
Negroes, barely two tenths of one percent. If 
one includes the 16 Puerto Ricans, that would 
raise the integration percentage to almost three 
tenths of one percent, three Negroes and Puerto 
Ricans out of every thousand residents! 

Several things happened with the creation of 
Stuyvesant Town., First, thousancs of people, most 
of them poor, had to move off tke property. The 
cancer of slums spread elsewhere. Second, the new 
housing units were not only econcmically stratified 
but racially restrictive as well. Zven more is at 
stake, however, for injustice has a way of reaching 
out in all directions. Consider the matter of educa- 
tion. , 

Since the latter part of 1963, when long overdue 
pressure for quality and integrated schools in 
New York suggested the possibility of exchanging 
more children in both directions across Fourteenth 
Street, a furor was created by pareats in Stuyvesant 
Town and elsewhere above Fourteenth Street. In 
public meetings many residents spoke self-right- 
eously of conditions below Fourteenth Street, de- 
fending indignantly the sanctity cf the neighbor- 
hood school. If a project like Sruyvesant Town 
systematically excludes people, anc if the residents 
of that project exclude themselves from respon- 
sibility toward the misery of neight-ors whose com- 
munity they have invaded, is it fair to blame the 
excluded ones for conditions that are characteristic 
of crowded ghettos? Or to be surprised that 
Negroes and Puerto Ricans and others are desperate 
for a break in this ugly pattern? One may ask 
also what price Stuyvesant Town residents ulti- 
mately pay in moral currency for liv.ng in a middle- 
class ghetto. What we see happening in Stuyvesant 
Town is precisely the same fligkt from reality 
represented by most suburban communities. 

Unlike the area below Fourteenth’ Street, Stuy- 
vesant Town is to be reckoned with. politically. In 
terms of financial resources, organization, and 
ability to articulate their desires, residents of 
Stuyvesant Town carry a disproportionately strong 
voice in the decision-making process, as effective 
blocking of any school pairing demonstrated. 


Ox THE eastern edge of Precinct Wine is a large 
strip of low-income public housing (Jacob Riis 
and Lillian Wald projects) with a pcpulation total 
of approximately 15,000. This figure -ncludes about 
an equal number of Negro, Puerto Rican, and 
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Caucasian tenants. Rents range from $11 to $18 
a room per month in these two projects, with the 
rent based on income, number of dependents in 
a family, and other factors. The Jacob Riis and 
Lillian Wald projects in somerespects also represent 
a form of discrimination against the poor, although 
such projects were obviously conceived and are 
operated for the benefit of low-income families. 

For many, public housing represents their only 
live option for decent housing, and critics of 
public housing should not forget that. At the 
present time there is a backlog of 120,000 applicants 
for public housing in the city of New York. Only 10 | 
percent of the applicants make it in any given’ year. 
Some do not apply because they cannot afford even 
the lowest rents in public housing, and some cannot 
qualify because of such factors as illegitimate chil- 
dren or incidence of crime in the family. 

In some respects public housing is sick. It is sick 
primarily because it dumps low-income families into 
one economically (and often racially) segregated 
pile. There is nothing intrinsically bad about poor 


- people living together. It is bad, however, when 


they ‘are systematically excluded from living with 
others, and when 15,000 people are legally penal- 
ized by constantly draining off their most economi- 
cally successful families and their leadership. This 
happens because to qualify for public housing, one 
must not earn more than a specified income 
(depending upon family size, and so forth). Thus 
the most stable and helpful members of such devel- 
opments — precisely those who are best situated 
to help it achieve some sense of community — are 
continually being evicted. 

The most obvious result of this situation in public 
housing is that the slums tend to invade these 
projects. Tenants have to take the onus with the 
bonus, for such projects become stigmatized, and 
residents are often made to feel not quite human 
for living there. Demoralization sets in. . 

There is a less obvious result of public housing’s 
policy of evicting leadership. Politically the poor 
are robbed of some of their strongest spokesmen 
and best organizers. When they leave, these 
aspiring and successful residents in public housing 
cannot be expected to retain their sympathy for the 
suffering they once knew; and even if they do, they 
are usually too far away.to do much about it. One 
outcome of this is that the poor, kept in isolation 
and with only a whisper of a political voice, can 
easily be bypassed when public policy is made. 

Isolated in ghettos of poverty, abandoned by 
yesterday’s poor who now live separate lives in new 
middle-class ghettos, the very poor find themselves 
outside the mainstream of concern. Like Samson, 
they have been shorn of their strength and left to 
tread the mill. 

Often we do not allow them even that dignity. 
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: | ae we ot e Jesse Hill Ford 


A Taitei iohioee sho. plontoe' ‘were fi rst published i in » the pages of the ATLANTIC; ae 


' very way. she stood, legs together, ‘rélaxed. -- The. 


es whole graceful body alert, her. head: held’ very ‘still. 


on 





' She raised the pole. It’ curved'and then’ straight- 


“She „put a worm'on the hook, 


Shë Was. ‘fishing: - 


' white gravel lip of the lakeshore curved: about the `- 
green’ water of. the shallow inlet. . 
~. the stumps with. a’ slerider six-foot ‘cane pole}. her 


E. enéd., She. had caught a bream. She-knelt, removed . 

~ the ‘hook; and put the’ fish ‘on. the stringer at, her- 
< feet. A’ white stone; -held ‘the stringer “in place: 
1 against the-shore. 
’ stood: up, and with a practiced ‘thrust. of: the pole - 


, "dropped, her. line ‘in ` beside’ the dark: shadow’ of a- 


 sabmerged stump. * The cork. seemed -to hover an”. 
__ instant on the green surface before it bobbed twice. . 
'. and swooped down again: This time she missed. 


` She knelt and got another ' worm.from the rusty can. 


ene ‘He eased the chain. saw. to earth and leaned, his” 
oa well-worn: double-bitted ax against it. 


mit 


The Take `. 
Si Stretched still and-flat and far beyond her, caught 


“by the midmorning calm of June. -The ‘Kentucky -. ` 


` fishermen had. long since run their: lines and nets: 
' and’had ‘returned to.camp. The Tennessee guides ay 
“and their pale-skinned bass fishermen had come. im, 


“fast metal, boats and cast plugs at the stumps before <- 


: . ‘sunrise; as soon as. the: ‘thist was off the: water. None, 


‘of them ‘would, return’ now- ‘until dusk, when’ ‘the 


big’ fish: ‘would begin. slashing ‘through schools. of’ 


~; shad that dappled the surface after sundown. - Thus, 
but’ for the. woman he. ‘would, have the shore alls ito 


in ot 
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“ite „Jesse Hill Ford i is the author of the novel THE LIBERATION OF LORD BYRON JONES, ~" R : i PET 
which was a Book-of- -the- ‘Month Club selection last summer. Mr. Ford spent the ait, es, = Ka ae 


= ‘lamn: months as a fellow at Wesleyan’ s Center for Adviinced Studies i in ‘Conineéticut.. 
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a himself” ‘But far het ie doula Pan the honk he y 
had come here, to dọ. The bees,’ mindless: of him, rig 


made: a - traffic in and out of the thick -oak tree: 


‘standing ‘a few yards to ‘his right in-the shadow of < . 
"the woods. ‘On his left,’in the ‘meadow, £ green weeds”. 
k swayed, beneath the weight-of-grasshoppers.., . i i 
' In his mind: he saw that but for her he would aves 
have felléd. the tree by now. The split white“ fra- TE 
. grant halves would’ have’ been laid open to the.dark.” oe 
core. By" now: the wild honey:would have'been-col--* > 
` Tected in‘ lard stands. 


le, 


“He: would have. carried * ‘the... 
two five-gallon cané, his ax, and the gasoline power 


saw: miles.” through : the ‘steep - -cool ` “woods to his. 


truck, parked just outside the game. preserve, , S 
She moved the stone, raised the. heavy, wiggling. 


stringer, from the water, and walked, slowly along nl E 


the gravel shóre to a place opposite the next stump: 
For the first. time he: saw her handsome face. She ` 
didn’t‘look to'be quite thirty. Her brown hair was- 


_-shoulder-length. ‘She. stooped and anchored. the o oee 
‘Stringer. with another ‘stone.* va 
-and began fishing. again. He sighed and sat down, ©: ‘ : 
in a dull way mindful. of her’ straight, slender. legs. 5o 


and. of-a tugging, awkward loneliness which the 


sight of her inspired-in him.. 
He didn’t talk to women often, living’ ‘to. hitnself me: U 

`a he did, working when he found work, but- even” .: 

i then doing only so much of it aś would keep. him“ 


going. “Otherwise. they: ‘would come-after a man tot _ 
pay t taxes: See they: were Pas ao Le ‘gov i 


W. 
J wna 


t She straightened up“: 


ernment. They laid boundaries in the woods where 
neither men nor dogs would be allowed. Thev set 
seasons on what could-be hunted when, and where. 

It came to him that she must be one of their 
women. They— who had everything, controlled 
everything, owned everything, and set closed season 
on everything but a poaching man like himself. 

At the souvenir stand on the higk way wild honey 
brought fifty cents a pound, no questions asked. 
The souvenir merchant put the hcney up in little 
jars that sold quickly at a dollar each. The demand 
was endless. 


Pisce to his feet, he slipped quietly along the 
edge of che meadow and climbed a knoll covered 
by sapling pines. From the rise h= could see the 
shore for a long way down to the ‘eft. There was 
no boat, so she must have walked. She was three 
miles from Baker’s. Baker’s boat dock nad motel 
rooms and a restaurant. She hac come all chis 
way alone, without so much as a deg for company. 
She must be passing her time whil= the man, her 
rich little husband, slept away the hot daylight 
hours back at the motel, waiting Zor the bass to 
start striking again, waiting for dusk. 

Satisfied there was no boat, sure that she was 
alone, he went boldly down to the gravel and walked 
slowly in her direction, along the whiz pebbly 
shore. He felt little thrills of exciteraent. Once he 
was sure that she must have seen him he went more 
slowly still, pausing to frown at submerged stumps, 
pretending he didn’t see her and thus getting only a 
few steps away before she finally moved. 

Seen close she was prettier than he had suspected 
from afar. “Have you lost something?” she said. 

“Me?” He cleared his throat trying to rid his 
voice of a slightly strangled sound. 

“The way you looked at the water,” she said. 
The sound of her words was Northern — Yankee. 

“Oh, that. Looking for fish is all.” 

“Seen any?” 

“Oh, some.” He smiled: Nee ud at Baker’s?” 

“Yeah,” she said. ‘‘Good old Baker’s.”’ 

“I didn’t see no boat,” he explained. 

“I walked,” she said. “You want to hand me 
that can?” 

He picked up the can and got a worm. “Here,” 
he said. “PI bait it for you.” f 

“Well, that’s what I call service.” She passed 
him her line. He threaded the worm on her little 


bream hock. He wiped his fingers oa his trousers.. 


“Thanks,” she said. 
I guess.” 

“All my life,” he said. “Just about.” 

“Well, don’t sound so happy about it. Don’t you 
like it here?” 

“I guess so,” 


“You’re from around hers, 


he said. “It’s all right.” 
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“You guess so.” She glanced at him, looking 
sideways. She was smiling. 
He couldn’t look for more than an instant at her 


‘sly brown eyes. Her beauty somehow embarrassed 


him. She was easy, used to men and not a bit shy 
and afraid. Her cheeks were sunburned, two pale 
red spots beneath her eyes. 

“Well?” she said. 

“Oh, I guess,” he said. He had a sudden urge to 
tell her things. “I was in Georgia once in the army. 
That wasn’t too hot,” he said. 

“PI bet,” she said. ‘So you were once a little 
soldier in a little uniform. Poor thing.” 

“Down in Georgia, that country is all flat,” he 
said. “Are you staying at Baker’s with just your 
husband, or did you bring along your kids?” 

She didn’t turn her head. “Well, listen at that,” 
she said. “I don’t have any kids, and I’m not 
married — not anymore. My husband was killed.” 

“Oh.” He couldn’t think what to say next. 

“Baker’s my daddy-in-law. I live at the dock 
and waitress at the café.” 

“Then you married Lon, that was killed over 
yonder,” he said. It began coming clear for him. 
“Where was it?” 

“I married Lon,” she said, nodding slowly. 
“Tt was Vietnam. You got another worm? Some- 
thing’s trying to steal all my bait.” 

“They'll do that sometimes,” he said. He got a 
worm and baited her hook again. He squatted 
down. He sat on one heel and picked up a few bits 
of pale rough gravel. Tiny brown spiders went 
searching among the stones nearest the water, 
appearing and disappearing. He chunked gravel 
at them. “Yeah, I knew Lon,” he said. 

Now that the connection was established he was 
sure he could go ahead and tell her. He could say: 
Look, I got a bee tree staked out up the bank yonder behind 
you. Being she was Lon’s kin and working at 
Baker’s, it was bound to be all right to tell her. 
Then he’d be safe to go ahead and cut the tree. 

“I moved here in March,” she was saying. “My 


home was in Illinois, above Chicago. Aurora. 
Ever hear of it?” 

“No, I suppose not,” he said. 

““Tennesseans are all the same,” she said. “Down 


here nobody is sure. You always reckon and sup- 
pose and guess and think so. Cagey as sin. I could 
close my eyes when you talk and hear Lon speaking. 
Lon never was sure of anything either.” 

It made him uncomfortable, hearing her speak 
so of the dead. Any notion he might have had 
before, any little dream of getting fresh with her, 
went out of him. Only the lump of the notion re- 
mained where the notion once had been, something 
wedged deep in the roof of his throat, a thing no 
amount of swallowing would remove. Slowly he 
got to his feet. 
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oe to tell us??? 


still. going to cut the tree?” she, asked. 
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- ®Look,”? “he began. “Look. here ‘a minute.’ 
“What?” -Her eyes were gazing straight iito o his: ` 


Need so Pe eS tL Ce BaP, 
j PAS oe ae ee 





os .,. $0 hae bat RN n more ety still, not at ail” 
` gure of himself. At last ħe was merely holding her by 


' “Up-the ridge yonder.” ”- He pointed with his < Biss -the arms without knowing what he must do next. 


Tm ‘fixing to cut a bee tree?” = >’ 
` “But you can’t!, That’s in the preserve; isn’t it?” 
- ©“That’s why Pm telling you,” he: said.. “If it 


> wasn’t in the preserve, I wouldnt have to tell you,” 
“But if they catch you-— are you'crazy or some- , 
`~ ‘thing?’ 


You. want: a -five-thousand- -dollar. fine? | 
Three years in the pen?” = 

“They -won’t' catch me,” he said. 
By that . 


Nothing only. somebody saying ‘they seen’ me: 


That’s why T had to make 3 sure.’ 


: . “And: here I was thinking it ee big brown 
- eyes. Tell me, just what are you tying. to` prover f 


“Huh?” the said. 


eS “Trespassing ‘on federal property, eating a tee, E 
ane risking your. fool: néck for wild honey... _Doesn’t ‘it - 
’ . bother you to go taking’ what isn’t yours?. Stealing?” 


“Its mine as much as theirs,” he, said. “ite more 


.’, “mine than theirs !”? - 


-“Whosé?” - 
. “Them,” he, said. “The Law.. "Who are they 
Meaning Pm one of us; I eee 

‘He -sighed.. ““If.they came -this. way, -well, they 


pe ask you if you-seen or heard anybody: Pu. 


give you or to get on. away ‘from- here. before” I’ 


~ start cutting.” | l 
-> “Othérwise I could | stay. here ‘and fish, aud when 
` they. came hunting you —if they came — “J could 


‘lie to them,” she said. “Is thatit?” 
‘He frowned.: “Thats not what I told you.” 
. “But that’s what you meant, isn’t’ it?” She took. 


in hèr line and ‘turned the pole, winding in line ` 
_ and cork; “Yow know,” shë said, “in a way. T kind . 
of like you?” 


He couldn’t fathom what he meant. 


. “I sure am,” he said, He turned: quickly” away 


~ -in a rush of trembling anger. Her expression-had ` 


"3... ask ‘me: about it, I can swear. you. an it. 


asked! 
he? knew what he was. doing he had. takeh both’ 
j her arms and was shaking her as he would shake. 
$ a- man, but, then, ese es not shaking her a 


--, mocked. him. Just as ‘suddenly he stopped still .in 
` his ;tracks. She was ‘close beside him. 
-£What do you ` 


‘She stood 
coking “up intently into-his face. 


-think you’re doing?” he said. 


. “Going with you,” shé said. “Pm. going to: watch 
you steal the government’s honey., Then. if, they 
we re 
going. to’ have a witness.’ 

-.. Oh,” he ‘said. “Coming in Ses you ain’t 
.Nosing in other’ folk’s business! Before. 


T 


-They Bo ; 
` phoné the “airport for'à plane- if they heard the 
‘chain saw — that is, if ‘they do. hear. it. 
~ time if they was to hear it, it: will already: bè too ` 
. late. 
< when I done it, only that’ could. cause me: trouble.’ 


re “You can t? he said, 


te ing in front of his” May shoes. 
beside’ him.) BRR ge a 
He opel and’ picked. ı up his hat, from: beside ` 

. the chain saw‘and put it on his ‘head. . Then ‘he - 


“Are you : 


` She” ‘Iéaned ‘into him, her’ eyés closéd.. She. 


~ about`her. “Tm = Pm- awful sorry,” he said.’ “I. 


| never meant ‘to ‘scare the daylights out ‘of you!” 
` Her arms held: him.. She-was clinging to him.. ne . 
. eyes opened. Her soft lips trembled! Bot oe 


“[m.awful sorry,” he began. 


‘**Who’s:scared?”* She- sthiled uP? at him. ‘Then lie: ; a 


X .. trembled. against him: Clumsily. he put his arms ` ` 


-was kissing her. -> F sel 


`. “Not-so fast!” she aia alter’ a moment. “Dór 3 
_ get ideas! You'll. think Tm—?: She didn’t finish, 


what she was going to says but offered ae mouth” S i 7 
< again. oo 
- He.had never dared i PN that: any: woman. sO | 


beauuht would even look at him; he was “filled |. 
with a frightening awe. She. was playing a ‘trick of. 
some kind, he decided. „He kissed ` ‘her, very. ‘gently .. 
‘this time, and pushed: her firmly. away from, him. 
“Where are you going?” she asked. He reached ~ 
the edge of. the’ meadow and looked back.. Still © 
_ after wild. honey?” i 5i 
“You ain’t my kind. You ain’t one of us,” he said 
She came after him. “How can I prove a 
“Because ‘you ain’t.? O > 
He was skirting. the ‘edge of the. meadow. “The.” 
-grasshoppers went leaping and flying away, scattér- 
She -was running - 


unfolded’ the cheesecloth aad: sae eal it over ‘the’. 
hat. ; 

“You Ìóok like a pride,” she’ ER She ‘was, 
laughing. “A bride in her-veil!”’ po ee 


, Through, the cheesecloth the- -image of ere was: oe x 


softer, like Something seén in the early hours’ of- 


_ morning when mist rises and lingers in wet green. . 


“mountain meadows. He tucked | the _cheesecloth - 


veil into his shirt collar and buttoned the collar 2 


tight about it. He took the thick cotton work» 
‘gloves from his hip pocket and put them.on. 


t 


“You don’t mean yoe re e gomg: to let- me watch! Po a 


she cried. 
“Yowl! get sting if 'you don’ t be careful; 2 he! 
warned. - And then, “No, its. a free country here. 


_I don’t fault anybody if they: want to watch, Nota , 
“woman nor nobody else.) ` See 
i ’ she said. “Not even a foreigner?” | a 


“Not even me,’ 

‘He knelt. to oil the saw. 

--“I see iti”? she said, ‘She had found: the tree.” 
“To. think Pd ever see wad bees living - in a, , wild . 


` tree. Oh I”. DA ee 
: He- looked up. Shé ‘ran ‘a ‘few steps. into. e ce 
‘meadow. . Her hands ‘brushed furiously at her light 


brown. hair. 


“They go for your head. Now. maybe you. ll 
heed somebody.” 

“But I was only looking, 
into my hair.” 

“Lucky you wasn t stung, » he said. 

“But I was.” She came and showed him her 
hand. He rubbed the red swollen welt between her 
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she said. “They flew 


finger and thumb. “It hurts. I wasn’t going to 
hurt them.” 
He laughed. “You thought about their honey. 


Do that, and they try to sting ycu. Think about 
something else, and they leave you alone.” 

“Why that’s true’— I was thinking about honey.” 

“Sure,” he said. “They've got a mind that can 
read yours. Never mind their Loney and then 
you'll have it.” 

“Whats your name?” she asked. 

“George,” he said, and picked up the saw. “Get 
way back now and sit down or stand still as a 
stump.” 


H. HAD a glimpse of her standing ver~ still at the 
edge of the meadow, and a glimpse of wild flowers, 


and on beyond he saw a shimmerirg reflection from - 


the water. He pulled the starter zord :wice. The 
saw sputtered, It quickened ard wained. He 
touched the edge of the chain to the tree. Damp 
sawdust grew little horns at his feet. 

The bees almost covered him. Fiercely they came 
at first, but as he paused to brush them off they 
came on more lazily, until at last taey seemed to be 
nuzzling after him. Now and agaia a st-nger found 
his flesh. He put down the saw, saut the little en- 
gine off, and took up the ax. The rhythm of what 
he was about entered him so thet he hardly felt 
the occasional numbing fire of the stings. Fat chips 
leaned from the wood at one stroke anc flew away 
at another. He put the ax aside and started the 
saw again. 

Beyond in the meadow, he saw the woman still 
watching him, pale yellow flowers at her feet, sun- 
light lingering in her soft hair. A little breeze had 
risen from the lake, rippling the blie-green surface, 
stirring the pale-blue dress abou: her legs. The 
chain saw shrieked one final gouging bite. One last 
muttering slash, and the tree shock. He drew the 
saw quickly back and silenced it. 

The tree gave a moan and then, as always hap- 
pened, its heart cracked and it lay gracefully, grace- 
fully down. In his life nothing else came to earth 
like a great tree. It was as though man himself 
came down with it, so beautifully did it die. This 
one went leaning out toward the sunlit meadow. 
It went settling then, in a spray, a splash of bark 
and leaves. 

He started the saw again and cat quickly down 
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into the ruptured, oozing honeycomb. Taking his 
lard stands and his tin dipper and his knife, he set 
to work collecting the stuff, pausing now and 
then to hold his breath and listen for sound beyond 
the bees. There was no plane. So they would not 
have heard the saw’s howling. Small chance they 
would have anyway unless one of them happened 
to be outdoors this way, coming from the station 
upriver. The bees troubled over him still. A few 
died in the honey. He scraped them away, put lids 
on the lard stands, and finally stepped aside to rest. 

“Rest” consisted of cutting a hickory pole and 
taking seine twine and firmly binding the big lard 
cans, one to each end of the stout, thick pole. This 
he would balance over his wide shoulders- 

Carefully he toted everything to the meadow — 
saw, ax, knife, oil can, seine twine, and finally the 
full cargo of honey, taking his loot far beyond the 
ranging of the angry bees, taking everything a good 
distance before he was ready to remove the hat, fold 
away the cheesecloth, and stuff the sticky gloves in 
his pocket. 

“Thats done,” he said aloud, but to himself. 
His habit was to talk that way, to discuss with him- 
self what he would do next. i 

“So it is,” said the woman, behind him. 

He turned, half-amazed. He had all but forgot- 
ten she was in the world. He stood looking at her, 
a great, slow barrel of a man about to load himself 
like a beast of burden for a far steep walk through 
the woods. “Now you seen how it’s done,” he said. 
“I have to get moving.” 

He looked down at the full stringer of fish she 
held, and the fish still wiggling, still dripping wet. 
Now why, thought he, had she fetched her fish? 

He bent down and put his broad shoulder under 
the hickory pole. Still bent that way he gathered 
things up in his arms, taking thought how each must 
be placed and balanced, how it must be held. 
“Now this,” he said aloud to himself, “and this.” 

“You’re all different,” she said. 

Loaded at last, he straightened slowly up. “Eh?” 
he said. 

“Changed. When you work you’re not the 
same.” 

“I must be going,” he said. So many things 
were on his mind. 

“I want to come too,” she said, pole in one hand, 
fish in the other. 

“Oh?” He paused to consider. “All right,’ he 
said. “You bring the ax.” He dropped it. When 
she bent to take it up, he had a glimpse of soft pale 
skin at the back of her neck where her hair fell 
aside. She straightened and somehow ‘put the ax 
across her shoulder with the cane pole. “Come 
along,” he said in his gruff voice. “It ain’t far.” 

Together they set off through the woods. 
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their allies among the semipermanent Republican 
cadre in Congress. These congressional Republi- 
cans miscalculated political realities to their own 
peril: out of fifty-four Representa-ives who signed a 
statement in the spring of 1964 saying, “We are 
convinced that the nomination of Senator Barry 
Goldwater will result in substantial increases in 
Repuklican membership in both houses of Gon- 
gress,” twenty-one were not re-elected. 

Finally, White had the help of the most influen- 
tial Republican of them all, Senator Everett Mc- 
Kinley Dirksen, who at a critical juncture rejected 
Governor William Scranton’s plea fer help from 
the Illinois delegation and agreed, instead, to make 
the speech that nominated Goldwater. 

It appears that Lankler was right when he said 
that the struggle would continue, and right when 
he said that the men who had put over Goldwater 
would try to use the party as a superlobby. Whaet 
light does this cast on the party’s fature? What does 
it tell us about the nature of its .nternal divisions? 
The more I thought about it, the more I began to 

_ suspect that the real struggle within the Republican 
Party is more basic than the much publicized 
differences between liberals and conservatives. 

The real struggle is between, on one hand, the 
relatively few men who are still trying to expand 
the party’s base to the point where it can again 
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compete effectively for the presidency and, on the 
other hand, the many Republican officials and office- 
holders who have long since resigned themselves to a 
minority role — and do not really desire to have 
it change. It is a struggle, to put it in the blunt- 
est terms, between the few who want to see the 
Republican Party again exercise responsibility for 
the affairs of cities, states, and nation and the 
many who are quite content to market its influence 
to its financial clients. 

The first group includes most of those few 
Republicans who now hold positions of executive 
responsibility: mayors like John Lindsay of New 
York and Theodore McKeldin of Baltimore; county 
officials like Marlow Cook of Jefferson County, 
Kentucky; and governors like Scranton, George 
Romney of Michigan, Mark Hatfield of Oregon, 
Nelson Rockefeller of New York, Dan Evans of 
Washington, Robert Smylie of Idaho, and John 
Chafee of Rhode Island. 

Their natural allies are the Republican state 
chairmen, because state chairmen don’t stay in 
office long and they want a victory to show for their 
efforts. They are also helped by a certain number 
of politicians, like Robert Merriam of Chicago and 
George Lodge of Massachusetts, who had a taste of 
power in the Eisenhower era and are young enough 
to want more of it; and by an increasing number 
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of young lawyers and eggheads, like those in the 
Ripon Society, who happen to be interested in 
public issues and are stubborn enough to think 
their own party can contribute to their resolution. 

The “Republican Responsibles,”’ if I may call 
them that, are anything but monolithic in their 
ideology; indeed, some of their members, like 
Governor Evans, a civil engineer, are determinedly 
nonideological. What they share is a common 
courage about using the tools of government to 
solve the problems confronting their states and 
cities; a pragmatic willingness to grapple with 
people’s concerns, not to flee from them; and, most 
important of all, a willingness — in fact, an ambi- 
tion — to take responsibility for public needs. 

Their typical figure, perhaps, is Governor Rom- 
ney, not because he is necessarily the smartest, 
ablest, or strongest of the group, but because he 
exemplifics their drive for personal power and 
responsibility, a drive that will probably make him 
this group’s representative in the battle for the 1968 
nomination. 


THE INFLUENTIALS 


On the other side, there are what might be called 
the “Republican Influentials.’’ This group includes 
some of the party’s chief financial clients, including 
those organized by White in the 1964 campaign. 
It also includes most of the members of the Republi- 
can National Committee, who are, on the average, 
older and richer than the state chairmen and less 
subject to removal for failure to bring victory. 
But the great strength of the Republican Influentials 
comes from the Congress and the state legislatures, 
with Republican lawmakers from safe districts who 
return election after election, with enhanced senior- 
ity, regardless of who is elected President or gov- 
ernor. Despite the ravages of 1964, dozens of them 
remain. Men like James Utt of California, Les 
Arends of Illinois, and William Bates of Massachu- 
setts in the House; Frank Carlson, Kar! Mundt, and 
Wallace Bennett in the Senate. 

The Influentials, too, are not altogether united in 
their ideology. But their relative political im- 
munity inclines them to prefer the status quo 
to abrupt changes, and their longevity in office 
promotes a cozy relationship with the interest 
groups that surround state legislatures and Con- 
gress, just as it increases the value of their favors 
to the lobbyists. Finally, as creatures of the legisla- 
tive branch, these men have a natural jealousy of 
the executive, which, together with the other 
factors already mentioned, generally pits them 
against the positive, pragmatic use of governmental 
authority to deal with public problems. 

What this group prizes, and what it basically 
can offer its clientele, is influence, not respon- 
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sibility. The Republican Influentials would rather 
amend a bill—or block it— than pass it. If a 
governor or President from their party is elected, 
their joy, if any, will be muted by the realization 
that they may be forced, in the name of party unity, 
to support legislation they would prefer to oppose. 
Many of them in Congress were frankly miserable 
during the Eisenhower years, just as many Republi- 
cans in the state legislatures are unhappy under 
Republican governors now. 

Even more fundamentally, many of the Republi- 
can Influentials have ceased to believe that their 





party will ever be anything but the opposition 
during their lifetime. The will to win a party vic- 
tory has been drained from them. Many of them 
gave up the struggle when their hero, Robert Taft, 
was denied the nomination in 1952. Goldwater may 
have given them a flicker of life, but his crushing 
defeat just strengthened their belief that the kind of 
Republican Party zhey feel comfortable with will 
never be the majority. 

There are numerous Republican Influentials, but 
the archetype is Senator Dirksen. We will talk 
more about him in just a moment, bur first some 
notice must be taken of a third group, whose mem- 
bers occupy an interesting sort of middle ground 





between the Responsibles and the Influentials. 


I think here of the young activists in the House of 
Representatives, men like Gerald Ford of Michigan, 
Melvin Laird of Wisconsin, and Charles E. Goodell 
of New York. 

These men, because they are young and ambi- 
tious, are spiritually kin to the governors and state 
chairmen who are dissatisfied with the status quo. 
Gerry Ford, like Charlie Halleck before him, 
hankers for a vice presidential nomination, and 
Laird would like to be Speaker of a Republican 
House. . 








But their freedom of action is limited by their 
congressional colleagues; they are subject to the 
pressures and temptations of the influence politics 


of Capitol Hill. When the young activists tried 
to put up a Republican’ plan for medical care for 
the aged, they were balked because many of their 
colleagues were under contrary instructions from 
the AMA. When they have tried to force a for- 
eign policy issue with the Administration, the 
cosy relationship of Dirksen and some other Senate 
Republicans with Lyndon Johnson has interfered. 

I hope I have cited enough examples to indicate 
my view that the split between the Republican 
Responsibles and the Republican Influentials is 
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not wholly one of governors versus Congress, or 
liberals versus conservatives. Mark Hatfield can 
be as responsible a Republican in the Senate, for 
which he is running now, as he has been as governor. 
Conversely, Ronald Reagan does not automatically 
become a Responsible by seeking the governorship. 
No one, I venture, can safely judge what the gentle- 
‘man-actor will turn out to be politically. But as a 
general rule, I think, governors have to be more 
responsible and can exert greater benefit for their 
party than senators. - f 

Thus, it was a matter of regret that good men 
like Thomas Kuchel of California and Clifford P. 
Case of New Jersey chose to stay in the relative 
comfort of a minority role in the Senate rather 
than run for the governorships in their home states. 
Similarly, it is unfortunate for the party, I think, 
that Charles Percy was maneuvered into running 
for the Senate, rather than waiting for another 
crack at the Illinois governorship. But there are 
exceptions to every rule: Mel Laird, a congressman 
and a conservative, is a Responsible in my book 
because he judges ideas by their potential for 
damaging the Democrats and boosting the Republi- 
cans, not by their popularity among the lobbyists. 
And on the other hand, Governor James A. Rhodes 
of Ohio, despite his great personal popularity, has 
not exerted himself significantly to build public 
support for the Republican Party in Ohio or the 
country. 


TWO IN THE MIDDLE 


Besides the House leaders there are two other 
prominent Republicans-in-the-middle: Richard M. 
Nixon and Ray C. Bliss, the chairman of the Repub- 
lican National Committee. Nixon is an equivocal 
figure, successful in every race-he has made for 
legislative office, beaten both times that he ran for a 
post with executive responsibility. Because he still 
wants to be President, his political instincts tell him 
he must support the group trying to expand the 
party’s base. But he has no base himself, except 


` among his old friends in the status quo congressional 


ranks, for whom he can still perform some cam- 
paigning and fund-raising chores. The irony of 
Nixon’s position is that if he runs again for the 
nomination, as he clearly would like to do, he will 
probably have the support of the very men who 
care least whether a Republican is elected President 
and be opposed by the governors, the mayors, and 
the intellectuals. who really think the presidency 
can be won with the right candidate and policies, 
and can do the most to make that possible. 

Bliss is in a somewhat different position. His 
entire commitment as a professional politician is to 
win the big one — the presidency. His instinct 
as well as purpose is to expand the base. But his 
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timidity — particularly his deference toward Dirk- 
sen as the leader of the congressional hierarchy — 
makes him draw back from the very fights that 


would point the party toward its presidential . 


objective and away from the influence politics of 
the permanent Republican minority on Capitol 
Hill. 

One reason for Bliss’s caution is the relative 
weakness of the Republican Responsibles in the 
intraparty battles. There are seventeen Republi- 
can governors, most of them from small states. Of 
the handful of potentially powerful allies, Scranton 
is leaving office this year, Rockefeller is in a 
desperate fight for re-election, and Rhodes of Ohio 
is no friend of Bliss’s. 

Nor are the state chairmen any tower of strength 
to Bliss. An astonishing percentage have not yet 
been through their first election. They don’t 
intimidate anyone. 

By contrast, the Republican Influentials led by 
Dirksen are, though reduced in numbers, secure in 
their posts. Anyone who survived 1964 is likely 
to survive anything, and they have shown no dis- 
position to yield command of party policy making. 
Moreover, they are in control of their own financial 
resources, a point of considerable significance. 
In April, 1964, the National Republican Senatorial 
Committee raised over $400,000 at a single testi- 
monial dinner for Dirksen. In February, 1965, 
they duplicated their success. The lobbyists who 
bought their $500-a-plate tickets were buying access 
to the Influentials — and specifically to Dirksen, 
the most influential Republican of them all. 

Now, influence politics is not restricted to the 
Republicans. It occurred on the Democratic side 
under Majority Leader Lyndon B. Johnson during 
the Eisenhower years, when Bobby Baker, among 
other duties, was a liaison man between the 
lobbyists and the National Democratic Senatorial 
Committee. The crucial difference is. this: The 
Democrats have never fallen so far out of power 
that they have been tempted to abandon their 
pursuit of the presidency; but Republicans have 
been so divorced from the responsibility of ex- 
ecutive power for such an extended period that 
many in their party have resigned thémselves to 
the easy course of influence politics. 


A NO-WIN POLICY? 


Is this unduly harsh on Dirksen and his col- 
leagues? I am certain many of my journalistic 
colleagues will think.so, for in the bloodless con- 
formity of Lyndon Johnson’s Washington, Everett 
Dirksen shines forth as the most delightful, most 
quotable free spirit still functioning. He also hap- 
pens to be about the hardest-working man on 
Capitol Hill and the most skilled legislator. On 


occasions in recent years — as with the civil rights 
bills and the test-ban treaty— he has lent his 
great talents to projects of major national interest. 
But his tremendous influence, I am forced to say, 
is inimical to his party’s welfare. 

His motives in the test-ban and civil rights epi- 
sodes, for example, may have been as pure as the 
day is long. But undeniably, when Dirksen shelves 
“influence politics” for one of his dramatic em- 
braces of “responsibility,” he deposits certain 
“money in the bank” at the White House, for the 
President must always be alert to opportunities 
for trading with the opposition. At least in part 
because of Dirksen’s support for the Administration 
on major foreign policy and legislative issues, the 
White House has carefully pulled its punches in 
several other fights in which Dirksen has staked 
out forthright anti-Administration stands. Thus, 
for a man of Dirksen’s abilities, does “responsibility” 
buy “influence.” 

Dirksen’s overt interventions into Republican 
presidential politics have been misguided, from his 
finger-wagging admonition to nominate Robert 
Taft instead of Dwight Eisenhower in 1952 to his 
velvet-voiced pleading for Barry Goldwater at the 
convention of 1964. 

A deliberate no-win policy? I do not know. But 
it is, I think, unarguable that Dirksen’s political 
influence has risen steadily as the position of the 
Republican Party has declined. He leads thirty-one 
other Republican senators today, two fewer than 
the already depleted group he took command of in 
1959; but he is more quoted by the press and more 
courted by the White House than ever he was 
when General Eisenhower was President. Is it his 
deepest desire to see another Republican in the 
presidency? f 

Dirksen’s desires would be a mere matter of 
academic interest were it not for the fact that he is 
setting priorities for Republican policy making 
today. Who was it, if not Dirksen, who decided 
that the. Senate Republicans would fight a knock- 
down battle against repeal of Section 14(b) of 
the Taft-Hartley Acz. Not, you can be sure, Ray 
Bliss, who saw disaster overtake the Republican 
Party in Ohio in 1958 when pressure from business 
contributors forced GOP candidates for governor 
and senator to endorse a right-to-work referendum 
in the state. Not the governors of Ohio, New York, 
Pennsylvania, and Michigan, the largest jurisdic- 
tions now under Republican administration. 

_ The right-to-work issue is a perfect example of 
the basic opposition between the Republican In- 
fluentials and the Republican Responsibles. The 
whole question is more than a little phony. The 
demonstrable effect of union shop agreements in 
thirty-one states, or their ban in nineteen others, 
on the quality of labor relations in the states is 


much less than-the symbolic importance of right-to- 
work ta certain labor and business executives. 

The labor leaders, whose attitude toward the 
Democratic Party is nearly as selfish and short- 
sighted as some businessmen’s attitude toward the 
Republicans, have pressured incessantly for the 
repeal of 14(b). But President Johnson put a low 
priority on the project, delayed it until the rest 
of his 1965 domestic program was passed, and then 
contrived to say the absolute minimum about the 
issue. Dirksen, on the other hand, made the re- 
tention of 14(b) almost his top objective and or- 
ganized two filibusters on the subject. The reason, 
I suggest, is that Dirksen is playing influence poli- 
tics, while Johnson now is playing the politics of 
party responsibility. 

If the Republicans were to deal respcnsibly with 
labor policy, they would not have to drop their 
opposition to repeal of Section 147b). But instead 
of giving top priority to a phony issue, they would 
concentrate instead on proposing answers to some 
labor problems that actually migh- win their party 
some votes. Why not a Republ:can Party plan 
for avoiding crippling strikes in public service in- 
dustries, such as newspapers and transit systems? 
There zre votes in that issue; in 14(b) the only 
rewards are cash from contributors and the con- 
tinued enmity of organized labor. 


THE SUBURBAN VOTER 


The battle over apportionment shows even more 
clearly zhe undeclared civil war between’ the Re- 
publican Influentials and the Repablican Respon- 
sibles. A political party simply cannot fight the 
population trends and hope to survive. Republi- 
cans have every reason to welcome the flight from 
farm and city to the suburbs; they shouid thrive in 
the suburbs if they can thrive enywhere. How 
they came to be opposed to judicial rulings recog- 
nizing the rights of the suburban voter is almost 
incomprehensible. 

A bit of history is useful. On June 16, 1964, 
the day after the Supreme Court handed down its 
one-man, one-vote ruling, William E. Miller, then 
Republican national chairman and later vice 


_ presidential candidate, was asked to comment. 


Mr. Miller is, Lord knows, anything but an auto- 
matic defender of the Court and anything but a 
liberal. But his comment was: “This [decision] is 
in the national interest and in the Republican 
Party’s interest.” 

Miller was talking on the basis of a carefully 
documented study by the national committee’s 
research division on the political tonsequences of 
malapportionment. Andrew Hacker, the political 
scientist who has made the most painstaking study 
of the subject, later came to the same conclusion: 
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“Republicans would be well-advised to work for the 
equalization of districts; they can only profit by 
such a move.” Both the Hacker study and that 
done by the Republican National Committee staff 
concentrated on congressional districts. But the 
same major point also applies to state legislative 
districts. The areas of most rapid recent growth, 
the areas most underrepresented in the legislatures, 
are the suburbs and smaller ‘cities, where Republi- 
cans should be able to run their best races. 

Just ten days after Miller had accurately stated 
the Republican Party position on one-man, one- 
vote, Dirksen and Representative Halleck, then 
the House Republican leader, issued a statement 
saying they would take the lead in an effort to 
overturn the Court decision. “We Republicans,” 
it said, “believe the historic geographic-population- 
legislative balance which has protected minority 
rights and interests for 175 years, should be main- 
tained.” 

That was the start of what has become the cele- 
brated Dirksen amendment, the most publicized 
issue of the most publicized Republican of them all. 
Whatever the constitutional merits of the argument, 
the Dirksen amendment fight has become a classic 
battle of economic interests. - 

Until the 1964 decision, conservative business 
and farm groups could depend on the malappor- 
tioned legislatures — and particularly their state 
senates — for their leverage against the urban and 
suburban majorities. So long as they could elect 
(or successfully influence) even one third of the 
state senators, they could, under many state con- 
stitutions, exercise a veto power over inimical 
provisions of tax codes, cut the budgets of regulatory 
agencies, or block appointments of unfriendly ad- 
ministrators. It is this veto power, this tool of the 
Influentials, which they are striving to preserve 
through the Dirksen amendment. 

The groups that are fighting the battle include 
employers who want to hold down unemployment 
compensation benefits; truckers who want lenient 
load limits; insurance companies and private utili- 
ties who think that the best regulation is the least 
regulation; farmers who want no minimum wage for 
agricultural workers; and every business with a 
stake in state taxation. 

These groups have no special interest in the 
Republican Party or its future. They have done 
business with anyone from either party who would 
help block progressive legislation and strict regu- 
lation. But through Senator Dirksen, they have 
identified the Republican Party with their last- 
ditch fight against the effects of population change. 

All this, ironically, has happened at a time 
when Bliss and the other Republican Responsibles 
are focusing their efforts on the metropolitan areas. 
Last June, at the first meeting of the Republican 
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National Committee after he became chairman, 
Bliss arranged for William O. Cowger, then mayor 


of Louisville, to speak. Cowger was blunt: “Today, ` 


over 70 percent of Americans live and work within 
the urban areas of our country. By 1980, according 
to the census bureau figures, we will be 90 percent 
urbanized. These are cold, hard facts that should 
be known to every Republican politician. Yet we 
. find many who would fight against more legislative 
representation for the urban areas. They support 
plans that they feel will favor traditional rural 
Republican sections. Just how shortsighted can_we 
really be?” 

In November, 1965, just four months after his 


speech, Cowger proved again the validity of his 


argument. Barred from seeking another term, he 
managed the campaign that elected a Republican 
successor as mayor and re-elected Marlow Cook to 
the chief executive post in Jefferson County (Louis- 
ville and suburbs) by the biggest margin in history. 
The election was remarkable for many things, 
including a near-evéen split among Negroes, who 
had gone 97 percent Democratic a year before. 
But one of the major talking points for Kenneth 
A. Schmied, Cowger’s Republican successor, was 
the fact that he was the man who filed the lawsuit 
that forced the reapportionment of the Kentucky 
legislature. As a result of that reapportionment, 
metropolitan Louisville went from fifteen seats to 
twenty-three seats in the state house and senate. 
Twenty of those seats were contested in 1965; Re- 
publicans won eighteen of them. 

The Louisville-Jefferson County victory is one 
‘that Bliss has cited as a guidepost on the path 
to future Republican successes. But Cowger; de- 
spite. dozens of speeches, letters, and private pleas, 
has not yet begun to budge the Republican Party 
from its disastrous marriage to the Dirksen amend- 
ment. It has been endorsed at least twice in official 
statements since the 1964 platform. 


Will the Republicans ever learn? Will the 
Cowgers, the Blisses, the Romneys, the Evanses, 
and the Scrantons — who want to win and have 
proved they can win — will they have the courage 
and the backing required to assert their voice in 
Republican, policy decisions? Will the men who 
can make Republicanism make sense in the biggest 
cities and biggest states start making it credible 
to the nation? 

I do not know the answer, but I think I know 
where it will be found. Not among the Influentials 
in Congress, who define national Republican doc- 
trine today in the conscious perpetuation of a party 
that has lost its significance to all but the handful 
of lobbyists and interest groups who find it useful 
for their purposes. That Republican Party is a 
party of perpetual opposition. It is an Avis which 
is not trying harder. 

To find a Republican Party with signs of vitality, 
with hope of future success, you must leave Wash- 
ington and go to the states and cities with Repub- 
lican governors and mayors. There, Republican 
Responsibles are broadening public support for 
their party, not by old slogans, but by daily in- 
novation in seeking solutions to the people’s prob- 
lems. f . 

One sign of their success is their own remarkable 
political strength; with one or two exceptions, the 
incumbent Republican governors look almost un- 
beatable this year; several of them have only token 
opposition. A wise political party would recognize 
these men for what they are: the only base on 
which a new party, a Responsible party, can 
be built. But the Republicans have not yet done 
so. 

` To one observer who has been watching the in- 
ternal Republican battle for five years now, the 
choice is clear: It is responsibility or sure extinction. 
I am rooting for the Responsibles, but I am not 
betting on them. 
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The Fight Over Money 


By WALTER PINCUS 


As THE 1966 campaign year began, the Republi- 
can Party was divided financially as well as polit- 
ically. For years, the fiscally minded GOP has 
sought to maintain an orderly system of unified 
fund raising. On the national level, a Republican 
National Finance Committee attempts to operate 
as the sole money-raising arm of the party. In 
turn, it distributes gathered funds to the party’s 
three national political action zroups— the Re- 
publican National Committee, the National Re- 
publican Congressional Gommittee (which supports 
House campaigns), and the National Republican 
Senatorial Committee (which provides money to 
Senate candidates). 

In theory it is a good system. In practice, how- 
ever, it has failed to work since 1961, when the 
Republicans gave up the White Hcuse and the 
finance committee could no longer successfully 
tap the broad financial constituency of the presi- 
dency. Since that time, each political action com- 
mittee has been forced to develop its own financing 
from varying sources. 

Complicating its necessity to raise funds are 
the myriad campaign-fund laws, state and federal, 
aimed at controlling abuses but filled with tempting 
loopholes. Almost all these statutes, particularly 
the federal ones, were passed in response to the 
public clamor which followed revelations of scan- 
dalous fund-raising practices. As desirable as they 
may be in principle, in practice these laws have 
little. relevancy to today’s furd-raising realities 
and result only in almost universal evasion and 
embarrassment on the part of the candidates. 
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Federal law, for example, limits a candidate for 
the House to spending $5000, one seeking a Senate 
seat to $25,000. Since costs of such races these 
days, though varying widely from state to state, 
average out to $40,000 for the House and $200,000 
for the Senate, candidates are forced to establish 
several campaign committees and then swear to a 
statement in their own personal filing that they 
exercise no control over these other groups. 

Similar types of laws apply to the Republican 
and Democratic parties, which, as national political 
committees, are limited each year to raising and 
spending only $3 million. In a presidential year, 
when outlays directed from Washington can go as 
high as $16 million — the 1964 Goldwater total — 
a fistful of separate committees must be formed on 
paper but are run as a single unit in violation of 
federal statute. 

This multiplicity of committees supporting single 
candidates or parties serves to facilitate evasion 
of another statute, one which attempts to limit 
to $5000 the amount any individual can coniribute 
in a calendar year. By giving that amount to each 
of several committees — the professional big givers 
make it $3000 and avoid filing a gift-tax report — 
an individual can easily contribute well abcve the 
statutory limit. 

Business and labor officials who serve as pro- 
fessional campaign fund raisers have over a period 
of time developed a variety of ways to hide con- 
tributions which may be troublesome to recipients. 
The simplest technique is to give cash, always 
useful in campaigns and almost untraceable. For 
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- Goldwater campaign. 
_have.so many given so much for a “candidate who f 


' garnered so, few. votes. All told, some 650,000 
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the more “cautious, there is the loophole in he a 
federal statute ,that permits a fund- -raising com- | 
‘mittee to operate in Washington, D.C., supplying l 


money to a, candidate in one of the fifty states . 


without haying to file a report of its activities. ` 
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That the Golawate! campaign would build on- ` 
this success was inevitable. Direct-mail fund raising ` 
came to the Draft: Goldwater preconvention effort ` 
in the ‘person of Frank Kovac, a dedicated ‘pro--. 
fessional fund raiser who’ left the- Republican Na-, : 


' tional Finance Committee to go with the Arizona! 


: The one: triumph of ‘the. Republican TS in,- 
„tive ‘Arizonan had a strong appeal. ‘A single mail- . 


1964 amid -its - catastrophic political.. defeat was 


Never, it has ‘been said; 


‘its incredible -success in raising money for- the | 


senator. Kovac tailored the Goldwater mailing 


- . effort to’ specific ` groups — doctors, sinall, business- 


men, even ethnic groups — to whom the conserva- 


ing to a list of American Medical Association’t mem- . 


. bers —' obtained free from a drug company —. .. 


Andividuals contributed , to Barry Goldwater, with 


an estimated 560,000 of, them sending in. contribu- 
tions of -$100 or less. ` Direct-mail and television 


appeals, two. techniques hitherto unused for mass 


fund’ raising in°a’ campaign, were résponsible ‘for 


collected within five days before the election. 


drew sevéra] hundred thousand dollars. 


The paradox: of Goldwater-was that he was, as” 


appealing to the big givers.as to the small. During- a) 


- the ‘Eisenhower Administration, the’ Republicans 
‘had developed a special category fot $1000 donors _ 


‘called Republican Associates.’ 


.the. outpouring of small donations ‘that 'rose to'a, / 
péak on election eve. In response.to one half-hour 

appeal and several shorter appeals. by John’ Wayne - 

‘and: Ronald Reagan, more than $2 million .was 


. The Goldwater fund experience was rooted in the . 


diverse paths taken by Republican money ‘raisers 
from 1961. to 1964. Mass: direct-mail - appeals 


_ | were developed by the national committee in 1962 ., 
_ after’ Representative William E. Miller’ became ' 
_ .chairman.. A-friend suggested to William Warner, 


tion— when membership stood at 1700 — the 
Associates.began to drop off. Not even the “‘con- ` 
fidential letters” from party leaders such as Senator: 


‘Everett Dirksen (analyzing Senate prospects),-. ` 


Chairman Miller (viewing the political horizons); ` 
or Senator Kenneth Keating (giving. inside dope. 
at the height'of the Cuban missile crisis} could put 
life into the’ group. But a_$1000-a- plate congres- 


- sional dinner honoring. Goldwater in 1963 was a - 


. sellout, providing enough funds to run the Senate 


GOP campaign group through 1964 and -stil `’ 


* leave a.sizable chunk for the House committee. 


Miller’s top assistant, that ‘he try some letter. solici-” 


_tations for $10 sustaining members,” using lists 
ne patterned to GOP issues. 
- stock price’ drop'— the so-called “Kennedy mar- . 


ket” after the steel price rollback — Warner pur- 


In. ‘the midst of a sharp- - 


‘chased two mailing lists. (for. $2000. apiece) with _ 


65,000. names from East Coast. investment advisory 


i firms and began what was. to develop | into -the 


‘first. successful campaign by a major pE for 


_ small contributions. 


' The first years. were ‘slow, and mailings were. 


i costly. ‘But clever :purchasing of lists enabled“ the 
_ Republicans not only to keep solvent at the national ` 
`.. committee but also to build: up their own! name’ 
‘Gradually, more and: 
_ bigger lists. were’ used. For “$10,000 they got the 
- Hilton. Hotels’ : 


file of sustaining members. 


‘Carte Blanche cardholders.: 


Thus the Goldwater preconvention effort picked 
up a second side to” complement ,Kovac’s ‘active’ 
direct-mail operation. Spearheaded by two New. 
Yorkers, Jeremiah ‘Milbank, Jr.; -and - William., 


» Middendorf II, „who still -serves as- national com: , 


mittee treasurer, a nationwide solicitation of wealthy. - 
conservatives; primarily through telephone blitzes, . 
at key moments, bz ought in ‘a major part of the. 
$5: 75 million spent in winning the. nomination. 

` It was by chance, during the opening days:of the 
Républican ‘convention, that the newest, and per- 
haps’ most.-.imporzant, Goldwater j 
technique was developed. Radio newscaster Fulton 


. Lewis, Jr., broadcast an item to his listeners one ` 


The: ` 


Diners? Club list was tested with good results (at 


~ a'cost of $4000), but when an official of the concern 


raised objections, it was withdrawn. - American 
Express refused outright to sell its cardholder list 
toa political party: 


' San Francisco ` and pointed: out: à drawer stuffed: i 


- mous. 


evening that more funds were needed ‘to assure 
adequate; financing for the senator’s. nomination 
effort. The response to that radio story was enor- 
“One day after the nomination, a Goldwater 
finance aide sat in a Mark Hopkins Hotel suite in ` 


~ with hundreds of letters, each bearing’ a check or- 


‘In 1962, the national gormiti réceived, soine. 


$700, 000 through the direct-mail ‘program. -In 


71963, this rose to $1.1 million, and by: the time of - 


the convention in mid-1964, $1,029,000 had already 
come into the’ national committee from $10. sus- 


s -taining-fund appeals.. 


some bills. “‘And there are more like this seems ; 


“Washington,” | he-said in pleased amazement. 


_ During the fall campaign, sóme 15 million pieces 
of ‘direct: mail were sent out. One- Washington: 
mailer turned out. 2 million letters six weeks running. ’ 
The response in the end was a record- -breaking 


Fk 000 donations ae $5.8 million. 
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After! the 1960. elec- ` 


fund-raising . | 


Every major Goldwater.television program had 
tacked onto it a taped appeal for funds by actor 
Raymond Massey or Goldwater’s national chair- 


. man, Dean Burch. These appeals began to bring 


in so much money that new committees had to be 
established to receive the funds so that the $3 mil- 
lion limitation would not be exceeded. Within the 
Goldwater camp, competition developed over 
which committee the viewers would be asked to 
send their contributions to. The eleventh-hour Rea- 
gan appeal, which drew 
more than $100,000 even 
after Goldwater had 
lost, directed funds: into 
a California-based com- 
mittee despite some ob- 
jections from Washing- 
ton Republicans. 


FUND RAISING, 1965 


By April, 1965, the 
Republican Party had 
resumed its pre-Gold- 
water financial posture. 
The old system of cen- 
tralized fund raising was 
set aside, and each com- 
mittee worked at raising 
its own funds. 

The Senate commit- 
tee, with one $500-a- 
plate dinner honoring 
the increasingly influen- 
tial Dirksen, drew 800 
guests and cleared about 
$380,000, enough to pay 
for the group’s entire 
operation for the year. 
Success of the affair was 
attributed to the healthy 
solicitation effort di- 
rected at Washington 
lobbyists, trade repre- 
sentatives, and corpora- 
tion officials who recognized the Minority Leader’s 
strong influence over legislation. Cigarette, drug, 
trucking, banking, airline, and insurance were 
but a few of the industries whose officials paid 
honor te Dirksen. GOP luminaries and tradi- 
tional party donors were in the m:nority. 

The House committee by April already had 
begun an aggressive direct-mail effort wita the help 
of William Warner, who three years earlier had 
initiated the national committee’s program. In 
addition, the House committee a:so opened an 
ambitious drive for $1000 Boosters, with the promise 
that all funds collected would be placed in a 
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separate fund for use by Republican candidates 
who challenged Democratic incumbents in fifty 
marginal districts. Though none of the members 
of the two GOP Hill committees enjoyed spending 
time at fund raising, their relative success gave 
them a sense of independence from party leaders 
“downtown.” 

This further undermined the two weakest spots 
in Republican financing, the national committee 
itself and its finance committee. With the resigna- 
tion of former General 
Electric president Ralph 
J. Cordiner, who served 
as finance chairman 
during the Goldwater 
campaign, fund-raising 
activities all but ceased. 
Kovac had remained as 
director of the national 


committee’s finances 
| and was at work or- 
A ganizing lists from 
sH among the 650,000 


Goldwater contributors. 
Of the nearly $1 million 
surplus remaining from 
the campaign, the na- 
tional committee con- 
trolled little more than 
$300,000 in its own 
account. 

This then was the fi- 
nancial picture when 
Ray Bliss became chair- 
man of the national 
committee. ` A tough 
professional, Bliss be- 
lieves` in organization 
politics. In Ohio, he 
built his political base 
upon centralized fund 
raising, in which he 
not only coordinated 
and controlled all solici- 
tations but also gov- 
erned distribution of the proceeds. ‘‘His brick- 
by-brick rebuilding of the party,’? an aide says, 
“has got to be cemented together with money.” 

When he came to Washington, Bliss made it clear 
that money was among the first problems he would 
tackle. In June he selected General Lucius D. Clay 
to lead the fight to re-establish the traditional 
centralized GOP fund-raising pattern. Clay’s frst 
unification move- was to take as his executive 
director C. Langhorne Washburn, a New Yorker 
who had run the congressional Booster program 
from its inception. 

The last six months of 1965 saw the first begin- 
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nings of the Clay-Bliss financial effort. A hasty 
appeal to big donors, signed by Clay, drew some 
200 checks of $1000 or more, primarily from the 
Eastern establishment group that sat out the 1964 
election. In October a nationwide series of $100-a- 
plate dinners honoring General Eisenhower on 
his seventy-fifth birthday were held, but proved 
barely profitable for Clay’s organization. The 
presidential name that in 1956 had drawn $4 
million in a similar affair — half of which went to 
the national committee —— last year netted little 
more than $200,000. By the year’s end, it was the 
direct-mail effort with over $1 million in $10 dona- 
tions that kept Bliss’s committee solvent. 

At an executive committee meeting of Clay’s 
finance group last December in Washington’s 
Mayflower Hotel, the three GOP political com- 
mittee chairmen dutifully presented their 1966 
budgets. In the Eisenhower years, this meeting of 
the party’s top moneymen was significant. Last 


December, however, it lasted just a half day. - 


Before it was over, there was both a victory and a 
defeat for the Clay-Bliss unified fund-raising ap- 
proach. The congressional committee chairman, 
Representative Bob Wilson, agreed to merge the 
solicitation for $1000 Booster members with the 
national committee’s request for $1000 Republican 
Associates. However, Senator Thruston Morton, 
chairman of the Senate committee, made it clear 
that despite Clay’s appeal, his group was going 
ahead with plans for a February $500-a-plate 
dinner, similar to last year’s successful one. 

The Senate committee even drew on the national 
committee’s list of prospective donors; Clay was so 
angered that when he sent out his. first 1966 letter 
to his list of 8700 potential $1000 contributors, 
he took a swipe at the Senate group by apologizing 
for the fact that contributors were being bothered 
by more than one request to give to the party. 

Bliss and Clay control both the national com- 
mittee and the finance committee. 
committee, however, is expected to have its hands 
full just raising enough money to pay the costs of 
the expanded activities planned by Bliss for the 
national committee in 1966. A preliminary goal 
of $3.8 million has been set to cover expenses for 
new advertising, research, and minorities programs, 
but to achieve such a goal is difficult. One GOP 
aide said recently, “The only story [Bliss] has to 
raise money is that it will support [Republican] 
House and Senate races, and the Hill committees 
will already be tapping those givers themselves.” 


COMPETITION FROM CONGRESS 


The House committee this year is sending appeals 
‘to a list of 300,000 who contributed to the 1964 
Goldwater campaign but who refused to give last 
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year to the Republican National Committee. Since 
the House group has a more conservative reputation 
and can point to specific legislative issues that 
appeal to such givers, its officials believe this 
solicitation will bring a good return. In addition, 
renewals from last year’s donors combined with 
receipts from assorted interest groups— such as 
almost $10,000 in checks from trucking firm owners 
around the countrv, and bulk contributions from 
the American Medical Association’s political arm, 
AMPAC — make it almost certain that the $1.8 
million operating budget will be covered without 
assistance from Clay’s fund-raising group. 

With that amount, the House group can offer 
$2000 to each GOP incumbent to cover public 
relations expenses — printing or radio and televi- 
sion tape costs— and another $1500 or more for: 
organizational funds to be used back home. In 
addition, the committee employs speech and press- 
release writers along with campaign fieldworkers. 
The fieldworkers double as campaign advisers to 
candidates and reporters to Washington on the 
needs and prospects within individual states. 

Though Clay’s group has assumed responsibility 
for Booster fund raising, distribution of those funds, 
which already total $600,000 and are expected to 
top at least $1 million during this year, remains 
within the organization. No other ‘single reservoir 
of funds carries the political potential of the Booster 
money. Allegiances can be obtained and cemented 
with such funds, as GOP leaders, including Bliss, 
well realize. The promise of $10,000 or more for 
a campaign fund can be decisive in persuading 
someone to run against a Democratic incumbent. 
And for the Republican who made such funds 
available, there is the later repayment in political 
support if the recipient turns out to be a winner. 

Chairman Wilson, Minority Leader Gerald Ford, 
and Representative Melvin Laird, all of whom have 
worked hard promoting the Boosters in more than 
sixty meetings around the country, stand to gain - 
the most from the Booster operation. Even if not 
one Booster candidate wins, these three will have 
made invaluable national contacts which will 
obviously be useful in the future. : 

Through a newly organized research committee, 
House Republicans again are putting together ari 
ad book, called a “Congressional Almanac.” Imi- 
tating the Democrats for the second year in a row, 
the House GOP leaders hope to clear enough 
corporate money to support expanded operations 
of their research division, which assists GOP 
members during the congressional session. The 
choice between attacking the ethics of the 1965 
Democratic book — a highly questionable proce- 
dure — or producing one of their own was decided 
on the ground that the money was more useful 
than making an issue of the book. 





The GOP Senate committee operates in a some- 
what diferent fashion from that of the House, re- 
flecting the informality of its chairman, Serator 
Morton, and its director, Vic Johnson, the sage old 
Bob Taft hand. They concentra:e on providing 
money to candidates. Each Republican Senate 
candidate receives $5000. In addi-ion, incumbents 
up for re-election get an air charge card, and 
depending on how much moncy is available, the 
committee pays for production of radio and televi- 
sion tapes. Operating expenses for this vear, 
pegged at $482,000, will almost all come rom 
the $50G-a-plate dinner. 

The committee has also become a usie with 
interest groups who want to channel funds into 
specific Senate races without causing embarrass- 
ment fcr the recipicnts. For example, in 1964, 
checks from several top Proctor & Gamble execu- 
tives — adding up to $1000 — arrived at commit- 
tee headquarters earmarked for Rebcrt Taft, Jrs 
Ohio campaign. The committee deposited the 
checks and sent one of its own on to Taft to be 


` reported as a contribution from Washington rather 


than from the P & G officials. Later in 1964, 
another group of P & G. checks arrived — totaling 
$500, with each individual check just half the 
amount of the first batch — for distribution ir. the 
same manner. 

Senate Committee Director Johnson and. his 
House counterpart, Jack Mills, bozh serve ancther 
important influential function that goes beyond 
the money they handle directly. Often during a 
campaign year they are consultec by prospective 
donors secking candidates who most need money. 
Years azo, “before income taxes :ook it all,’* the 
white-haired Johnson reminisced recently, he would 
spend a day or two with some of the couniry’s 
wealthiest men, going down lists of Republican 
candidates and making suggestions about where 
$50,000 or more in contributions should be spread. 

Though Goldwater himself no longer appears as 
a major national political force, his name still 


means money for those associated with him in the 


conservative wing of the party. For example, former 
Goldwazer fund raiser Frank Kovec worked in the 
New York City mayoralty race las: year and gath- 
ered mcre than $250,000 for William F. Buckley, 
using Goldwater contributors across the nation. 
The Citizens for Goldwater group in Washington, 
with some $200,000 still remaining from 1964, has 
promised to distribute funds to conservative zan- 
didates this’ fall. Last year, $5000 was sent to 


' lican leaders. 


South Carolina’s Democrat-turned-Republicar Al- - 


bert Watson, and another $5000 went to Senator 
Tower. The group’s determination to support its 
own was illustrated by the $10,00) sen- to former 
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Citizens aide Thomas Van Sickle to support his 
successful race for Young Republican president 
last year. 

Most of the California Goldwater surplus money 
has been used up in a so far unsuccessful effort to 
produce a conservative documentary film for 
nationwide telecasting that would satisfy Repub- 
Almost $100,000, however, went 
not for production costs, but rather in monthly 
fees to PR Counsellors, Incorporated, a Los Angeles 
firm headed by Robert Raisveck, the man who 
produced the Reagan film which raised most of 
the money in the first place. No better reasons 
could be found for eliminating the artificial legal 
limitations on national committee fund raising 
than the manner in which the Goldwater surplus 
funds have been arbitrarily used by these unofficial 
party committees. 

The flow of small contributors apparently no 
longer is just a conservative GOP phenomenon. 
John Lindsay, with a limited mailing program, 
drew some $000 contributors to his costly $2.5 
million mayoralty campaign. He also was successful 
tapping significant big contributors for the bulk of 
his funds. A personal letter from Lindsay’s clever 
campaign director, now deputy mayor, Robert 
Price, to the top members of the 1964 Republicans 
for Johnson committees drew a strong response 
and, $1000 or more from such lost Republicans 
as Henry Ford II. 

Rather than unity, however, campaign funding 
may actually cause serious new splits in 1966. 
Already Clay has privately hinted he may resign 
if the Capitol Hill committees persist in their indi- 
vidual fund-raising programs. And though the 
Booster solicitation has gone to Clay, the prospect 
remains that friction could develop if Bliss attempts 
to influence distribution of the accumulated funds. 

A congressional year, one GOP aide summed up 
recently, is no time to expect a rebuilding of cen- 
tralized party fund raising. ‘‘What’s your bait?” he 
asked. ‘‘Slogans like Republicanism and the free 
enterprise sysiem aren’t going to elect men as dif- 
ferent as Curtis of Nebraska and Hatfield of Oregon. 
Our best bet is Dirksen and 14(b). That’s the 
fat cat’s issue. We’ll get our money for an issue and 
a candidate — not for some cause.” Now that 
14(b), the fight to preserve state right-to-work 
laws, has been won, Hill Republicans have turned 
to legislation delaying the impact of the Supreme 
Court’s one-man, one-vote reapportionment decision 
as their bait for campaign funds. Reapportion- 
ment is a strong issue, not with the wealthy few 
who give $3000 or more, but with the thousands 
of small businessmen and manufacturers who can 
afford $1000 to keep things as they are. 
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The Unhappy Warriors 


BY TOM WICKER 


THE LONG-DISTANCE RUNNER 


Raos MıLnous Nixon, fifty-three, has never 
really stopped running. It seems he is always with 
us — with the powder on the five o’clock shadow, 
the folksy stories, the faint ring of calculation in his 
words, the halo about his head. 

` We know him so well, after all these years, all 
those dramas — the Checkers speech, the vituperous 
campaign of °52, the “dump Nixon” farce staged 
by Harold Stassen in ’56, the First Debate in ’60, 
the bruising loss to Pat Brown in ’62, the frantic 
“stop Goldwater” efforts of 764. He seems almost 


like a figure from another time, “finished”? more- 


often than any other man in American politics, 
often derided, frequently hated. 

Yet the incredible fact is’ that this stubborn, 
yearning man, plunging on in the loneliness of the 
long-distance runner, somehow is out there in front 
of the pack again. Two years ahead of the event, 
* he is the ‘most likely Republican presidential 

nominee for 1968. l 
' His assets are considerable. He is the only large 
figure in the party who is at least acceptable to the 
Goldwater conservatives and who could still be 
swallowed — though with some’ difficulty — by 
the moderates and liberals. The Republicans could 


offer no other candidate, save the hapless Rocke- ` 


feller, with so much experience in government, in 
international affairs, and in national politics. 
Moreover, the indefatigable Nixon has been 


` putting other Republicans, of all persuasions, in, 


"r 


his debt for years now by traveling to their states, 
speaking at their rallies, helping to raise funds for 
their campaigns. The remains of the old Nixon 
party that he controlled so firmly in 1960 are still 
to be found there and there in.the county and city 
organizations. 

With the exception of Goldwater and Rockefel- 
ler, Nixon is the best-known active Republican in . 
the country; he needs no “‘buildup,” no exposure. 
He can simply keep right’on running as he has been 
doing for years, stepping up the pace to campaign 
levels when.the time comes. But that is also his 
liability. Few politicians have so many enemies so 
ready to rise in wrath at their mere appearance; the 
late Sam Rayburn, is said to have approved Lyndon 
Johnson as the vice presidential nominee in 1960 
only after he was convinced that with LBJ on the 

ticket John Kenmedy could defeat “the man who 
called me a traitor.’ 

The Nixon image, it is true, changes with the 
wind; but however it'blows, the man within keeps 
signaling that he is always there. He did not, for 
instance, have to advocate the firing of an admitted - 
Marxist from the Rutgers University faculty when 
he campaigned for Wayne Dumont, Jr., in New 
Jersey in 1965 — but he did, and every old Nixon 
hater instantly heard ‘echoes of his campaign 
against Helen Gahagan Douglas in California in 


°1950. 


At sniffing the wind, Nixon has no: peer; jhe 
attacked inflationary possibilities in, the Johnson 
Administration’s economic program before almost - 
anyone else, did. He has long advocated more 


serious bombardment in Vietnam and now is in 
good position to deplore the long casualty lists that 
will result from bloody jungle warfare against the 


' Viet Gong. On the other hand, a peace movement 


would work against him. 

Nixon’s biggest weakness over the years has been 
a tendency to play too obviously upon the hopes, 
fears, and prejudices of the voters, and to shift his 
ground too rapidly and clumsily; that is why the 
Tricky Dick label has stuck to him for more than 
a decade of hard running. Now he has to stay 
acceptable to the-Goldwaterites without too sharply 
arousing old antagonisms among liberals and 
moderates, and whether he can do that without 
convincing both sides that he is just 2 con man is 
probably the biggest obstacle betwezn him and 
another nomination. 


THE OLD IMPRESARIO 


Everett McKinley Dirksen, seventy, of Illinois is 
the Republican Party’s showiest old impresario, its 
most unclassifiable man, and one of its rare charac- 
ters of charm and originality. With nis thinning, 
tousled gray hair, his soothing basso profundo, and 
his wit and frequent impiety, he is almost a carica- 
ture of the windy politician — and intends to be. 
“The oil can,” he likes to say, “is mightier than the 
sword.” And so it frequently is, in his hands. 

There is nothing empty about oily Cl’ Ev except 
some of his oratory. Shrewd, experienced, worldly 
where lesser men are merely cynical, he could well 
echo Uncle Joe Gannon: “‘I have seen it all before. 
Rain don’t always follow the thunder.” 
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prominent as he is on the front pages, he projects a 
Republicanism of old men, outdated ideas, and 
perpetual negatives. He is by no means always 
outdated or negative, but the memory of his denun- 
ciation of Tom Dewey at the 1952 convention is 
enduring. A caricature of “the politician’? he may 
be; but he also is a caricature of “a Republican,” 
and while that suits his own devious purposes, it 
does not always suit his party’s. 


GLADIATOR 
OF THE EAST 





John Vliet Lindsay, forty-four, is handsome, per- 
sonable, a member of a “new generation of Amer- 
icans,” with an Ivy League education and an ap- 
pearance that does not obliterate the common 
touch. But his campaign for. mayor of New York 
was more dogged and plugging than inspired. 

Nevertheless, Lindsay was elected, and victory is 
everything in American politics. He has shown 
political imagination — in the very fact, for in- 
stance, that he recognized the mayoralty as an 
opportunity and leaped for it; and in such inspira- 


. tions as his return to Harlem the day after his elec- 


It is hard to place Dirksen in the Republican ` 


scheme of things. He is too politicelly sensitive 
to buck Presidents too loudly or too often. One day 
he seems arch-conservative; the next he is leading 
Senate Republicans in support of a civil rights bill 
or the nuclear-test-ban treaty. Indeed, in his cen- 
turies as a Republican, he has been on all sides 
of the fence; an informal check is said to have dis- 
closed that in sixteen years in the House he had 
changed his position on foreign policy sixty-two 
times, on military policy thirty-one times, and on 
farm programs seventy times. The figures may be 
apocryphal, but the inference is accurzte. 

Only two things are really sure about Dirksen. 
He is a power in his party because of his power in 
the Senate and his influence outside it. And he 
can smell a likely winner or a surging issue from 
afar; when he agreed to put Goldwater’s name in 
nomination in 1964, every political observer in the 
country knew the game was over. 

For the Republicans, he is both an asset and a 
liability — asset because of his shrewd leadership 
on such issues as civil rights; liability because, 


’ 


tion to demonstrate that his interest in that area 
and its people was enduring. 

Lindsay has glamour too, and as the object of 
primary attention in the center of the publishing 
and television industries, he is guaranteed fantastic 
“exposure” in the months to come. He may also 
have more than a little bit of luck, which is indis- 


' pensable. in politics. It is hard to see, for instance, 
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how his handling of the great transit strike was par- 
ticularly deft or praiseworthy. Yet in the strike as 
seldom in his campaign he captured the imagina- 
tion of the great city as he struggled against the 
odds and the mess he had inherited. 

A crisis to wrestle with, after all, is always profit- 
able political drama, so long as the hero is not 
ignominiously pinned to the mat. And because of 
the crisis of the cities, Lindsay does have opportun- 
ity, if he can capitalize upon it. 

Anyone who can make headway against the enor- 
mous problems engulfing American cities is bound 
to look like a politician with some of the most 
necessary answers to the challenges of the time. 
Moreover, the problem of the cities is in many ways 
a Negro problem — to provide Negroes with jobs, 
education, a decent life, and some form of integra- 
tion into urban society — and Lindsay demon- 
strated in his campaign the ability to win Negro 
support. There could be no greater asset in Re- 
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‘publican nacional polities at the moment, than `a, 
record of cutting into Democratic majorities amon 
` the minority groups. i T 
i. Thus“Lindsåy` might” well ‘fad. “himself injected: - 
eae into national politics i in 1968, most likely as a vice ~ 
presidential nominee: .A ‘Romney-Lindsay ticket ` 





two ‘major states and two dynamic and: relatively | 
_ fresh candidates. 
"what critical of the Vietnamese war, this. might. con-, 





an | ceivably’ develop into a sort ‘of Republica “peace ee 


eer ticket.’ o” 
west For Lindsay,. 1968 is. -probably’ too’ ‘early, -how-_ 
r: ‘ever, except for the national exposure and:experi-. 


Z encehe would.gain. Most.politicians. think his best 
; course. is to be an excellent mayor, which is more 
easily said‘than done, and to -wait for 1972. One : 
. flaw in that reasoning is that it-might easily, -be the ` 









` “pressures of. political life might thrust him straight 
into a race against Robert F.” ‘Kennedy for: the ` 
. Senate i in 1970; Who neéds that? À aoe 


a 


Mire We. aW. i 


"ALL-AMERICAN BOY 


no 


x Pon ma ca O, 





George Wileken ee ‘fifty-eight, ‘is: awhile 

' Richard Nixon ‘has tried so unsuccessfully. to: bé; the 
, all- Americati boy. ‘Handsonie, vigorous, at. once 
j «clean-cut and. roughhewn,. Romney made`good in 
business, piled up a fortune; married a beautiful 


oF 


~ peak of what most men would have called ‘success,* 





a Michigan.” 


a i The-robust Romney. has’ ‘proved’ a dynamo 'é on the ae 


- speaker’ s platform and at ‘the factory gates; he brings. 


=o to politics a'sort of pounding” evangelism that’can | 


a make a simple homily on the duties of a citizen 
‘sourid like a'call to arms, and the appearance of - 


that bluff ‘honesty, that makes’ ‘Americans think he © 
a ‘what they so. ‘strangely ‘want a politician: to be,- oa 


“above politics.” * 


' Romney has-had a good’ if not spectacular reigh , 
„at Lansing, but in thë Republican Party’ at large he 


~ is ‘widely regarded, in the worst’sense,.‘as “another 
© Eisenhower” —+disdainful of ‘ ‘party politics,” ba> 
`. sically an. ‘independent, suspiciously Sager: ‘to talk’ 
‘about “citizen ‘participation’ < and “nonpartisan `- 
approaches.” This view of him was substantiated ` 


; > when. he repudiated ` Goldwater in 1964 ànd ran. 


on his own, in ects -bothi Romney: campaigns,. 


aoe A . a 


would have “its attractions, for instance, eee 


Since both. men have been some- - 


‘problems of the city that overwhelm Lindsay, rather _ 
‘than’he them; and’ another i is that the unaccountable p 


“woman, reared. an attractive family, and atthe '- 


tufned to. politics , and was ‘elected poyernor of 





„7 the caua Voter would ROE: fe ed from. his- 


speeches and literature that he was ca” Republican : 


is at alls Uses se ony 


Goldwaterites/ probably, never ` will foreive ia 


for turning his back on their hero “in :1964; his ` 


‘Mormon, religion is not universally popular, and © 

his church’s conservative stand ‘on the. racial issue. 

will be used’ against him; and he displayed both.” 

i indecisiveness and ineptitude i in his. own: last-minute ” 
‘stop Goldwater” efforts. 


` 


right manner. At a disastrous néws conference‘ at 


“© where the-national political press was. eagerly sizing - 
. him up, Romney (a) charged ‘that the United States, 
‘was losing to Communism all over the world, but” 
_ was unable ‘to say, or make - ‘anyone understand, - 
why ‘he’ thought so‘and what ought to be; déne. 


k 


everyone in doubt of Sve Uns but the fact. ‘that: 

. he had ducked: ‘the issue.. co 
Romney. has taken. an advanied: EEN ‘on 
\ advil rights, ‘and scored in his best, impassioned 
_: Style when he addressed ‘the Republican convention” 
of 1964 ‘on that subject. Otherwise; what-is known’ 
“ of his views ‘on national and international affairs | 
cY makes him ‘look. much, like ‘what. he iss a, Big. ; 


„Romney can be strangely fuzzy, facie his forth- 


_ the Governors’ Conference in Minneapolis last year; 7“ 


about it, and (b).madeé a statement on legislative `: 
reapportionment - that’ was so opaque.as to leave 


“ Businessman , without” “much é experience outside the’ Si 


vexecutive. suite. + ZO ON ` 

i “Nevertheless, ar impressive eon victory . 
“next fall in the-major state of Michigan‘ will rèin- 

force’his vote-getting record, capture: a lot of. head- “ 

-lines, and give, Romney, a logical reason to seek 
` othe presidential nomination, Hé does not have the, 

aura of the ‘loser and the „demagogue; which clings- 

- to Nixon; but the big question is whether: he has thë ` 


` his assets intò a manng nationwide delegate drive. 
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THE HAMLET 
‘OF. HARRISB UR G 





Wiliam Warren Santis forty. ‘eight; 
enigma of- the Republican Party, thé Hamlet of : 
‘Harrisburg and. all ‘that, a: man who appears-‘o- 
_have- more presidential, qualities and less will -to 
exploit: them than any of his potential-rivals. 

Scranton had `a- ‘brilliant political. career ‘until | 
1964. -Lean, young, attractive, without a, trace. of? 
_ political bombast, he won a term in Congress by -: 

y OO i in _2 Pennsylvania district in era) at. m 


is the` 


x: 


political knowledge, instinct, and nerve to translate, | ` 





same time that John Kennedy was carrying it in 
the presidential election. In 1962, he ran a hard- 
hitting and well-managed campaign to defeat the 
favored mayor of Philadelphia, Richardson Dil- 
worth, for one of the most important governorships 
in the country. 

He looked like a natural, at that point, either 
for President or Vice President, and he was rumored 
to be ‘‘Eisenhower’s boy.” But throughout: 1964, 
like other moderates, he waited for Goldwater to 


collapse, or for Eisenhower to intervene, or for 


something, anything, to happen. When nothing 
did, Scranton leaped into the race too late, with 
too litle chance, and not only lost but looked 


dudicrous doing it. 


Later, he manfully campaigned for the Gold- 
water-Miller ticket, true to a Republican tradition 
that runs as deep in him and his family as their 
bloodlines. His late entry, his fumbling campaign, 
and his ultimate support for Goldwater, however, 
made him look like anything but the man of resolu- 
tion, judgment, and skill people want in the White 
House. 

At the Governors’ Conference last year, Scranton 
seized upon Governor Rockefeller’s announcement 
that he was withdrawing from presidential conten- 
tion to say laconically that he wasn’t much inter- 
ested either. Later in the year, he called reporters 
to Harrisburg to announce that he was going to 
take an active role in Republican politics outside 
the state, but nothing much has happened. 

Inevitably, the impression has grown that Scran- 
ton doesn’t want to be President, can’t make up his 
mind to risk a try for it, or both. Nevertheless, 
he has been an effective governor in a big, complex 
state, a governor with enough courage, for instance, 
to propose and push through a 5 percent sales 
tax. His speech in Baltimore announcirg his pres- 
idential candidacy in 1964 was as incisive and 
hard-hitting as any made in the campaign. 

Scranton has some knowledge cf foreign affairs 
from a hitch in Eisenhower’s State Department, 
has as much executive experience as any other 
Republican, and is conceded to be one of the most 
able men in his party. Against Dilworth — not 
Goldwater — he looked like a tough campaigner 
in the forthright, no-nonsense manner of John 
Kennedy. He does suffer from a somewaat insipid 
television personality. 

Thus, there are still those who count Bill Scranton 
the best hope of the Republican Party. His biggest 
handicap is that when he leaves the -governorship 


‘at the end of this year, he will have no visible 


political base except whatever control he is able 
to retain over the Pennsylvania Republican Party. 
What exasperates most Republicans is their per- 
sistent hunch that the patrician Scranton simply 
does not want to fight for the nomination. 
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POSITIVE THINKER 


Gerald Rudolph Ford, fifty-two, is most of the 
things Ev Dirksen is not. He is bluff, hearty, 
straightforward, a former football star who never 
really got over it, rather consistently conservative, 
almost never to be found in quixotic battles, no 
great shakes as an orator, and about as colorful as 
his hometown of Grand Rapids. 

Ford’s leadership career has been mixed; first, 
he helped Charlie Halleck throw out Joe Martin; 
then he helped throw out Charlie Halleck and be- 
came House. Minority Leader himself. The suspi- 
cion lingers in Washington, however, that the 
éminence grise at his elbow is Representative 
Melvin Laird of Wisconsin, the deceptively bland 
architect of the 1964 Republican platform. Never- 
theless, Ford has the title and the public position. 

In his first year as leader, Ford, with Laird’s 
help, laid down what he called the “constructive 
Republican alternatives policy” (which alphabet- 
minded Democrats quickly shortened to CRAP). 
The idea was to put forward Republican alterna- 
tives to President Johnson’s war on poverty, the 
school’ bill, and so forth, but the troubles became 
legion: the alternatives wére not always construc- 
tive, too many Republicans deserted to the Demo- 
crats, and Ford’s troops were outnumbered anyway. 

On the vital subject of the Vietnamese war, the 
Ford-Laird leadership has undergone a metamor- 
phosis. Last year, they consistently took the line 
that Johnson should press a harder military policy 
but with air power rather than man power; they 
also harped on the idea of a naval blockade of North 
Vietnam. Now they are drawing back from urging 
any Republican policy, while still demanding either 
military or diplomatic “‘success.”? Their current 
belief is that Johnson is stumbling into deep politi- 
cal trouble by pursuing a limited war, and they 
want to be in a position to exploit it without being 
frozen into a single policy. 

Moreover, Ford and Laird were among the first, 
to seize on the “guns or butter” question, opting for 
guns, and they now are in a solid position to oppose 
Mr. Johnson’s request for the restoration of some 
excise taxes and press for a cutback in domestic 
programs instead, and to exploit any tendency 
toward inflation in the economy. : 

Ford has shown an intelligent awareness of some 
of his leadership problems. He is twisting and 
turning to find means— such as the Republican 
reply to the State of the Union message — to thrust 
Republican views through the President’s domina- 
tion of the headlines and into'the public eye. He is 
pushing hard for more and better Republican staff 
work in the important committees, and he has 
brought in some able assistants — Dr. William 
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x ganize, and! then organize some more. 
. takes money, a matter not lost upon the national ` 


Prendergst. ‘for: ingtance, ‘as the House. Republicans’ 
research diréctor.: 


“PARTY PRO 


‘a wt ty 


cai ‘Charles Bliss, ‘Stey eight, “the: ilar 
national chairman, may be in. the peculiar posi-’, 
tion -of having’ less ‘disposable power than he did.. 


when he. was the respected party’ chairman ‘in~ “A 
The na- `` 


the strong ‘Republican state of. Ohio: 
tional “committee -is ‘torn between; factions. and. 
‘leadezs, but Bliss is not: helpless. „A chain-smoking: 


_ Midwestern businessman. who thinks solely in terms. 
` of political “professionalism, he: works diligently to”; 


stay out of the headlines’ and makes a good show of: 
having: no ideology arid no interest~whatever. in| 
issues.:- Privately, he: -probably leans` to the ċon- 
_servative view, but he i is. ‘too old a-hand to see vic-; 
‘tory — the. aim of every good ‘professional = any- 
‘where in Goldwater country.. 

On ithe contrary, the hardworking: Bliss; an í ‘in- 


-articulate-but “perceptive man, is the party’s fore- ` 
` most évangel of the Big. City Strategy > the notion | 
¿ -that Republican hopes must be pinned í on winning... seven years old, any ‘longer ‘has much'chance at the : 


not all but enough of the urban ‘vote, along with’ 


‘the usual “downstate” Republican harvest, to swing | 


the big industrial states out `of- the. ‘Démocratic’ 


be. Party. “‘Lindsay’s performance’ in New York shows . 


‘that it canbe.done; and ‘in.’ Pennsylvania, \for in-s 
stance; a Republican like Senator. Hugh Scott can’ 
win ‘only: -by taking a big share, about: 40 percent, ` 


'- iof ‘the’ Philadelphia vote. 


To ,that end, ‘the- Bliss formula is j ‘organize, or- © 


chairman; dne of his triumphs has been the recruit- ` 
ment of General- Lucius D. Clay. to take e ohera: of 
Républican ‘fund 1 raising. etal 

- Besides organizing, the cities and raising money," L 


' Bliss has. fought: without. much. success, against the- 


proliferation of the para- ‘Republican groups — i the ` 


Free Society. Association on the-right, for instance, 


or Republicans for ‘Progress on the” left — thatiare . 


the inevitable. result of ,bitter Republican faction-. - 
-alism. He js trying to’ provide betier research and: 


public relations services for candidates and: local 
parties, and -he -hopes to influence „the choice `of- 
attractive. young candidates; rather than the staid - 


functionaries for ‘whom the - Republicans all, too 


often have.asked people-to vote... 2: g 


' In one.of. his rare’ ventures into’ the’ “press, Bliss ” 
leaked ‘word last- -year that he was the key man in’ 


- Lindsay’ decision to`run in New. York; -Lindsay,. : 
‘desperately shying. from’ the Republican. label in 


that, Democratie pey deprecated: ‘the’ notion. Bliss, 


` $ -n p . 
phat aay reap? N ney 


ct a 


To do so: 





oe E ‘nonetheless, Was one of the first to send A ecstatic. T 
Above all, he réalizes that his’ : 
; „forces cannot be: ay negative and seat 


3 


“congratulations on his victory. 


>- No national chairman of either party has ‘much. i 


‘influence. .on. the choice of a nominee. Bliss can 
provide, and-has made a start toward, a more effi- `, 
‘cient, soundly oriented’ party structure. Bridging 
‘the pees gap aaa is. Pere biş reach: 


POLAR 
ELEPH AN ts 


“ 





The "Republican Party; burdened with heen 
. fron Abraham | Lincoln’ to George. Humphrey, . 
with such ‘flaming | ideas as balancing ‘the budget 
and such. myths as rugged individualism. and free 


__ enterprise, ' scarcely needs more ‘shades to'haùnt it. > ` 
_ Nevertheless, that.is precisely what-it- has in: ‘Barry w 


Goldwater and Nelson Rockeféller. 
It does; not really matter much that sues Sa 
. living, ‘breathing; able-bodied ‘males, each fifty- .. ` 


+ presidency or exerts any ‘decisive leadership in the 


_ party.. It matters even ‘less that Goldwater is ‘not > ` 


_- nearly: so Far Right as many of his perfervid, follow- i 
_ ers, OT, as, say, , Senator Strom Thurmond of South ‘ 
_ Carolina; or that Rockefeller i is not-so “liberal? as : 
' Senator Jacob: K. Javits and many others. © ; 

” What ‘does - matter is that after. 1964 the- mere’ - 
-name ‘Goldwater makes“liberals shudder. 
stirs up the most dreadful.of Republican memories, `. 
the Landslide, the worst defeat ever absorbed by - 


(a presidential candidate and .a major partys, ‘One: 


of the most inept cempaigners'since Primo Carnera, ` 


- with 'a draw about’ equal to ‘the old St.’ Louis.” 


- Browns’,, thé real Barry shattered „his. own party. ` 
-The name ' Rockefeller awakens. its own awful - 
throbbings i in other Republican breasts. 
` Rockefeller. whose slanderous’ primary. campaigns, 


- „greased the’ way ‘for: Barry’s defeat in 1964? The 


- real Rocky” lost the. presidential nomination twice, a 


and is still the heavy. in a divorce and remarriage, .- 
reckoned as worse political : liabilities than close. `- 


friendship with Mao Tse-tung. `- - 
Nevertheless, the polar extremes of the Republi- ; 
can Party today, the symbolic figures on its right 


old businessmen, corporation lawyers, and party ~ and. left, ‘the Myths on, the opposite banks of the ` 


continuing gap in the middle of the’ party are the 
. legends, of-Barry:Goldwater and Nelson Rockefeller. - 


: It isbetween the ideas they have:come to represent ae 


that the party’s other leaders’ must operate and 
mediate, and. ‘while,’ those ` ideas . persist — néver 
_mind what‘happens to the flesh — the per: 


` split remains a ‘ramage fact. 
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` - Bulldozers cut my-lawn. All these 


sure as my father’s naite and graye,’ 
"as warts, as games, as a scraped shin. 
I had six dogs’ and every one 


. was. killed i in traffic. I knew wnere 


' It snatched the plate. A- whiff of gas ~ 


‘TALKING MYSELF TO SLEEP E 
E AT ONE MORE HILTON | 


r l Tn ns, My father'died. My father’s house ` 
by John Ciardi a ' ` fell out of any real estate. 6 
e T a ete "+s" My dogs lie buried where time was- 
As T PER . a o Í a ae stiff river flows, called Exit Nine. l 
Why should I mind? It isn *t mine. 
I have the way I think I live. 
The doors of'my expense account . 


I have a country | but no town. 
Home ran away from me. My trees . 
ripped up their white, roots ard lay es i _ open like arms when I arrive. 

' There i is no, cloud I cannot. mount: 
-are data toward some sentimeat, = `- and sip good bourbon as I ride. 


like „money: God knows where it went. = My father’s house is Hilton-wide. - = 


Therewas a house as sure as time, - - i Yi : What are old dog bones? Were my trees. 


_, still standing, would I really care? 
sure as trees for me to climb,’ ` What’s the right name for this*disease 


sure as behave and misbehave. of wishing they might still be there 


’ "> sure’ as lamb stew, sure as sin, l | >’. if I went back, though I will ‘not 


and never meant to? — Smash the pot, 
There was a house, a chicken zun, . als the windows blow whe doen: 
a garden, guilt, a rocking chai>. I am‘not and méan not to be 

what I was once. I have two shores 


five hours apart, soon to be three. 


-theix graves were onte. Now Pm not sure. .- And home is anywhere between. 


Roses used them for manure. = |, S0, ‘Sure as the airport limousine, |. 


Theré’ was a house early and’ lete: _ sure as credit, sure as a drink, + 


One day there came an overpass. , as the best steak you ever ad, — 
It snatched the stew right off my plate., 
= it’s good enough. ‘At least not bad. 


blew up the house like a freak wind. Better than dog bones and lamb stew. 


_ I wonder if I really mind. ; i e : : ©  It'does. Or it will: have to do. 


t 


“Bi i. cae . = 


me * when time still flowed, where nowa slate - 


: as thinking — when there’s time to’ think —°. ° 
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| OPERA performance. the worlds of theates and 
“music ‘meet, and our constant fascination with ` 
‘opera may. be due to the, tension between these two , 


worlds, which in my opinion are irreconcilable. 


_ Where vocal ‘opulence: and the overpowering pas- 


sion of great singing dominate, dramatic action ` 


usually takes second place, and: where drama is _- 


- stressed, singing ranks second. Rarely are the dra- 
matic and musical elements in balance. 

What are the differentes between a. totally şuc- 

‘cessful symphony anda perfect opera?. A symphony 


is composed throughout on one level of intensity; 


an opera has high points or “set piecés”. which 
‘often determine the success or failure of the. work. - 
` A set piece is an aria, a`duet, ensemble, chorus, or. 
any other combination of voices -and instruments 
which in classical scores has a well-defined begin- 
ning and ‘ending. ` These highlights are used for 


“dramatic 'clirriaxes:'a declaration of love in “Celeste ` 


Aïda”; a conflict between two clashing protagonists ` 


in the Forzd duet; a moment of repose before further | 


strife, as in.the sextet in Lucia. ; 

Wagner used not only arias and duets (which in 
opera correspond to the: ‘soliloquy and the dialogue 
in theater), but ensembles. We find them in the: 
early. scores, like Tannhäuser and Lohengrin, and as’ 
late’ as Meistersinger in the famous finale of Act I 

-and ‘the quintetiof Act III. Even in Gétterdém- 


ERICH LEINSDORF | 


` 


Sound Versus Fury 


The Boston Symphony's. conductor, . long a conductor of opera at 
the New York Met, talks in this second of two articles about opera’ s i i 

buill-in P TE belween singing and acting, belween egos and 
talents — and the fascinating problems these creole for performers, 
“conductors, directors, and opera-goers. 


merung, Act II, there`is a.chorus scene and a fine 
“trio. In a suécessful operatic work highlights are 
indispensable; and I believe that one reason for 
the lack of popularity: of Rheingold and Falstaff,-in 


spite of their remarkable scores, is the absence of- 


set pieces. ' 
The passages between the set pieces are y used as 


“. musical fill-in for the action between climaxes. 
: This connective material can be ‘in the form of 


spoken dialogue or recitative. Spoken dialogue is 


used in many German operas —‘Seraglio, The Magic - 


Flute, Fidelio, Weber’s Der Freischiitz, the works of 


' Lortzing — and in some French operas, ‘intended 


. operas, Figaro, 


‘and neither Verdi, 


for the Opéra-Comique. 
recitative. 

Mozart used: secco recitative in his three Italian 
Don Giovanm, and Cosi fan Tutte. 
This proved to be the very finest musical solution, 
Wagner, nor, Puccini ever 
equaled it. In operas where the orchestra plays 
constantly, there is no way of concealing the thin- 


The Italians always use 


` ness of the musical fabric in thosé scenes which 


advance the action between inspired music pieces. 
How grèat a solution the secco recitative was has 


- been confirmed by Stravinsky, who adopted it for 
` The Rakes Progress. The music of the secco recita- 


tive may be' insignificant in itself, yet it. is sufficient 
in pitch and organization so that the spectator is 
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not forced to switch his entire receptivity. ‘There is z ` 


no feeling that the music has stopped. It prattles 
on attractively. with rapidly sung. text and some 


“supporting chords from.a clavier, allowing, as we 


see in Mozart, for the greatest variety — sometimes 
intermixed with accompanying recitative, some- 
times ending in a cadence, and sometimes leading 
into the next number without any break. The 


-secco recitative permits the’ words to be as clearly 


“ understood as if they were spoken, and yet avoids 
.. spoken dialogue, which has proved unsatisfactory’ 
‘to the performer as well as from the standpoint of 


the opera’s unity. 


Singers hate spoken dialogue. Projection of the 


singing voice differs greatly from taat.of the speak- ` 


ing voice. ‘When singers speak’ onstage for any 
length of time, they usually get hodrse and are 
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bees loved and admired for a nee ‘time, and per- 
haps we should. try “the original version again, 


although the dialogue , form was restored in two 


- German cities in. 1928 and 1938, in’ Vienna i in 1937, 


and shelved later in n favor of. the + version with reci- 
tative. 


so 
r 


©) sae is probably the most hazardous of 


‘all careers; those who choose it must alternate be- 


tween hours“ of strenuous, exacting, spotlighted 


. work and periods of complete rest. Only the excep- 


unable to sing. This may partly explain why the’ . 


Italians never tolerated dialogue in their operas. 
But beyond the discomfort of the performer, there 
are aesthetic reasons that show dialogue to be the 
least satisfactory way of propelling the “action. 
The constant stopping and starting, of the music 
makes it impossible for an act to build’ steadily 
toward a climax. It is like a flight punctuated by 
several . intermediate stops. 
never got off the ground” is a phrase which often 


applies when, after three or four minutes of aria or, 
duet, the music stops, and singers switch from sing- 


ing to speaking. The orchestra is silent, while the 


tional, sturdy, careful,:and healthy types last. 
Most tenors are short. Most dramatic sopranos 
are tall and full. To match a couple passionately 
in love — Radames and Aida, Riccardo and 
Amelia, Tosca and Cavaradossi, Siegfried and 
Briinnhilde, Walther and Eva — with such diverse 
physiques will defy the. efforts of .a De Sica or a 
Tyrone Guthrie. Germany has always been pro- 
duction-minded, while Italy and America have 


“stressed musical values first. The works of Verdi and 


“Tae performance ~ 


audience must shift its receptive antennae; -even a ' 


theater’s acoustics ‘rarely favor both music’ ‘and 


speech, ‘since their Prema are cea oppo- 


site. o : 


I believe’ that the use of Spoken dialogue't is one of 


„the reasons why Seragli¢ and The Magic Flute are 


not as popular as Figaro and Don Giovanni; that it 
has affected Fidelio; and that, it explains why the 
original Carmen was not as great a SUCCESS as the. 
later version with recitative.. ` 


Wagner need grand and beautiful dramatic voices, 
and thus they are being cast in America and Italy. 
‘But the present lord of Bayreuth, Wieland Wagner, © 


.the composer’s grandson, has placed his lot with 


the dramatic side, and so casts his German produc- 


_tions with fine actors and stresses their physical 


appearance. 

Of course, it can be’ disastrous to cast solely for 
vocal standards, as seems to have been the case with 
the first performance of Traviata in Venice on March 


-6, 1853. Verdi’s laconic report of that failure of 


-his work is celebrated: “La Traviata last- nighi a 


‘fiasco. ' 


‘Is it my fault or the singers’? Time will 


show.” What happened was that the prima donna 


Blame “and curses galore have TEA heaped on 


Guiraud, who composed the Carmen recitatives after 
Bizet’s death, yet the opera in its original run in 


Paris was not successful. It had forty-eight perform- 


ances but did not fill the house; after four or five 
performances, it was almost taken off. All this 


changed in Vienna in 1875, when.the work attained” 


an absolute triumph. T he change is, attributed to 
various disconnected events, such as the composer’s 
death after a scandal, but never to the basic artistic 
reason that a work of such passionate intensity may 
have been hampered by ‘spoken dialogue in the 
original, For decades now Carmez has enthralled 


audiences young and old, naive and sophisticated ; `) 


by 1940 it had been given 2200 times in - Paris, 
500. times in Brussels, translated into Japanese, 
Hebrew, Lithuanian, Flemish, Croatian, Bulgarian, 
and several more languages. 


‘still intrigued by. their problems. 


was ŝo rotund and bovine that no audience could 
possibly imagine her as La Dame aux Camélias. 

- Since I was a teen-ager I have known singers of 
all varieties, calibers, and backgrounds, and I am 
Their unique 
position.in the musical profession stems from physi- 
cal endowments: a larynx and vocal chords ca- 
pable of performing in extreme ranges. When it 
so happens that this physical capability is found’in a 
person who also: possesses musical and dramatic 


- talents, we get such great singing actors and 


By now the work has - 


actresses as Ezio Pinza, Lotte Lehmann, Maria 
Jeritza, and Erik Schmedes. But these are rare. 


‘While the ballet dancer can be trained from earliest 


childhood, thus spreading professional preparation 
over many years and allowing enough time for 
simultaneous general learning, . the singer cannot 
even begin to train professionally until physically 
adult and past vocal mutation. 

The selection of singers is ultimately determined 


‘so much by the presence of sheer vocal magnetism, 


quite independent of other artistic faculties, that the 
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teaching of singing has been and still is a puzzle. 


opera singers need the grand costumes of past 


It has been my experience that nobody can predict _ 


how well a voice coach will do with a pupil. Singers 


keep going to coaches for their entire careers, since ' 


it is impossible to control the correct emission of 
one’s own voice. Yet singing is the only performing 
art where untutored, uncultured, and even: un- 
musical people-can obtain a high degree of inter- 


national recognition, -great financial reward, and. | 


enthusiastic support just as long as they ponies 
a certain type of audience appeal. 


One of my most cherished experiences was my 


encounter, approximately thirty years ago, with one 
` of the greatest singing actors of that. day, Mariano 


Stabile, a consummate artist, who knew ‘his roles to: 


perfection. He was not endowed with an out- 
standingly beautiful voice, but he did not need it 
-for the character roles he played. ‘He once asked 


periods, the makeup, and the gestures fadinenally 
associated with operatic emphasis. ves 


To recruiting of opera singers is different from 
most talent-scouting. Novices are expected to know 
several roles within their voice range. This re-. 


` quires. early. judgment- from teachers and coaches, 


because a soprano is not necessarily able to sing all 


. soprano roles. You might put a variant on Gertrude 


me to help him prepare a‘new piece; imagine my - 


surprise when I found that he could not read music 
and had never learned it. Yet many singers of 
great potential have come from the lower middle 
class. The reasons are simple: higher types of edu- 
cation instill in early youth a kind of controlled 
behavior, or what one likes to call repressions, -not 


conducive to performing ecstatic music for paying | 


audiences. Indeed; some of the best singers are to 
' be found in -underdeveloped countries and under- 
privileged. groups. 

` In my youth, the Vienna Opera could not have 
‘functioned with a first-rate roster if it were not for 


the Balkan nationals, some of whom were still half- , 


savage in manner, appearance, and general be- 


havior.. Some stars who come from lowly origins 
and arrive young on a dazzling summit find them- 
selves overeating, overdrinking, and overspending. 
They deteriorate and quickly lose the abilities that 
brought them success. They disappear. as they 
came, with the rapidity of a comet. 

But we must remember that opera appeals largely 
to the senses. When a voice “does something” 
people, response and reward assume fabulous ats 
portions. Musicians, stage directors, and managers 
are stumped, unable to reconcile the total person- 
ality of some subnormal half savage with the adu- 
Tation of the crowd. But in-our mass culture it is 
understandable that an enthusiastic and curious 
public does’ not particularly care if a Corelli is 
ludicrously costumed in a style long out of date; 
nor does his acting matter as long as he sings. He 
knows and the audience knows that he has a “some- 
thing’? which other tenors have not, which tends to 
make things at times maddeningly difficult, at times 
very funny, but never dull. 

Few successful opera singers can transfer their 


Stein, saying, SA soprano is not a. soprano is not a 
soprano.” There is the light soprano who can sing 
the Page in The Masked Ball but not Violetta in. 
La Traviata; there is- the lyric'who sings Mimi but . 
somehow cannot manage the Countess in Figaro, - 
which she ought to be able to do by the rules of the - 
book. Equally real is the soprano who does a fine - 
Countess only to be sadly miscast as Mimi. There 
is the dramatic soprano who can sing Tosca but : 
not Turandot. -And so it goes. Some roles are sung, 
by sopranos and mezzo-soprands: Octavian, Cheru- 
bino, Santuzza, Brangäne. To recognize in the 
voice Of a, nineteen-year-old or twenty-year-old 
what type of role is suitable and which operas should 
be prepared demands.extraordinary astuteness,, ` 
One of the more common failings is to permit or 
encourage the early study of dramatically demand- ` 
ing roles. The young voice — and by young I mean 
between the ages of. twenty-five and thirty-five — 
should not be permitted to sing any role on the 
heavy side of the repertory. What heaviness signifies 


is frequently misunderstood. Most singers believe. . ` 


that an abundance of high notes means a heavy - 
role; what really matters is how: much middle- 
range. singing is asked for and how heavy the tex- 
ture of the accompanying instrumentation is. Since: - 
most singers and singing teachers never see a full 


orchestral score, they judge from the. „piano version, . 255 


and there the biggest errors are committed. 

In their egotism ahd. dreams of big parts, novices 
are frequently led ‘to try audition material not 
suited to their voices. Six or seven years ago a 
soprano called me prior to an audition for the Met. 
I was at that time music consultant to the general 
manager, and I knew that we were looking rather’ 
desperately for a young singer who could under-. 


study Elsa in Lohengrin for the next season. ‘The ' 


young soprano had sung Elsa in some German 
opera houses, so I advised her to select her. first 
offering from Lohengrin. She replied that she would” 
have thought “Pace, pace” from-La Forza-del Destino 


: might be better. I was horror-struck, and explained 


` magic to the concert platform. Neither Pinza nor - 


` Jeritza was a recitalist of note, although Lotte Leh- 
“mann was as gifted for lieder as for opera. Most 


oz 


to her that the Metropolitan, with `a Tebaldi, a 

Stella, a Milanov (Leontyne, Pricéwas not.yet with 

the Met), was no place to try out with a Verdi.. 
Came the day and tie Koit. The tired. and not 
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meXico 


is a winter suntan, bright white beaches and warm blue bays, 
fashionable cities, so near and yet so foreign. 
There’s more to do in Mexico. 
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Who cares about 


providing warmth extending years 
as life begins... as life matures... 





Advanced incubator, sealed with a new G-E silicone, keeps Patients recover faster and live extra years as a result of new intensive 
constant temperature so vital to premature babies. Now a delicate care in hospitals. A G-E cardiac monitor, for example, can keep 24-hour 
thermostat can sense the tiniest changes in infant's body heat. ratch on heart patients, summon help at least sign of trouble. 


saving minutes 
when life’s at stake? 


General Electric 
cares 


(and we're trying 
to make it easier for doctors 
to perform their miracles) 


People have come to expect the 
impossible from doctors. More 
often than not, they get it. 

Medical advances in the past 
20 years have been greater than 
in the past 20 centuries. Back of 
these modern miracles is medi- 
cine’s increasing use of ideas 
from many sources of science 
and engineering. General Elec- 
tric is one of these sources. 

G-E computers, for example, 
are storing medical knowledge 
that no human memory could 
contain. And it can be tapped by 
doctors in seconds for use in di- 
agnosis and treatment. 

X-ray is no longer a one-at-a- 
time picture device. Now G-E 
equipment gives doctors a con- 
tinuous X-ray “motion picture.” 

Closed-circuit television helps 
nurses watch over more patients. 
It helps doctors in different cities 
confer on cases. And it’s a hospi- 
tal training aid as it monitors 
operations. 

Ideas like these (and the ones 
at left) come from teamwork 
between physicians and G-E 
scientists and engineers. And 
more new ideas are on the way. 

They should be just what the 
doctor ordered. 





Ambulance intern with G-E 2-way radio alerts hospital d 
emergency team for critical case. And with pocket FM radio receivers 
doctors can be paged throughout an entire hospital complex. Progress fs Our Most Important Product 
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Above: The 38,645 ton Below, left: Moonlight strolling on the promenade 
deck of the s.s. Nieuw Amsterdam, 36,982 tons 


flagship s.s. Rotterdam 


For simple luxury, sail First Class 
to Europe on Holland-America Line. 


At Holland-America Line, we be- 
lieve if you're going to spend your 
good money on a First Class trip to 
Europe you ought to get absolutely 
luxurious treatment all the way. 

And with us, you get it. 

But our idea of luxury is maybe 
a little different from what you 
might expect of one of the largest 
steamship lines in the world, like 
Holland-America. 

It's simple luxury. 

Our cuisine, for example, is as 


Sail a Happy Ship 


good as the finest European restau- 
rants. But we translate our menus 
so you can understand them. 

Our service is prompt, and very, 
very efficient. But friendly. 

Our cabin attendants will run 
when you ring. And stay away 
when you don’t. 

Our orchestras know all the la- 
test discotheque tunes. But their 
favorites are the old favorites. 

And while you’re welcome to 
dress for dinner, the service will be 


1 eects! 
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Below, right: Dinner in one of the s.s. 
Rotterdam’s luxurious dining salons 


just as good if you don't. 

If our kind of luxury makes sense 
to you, then why not find out more 
about us? 

Ask a travel agent about our fre- 
quent sailings from New York to 
England, France and other Euro- 
pean ports. 

Choose from the “Big Three”: 
the Rotterdam, Nieuw Amsterdam, 
or the Statendam. They're all lux- 
urious. 

Simply luxurious, of course. 


=- Holland-America Line 


Write Dept. C-103, Pier 40, North River, New York, N.Y. 10014 
All ships under Netherlands registry. 





exactly patient audio judges were sitting in, the. 


vast, empty auditorium after the long rehearsals 
had ended. The lady entered, and as usual, Mr. 


- Bing, after a greeting, asked, “And what-will you” 





sing first, Miss W ?”?, to which she replied, “I 
would like to sing ‘Pace, pace’ from La Forza.” Thus 
ended her dreams of singing with the Met.’ 

Some candidates barely get through their debuts 
before retiring to a more-sympathetic occupation. 


.A'sad stery of hopes unfulfilled happèned years ago 


in San Francisco. The Bohemian Grove is an illus- 
trious club where-at.a certain social eventa member 
of San Francisco’s police force sang in a splendid 
heavy tenor voice. Some of the Bohemians who 
were present that evening were opera patrons. 


` They urged the then general director of the San 


Francisco Opera, the late Gaetano Merola, to take 
this young man under his wing-and agreed -to col- 
lect the’ means to pay for his training. Maestro 
Merola sent the policeman to- Milan for six 


_ months’ intensive study, meanwhile scheduling his 


debut as Canio for the next opera season in the fall. 

That year I went to San Francisco as guest con- 
ductor, and upon my arrival in lare August found 
the usually genial and well-balanced’ Merola much 
harassed and worried, mainly over: his new tenor, 


who had returned from six months in Milan as un-` 


prepared. for-Canio as when he had left California. 


‘He was evidently so ecstatic at being without his 


wife and many children that his Milanese studies 
were devoted to the sampling of the cuisine, the 
cellar, and the purchasable pulchritude. The voice 


and music coaches had seen little of him, and now - 


Merola was taking him through the role every day. 
Worst of all, the patrons and eponim couldn't be 
told the truth: 

Came the dress rehearsal, and expectation as well 
as curiosity ran high. The little troupe entered the 
stage with Canio on the cart beating the drum, the 
fellow nervous as a cat. On his third drumbeat, 
the tense power of the police-trained muscles got 


~ the better of him, and the drumstick with Canio’s 


arm went through both drumheads, creating .an 
uproar among the several hundred invited onlook- 
ers. The rest of that event was so disastrous that 
a second, emergency dress rehearsal had to be 
scheduled. 

Somehow the fellow was shepherded through a 
pretty dreadful debut; he constantly sang flat, and 
couldn’t act even in rudimentary fashion. The 
natural beauty and strength of the voice just were 


_not to be channeled or trained. By the following 


Easter he was back on his motorcycle. _ 


An travel has had a tremendous impact, upon 
operatic productions ENCE WREES, and it shows in 
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performance. Ali music, with the exception of the 
recital, is played in’ ensemble, and can achieve 


_ excellence only when individuals are made into a 


team. Working together means phrasing in una- 
nimity; it requires ‘identical principles of inter- 
pretation, a constant give and take, lead and. follow, 
and refinements which together make for a sensitive 
and truly polished performance. Words should be 
pronounced identically, attacks and releases should 
be uniform, ideas of rubato, dynamics, or general 
delivery should all be coordinated. These demands . 
can be met only -if sufficient rehearsals. are held. 
In opera, there must be not only musical rehearsals 
but dramatic rehearsals as well. Costuming, move- 
ment, interpretation, interplay of characters, place= 
ment of lights can be developed and perfected only 
in many days of rehearsal. But singers who are in 
international demand’ might haye performances 
scheduled ‘on three different days of a single week 
in cities 3000 miles away from each other. These 
singing stars will- not stay long enough with any 
opera company, either in Europe or America, to 
allow development of an ensemble with great voices. 
_No one dreams anymore of such a permanent 
ensemble, but even the temporary ensemble has 
become a fantasy. Companies that function on the 
principles of overall style and perfect performance 
have to ‘content themselves with good, but not 
great singers who won’t be asked to the interna- 


. tional opera houses, and with good conductors who 


are content to remain at one post. Even stage diréc- 
tors of international caliber are willing to supervise 
only the opening phases of a production; they then 
go elsewhere and leave to second-string managers 
the task of refresher rehearsals and the preparation. 
of understudies. - 

While these second-string managers may have 
the entire production book and every diagram 
sketch in their heads, they can never muster the 
authority of the original production director. 

How to keep all the elements of a new opera pro- 
duction together beyond five or seven performances 


. is well-nigh insoluble, and I am convinced that the 
- solution does not lie merely in large sums of money. 


Ra 


The pressure of appearing all over the world com- 
pels great singers to accept engagements every- 
where and yet to dwell nowhere. The American 
public would fare much better if it cared less about 
international singing stars. Our general mentality 
in the United States, however, favors the outstand- 
ing “name.” Wed rather tell our card partners or 
golf companions that we’ve heard Callas than dis- 
cuss in depth a work or a performance that has a 
cast of unknowns. 

The importance of good ensemble playing can be 
seen from a letter written'in 1935 by Wilhelm Furt- 
wängler to Felix Weingartner, then director of the 
Vienna Opera. 
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. When an opera freshly prepared by one conductor has 
to be led by a substitute just to keep the repertory- 
going, there is no real objection to that system as long as 
.the deputy has heard all rehearsals, knows the tempi 
and the intentions,iand feels the ‘obligation: to carry on 
the musical work in the same spirit, particularly. if the, 
original conductor comes back to. his task again. Yet- 
this is not the case when you take over Tannhauser., ` 
which has been prepared by me. You cannot, will not, 
and may-not, considering who you are, carry on my 

* ‘performance, but you will naturally replace it with your ° 

_ own, which indeed must be the reason. why you. want - 
to conduct that production i in the first place. Therefore: 
it is absolutely impossible’ that the production alter; ` 
nately conducted by you and by me would be the same, ` 


’ because each of us would have to‘have new rehearsals S 


on account of our different individual ways. That : 
„indeed must have been clear to you when you fook~. .. 
over:the opera, as it is in general completely unprece- `- 
© dented that the first director of an opera House takes - 
over the conducting chores of a production which: 


s another has prepared. I ask you ‘therefore not to count 


on me in the future as conductor of that Tannhauser 


in Vienna. [My translation.] tz . ah © eS 


“Recently I chatted, with a well-known tenor who 


' resides in Switzerland, has no permanent affiliation, : 


but sings in every theater and with every. company 
that invites him and can pay his fee. He reported 
statistics on his appearances over the past few years 
with the Vienna State Opera, which is considered . 
one of the four or five top companies in the world. 

He had sung over a hundred performances in that: 


- house without having gone:through a single orchés- ` 


tra rehearsal, which means that the, only prepara- 
tion for.his performances was some run-through | 


_ with piano accompaniment. He mentioned. having ~ 


sung Otello sixteen times under nine different con-. 
ductors.’ It is fair to assume, considering ‘the rarity , 
of alternate tenors who might have sung Otello, 
that those nine conductors, or at.least eight of the: 
nine, never had'an orchestra rehearsal for-their own” 
overall musical interpretation. 


- This’ musical shortchanging is paralleléd even ` 


more glaringly by staging ` ‘deficiencies.. Lights ' are 
set in any production for automatic- ‘cues, but new, 


‘members of the cast are rehearsed usually on re- 


hearsal stages without lights or costumes or makeup. 


_ People of, different stature, complexion, and tem- 


perament -are fitted into an existing. production 


with a minimum of preparation, and it is not at áll . 
„rare to find. a singer entering on the wrong- side of 
. the stagezor missing the spot. ‘An opera lasting two 


hours. or more consists. of thousands of details, 
which cannot be learned by ever the most talented, 


‘ 


‘on’ substitute . stages, often with - ‘partners who’ are - 





unwilling to.rehearse over and over again. 


Conductors; also, even though. they may have thie ; 





_greatėst nostalgia for ‘opera, are reluctant -to tie `` 
“themselves too-closely to it.. Thus we find that new 


productions are conducted for a handful of per- 
formances by ‘a. prominent. conductor, who then 
turns the podium over to someone, else to carry on 


~ the work. This is unfair to the idea ‘of ensemble and 
„unjust to’ the- public: , ‘But the star system is here to 


stay because too many people in all countries, are 


-deeply addicted to it. 


‘There is a. lot to be said for ‘the’ Star avatar, i 


èspeçially as long as the, yield of. publicly successful 


- contemporary works is as meager'as it has been for 


“the. past few generations. 
indeed a permanent. battleground between forces: , 


And the’ opera house. is 


contending’ for control.- In nineteenth-century_ 


_ Italy the individual impresario was-the undisputed 


` boss. 
a became: the leaders in. ‘détermining]| how a production * 
` was to be „staged and rehearsed.’ ‘Later, opera 


‘Verdi and. other ‘successful composers. then 


entered-the age of singing ‘stars. When the great: 
personalities’ ofa Mahler or a Toscanini ‘took ‘hold: 


` of a company,’ the former in Vienna between 1897 


and -1907 ‘and the latter. at Milan’s La. Scala in’ 
1920, singing. stars did not ride as high’ as they a 
ùnder more tractable directors: . i 

The latest contender for command of the operatic 


` stagé is the producers or stage director; his biggest. 


strides have been made, not unnaturally; in Ger- 


many, which, possesses many theaters and the most. 
modern. technical apparatus but not, the: greatest 
vocalists. 
younger opera companies, eager to produce opera 


- without the capricious and disruptive disturbance 


caused by singing stars. Some great stage- directors 


‘have achieved unified productions: with protag- 


onists of stellar.caliber without having to compro- 


` mise. ` In the long run, however, it is fair to say that 


‘a production of a great opera where the contending `. 
. elements -have been fused into a homogeneous 


the great stage directors like Walter Felsenstein. or 


° great conductors like Toscanini have done’ their 


finest work with casts of nonstar singers. 
- The rarest of all theater experiences, however, is 


whole: great musical interpretation, great staging, 


oes singing. -Those of us who go to watch per-, 


facile’ singer in one, two; or three days.of working ` 


“90 


formances for the fortieth time do so for two rea-' 
sons: 
youth wheri we first encountered the beloved.works, 


‘and to ‘fulfill a dream- of a perfect’ performance 


where all the elements of opera combine to make | 
for a complete rendition.’ . 


Staging’ first is the party: line ‘for’ the ' 


he 


„to relive -the thrilling experiences of our ^` 





AN EVICTION OF WHALES 


by WESLEY MARX 


The last major breeding ground of the great gray 
whale may soon be destroyed if Mexican salt harvesters 
and a New York financier have their way. Telling the 
story is Californian Wesley Marz, a free-lance jour- 
nalist with a special interest in wildlife conservation 


and domestic politics. 


Baa Cauirornia dangles boldly from the south- 
western extreme of the continental United States, 


.a geological dagger that plunges into the Pa- 


cific and splits the ocean apart from the Gulf of 
California and northern Mexico. The Sebastian 
Vizcaino Desert covers the middle of this dagger 
(160 niles longer than the Italian boot) like rust. 
This desert helps make Baja California one of Mex- 
ico’s least populated regions. 

Ye: the desert manages to host one small com- 
munity, a prosperous one at that. Guerrero Negro 
is surrounded by the source of its prosperity, giant. 
solar salt ponds that stretch out of sight like snow- 
covered prairies. The ocean is pumped into these 
ponds and baked into salt crystals by the. desert 
sun. The yellow trucks of Exportadora de Sal haul 
the salt harvest to Guerrero Negro’s largest struc- 
ture, a lengthy salt conveyor belt set on a network of 
iron stilts. This conveyor belt feeds the salt harvest 
into the holds of ships that dock in the modest 
Guerrero Negro Harbor. 

With the salt ponds extending farther into the 
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Vizcaino Desert and promising: more prosperity, 
Guerrero Negro suddenly finds itself shackled by 
the very nature of its harbor. The shallow sand 
shoals prevent the entrance of large tankers that 
could more efficiently haul away the ever increasing 
salt harvest. An ocean lagoon and an offshore 
island now provide a most ambitious means of 
breaking this economic shackle. Protected deep 
waters off Cedros Island could accommodate super- 
tankers with a draft of fifty feet. A fleet of plodding 
barges could transfer the salt harvest from Guerrero 
Negro Harbor to this prospective island anchorage, 
but Scammon Lagoon, about five miles to the south 
of Guerrero Negro, lies closer to Cedros. Ex- 
portadora de Sal now plans to dredge this con- - 
venient lagoon into a salt-barge channel. The 
lagoon-island harbor network will mean more 
prosperity for Guerrero Negro and the usurpation 
of one of the last major breeding grounds of the gray 
whale, which will face the threat of extinction not 
only through loss of life but also through loss of 
living space. f 

Scientists are not sure of all the reasons that 
attract the gray, a large whale species forty tons in 
weight and up to fifty feet in length, to Scammon, 
but they feel they know the main reasons. To begin | 
with, the lagoon is of a size to accommodate the 
2000 or so whales that come annually; a narrow 
ocean entrance expands into a body of water some 
35 miles long and up to 11 miles wide and 120 
feet deep. Instead of a lagoon, this vast and sol- 
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` E appes the gray whales succeed in making ‘this 


a enables: him- to ‘ 
ac "motion. 
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oe _ thrust, his ponderous head out of- the Water to ` 
` breathe. Explains Dr. Théodore- Walker- of Scripps . » 
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-emn body of. wáter résémbles a hiai séa : that? 
’ . would merge with the sky. except ‘for a thin desert 


` horizon. Yet *the lagoon, despite its size, remains 
- as placid: as its counterpart in a. ‘municipal park.. 
. This is important to ‘a ‘pregnant whale, who- must” 
teach her one-ton. ‘baby to, breathe and swim‘ im-. 


. mediately: upon birth; This task. is hard’ enough , 
in the lagoon; amidst ‘the: swells’ of; the Open ocean, 


it becomes quite. formidable. © ` a 7 i 


_ In. addition to: sizé, and’ placidiess;. the, ‘lagoon: & 
offers the gray ‘whale séclusion. Man-made intru, . 


sion has caused thé gray to desert ancient breeding | 
- grounds. In Scammon,.the grays -have enjoyed a 


natural . solitude’ protected: by: the _lagoon’s very, f 


z rémoteness and inace ipuy to man, — at least | up 
‘to the present... 


The whales that enter ‘this ee aes (agen: a- 


“corne all the way from their choice feeding’ grounds. 


` miles, or. 12,000 miles ‘round trip.. Despite ‘their 


“a Doassive | ‘bulk, restricted vision" (whales can’t even. 


` see their tails), impotent sensé of smell; and finicky l 


~magnificent migration, year: after year. 


E ka E giles af ocean and Ao of time.’ In. the a. 
lead áré the'pregnant whales, setting a pace of.about’ ©", 
100 miles, a day. <This ‘informal procession passes... -. . 


` Islands; and trails along” the‘coast of British Colum- -` i 


through, the, Chukchi and Bėring Seas before. the 





` cold- waters stiffen to ice, loops around the. Aleutian o |.‘ 


bia.. Occasionally some: “members of the procession ` 


pause to rub‘their'bartiaclé-encrusted torsos agait 


_. prisms ‘in the’ light of. the ocean sun. Soon yachis- 


_ men out-of San Francisco can watch some. whales. 


K exchange’: taps? with’ their front stabilizer flippers. 


:The migrating gray’s ability ‘to overcome such’ “ 


': natural deficiencies, testifies eloquently ‘to his ‘adap- i 


tive nature. -Beċausé his chief diet, small shrimplike w, 


. amphipods, exists, in pasture-sized climps only in’ 


z i ore waters, the .gray lives largely: off his- own 
. blubber. during - the eight-month. ‘migration and - 
= - u .. breeding périod.” (This feat of consuiniptive ‘metabo-, 
-7 ¥.lism"becomes all ‘the. more impressive: in a whale - | 
“carrying - a baby.)- To ‘make. -up for deficiencies in 
“\sight and smell, the Bray’ utilizes a -batlike’sense- of |° 


: “hearing .and ` organic ‘sonar .(echo sounding) ‘that - 
‘see? through „sound ae navigate. 
+ the- northern Pacific Ocean: 

Whale. hydrodynamics | Consists ora an economy ‘of 


„The huge . bulk is streamlined | into an is 
E -elongated exclamation : point with such friction-frée : : 


‘features, as: recessed” nipples and réproductive or- . 


* ‘gans..: : The ‘streamlined whale;has his‘nostrils,on the `` se 
“i spout a minor geyser of condensed breath, and slip::"-- 
. silently ‘back “beneath -the blue cover- -of the lagoon. : 477 
And then; but fifteen yards-away, without warning,--"}:- 
a sonorous exhalation sounds, like:the whoosh ‘of +` 


` “top ‘of his: head. As a result,. he. doesn’t have: to; 


`. Institution ‘of Oceanography, “The. whale comes 


i up- from -the “depths `to- breathe like a jet coming. . 


Too 


e Ypa ao 


“down to land, everything timed so: that only the 


{Blowhole breaks through the surface.” The whale’s’. 


fan-shaped. paddle, the, flukes, - drives this stream- -- 


„lined body at speeds of ùp: ‘to fifteen: ‘knots, a. good: a 

; Pace for: any large ship.: ' y ; 
‘Equipped with ‘a keen Sense ‘of hearing, ‘superb ; 

the ; : 


= hydoddyn nia. and ‘organic ‘food ‘storage, 
- Arctic-grazing. grays head for their desert birthplace 


ee à N =. Lae 


à 


Gn nid- September, followed, for a short” time by -~ 
Ke white’ snowbirds that gorge on “their leavings. The 
~ grays: Arré a i loos; sragen, lot in migration, spe E 


` 92" ae . 


weeks. 


By late December, this. raintiow-plumed proces- 


sounding: of ‘submerged sandbars; - Like phantom 


beaches,- these submerged: bars trip up the offshore’. 
swells.and create a surf in.the midst of the. rolling ` 2 
These. bars. guard the entrance -tọ the . 
` placid lagoons of Baja California.and tell ‘the, gray. a 
. whales that“ they have. reached theif birthplace. ..* > 


blue sea. 


doe Pee site 


My 


` T gr ays; have: hee “major Sedh aen San 
Ignacio Lagoon, the: lagoon channels’. ini Magda. °-” 


:, the anchor chains of a Canadian: lightship.. se el 2 
‘By November, the ‘procession. passes: within sight- : 

‘of -Cape. Flattery, a; lonely Washington State, head- `, 

land. ‘Countless blows,.or . “plumes”? -forin’ rainbow Se 


= Since” these exchanges ‘occur between’ males “äng - 
éligible females, they are regarded as love pr The a 

i . taps- ‘resound for miles... 47 one 
‘iin thé Arctic Ocean, a” migration ‘of. some :6000.. -`~ 
“sion. ‘tightens ` ‘up and passés in review off: ‘Point - 

‘Loma, ‘a Sam Diego headiand, over a ‘period of three 
, About three hundred- miles south of Point `- 
oS Loma, the lead’ pregnant’ whales come within echo- ` 


lena Bay, and Scammon’ Lagoon. ‘Scammon, at- ` 


„tracts the largest numbers approximately _ 2000... o: 
_.,’ During January and- February ‘they are so; profuse aes 
. that“their constant. blows endow the’ lagoon- with... a 
‘-a-built-in- sprinkler system.‘ If you‘yenture into this -` 
whale lagoon in.a boat; you find that the whales... 
_ become navigational. hazards. In the néar distance, 


a 


a ‘glistening rubbery’ hull. will rend the-calm waters, ' 


m 


a steam press, 'and-a blowhole emerges spéwing like a 
© a volcanic island. “A cloud of vapor vanishes,- -Expos-’ a 


‘les’ trails -the ‘submerging: blowhole. 


oe 


_ing thè two.dark pits that mark the nosirils; and. a `. | 
` long grayish-black. hull.crusted with knobby. barna- ~ 
You watch; 
i 7 Footed in ‘amazement, ‘as, the. mere. ‘backbone: of a: 
` whale ‘instantly cuts everything i in the World down .* ots 
„to size. - And then, to the rear, <a smallèr blowhole® -` ; 
.. emerges, - spouts, and ‘sounds- 
clone the lead. of its nother. © 71i = Ay 
Sometimes a-whale’s mighty forward: iorso will nee 
shoot ‘out of the water like a, metal Pe and „then; 4 


A newborn eat “is zo 





topple in an explosion of foam. This maneuver 
is‘called “breaching.” Another whale will emerge 
from the lagoon depths in what is callec a “spy 
hop” .as casually as a cobra from a basket. His 
lower jaw unhinges like a drawbridge, and the des- 
ert sky becomes pinioned in his open jaws. Then 
the jaws close slowly on the sky, and the head 
sinks back beneath the water. 

`The terms that designate these impressive ma- 
neuvers are merely descriptive. Scientists do not 
claim to know what, if anything, is being accom- 
plished. Some scientists speculate that the ma- 
neuvers are a form of’male chauvinism since they 
occur repeatedly in one narrow neck of the lagoon. 
This particular neck of water, referred to by scien- 
tists as the Fornication Hole, is where whales mate. 
Here whale taps thunder, and whale heads collide 
affectionately. In the midst of the foreplay, the 
male’s eight-foot penis emerges from its recessed 
pocket. The courting pair then merge close to the 
surface and begin revolving like a cumbersome 
lathe. Whales are polygamous, and a high level of 
activity is maintained in the mating area. . 

When an impregnated female returns to Scam- 
mon the following year, she passes through the 
Fornication Hole with a one-ton baby in her womb. 
She cruises into more spacious waters called the 
Nursery. Gulls, which congregate to feast on the 
afterbirth, indicate to human observers when the 
underwater birth has occurred. In a frenzied 
cloud of white feathers, a new mother will lift her 
head clear of the water. On top is the baby, some 
fifteen feet long. The mother’s head submerges 
and re-emerges with the baby whale perched in the 
same place. The mother is teaching her newborn to 
breathe. Otherwise, two round-trip migrations, 
24,000 miles in all, will go for naught. After a while, 
the calf will nestle close to its mother’s underside 
near the surface.. The recessed nipples form an 
airtight connection with the calf’s mouth which 
shuts out the salt water. To expedite the feeding, 
the calf does not suck. The mother squirts a 
gallon or two of milk down the calf?s throat. 

After six weeks in the Nursery, the mother leaves 
Scammon, trailed by her calf, who will be weaned 
in the amphipod pastures of the Arctic Ocean. It 
will be the first of many migrations for this baby 
whale. How many is not known hecause- scientists 
do not know how long whales live. 

The gray’s affinity for coastal waters, in particular 
a desert-flanked lagoon, is unique in whaledom. 
Other large whale species steer clear of coastal 
waters; upon leaving the freezing polar seas in the 
fall, they seek out island sanctuaries — the Azores, 
Malagasy, Melanesia, New Zealand — io breed in 
uninhabited inlets and atolls. Precisely because of 
its affinity for coastal waters, the gray now faces 
eviction from its breeding ground. 
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In the nineteenth century, Yankee whalers ven- 
tured into the open seas to track down the big blub- 
ber whales, following creatures faster and larger than 
their own ships through icy gales, dead calms, and 
uncharted waters. Then, in 1857, a captain aboard 
the whaling brig Boston stumbled upon something 
he never dared dream of, a lagoon packed with. 
whales. Besides bestowing his name on the lagoon, 
Captain Charles Scammon commenced the “ducks 
in the pond” slaughter that made gray whaling 
uneconomical within five years. From a pre-whal- 
ing population of some 30,000, the grays had de- 
scended to ‘‘no more than a few dozen,” according 
to one San Diego -naturalist who missed their 
lordly procession off Point Loma in the 1930s. 

In 1938, the International Convention for the 
Regulation of Whaling instituted a voluntary 
method of conservation quotas on whale kills. But 
the convention accorded the gray a special status in. 
recognition of its plundered condition. “It is for- 
bidden to take or kill gray whales except when the 
meat and products of such whales are to be used 
exclusively. for local consumption by the abo- 
rigines.” : 

With Scammon Lagoon off limits to whaling 
captains, the grays have brought their population 
level up to an estimated 6000. But the beneficent 
clause of the International Convention only protects 
the gray from commercial killing. It does not pro- 
tect his vital living space, and thus the gray once 
again faces the threat of ultimate extinction. 


I. ScammMon Lacoon is uniquely tailored to the 
needs of the gray whale, the Vizcaino Desert is 
uniquely tailored to the requirements of a solar salt 
complex. These requirements are a surplus of 
cheap flatland, a scarcity of rainfall, access to saline- 
rich ocean water, and proximity to markets. In 
meeting the first three requirements, the Vizcaino 
Desert more than makes up for the lack of the last. 
As a result, Exportadora de Sal, less than seven 
years old, arleady exports to the world annually a 
million tons of glistening crystals that become indus- 
trial seasoning for fish curing, meat packing, hice 
tanning, rubber reclaiming, paper bleaching, oil 
refining, sewage sterilization, and weed eradication. 
Exportadora could become one of the world’s 
largest salt manufacturers if supertankers in the 
100,000-ton class could haul away the solar salt 
harvest. Such high-volume hauling would, reduce 
Exportadora’s long-distance transportation costs to 
world markets. And thus, construction on the am- 
bitious lagoon-island ‘harbor is scheduled to begin 


‘during 1966, in time to greet the gray whales in 


the 1967, breeding season. The solar salt ponds 
can then stretch even farther into the Vizcaino 












commodate ‘his iron ore tankers. 
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D Desert are in. ee encircle pnd: perhaps penetrate 
. the- tidelarids of Scammon Lagoon. 


Exportadora, which spent $16 million ‘to. con- 
struct the saltworks complex, will- -spend. an ‘addi- 
tional “$20 million to, realize the- expansion ‘plans. 
The prime obstacle to such ambitious plans ordi- 
narily „would be financing, but, not.in Exporta- 


dora’s case. Exportadora i is an affiliaté of National -. ~ 
Bulk: Carriers; Incorporated, of theUnited States, 
- which ‘in. turn is controlled by D.: K. Ludwig of 
New . York: City.. Besides owning: outright the . .. 
world’s pioneer. fleet of supertankers, Mr. Ludwig be 


owns three deepwater: dredges. ` Mr. ‘Ludwig. 
dredged ‘the. Orinoco’ River in Venezuela’ to’ac-. 
. Recently, he 
wanted to dredge a twelve- mile channel through 


. „the Everglades.country of Dade County, Florida.- 


The dredged-up portion ‘of Everglades, some 45 
million cubic yards in all, would provide earth’ fill 
for the, site of a petrochemical-harbor complex, 


` But Mr. Ludwig could not obtain a zoning variance ~~ 
Wildlife . groups ‘and- 


for such ' nature-moving. 
Miami tourist: ‘interests, rallied by resident author 


Philip Wylie, successfully protested that the price of ` ` 
` the channel project would be the scenic beauty and.. 


abundant life.of the Everglades. « 
“ON obody i in Guerrero Negro is protesting the possi- 
ble «price. of the salt-barge channel and lagoon- 


loading dock, perhaps because ` the community’s, - - 
: hornes,. shops, and. gypsum roads. are owned -by — 


Exportadora, which built Guerrero. Negro in con- 
junction with the. solar ‘salt facilities. 


return. from the “extinct and vanishing” category, 
the company plans are the beginning of the’end. 


Sich’ a scientific premonition is based on the. na-. 


ture ‘of the Whale anda reading of past. history. 
The whale’s craving for seclusion, such as that 
offered by Scammon: Lagoon, is,no mere. fetish. 


` In. “seeing” through sound, whales can, be tem- ; 


porarily- blinded by distracting noises;.such as the 
hum of a.ship’s screws, the moan of. harbor dredges, 
the clatter: of loading docks. The | “grays demon- 


`> strated their low tolerance to the’ noisy activity ‘of 
¿ man a hundred. years ago by deserting. San Diego | 


‘Bay as-a ‘breeding ground when San. Diego was 


not much larger than Guerrero Negro and much, 
. less industrious. 
. mond. Gilmore, conductor of a gray whale. census - 


A hundred years fater; Dr.. Ray- 


for the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, sees the 


-whale’s. low tolerancé to noise re-enacted in Mag-- 
dalena „Bay, . where increasing fishing boat traffic . 
'.- causes the “gray whales to consort in numibers only f 
‘in: the ‘inaccessible tributaries.” 

Other -scientists who follow the. -gray whale, i 
_ such as Dr. Walker of Scripps and Ford Wilke of 


Fish and Wildlife’ s marine mammal. laboratory i in 


But to scien- 
'„ tists who faithfully trek’ to Scammon Lagoon each ` 
_ ,January’to study the gray and document its valiant |. 
‘ - lagoon whales, whether or not they know ‘they are” 


Seattle, voice similar concern over Exportadora’ Taa 


expansion plans.’ To these; men, an- ‘eviction, of 


t 


whales . from „a barge- -busy | Scammon iş ‘quite: 


‘possible; either -over a gradual period’ of time - . 
-or suddenly. Faced with a continuing takeover: of _ 
“its breeding lagoons ‘in Baja California, thé gray 


would ‘have to find new coastal breeding grourids, | on 


compete with other whale, species for island breed- 


ing grounds, or breed ‘on the open. ocean. : The un- - 
certainty of: such, adaptation intensifies. scientific j 


-concern. 
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Ta population recovery of the gray whale and’, 


its ‘affinity for Scammon Lagoon give -scientists an 


f opportunity: to study the’ largest of the living mam-. 


mals in an, almost. unbelievable pondlike atmo- `. 


sensitivity. Dr. 


Lagoon with an electronic - harpoon, a harpoon 


„crew, and a swift outboard.” Unfortunately, Dr. ` 


White’s harpoon ‘crew ‘drifted between a mother 


. whale and her calf, and the mother nearly. stove in 


the crew’s.boat with a’ flick of her- flukes. 


‘Scammon Lagoon also attracts ‘acoustical physi: 


cists, armed -with buoy hydrophones, who seek to 
record .and' identify whale sounds: 


from a submarine sound,' and this is not a: good 
situation, either for the Navy or thé whale. ‘But the 


being bugged, tend .to remain:silent in the’ vicinity 
of buoy hydrophones: ‘Submarines go'silent when 


they are being spied upon,” suggests Dr. Walker, f 
“why not whales??? © ~ °: 

Dr. Walker, who-studies whale Hehavion. utilizes: ‘ 
-a‘rowboat topped with ‘a plywood forecastle. that 
looks‘as if it were. recruited from the rental stock of, - A 
å park“pond. With the motion of the lagoon ‘tidal. - 
‘current, Dr. Walker likes to creep up on a. forty- 


five-foot-long’. whale until thé whale’s, occasional 
blow virtually clouds in, Walker’s Ark. “Creeping a 
whale” gives Dr. Walker intimate glimpses of bull 
whales mapping and cow whales nursing, but un- 
nerves guest’ observers, including: “myself, 


freight train. | 


He:set off for Scammon . 


` sphére. Théir efforts to date have largely. been con- à 
-fined tọ testing, and.. often discarding, . techniques: : 
“designed to overcome thë 'whale’s.siże and surprising ` 
Paul Dudley White, the noted ` 
` heart‘ specialist, thought-it would be nice to record 
‘the heartbeat of a whale. 


It seems’ that: ° 
_the U.S: Navy cannot always - -tella whale sound ’ 


whos | 
have seen whales’ pa beneath the’ Ark like a silent 


‘As a scientific’ whale’ abecrvatory, Scammon pi 


Lagoon could in time become the place where the: 


whales reveal their innermost natural secrets, to. 


- man. Asa general whale observatory; Scammion 
„Lagoon could ‘become the place where the gray.’ 


whale displays its grandeur to a world public. Al- 


‘ready the gray is a major tourist attraction in ah. 


x 


area where the competition is pretty hectic, south-. 


ern California. Each December, the National Park 
Service operates the world’s pioneer whale observa- 
tory on strategic Point Loma. In addition, -threé 
San Diego sport-fishing firms operate “whale 
hunt” boats, which put passengers “practically out 
on the backs of whales,” ‘according to Dr. Walker. 
These passengers pay just to see the backs and-blows 
of whales. Yet 300 miles to the south, they could 
be seeing whales breaching, spy hopping, sleeping, 
nursing, and mating; just from the shoreline. 

As roads and modest tourist accommodations 
penetrate Baja California’s scenic . remoteness, 
Scammon Lagoon could achieve its potential as a 
world-famous whale observatory — :f it were rig- 
orously supervised. Governed properly, Scammon 
Lagoon might well function as both a salt-barge 
channel and a whale observatory. While scientists 
know that whales have a low tolerance for man- 
made activity, they do not yet know the threshold’ 
levels of this tolerance. If threshold levels could be 
established through a program of yearly monitor- 
ing at Scammon, regulations on. barging activity 
might be formulated. .That the gray whales occupy 
Scammon but two months of the year could facili- 
tate acceptance of such regulations. 

Unfortunately, the one body with the authority to’ 
implement such a program of preservation and real- 
ize Scammon Lagoon’s potential as a whale ob- 
servatory shows no ‘interest in doing so. For when 
the government of Mexico thinks of Scammon 
Lagoon, it thinks of Exportadora de Sal, not whales. 
To a country striving to improve the loz of its peo- 
ple, Exportadora has colonized a previously barren 
region, installed an ocean harbor, created an im- 
portant export commodity, made Mexico the third 
leading salt producer among the developing coun- 
tries of Latin America, Africa, and Asia, and now 
promises to make Mexico a leading salt producer 
among developed nations as well. 

Unlike Dade County, Florida, Mexico shows no 
inclination to interfere with the visions of Mr. 
Ludwig. Conservation in a developed nation is dif- 
ficult enough to achieve; in a developing nation, it 
is an even more trying task. Just as it was in San 
Diego a century ago, the. plight of the gray whales 
is totally obscured by immediate considerations of 
economic development. 

Although it was a signatory to the International 
Convention that protects the grays, Mexico is seri- 
ously considering opening up whaling on the grays 
in the winter of 1967. In fact, last summer the 
Mexican Bureau of ‘Fisheries asked for, and re- 
ceived, bids for a whaling station that would‘con- 
vert lagoon whales into oil and whale steaks. While 
inopportune from the viewpoint of the convention 
or conservation, such a prospective whaling station 
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would be quite opportune from the viewpoint of a 


‘quick financial killing. Two firms from a large . 


whaling nation, Japan (also a signatory to the Inter- 
national Convention), are among the eager bidders 
to construct and operate the, whaling station, even 
though the gray whale stocks are not of a size to 
assure a long commercial life for the station. 
-Mexico’s economic ambition thus becomes joined 
with all the other forces that are bearing down on ` 
the gray whales of Scammon Lagoon with the in- 
tensity of a conspiracy — the worldwide industrial 
appetite for salt, the solar salt qualities of the Viz- 
caino Desert, the business acumen-of D. K. Ludwig, 
the evolution of supertankers, the muscular tech- 
nology of deepwater dredging, the weakness: of 
whaling conservation. The main ally of the whales, 
inaccessibility, is quickly. crumbling before these: 
forces. Only man-himself can provide the protec-. 
tion’ that inaccessibility once, provided, and such 
protection is not, forthcoming despite the very: real 
benefits that would accrue to man. As long as this 


` remains- the case, the survival of the gray whale will 


- life of marine mammals. 


be in doubt. Dr. ‘Gilmore; who has watched the 
grays recover from one form of decimation, regret- 
fully concludes, “The gray whale is a relict species 
in a shrinking environment.” 

That other large whales’ steer clear of coastal 
waters is no guarantee that man’s industrious nature 
will bypass their island breeding grounds in a 
“shrinking environment.” Smaller members of the 
marine mammal family also face the threat of ex- 
tinction.’ The U.S. Navy utilizes San Miguel 
Island as a “danger zone’? — that is, a punching 
bag for missile salvos. This small, isolated island off 
southern California happens to be a last major 
American haunt of the sea elephant, a two-ton edi- 
tion' of a seal. Like the gray whale, the sea elephant 
was once hunted to near extinction. Like the gray 
whale, the sea elephant recovered from the “van- 
ishing’ category through prohibitions on com- ' 
mercial killing. Like the gray whale, the sea ele- 
phant now faces eviction from a vital breeding 
ground. 

The threat of'such evictions will occur with 
increasing frequency until international forms of 
protection preserve the living space as well as the 
This is a large order. Be- 
cause of the whale’s. oceanwide migration habits, 
such protection will require the cooperation of 
nations at all levels of economic development and 
conservation management. But without such or- 
ganized foresight, whales will follow the bufalo, 
the mountain gorilla, and the bald eagle to extinc- 
tion. It seems inconceivable, but so is’ the very 
existence of a whale — even when you see one 
emerge from the que: waters of Scammon Lagoon 


“ina gallant spy hop: - 
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THE NEIGHBORS 
An Atlantic “First” 
by STEPHEN DIXON 


Slephen Dizon is a twenly-nine-year-old New Yorker, 
currenily a Creative Writing Fellow at Stanford 


University. A 1958 graduate of CCNY, Mr. Dizon ` 


is at work on a novel and-a collection of short stories. 


This is his first major publication. 


M: Samuels — you in? It’s only me, so open 


up.” 

Bert Samuels glanced up from the financial 
section of the New York Times. He leaned forward, 
carefully listening, as the singsong voice behind 
the thick door to his apartment still insisted it was 
his next-door neighbor, Anna Kornman. 


“Mr. Samuels, Pm telling you, it isn’t the city - 


or real estate people; it’s Anna Kornman.” 

He stood up and placed his ear against the door. 
He had no doubt who it was, her ugly foreign 
voice being about as recognizable as any he’d 


ever known. It’s just that he thought she might © 


not be alone, that she really might have those 


people she.mentioned along with her. 

‘What do you want?” he asked. “And who is 
it I hear out there with you?” 

“Hear? What do you hear? There’s nobody 
with me. And then I got some real important 
news to tell you.” — 

“So tell.” So 

“Not behind the door I won’t. What do you 
take me for?” : - 

“Sure the police aren’t waiting with you to 
„grab me?” | pee 
“Grab you? Look, this is America, isn’t it?” 

_ He opened the door, stuck his head into the hall- 

’ way as Anna calmly walked in, and looked both 
ways. Satisfied she was alone, he slammed the 
door. A sheet of loose plaster, jarred by the im- 
pact, fell from the ceiling and splattered when it 
hit the floor. 


I never saw before.” 
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“Excuse, me,” he said, looking up at the peeling 
strips of plaster and paint that still hung from the 
ceiling. 

“Excuse you I should. say. You think I was the 


Gestapo or something the way you act.”. 


` “Just trying to be cautious.” . 
“Yeah, but to slam and look around like: that 


“I know what Pm doing. And as for that cheap 
plastering job, well that’s just one more thing you 
got to expect from piker landlords.’ He bent 
down, wriggled his shoulders till he heard one 
bone crack against the other, and shoveled the 
yellow-streaked pieces of ceiling into his palm and 
dumped it in a large unused ashtray on an end 
table. “Now tell me,” brushing his hands, “whats 
this urgent thing you got to speak about, because 
Pm very busy.” - 

“You sit around here doing nothing all day and 
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you call that busy? Well, just remember I made 
this trip for your benefit.” 

“Pm sorry,” he said wearily, anxious to know 
what she had to say. “Now what is it?” 

“Nothing that important, seeing your attitude.” 
She indignantly pushed back a thick curl of gray 
hair that had probably fallen over her forehead 
when she was pounding on his door, and which 
now bounced jerkily with each additional step 
into the living room. 

“If it was nothing, you wouldn’t?ve come. I 
know you, Anna.” 

“Well, I could’ve come just to talk to someone. 
It gets lonely here — I mean just you and me in 
this empty old building.” 

“Anytime you want to move, just say the word. 
The new owners’ll gladly hand you a relocation 
fee of six hundred easy and cart vou out like you 
was some princess.” 

“All I said was that this place still unnerves me 
some — especially those huge painted X’s on all 
the windows of those tenants who left, like they 
were bars on an insane asylum. A shiver, a real 
shiver I get when I see them.” She clenched her 
teeth and wrapped her long spindly arms around 
her flat chest, as though she were standing ankle- 
deep in snow. Then she sat, banged a cigarette 
pack against the flowery, fat arm of the couch, 
and pulled the first of the two cigarettes to pop 
out and stuck it in her mouth. After fingering 
futilely through her pockets for a match, she looked 
at Bert searchingly, the long cigarette dangling 
from her lips. 

“Excuse me?” he said, noticing the trembling 
cigarette and her solicitous expression. 

She pointed to the end of her cigarette and 
mumbled something through it. i 

“I don’t smoke, but thank you.” 

“My God,” and she removed the cigarette from 
her mouth, “you think living in the same building 
with you for thirty years I know you don’t smoke? 
But matches you got for your stove, no?” 

He nodded and handed her the box of matches 
he kept in the side pocket of the overcoat he had 
on. Then he looked away, net wanting to catch 
another glimpse of her cynical, grinning face. 

“So you don’t smoke, eh??? She vigorously struck 
a match against the black flint on the box. Then 
with one eye closed and the other half squinting 
down her nose at the flame she held at the tip of 
her cigarette, she drew in a satisfying first drag. 
Three puffs quickly followed, leaving her sur- 
rounded by dense twisting curls of smoke. 


Bas waved his hand furiously before him, 
though he stood at least ten feet away from the 
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nearest arm of her smoke. “Now what is it you 
came to say?” he asked irritably. ' 

“Give up: you don’t,” she said, laughing large 
holes through the smoke in front of her. 

He stared at her expressionlessly. 

“Well, in the first place, those real estate people 
were here to see me yesterday.” 

“I know that.” 

“So to come I didn’t have to at all, I see.” 

“Did I say I knew precisely why they came?” 
he asked, recalling how he had spit from his bed- 
room window to the building’s front courtyard 
three flights below no more than a couple of sec- 
onds after the real estate men had entered the 
lobby. He wondered if either of them had seen 
the blob of saliva fall, or even heard it land with 
a smack against the concrete. 

“Yeah, but you seem ‘to know everything I say 
beforehand”; she turned her back to adjust some 
part of her clothing. ‘‘Who knows, maybe it’s not 
that important to tell anyway.” 

What she means is that she probably had noth- 
ing new to say in the first place, Bert thought. 
Because for one thing, she knows too well he misses 
nothing going on outside, and particularly now, 
with everything being so quiet — even the radia- 
tors stopped knocking a month back when the 
landlords were permitted to turn the heat off to 
freeze them out — that the slightest noise outside 
moves him to his window. Four days ago it was 
a bunch of wild cats fighting. And a few hours 
after that, two drunks bickered over a pint of 
Thunderbird as they sat on the entrance steps. 
And just two mornings ago it was this policeman, 
bundled up in earmuffs and a warm, nicely tai- 
lored blue overcoat, running his nightstick against 
the courtyard’s brick wall and looking for va- 
grants who might have moved into the unoccupied 
apartments for the night. And yesterday it was 
the three men that Anna referred to, the repre- 
sentatives of some big outfit that had bought the 
building from Mr. Shine and who wanted Anna 
and himself, now the only holdouts left, to move 
so they could raze the building and erect some 
high-class seventeen-story air-conditioned apart- 
ment house in its place. It was curious why they 
also hadn’t come to see him as they’d done regu- 
larly for the past nine weeks. Probably gave up 
with his shrewd bulldog-like stand and were now 
preparing their final, higher settlement. He smiled, 
just at the possibility, hoping that they’d hurry 
before he was degradingly hauled.away with.pneu- 
monia by some city ambulance. 

He looked up at Anna, who was now conscien- 
tiously blowing smoke rings against the window- 
pane. Just look at her, he thought; still the same 


- skinny wench she was thirty years ago, even 


though she’s wearing three heavy sweaters and 
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God ey m ae pier that. e T ea 
then, what’ does she think’ she’s Jooking | at any- -- 
Way? Maybe ‘five. weeks ago, when - they. first ` 

: ‘started: their’ ‘resistance — there : were still a few. ` 


old hens left sunning thëmselves in the “beach chairs 


z along: the courtyard: walls; but now? — nothing. ` 
- How he had hated: those ‘stupid, “petty old. „bags, 
- though’ he figured that without their constarit gos- ~- 


“siping-to. overhear, it would’ve been that. much: 
‘tougher ‘to live alone’ for the last eight years. sitice ’ 


= his’ ‘Wanda: died.” And ‘they’ turned’ out to ‘be: - 
._ some :form- of enjoyment:. this screaming down ` to. .- 


them to” ‘keep quiet when. he.’wanted ‘to’ nap or 


> ‘watch ‘television; and ‘then’ occasionally he’d-even: -\ ° 
-> kit- with’ them -below,. ‘telling: old ‘dirty. jokes . they | 
¿v never “heard `of and ` sometimes. rubbing - their” 
ıı ankles with his own; ‘making thèm blush and laugh’ 
“and” maybe even excited! It was so‘like.them: to . 
leave’ the “building” “with” only the ‘standard : :two- 


-hundred-dollar. relocation fée they: got,. when if’ _ 


wa ‘they listened to him they could’ve- milked the land- f 
lords’ for. much ‘more’ than. that. Look ‘at him: 
4 Already: he’s worked ` those ‘realty’. -boys’ up: to six: 


`. hundred, and, before he’s through, “he figures ‘that `- 


., Anna and he should`iiáke`a thousand: clear apiece ` 
~ not: even countiñg the maybe hundred fifty” 


„extra for the 3 moving costs. After all, their’ reasons ° 


“^. for staying were as good as the: ‘company’ s for. tear-_ 
ing the „place down; fòt it was still in good condi- . 


‘tion-and getting decent rents; and then, what were’ 


- - the realtors planning to’.put up anyway?.— for , . 
he had seen the architect’s. drawing of the pro- > 


“posed apartment house nailed: to the empty. brown-- 


_ _ stone. building alongside his. A nice. ‘drawing: 
"they'll be putting’ up, with ‘plenty, of trees and. 
`. pretty shrubbery. around it: ‘painted in pastel greens 
and watery-blue shadows, but an apartment. house © 
. , it. wasn’t.” Someone ‘had ‘to’ be ‘blind: not: to- see 
` that “this cheap .white-tiled, ‘tombstone, would be. 
f completely run-down and ‘a hazard to’ the tenants 
'./ tin five years; but just let’ ‘him try and- argue this - 
' point; let him try’ and -tell the city what: he knows. 
* and has seen in other Similar : new buildings, | and 
_“all they’ll'do is- call -him a.crank and -a crackpot 
'.” like they “do to. “all the» poor people’ his age and’ 
~ ‘maybe find some way of: “stopping his social security “ 
_" > ‘and docking him up for- good: So he keeps still on . 
` "this point, and also that. he’s holding“out for all he ` 
-. ċan get. Instead, he simply: claims that ‘he’s’grown - 


¿attached -tò his apartment, that he could‘ never get - 


í another like it in the city-for the same, rent, and that? ` 


he-also has his civic Tights, so no amount of money ' 
or.  porsunmon, mE ever ‘force: him to. leave: ` 


" 


BS ey OS whe Sy 


i, -Hex TURNED. to. anaes ‘she Jaa just sat acu on 
3 ` thè auch, “asking if hg were in- some. trance or 


i 


"n EN 


. Tooking : woman had . stayed “in: the building and 


~ resisted’ the realtors” as. long as she had remained `° 
a mystery’ to him, “She was obviously cleverer than: . 
-she made herself out to be, and he knew she'was . 
~ out to, profit from her ‘stay as ‘much. as he’ was, -but ’ 
_~he still-had to hand it to her for being so dogged. , 
+~ though : for the- life, of him he'd never tell it to. fie 


‘her face: : 
“You're too’ quiet,’ ” Anna ‘said; noticing, Bert 
leering: at her; ‘ “anything wrong? TA n: 
ie ‘ONO, » Woe > 
~ You think: ‘they'll come back today?” : 
“Depends what. you told them yesterday” -A 


“You ask that like- T gave in or. ‘something. ` Ee oe 
-mean; like I sold ouf2? "7 2. wt. ie ST 


i +. “Just curious, that’s all.” : S 


= + “Well, for one thing, I ‘told henon They 






mehia for k hadi’ t said’ a. Word: to her’ in “the. 
last. five minutes. Down to her’ last. drag, ‘she: blew. 
. the cigarete ina ‘tea-stained saucer she had, ‘been 2 
“-using’as an ashtray. How this skinny, frightened: .. i 


` ` just talkėd, „and, PI tell you something: they were ` 
very gracious, very gracious -indéed.. Hats off on: 


their Japs | and everything: m you ‘should've i seen 
_ them.” ee 
“Nicë ‘clothes I know: they. got.” z 


“Dandies ‘like that in. my living” "room ` r “ask 
_ you”. . She “smacked ‘her lips, respectfully. “Even” - 
“being so polite to ask me if Pd mind them SmORNIET ee 


_ “So what’ happen after?” 


- all you like, I said; me, I also smoke.” 


“I meant, what they. say about getting y you out?” Fa 
“You know: same ọld''story, “If I-leave theyll : 


© give me bonuses: to knock my eyes out.” . . ~ 


` 


“Mind? I ‘told them. I, should: ‘maind? ‘Sake. ‘ 


'- “What:are' they giving now?” he askéd placidly. = 


“I didn’t,ask: But. they: mentioned six, maybe 


` six fifty: “They weren’t “too definite.” ©. .* pre, 
_ “A thousand theyll give at least — but. what's ~. 
- the difference? . To me. it wouldn’t matter: what ae 


: they offered.” . 


Same. thing I iola t ‘them: ‘I like the upper ‘Bast f 


-= Side, I said, ‘and ‘a’ place like this I couldn’t get. 
` nowhere £lse, so’ horses : ee take to move me to`’ 


< Brooklyn.” ©: > ee, z 
_ ‘What they say to- that?” -_ 


“First, ‘that ‘I’m your e d alih ti i 


n you quite honestly I didn’t like hearing, such - 


a lie. And two, that they’ll. have-.the. city. ‘down 
‘on our. necks before we know it — ard’ with no, , 
Promise that they'll give what theý originally of- aoe 
=a fered, -since they said the’ city’ s very ‘sympathetic ` ass 
“to ‘them, with: half of ‘their planned. apartan Las” 


“house already- rented out.” 


“This I can- -beliéve,” Bert, ‘smiling’ contémptu-., he. 


z “ously. - “All the city’ wants. is- the- land taxes — pi? 


that’s all, nothing for ne small man.” 


m 
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` Shaking her head agreeingly, Anna pulled out 


another cigarette, tamped it on her thigh, and. 


started sucking on it once it was in her mouth. 
Bert rose after she lit it, and walked to the window. 
He couldn’t stand the stench of any tobacco, 
especially cigarettes. Anna then waved her hand 
through a small whirling cloud in front of her, 
and said, “Truthfully, Mr. Samuels, how long do 
you think we can hold out like this?” 

“I don’t know. Indefinitely maybe.” 

“I don’t think I can do it for that Jong. I mean, 
it’s almost December now, and soon itll -be much 
too cold with no heat, five sweaters and heaters 
or not.” 

“So give up then — go!” gesticulating his hands 
before him. He knew, that his loud menacing 
voice and a demeaning wave of the hands were 
usually enough to reverse any of her skepticism. 

“No need to get so excited.” 

“But it’s obvious -you’re giving in. So just do it 
and be done with it I say.” 

“Be done with what? You out of your mind?” 

“So don’t then,” his voice toning down. 

“I’m not. For look, some rights I got also, no? 
Throw me out in the streets, who do they think 
they are? Build for us cheap you think they could 
do instead.” 

Rights me eye, he said to himself. But just ask 
her to tell the real reason she’s staying, and she’d 
very innocently say: “Me? I should do that?” 
But if she’d only admit it once, he’d probably tell 
why he’s staying also. Itd be good getting it off 
his chest to someone, and then united in mind and 
purpose like that they could probably drive the 
ante up to more than a thousand. 

“Dic they say anything about me?” he asked. 

“A little. They said, ‘You know him well?’ and 
I said, ‘Well? For thirty years I know him and 
very well. A nice’ man, quiet and friendly’ — 
that’s what I told them.” 

“Thanks.” ; 

“Irs the truth. Then they went on about how 
you’re all the trouble; how they think you’re crazy 
and for my own safety I shouldn’t be in the same 
building alone with you, and how they can’t even 
speak to you anymore since you threw them out 
last time. Crazy, I said, you’re not. And for you 
to throw them out I couldn’t understand.” 

“They got me excited. Said I was holding out 
only for the money, which you could understand 
made me upset.” 

“That they told me also. Something like you’ll 
get no more than you deserve. What did they 
offer if I may ask?” 

“Doesn’t matter,” he said casually. 

“How much though?” 

“Seme six hundred they offered a month ago.” 

“Moving costs excluded?” 
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“Maximum of a hundred fifteen extra, but if it 
costs less I can’t keep the balance.” 

“Keep? Just watch me try and move for a 
hundred fifteen with all my furniture. ‘Brooklyn,’ 
Ill tell the mover, and he’ll laugh in my face.” 

“They say anything else about me?” - 

“Nothing much. It was sort of like you wasn’t 
living here in a way.” ‘ 

“Not living here?” he said excitedly. “Oh, Pm 
living here, and they know it well enough.” He 
strutted angrily into the kitchen, poured some 
water into a kettle, and set it on the stove. Gas 
and electricity and water they still had, thank 
God, but only because he was smart enough to 
send a letter to some citizens? protective league, 
complaining to these stupid idealistic lawyers how 
he thought his inhuman landlords were about. to 
shut everything of. . 

“You know what especially made me uneasy,” 
she yelled out a second time when he didn’t an- 
swer her, “was the way they blamed me for push- 
ing back the demolition date. I mean me, I should 
do that?” 

“Doesn’t bother me none”; Bert returned to the 
living room and set his cup of tea on a table. 

“Yeah, but yak-yak-yak they went on about the 
extra workers’ cost and that from out of their own 
pockets it’s coming.” 

“Don’t believe a word they say.” 

“So from whose pockets does it come from — 
yours? mine? I don’t like it.” 

“Forget it. Just tell yourself you’re right.” 

“I tell, I tell, but what good does it do if my 
heart still goes out to them some? I know they're 
morally wrong, but like my late husband I always 
believed that business is business, you know? And 
here they already paid for the property — two 
buildings, no Jess-- which must’ve cost them 
plenty the way this neighborhood’s changing.” 

“Quadruple they’ll get back, those cutthroats.” 

“Maybe. But in a way they’ve been fair to the 
other tenants—-I mean, give in a little, Mr. 
Samuels.” 

“Give in, you ask me?” shaking his fist at her. 

“I didn’t mean it that way.” 

“You have the nerve to ask me to give in?” 
more excited. . 

“I told you that’s not what I meant.” 

“Look, I know exactly what you meant. So if 
you’re going to be talking like that, maybe then 
you better do it somewhere else.” 

“And somewhere else itll be,” standing up, her 
conciliatory smile folding conversely into a frown. 
She smashed her lit cigarette into the saucer and 
started for the door. “You should get your head 
examined if you think Pll stay in this room an- 
other minute with you.” 

“Now what I say?” trying to apologize, think- 
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ing that perhaps he had been a little too rough 
with her this time. He reached out for her arm, 
but she pulled away from him. 

“Don’t give me that innocent business again — 
please. For plenty Ive taken from you — every- 
thing from watching you not offer me tea to your 
hurling insults.” 

“So I got excited. So everybody does once in 
a while.” 

“‘Crazy’s more like it,” clutching the doorknob. 
“And when you act like this, I don’t know what 
else you might try, like those men said.” 

He stared at her lanky shaking frame and then 
began laughing derisively. “Look, you got your 
hand on the doorknob, so use it. Then take all 
you can steal from the landlords and get the hell 
out of here.” 


She muttered something under her breath and . 


tried opening the door. Then, as Bert continued 
to harass her, she kicked the bottom of the door, 
unlocked it, and charged out. 


Anna did just as he expected her to do: she 
made a lot of angry noises in her apartment, 


slammed her front door shut a good fifteen min-. 


utes after she had slammed his, and walked noisily 
through the hallway and down the stairs. He ran 
to his bedroom window, waiting for her to storm 
out of the lobby, through the courtyard, and 
across the street, heading, he was convinced, to 
the drugstore two blocks away to phone the realty 
people. He raised two of the venetian blind slats 
with his fingers and peered through them just as 
Anna walked slowly out of the lobby and briefly 
glanced up at his window. She was carrying her 
mesh shopping bag, two small bags of garbage, 
and a bundle of old newspapers — but she wasn’t 
fooling anybody. First thing she’ll do when she’s 


out of sight is get rid of all that bogus junk and - 


run to the phone to haggle with one of the com- 
pany lawyers. Later, when they can’t agree to 
her final offer——which she’s cunningly made 
much higher than what she expects — she’ll tell 
them to come to her home, where they'll settle, 
knowing all the time the advantages of bargaining 
in the very apartment they so desperately want. 
He remained at the window until she returned, 
a celery stalk and packaged white bread sticking 
out of the mesh bag laden with groceries. A costly 
trick to fool him, he thought, but nothing more. 
He waited behind his front door, listening till she 
was upstairs and in her apartment, and then re- 
turned to the window. He stayed there for more 


_ than two hours and was surprised, by the time his 


dinner hour rolled around, that the realty people 
hadn’t shown up. 
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It wasn’t until four days later that the three real 
estate representatives entered the building and 
climbed the cracked green linoleum steps leading 
to the third floor. Bert stood breathlessly by the 
door as they walked down the hallway, one of 
them, apparently wearing metal plates on the 
bottom of his shoes, clicking along like a tap 
dancer. They stopped in front of Mrs. Kornman’s ° 
door and rang the bell. She let them in, and in 
an hour showed them out. Bert expected the men 
to ring his bell next, since after disposing of Mrs. 
Kornman they’d naturally think he could be 
dumped for the same price that very afternoon. 
But the men only repeated their good-byes to her 
in front of her door and shuffled more rapidly 
down the hallway than when they first arrived. 

Bert rushed to the window, hoping to catch a 
glimpse of their expressions or movements, any- 
thing which might give him a vague idea of how 
they accepted her last offer, which would help 
him decide what his last offer should be before 
they ultimately forced him to leave. But all he 
saw were their secret, lineless faces — no smiles, 
no looks of disappointment--and the gray- 
creased tops of two of the men’s hats, and the 
third man’s black slicked-down skull, since this 
fellow was holding his tiny fedora and combing 
the hair above his ears. All three talked softly, 
moved swiftly, and carried briefcases under their 
arms. Then the hatless man stopped as the other 
two walked on, slid the six-inch comb into his 
coat’s breast pocket, carefully placed the hat on 
his head, and grabbed his briefcase by its collaps- 
ible handle, letting it dangle at his side. He then 
ran to catch up with the others, who, were waiting 
at the curb, and all three walked silently side by 
side, ‘crossed the street, and headed downtown. ' 

Bert waited hopefully for Anna to knock on his 
door — certain she was the type who’d eventually 
want ‘to boast to him about how much she had 
shrewdly extorted from the company. But she 
never showed up, so three hours later, as he ambled 
through the hallway after buying the evening 
paper, hoping that she’d hear him and throw 
open her door, he rang her bell. ` 

“Yes? Who is it?” after Bert rang a third and 
fourth time. 

“Its me,” he said, thinking, And who else could 
it be, you dirty liar. 

“Who, please?” 

“Bert Samuels, from next door. Remember me?” 

“Just a moment.” 

“Just a moment?’ he repeated softly. Why, she 
ought to be hung upside down by her toes, the 
dirty witch, he thought, picturing her waiting be- 
hind the door nonchalantly lighting up a cigarette 
or filing down her nails. 

Anna opened the door, seeming to .withdraw 
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her halting smile just as soon as she gave it. ““Would 
you like to come in?” she said, “though why I 


should be so nice to you after your treatment the: 


_other day I don’t know.” 


“No, thanks.” 

“Have it your own way.” She sipped an unlit 
cigarette out of her hand, almost like a magician 
pulling a white bird from his sleeve, stuck it in her 
mouth, and unsuccessfully tried tc light it with a 
table lighter. Smiling self-consciously at Bert, she 
placed the lighter and cigarette on a table and 
searched her housecoat for some matches. 

Bert forced a smile. “Say, I saw those fellows 
leave before and wanted to know if they had any- 
thing rew to say about me.’ 

“You? Oh, nothing much. WEy should they?” 

“Now come off it. They must’ve said some- 
thing.” 

“Just about me. They offered — you know: 
like they always offer.” 

“So come on; what happen?” 

“What happen, what?” 

“Way the money! the money! How much you 
finally take to leave?” 

“You think- I took??? her voice rising sharply. 
“Ts that what you’re driving at ail this time?” 

“Look, Pm nobody’s fool. All along I knew 
you. were holding out and using me just to get 
more cash.” 

“What, are you altogether insane?” 

“Goddamnit, I saw you myself running. to the 
drugstore to phone them. Thursday — right? 
Yeah, Thursday late,” now more convinced of 
the date. 

“To dump garbage and for my groceries I went 
for Thursday. Always Thursdays the groceries. 
Fridzy’s too crowded, and Saturday’s my holy day. 
I eat and throw my trash out, you know, no matter 
how some people live.” 

“Anna, Pm telling you, so why bother arguing? 
I didn’t come here for that.” 

“Just what are you telling me? The first day 
since last week I speak to them is today, today; but 
did I expect them? I did not. They drop in from 
nowhere, no letter, just unannounced, and now I 
thinx Pm ‘glad they did.” 

“Glad for the money you mean.” 

“Money?” she shrieked. ‘“‘Waat’s money to me? 
Plenty I got without theirs. To you maybe, to a 
stingy hoarding old man like yourself it’s the 
world, but to me? Pride’s more important, believe 
me. It’s living here, you, always insulting me like 
I’m an animal, that'll make up my mind fast. So 
I tell you, Mr. Samuels, before I only got excited 
ana maybe threatened, but now, don’t tempt me 
into going.” 

“So you’re leaving this week then, right?” speak- 
ing confidently. 
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“I wasn’t leaving no time till you helped me 
decide this very moment. Now Im going to 
pack and call them and say that anything they. 
want to give me is good enough just as long as 
they take me away from this madhouse.” 


Bux: didn’t believe a word she said. All he 
wanted her to do was admit she sold out — just 
that simple satisfaction — and also to know the 
amount she sold out for, since besides using the 
figure for his own bargaining purposes it’d give 
him a perfect opportunity to tell her what a monkey 
they made out of her. But she had swiveled around, 
for a moment ignoring him and appearing to be 
deep in thought, and then said that she might as 
well start packing immediately, and she walked 
into the living room. Bert stood in the hallway, 
saying there were some other things he’d like to 
speak over with her before she left. 

“I don’t know what other things, but if you 
stay, please keep the front door open.” She mo- 
tioned him into a chair, and after flitting around 
the apartment for a few minutes, opening closets 
and drawers and pushing a couple of empty boxes 
into the middle of the floor, she started refolding 
some sweaters that had been meticulously stuffed 
inside the television console cabinet. 

“Go right ahead,” he said. “Just don’t even 
think I’m here.” He sat down, more confused 
than ever now, while Anna proceeded to construct 
a pile of sweaters two feet high. Then she went 
into the bedroom, emerging a minute later carry- 


‘ing the three sweaters she had had on underneath 
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her poplin raincoat and housecoat, and added 
these to the pile. 

“When they were here they said I could have a 
nice apartment in Brooklyn,” she said, “—~a 
building they got a big interest in. I think PIl take 
it temporarily. I mean with my bad leg acting 
up again itd be a nuisance looking for a Manhat- 
tan place just now.” 

“Sure, sure.” 

“You still don’t believe me? Well, anyway, 
Mrs. Scarlisi — you remember, from apartment 45? 
Well, she’s there now, and they told me she likes 
the neighborhood very much. I think PI call 
her later.” 

“Just stop with the talk and tell me how much 
you got, all right?” 

“Got I didn’t get. All they said was hat itd be 
a tidy sum if I decided to leave.” 
~ “How much a tidy sum?” 

“Two hundred for moving, and I can keep what 
I don’t spend, fair?” 

“Sounds fair, but for the last holdouts they got 
good reasons for being big sports.” 
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“Didn’t I tell you last week they were fair peo- 
ple?” She walked into the bedroom and returned 
with a suitcase in one hand and a load of dresses 
draped over the other arm. She folded the dresses 
neatly and placed them in the suitcase. 

“When did they say. they’d be up to see me?” 

“Like I said before, they really didn’t mention 
you.” 

“Not even if I was ready to move or not?” 

“Not even if you were still living here.” She 
clasped the suitcase shut. 

“Yeah, Pll bet. Anyway,” just as she was about 
to protest, “what did you finally get for relocating?” 

“For the last time: I signed nothing; they only 
offered.” 

“All right, all right, but try and tell me they 
gave you more than six hundred.” 

“They offered plenty more.” ` 

“Seven hundred?” he said more enthusiastically. 

“Just a little less.” 

“A little less??? he screamed, then bursting into 
a forced laugh. “You took less?” 

“Less they said they'll give, and for me it’s 
plenty.” i 

“Because you don’t know better, you idiot, that’s 
why. And then taking so little you ruined my 
chances of getting much more. For what you get: 
six seventy-five? Maybe eighty-five? Why a thou- 
sand clear without moving costs you should’ve 
gotten or a stupid fool like yourself I’ve never seen 
before.” 

Anna stood slightly frightened before the guf- 
- fawing, waving figure facing her. She had never 
seen Bert Samuels laugh more than a few times, 
and then only faint, childlike, evil snickers to 
himself when she knew he was thinking the worst 
kinds of things about somebody or sometimes after 
he told one of his filthy jokes. When he broke into 
" hysterics again, frantically jumping up and down 
like it was some mad Hasidic dance he was doing, 
and slapping his forehead, and thighs, she ran into 
the bedroom with her suitcase and kicked the door 
shut behind her. A few minutes later, feeling she 
had regained her composure, she looked through 
the door’s glass panels, hoping that he had taken 
her hint and left the apartment. But he was sitting 
on the couch, and he then began laughing such a 
hideous loud maniac’s laugh that she had to cover 
her ears with her hands. 

Bert promptly doubled up when he caught 
Anna in that position and then put his hand over 
his mouth and started chuckling like a defective 
outboard motor. He continued to laugh, point, 
and make noises as if something were uproari- 
ously funny, until Anna howled wildly herself and 
fell on her bed, burying her head beneath two 
heavy pillows. 

About ten minutes later, his chest aching from 





laughing so much, Bert sat upright on the couch 
and calmly waited for Anna to come out. He was 
going to apologize, say something about being 
unable to explain exactly what took hold of him . 
before but he was definitely sorry. After pacifying 
her and rewinning her confidence, he'd very po- 
litely ask her to ħold out against the landlords 
with him for just two weeks more. He’d say that 
after that time thev’d be a cinch to get their thou- 
sand clear and the moving costs they offered her, 
plus a freshly painted three-room West Side apart- 
ment, a new stipulation he had just thought of. 
After all, he’d point out, didn’t she owe him at 
least this extra stay in the building, for in a way 
it was actually she who made him so upset before 
when she misled him to believe she had signed the 
relocation contract. And then who knows? The 
real estate people might get so panicky after two 
weeks that the two of them could even pull in 
more than a thousand — maybe even eleven or 
twelve hundred, for it’s all possible. He was con- 
vinced that the last figure would practically knock 
her right off her feet. ; 

But the bedroom door shot open just as he was 
rehearsing this short speech to himself. Mrs. 
Kornman, lugging the old suitcase and dressed in 
a moth-eaten Persian lamb coat and with this 
veiled black hat pushed down on her forehead and 
concealing most of her face, fled by him before he 
could calm himself long enough to say anything. 
She hustled past the open front door, through the 
hallway, and hobbled down the stairs and out of 
the building. Bert ran to his room, darted for the 
window, and caught a glance of her trudging lop- 
sidedly through the courtyard. But this time she 
didn’t look back, though he had the'venetian blinds 
fully drawn and was prepared to smile and wave 
and even plead benignly with her. 


` EVENING 


sy W. S. MERWIN 


I am strange here and often I am still trying 

To finish something as the light is going 
Occasionally as just now I think I see 

Off to one side someone passing at that time 
Through the herded walls under the walnut trees 
And I look up but it is only 

Evening again the old hat without a head 

How long will it be till he speaks when he passes 
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My Spy Can 
Lick Your Spy 


by MAX FRANKEL 


a ee cold war of ours may yet turn out to be fun. 
Well, grisly intellectual fun, anyway. In less than 
a decade a good part of the war has already been 
transformed from an incendiary to a literary con- 
test. Sublimation of this sort can do much to cure 
indignation. 

The occasion for this premature celebration is 
the eppearance of the: “memoirs” of two Soviet 
spies, one theirs, one ours. The books are tedious 
but fascinating. The authors are unconvincing but 
certainly intriguing. ‘Books,’ in fact, is a little 
generous for what are really tirades of tantalizing 
tidbits. And “authors” is probably not the word 
for the spooky committees that mischievously com- 
piled these collections of fact and fancy. Still, as 
literary experience, this new genre must be reck- 
oned with. Plots more simple than Old Westerns 
have been infused with meanings more obscure 
than the New Poetry. The result leaves heroes, 
villains, authors, and readers alike to wonder who 
has done what unto whom. 

Espionage is threatened today, as never before, 
by technology. The human spy, menaced like all 
artisans by obsolescence, must find new domains 
for research and new outlets for his reportorial 
talents. What could be ketter than books that 
simultaneously sublimate the old adventure, glorify 
the old vocation, and still confound the adversary? 

This exchange of literary missiles can be traced 
directly to the Berlin swap of a certain Gordon 
Lonsdale for one Greville Wynne in 1964. Obvi- 
ously, the partly public trials of each in Moscow and 





London had failed to satisfy the new promotion 
requirements of their respective intelligence ser- 
vices and the outsized egos of the principal plotters. 

Lonsdale, whose credentials from birth forward 
are still in dispute, had been the central figure in a 
ring spying upon British naval research. Six 
months after his return to Soviet custody, he made 
himself available to a British publisher and spy- 
adventure writer in East Berlin to dictate a memoir 
of sorts. Four months later, as a version of this 
memoir headed for newspaper publication, he 
demanded that the draft be changed, especially 
to remove some passages boasting of his successes 
as a lover. The protest was ignored, so Lonsdale 
now signaled a desire to publish a book whose 
contents he alone would control. When finally 
delivered in Moscow, this manuscript omitted the 
love scenes and 25,000 other words that Lonsdale 
is said to have composed, but it contained some 
entirely new sections, in an apparently new style, 
about alleged adventures in the United States. 
The result is called Spy— Twenty Years in Soviet 
Secret Service — The Memoirs of Gordon Lonsdale; it 
was published in Britain by Neville Spearman and 


in the United States by Hawthorne Books with, 


alds, an incredibly stingy and incoherent account 
of how it all came to be. 

In the meantime, Greville Wynne, an itinerant 
British “businessman” who was tried in Moscow 
together with his Soviet contact, a “‘scientific 
worker’? named Oleg Penkovskiy, rushed home to 
begin Ais memoir. But he was scooped by his exe- 
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cuted associate; as soon as Wynne had been set 
free, there appeared through some mysterious 
channel the raw materials for a volume now pub- 
lished by Doubleday as The Penkouskiy Papers. Frank 
Gibney, the editor and rather liberal annotator 
of the book, is no more satisfying than the Lonsdale 
crew in relating the origin of his manuscript. 

It seems that Penkovskiy, who was portrayed at 
his trial as a rank-and-file Soviet official whose 
acquaintances did not extend beyond a limited 
circle of “restaurant habitués, drunkards and phi- 
landerers,’’ had conveniently composed a hasty but 
lengthy memoir refuting this insult to Western 
intelligence by telling who he really was: a colonel 
of Soviet intelligence merely posing as a bureau- 
cratic contact with Western scientists and business- 
men, the son-in-law, great-nephew, and confidant 
of three different Soviet generals, including the 
chief of the tactical missile forces, a pal to the chief 
of military intelligence in Moscow, the occasional 
guest at parties of Kremlin dignitaries, and the pos- 
sessor of a good number of awards and secrets. 

Miraculously, just at the time of his arrest in 
1962, this memorable bundle is said to have been 
smuggled “in highly anonymous circumstances” to 
an Eastern European country and thence to Peter 
Deriabin, a defector from the Soviet security 
forces still living in hiding somewhere near New 
York. Mr. Gibney reports that Deriabin, in turn, 
“undertook the long preliminary work of trans- 
lation and selection’? before delivering the results 
to him as editor. The CIA has admitted checking 
the final product for “security” though not “‘accu- 
racy”;. Mr. Gibney “assumes”? that the agency 

deleted some material. Britain’s MI-6, the joint 
` possessor of Penkovskiy while he lived and of the 
dead records of the case, must have had at least an 
equal interest in this literary project but has 
shrewdly evaded all connection with it thus far. 


I, our ignorance, we can deal only with the per- 
sons of Penkovskiy and Lonsdale as here revealed, 
with the techniques of subversion by memoir as 
here devised, and with the consequences of such 
shameless attempts to foist a viperous and interne- 
cine warfare upon an innocent reading public. 
The dissembling assemblers of their memoirs may 
even have some sort of right to try anything that 
serves their sinister purposes. The publishers of 
this stuff can be excused only if their purpose was 
to furnish us with entertainment; a serious presen- 
tation without critical annotation is unacceptable. 

Whatever ghostly fingers may have kneaded 
these manuscripts, residual traces of Penkovskiy and 
Lonsdale remain. I believe that Lonsdale composed 
a good portion of his book, and that Penkovskiy 


at least spoke a good deal of what is now attributed 
to his memoir curing three lengthy encounters 
with Western agents in London and Paris. Lons- 
dale was a carefully groomed spy, while Pen- 
kovskiy was only briefly a double agent, a disaf- 
fected defector who spied for the West for only 
sixteen months before his arrest. But among the 
traces of them as human beings, there is one striking 
resemblance: their insufferable arrogance. 

Each is confident that his espionage is single-. 
handedly saving mankind from nuclear war. Each 
is delivering the secrets of a duped and suffering 
people to a disinterested and noble government 
bearing mankind’s last hope of salvation. Each 
contends unconvincingly that the sheer fun of the 
game, the duplicity, adultery, and open-end ex- 
pense accounts were incidental rewards and relaxa- 
tions instead of part of the attraction to treachery. 

Their self-revelations, now paraded before all 
the world by their partners in mischief, raise the 
uncomfortable thought that all too many members 
of this spy-and-counterspy fraternity are obsessed 
with a similarly self-serving and self-deceiving cer- 
tainty that their lofty cause exempts them from most 
of the restraints imposed on ordinary men. In 
enjoying these books, it may be well to keep inmind 
that their purpose was to persuade us that our 
heroes’ arrogance is the highest form of patriotism 
and that the crime of one spy and the treason of the 
other are in every way admirable. 

Oleg Penkovskiy spent the first forty-two years of 
his life climbing to the upper level of the Soviet 
New Class, military and intelligence division. That 
is how he obtained a riverfront Moscow apartment, 
appointments to prestigious career academies, the 
chance to woo the daughters of generals and to con- 
sort with the wives of others, solid connections to 
obtain the privilege of every moment, from country 
homes to automobiles, and ultimately, the supreme 
gift of travel to the West to see what life can still 
promise and to load up on records, perfumes, foun- 
tain pens, wallets, and cognacs that could be 
shrewdly invested to rise yet another notch. 

Then, in his last two years, Penkovskiy rebelled. 
An almost filial association since World War II 


- with General, then Marshal, Sergey Varentsov had 


smoothed his path in a career that finally led to 
military espionage. Vain, social, intense, well- 
mannered, Penkovskiy enjoyed all the perquisites 
possible but never the freedom from petty bureauc- 
racy and intramural warfare that he really desired. 
He was trapped in conflicts between the military 
(G.R.U.) and civilian (K.G.B.) intelligence ser- 
vices. He was trapped between army and Com- 
munist Party. Gradually he came to resent many 
of his immediate superiors, and then their superiors 
near the top of the hierarchy, and above all, the 
apparently coarse and spasmodic Nikita Khru- 
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shchev. Somewhere here lay the seed of treason. 

In his testimony to the“West, of course, the seed 
has sprouted a weeping willow. Every contingency 
plan in the files of the military and intelligence 
services was a Khrushchevian plot for military ad- 
venture that was certain to end in a sudden, pre- 
sumably preventive nuclear war. Everything in 
Moscow was sordid. Every Communist official was 
a debaucher. Penkovskiy had decided to save the 
Russian masses by working for the Western classes. 

In this melodramatic year, Penkovskiy actually 
had three jobs. Besides working sc assiduously for 
us, he remained a colonel in Soviet intelligence, 
nominally trying to recruit traveling salesmen like 
Wynne into spying for him, and he worked at his 
“cover” job in the foreign department of the State 
Committee for Coordination of Scientific Research, 
which involved steering Western visitors to innocent 
sights while stealing from them such industrial 
secrets as the formula for the glue by which Ca- 
nadian firms affixed artificial fur to its cloth backing. 
It is hard to believe that a man so occupied and 
harried would take the time and the risk of com- 
posing a memoir that could only duplicate the in- 
formation already given to Western agents. 

Penkovskiy’s spying is said to have started in 
April, 1961. By July 4, 1962, he was under sur- 
veillance, though he tried to pretend with Wynne 
that their relationship was tainted at worst by black- 
marketeering. He was arrested in October, and 
Wynne was seized in Budapest in November. They 
were tried in May, 1963, Wynne drawing a sentence 
of eight years but serving only one before he was 
traded for Lonsdale. Penkovskiy was said to have 
been shot almost immediately, but Wynne now 
contends that he died some other way later. 

About Penkovskiy’s importance as a spy, the So- 
viet prosecution granted virtually nothing, while 
perpetrators of his memoir claim much too much. 
From his good fairy, Marshal Varentsov, from the 
secret military libraries in Moscow, from his own 
experiences, and even from his casual acquaint- 
ances, Penkovskiy unquestionably gathered inter- 
esting information about weapons development, 
particularly about some missiles. He compromised 
a large number of Soviet agents (300 military at- 
tachés are said to have been recalled after his trial, 
and Marshal Varentsov was demoted with a repri- 
mand for his misplaced trust and indiscretions). 
The gossip and rumors, especially about subse- 
quently verified incidents of popular unrest and 
rioting, were usually interesting and sometimes 
helpful. Above all, the Western spooks must have 
prized the stuff about Eastern spocks, which, what- 
ever its value to our diplomats and pclicy makers, 
must have been potent ammunition indeed for 
their private little war. 

Independent sources suggest that Penkovskiy’s 
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information, much of it quite technical, was very 
good for about a year but then went sour in the 
last months, probably because he had been discov- 
ered. But the facile and boastful claims on his be- 
half demonstrate that we are dealing here not only. 
with rival documents of subterfuge but with a coin- 
cidental conspiracy of East and West to prove 
that the fate of all of us rides on their labors. 

There is no point in bemoaning the necessity of 
spying, or celebrating the utility of it. Whenever 
five men band together for anything useful, one of 
them will sooner or later wonder why and desert, 
while a sixth one outside will begin to pry and 
encroach. As long as another five have banded 
together elsewhere, the value of both the spy and the 
traitor is beyond question. What gives pause in 
these memoirs is the evidence of the alacrity with 
which these giant modern intelligence agencies 
can equate their own interests with those of a 
nation, or even all humanity. 


‘ | eres is an enthusiastic contributor to- this 


myth. And his memoir is interesting only as the 
complement to Penkovskiy’s. Londsale claims to 
have been born in Ontario in 1924 to a half-breed 
father and Finnish mother, who were driven by the 
Depression back toward Finland in 1932 but di- 
verted en route to Poland. He says he left them in 
1939 to join the anti-German underground, which 
he served in Germany under “Alec,” who is our 
old friend Colonel Rudolf Abel. But much of this 
was boring, he brags, and it was followed by an 
even duller period of post-war duty in ‘“‘military 
administration” in Germany. Life really began in 
1950, he writes, when he claims to have been sent 
to the United States to perform assorted missions 
(for “Alec” again), where he stayed until 1954, 
when he resumed his status as Lonsdale in Canada 
and, once so documented, set sail for Britain. 
There he was caught and tried in 1961, serving 
three years of a twenty-five-year sentence. 

The real Lonsdale child seems to have actually 
returned to Finland with his parents and to have 
been killed there, possibly in the war against the 
Soviet Union, so that his documents fell into Soviet 
hands. According to Rebecca West, one of the few 
remaining records of the real Lonsdale in Canada 
testifies to his circumcision at birth. And while 
Soviet intelligence may be forgiven such an over- 
sight, it was a record that effectively pierced Lons- 
dale’s masquerade on his first day in captivity. 

Western intelligence contends that Lonsdale is 
really Konon T. Molody, the son of a prominent 
Soviet scientist, who was born in 1922 and sent at 
the age of eleven to live with an aunt in California. 
He then pretended he was her son. He is said to 
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-¢Ause-more, and, tò run, aap, beta hours i in Moscow” © $=% 

“as well i evan, 

"Perhaps ‘the most- E af ‘all the pasiages: 

- in these books comes. to be‘a chapter ‘of only irici-“ 
“ dental rélevance to them.. It is also the most, clearly: 
: legitimate: a long training: lecture by“ which Soviet, 
i agents. are said to be ‘instructed in ‘the recruiting,” 
, caring, ‘and ‘feeding of American’ subagents. - Pei- 
_ kovskiy is’ said to have smuggled. this. out. to. ‘his: 
: Western’ ‘contacts; and, for: ‘unbelievably good: mea~,’ 
‘sure, to. have ineluded it‘in his. ‘memoir. In any: 
‘case, we do not often encounter a necessarily, candid 
„+ portrayal: of America ‘through . Russian eyes, and: | 
„this one: tells us-a good deal about the sre in: 
= which the eyes were trained. . mes D 
, These passages represent PE as enérgetig,. 
_ enterprising, open “and fun-loving, resourceful,’ 
j 7. įndustrioüs,. and overwheliningly- interested in. just” 
“one, désire — to maké’: mnoré-monéy. We are said tọ y- 
“udress’. neatly and. customarily to - “change: “white 
._ shirts’ aind..socks daily.” We to: kespi, hands iñ. 
pockets and chew gum:. ,. . 
-In arranging secret : ‘meetings aoe ùs,- “agents. 
' arè- instructed: to, avoid. Amposing upon; -our ‘sacred’ “ 
- - weekends, holidays, and. family- anniversaries.* And! 
tó, mind our fear of parks at ‘night. We are- said’ to ` 
< listen to weather forècásts, so that. if- rain is Po 
‘dicted, thé .wisé agent will carry= “umbrella ‘or rains~ 
- coat, büt not rubbers. 77. , ` 
: Fo -pix with: us. he’ must, Jearn~ the intricacies, oÈ. 
= the New York subway, Jearn.to play golf, remember , 
“to tipi 10 (siç) percent, at restaurants,’ ‘and- be: careful | 
ina, bar ‘to’sdy not just * ‘give me a “glass cof beer”? 
„but? “S¢hlitz” or “Rheingold.” 2 » 
' - Perikovskiy and his. editors, -i of course, ‘did ‘not, 
- interid ‘to “amuse üs with this lecturé: They ‘wanted. 
‘to scare us. with its message’ of the systematic: recruit: | 
ing of ‘spies: in our midst and with its lists of the” ee 
‘ targets: and- methods’ they: pursue, - I, for one, was on 
, more discouraged: ‘thai frightened: by‘ the ‘evidence ©,” 
” that. these fellows are “settling: down for: a long haul; VREA 
-writing their manuals’ for . the: ‘systematic. Fane 
„of their” bureaucratic successors. i 
- Alas, ° there will be more -such'-books;: aada ‘one; “of ice te 
them soon.. may bring- vus another lecture from: the: Beata. 
spy, manual, The. Preparation, .. Perpetyation E Bo 
sPubicanon of- the -Meinoir.. : ee 
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THE PURPLE COW 


by PEOEBE-LOU ADAMS 


In this seventh of her articles on Scandinavia, Miss 
Adams, the literary editor of the ATLANTIC, recounts her 
experiences when she ventured above the Arctic Circle to 
view the midnight sun. She has just revised Scandi- 


navia at a time when the sun is somewhat slovenly. 


en rock-studded, fjord-slashec, the coast 
of Norway scrabbles 13,000 devious miles from Hal- 
den in the southeast to Kirkenes up keyond the 
North Cape. Counting by length and ignoring the 
rattail width of the country, nearly half of Norway 
lies above the Arctic Circle. It seemed positively 
improvident to loiter through such a territory in 
June without seeing the midnight sun although 
the midnight sun, unlike circular rainbows and the 
dance of the lyrebird, is a natural phenomenon I 
have never seriously hankered to view. 

An unpatriotic Norwegian encouraged my 
doubts. “The midnight sun? Nothing to it. Gets 
up in tke sky, hangs around for a bit, and starts 
back again. Does just what it’s supposed to do. 
Looks just the way you’d expect. And there’s no 


need to go to the North Cape. You may see it any-. 


where above the Arctic Circle.” 
Considering his idiomatic fluency in English, I 
Drawing by the author. 


should have been warned by the word may, but I 
was not. The tourist office mentioned Stamsund in 
the Lofotens as a handy spot inside the Arctic Circle; 
a fishing town with a hotel whose manager spoke 
English, was resourceful about local transport, and 
liked alien visitors. And the name of this hotel? 
The office was mildly taken aback. They supposed 
it had one but had never really noticed, “because l 
it’s the only hotel there.” 

I thought it ridiculous to start for the Arctic with- 
out even the address of a renter of dog teams, but 
this was the local way. One boarded a plane, 
whirred north above clouds that resembled a layer 
of dirty soapsuds, and came down at Bodø. 

Oslo had been all green and blue, the air sticky 
with the scent of lilacs. Bodø was brown and gray, 
its airport wedged into a flat spot chiseled out of the 
huddling bare hills; the town, treeless and nearly 
grassless, spread like'a scatter of boxes along the 
harbor. (They were neat, new boxes, for everything 
in Bodø has been rebuilt, of necessity, since the 
Germans burned it flat.) The wind blew cold out of 
the northwest, carrying a whiplash rdin and the 
harsh iodine smell of the sea. At the dock, the 
coastwise jitney was whistling imperiously and need- 
lessly, for passengers had already clotted about the 
gangway and the rest of the Bods population stood 
in the lee of warehouses, supervising the loading of 
freight. 
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j smooth, narrow waters of Stamsund harbor. 
the dock, the'school band played a spirited welcom-' ` 
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i 
'Stamisund, ‘on Vereco vat the sous eae of fed 
_Lofoten: ‘chain, i is only a short run from Bodø., We 
"bounced. . through -the wind-swirled ‘mist for. ‘four. 


- hours, ‘evaded various large rocks, and. slid:into the 


=, ing march, for whator whom, nobody could tell me. 


’ 


The purser thought they might simply be rehéars- 


_ing. At least, I think that’s what he: thought, but . 
, there is no guarantee, that: either question ‘or answer’ 


os Was perfectly understood by: both parties. 


Fw = 


. ment ran heavily | to scholarly - topics. 


‘into’ the low-hanging ~ clouds., 
a Stamsind like a glass bell... 


Perfect understanding ‘or not, the purser.was ‘my | 
Jast contact with. the reliably 1 bilingual tourist world. í 
Up the gravel road from. the. dock — there is no’ 
. paving’ in. Stamsund — I found the one hotel in- 


I should: ‘have awa ices I was P water. 
that I was in a’ temperance house, for- the worst 


_defeàt suffered in Norway was over a'glass of water. . 


On `. 


in an Oslo restaurant. The Oslo waitress, eager: to“ 
please if she could only grasp’ what’ was wanted, 


, hovered anxiously while. I. tried the word. water in, 
.. every form’I could: think of and. several that I cons 


‘cocted in the hope of hitting an approximately’ Nor- 0, 
.No result éxcept à bottle of lemon. -3.7 


„wegian noise., 


pop. - Pantomime. and picture drawing worked’ nos 
better. At last, the’-Norseman at: thé next table,. 


` who had been listening with silent but unmistakable . ` 


: turmoil”. The English-speaking manager was de- * 


` parting, rather in the manner of one carried off the ” 


._ field of battle:. His hands shook. Clearly’ the place, me 


: had-been too’ much for. him. 
It did indeed. look like a discouraging spot torun 


the: large : ‘harbor and ‘a smaller inlet. where the 


- a hotel. The town begins on a spit of land between. ` 


fishing, boats come in, and runs inland along the ~ 


. narrow slope between this inlet and a.ridge.of steep, ` 


es, ` rocky, soot-colored hills jutting up to'the west: I es- . 


` timated the number of buildirigs at fewer than 200,- 
~ including the oil tanks out on the point, dock ware-.. 


mirth, “intervened and set the waitress: ‘straight. ` 
Then he'-turned to. me-and said, “You know, she.. 
really understood what. -you ‘were,. saying. pene 
_ trouble was that she egildn’ t believe: it.” ; 


5 O the overcast was- breaking up: Spots 


of sunlight moved across ‘the: hills, turning, the brown, 
tö a soft gold’ shot with. sparks of green, copper, rose; ` 
and deep. violet. Evidently there was something up - 
there -besides ‘discouraged. grass.’ 


: ‘sketchbook: from. the; hoteland started for ‘the far’. 


“houses, cod:liver ‘oil, plant, fish-meal. factory, freez- E 
. = > ing’ plant, grocery, general store, post’ office, town. 


“hall, garage, seaman’s temperance, lodging house 
' with - public cafeteria,, hardware. and ship supply 
‘outfit, a string of small board-and: ‘batten houses 
. for the’, use -of fishermen. temporarily in port, . 
„and a bookstore combined with the electrical shòp.. 
* The bookstore carried marine charts, stationery, ' 
eee materials,. excellent. art books on people. 


like Picasso. and: Chagall, aiid a formidable assort-/ 
` ment of ` reäding ‘matter ‘in Norse; -English, and 


French.: The books ranged from, Fhe Light That 
Failed in translation. to William Shirer’s. Rise and: - 


side of the harbor,- which ldoked quite uninhabited .~ 


Within: four minutes,.I-was out. of town on a ñar- 


row-road that, looped along: the inner edgé. of the!” 
beach, following every’ quirk. of , the: shoreline. ae 


i rough seawall supported the road,’ ‘broken: ‘in one ; 
"spot by” a-complex of “battered arrangements in he í 
concrete. They seemed to havé-been dug into. the” 


road on the water side, and into thé hill inland, and- 


aL collected. the , 


A 


_ despite recognizable ; ‘stairways: ‘and ‘door framés, <; 


.were too stnall for any: sane structure. 


Puzzled, I. 
climbed on a broken wall which had once encircled. 


- some sort,of window, and looked through . the gap, , 
= I had a neatly comprehensive view of thé harbor. ` ee 
` entrance and Stamsund-dock. Gun emplacements.’ 


` Falt of the. Third: Reich, and the paperback depart- : 


theater was to. be seen in: Stamsund;, no television 
aerials, ‘no bar, and very’ few" people. 
small, square, and glossy with’ new paint, stood _ 


: closely: packed along the: :main, and; ‘for practi¢al ` 
‘On a small round plateau | é 
~ at the far end of town, a church tower rose from a” 
_ scraggle of treetops, the only ‘trees in'sight. 


- purposes, only, street. 


Back from the harbor and the town, a‘stripe of 


` green circled the base of hills which rolled up, brown ` 


and empty, to’ dark, windworn crags that vanished 


z z Reduced. to my own invention by the flight Of the ` 
“hotel manager, I had. ‘lunch; .beerless and. ‘baffled, . 


” Tat'the cafeteria, which'I did not recognize as.a tee. 
‘total establishment, ‘This was stupidaty on ay party 


Ey - By re >- 


No movie ` 


-The houses, , 


Silence: enclosed ` 

> which seemed to be ‘five feet across.. 
; _ really.were Ï. never learned, for the moss, soft.as a ` 
zÀ: a 


‘Very thoroughly demolished. 





E 


7 -There is no middle to’ northern ‘ -ländscape. - Itis 


designed for the telescope ` or the’ microscope, with . 


= nothing: between the’ immense’ background “pano- . a 


rama of mońochromätic rock and’ tundra and thè. ` 


infinitely ‘detailed foreground full of midge a i 


blossoms, , ‘stunted ` pebbles, dwarfish shells.- The - 


- ground ‘beside, ‘the road’ was crowded with infinis ` 


tesimal dandelions, ‘buttercups,  Johnny-jump-ups;_ 
nameless' wonders in the shape of white stars, ma- 
“genta paintbrushes, Yale-blue bells, 


, shed 4 in a:world four inches high. ° 


They’ ‘flour- 4 


‘Pursuing these, plants, I _worked ° my way up an 


"elope toward: a-spatter of rose and -blue. patches 
How big they’. - 


feather bed under foot, was also treachérous. 


_ sheet of it came loose fiom the- underlying rock, and* 
ae | skidded rey backward into ote ‘roadside: e ditch... 


A couple of ravens rose from the higher cliff, scream- 


ing disapproval. Their cries bouaced back from the - 


surrounding crags like ʻa series of gunshots. Some 
sheep up the hill skittered off in a tinkle of bells. It 
was altogether a most unseem.-y racket, and at- 
tracted the owner of a bicycle lying beside the road. 

This was a boy of fifteen or so, who came down 
the hillside with the assurance, if not the speed, of 
a chamois. He was carrying a sort of cross between 
a knapsack and a portfolio, and cheerfully admitted 
to botanizing, not entirely for pleasure. The Bodø 
Gymnasium, where he was a student, tends to sci- 
ence and was demanding 150 botanical specimens. 

The island maintains only primary schools, so 
this boy was living in Bodø in partnership with sev- 
eral other youths. I gathered that they subsisted 
on their own cooking, and that the trip home to 
Stamsund was made as often as possible and had 
some of the aspects of a foraging expedition. 

The young man was a gift of providence. He 
translated the local names of flowers into English, 
calling the one with flamboyar:t magenta clusters 
“midsummer flower” and the delicate white blos- 
som, exactly like one that grows in New England 
woods, “forest star,” although there has been no 
forest on Vestvagey since the las- glacier moved out. 
A neat black and white affair stumped him. The 
name was somehow untranslatable, but he made 
up for that by explaining that the actual flower was 
the black, fluffy center tuft; the greenish-white 
outer petals were mere wrappings. 

I asked about the concrete structure and was told 
it had indeed been a German gun emplacement. 
“They had them everywherz,” he said, and 


launched into an amiably ironic description of his - 


elders. “‘They’re all still bragging about what they 
did against the Germans. Mayte it’s true. I wasn’t 
born then.” He added that pezce and quiet, while 
desirable, tend to encourage boredom, and skipped 
from that to history and berserkers. “Those fellows 
that went into battle without armor and couldn’t 
feel fear or pain. They did it on flea mushrooms.” 
Did he mean fly amanita? “No — the red pointed 
caps with white spots. I believ> they are different. 
Poisonous, of course. I think the old — well, we call 
them the old ones — knew a lot about plants — 
how to use them for medicine. you see. But they 
were very wild.” The tone of voice betrayed guilty, 
admiring envy of the old ones. 

This sheepish nostalgia for the wicked past, recent 
or remote, is not confined to the young. An other- 
wise sensible man, describing to me the outrages of 
the -Nazi occupation, worked himself into a state 
of incongruous enthusiasm. It. was exciting, he 
said; every day was full of surprise and suspense, 
everybody was passing news, snooping, maneuver- 
ing; just walking down the street was an adventure. 
Of course, he added hastily, the war was terrible. 
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God forbid that such a thing should ever happen 
again. But — and his eye lit with a wild blue fire — 
“I wouldn’t give up the memory of it for anything.” 

The young botanist had missed the show. I left 
him shaking his head -over history’s lack of con- 
sideration and rambled on along the road to sketch 
some old sheds and a tipsy wharf. Down the bay, 
small islands came and went in the mist, lumps of 
angular rock ‘like ruined castles, black against the 
gray-green water except when a stray shaft of sun 
struck both rock and water with peacock lights. 
The weather was definitely closing in, and by the 
time I finished sketching, the peaks across the inlet 
were blotted out by rags of cloud blown in from the 
invisible Atlantic. The air slapped against my 
face, wet and cold as a snowball, and the wind blew 
through my leather jacket as though it were so 
much gauze. 

I walked back to town rather faster than I had 


‘Ieft it. The hotels new management regarded me 


with despair and spoke in soft, lilting, incompre- 
hensible syllables. So I settled in the dining room 
and looked hungry, and the cook, a hangover from 
the old regime, stuck her head through the door, 
asking “Steak?” Starvation seemed unlikely while 
this cook remained on duty. 

Defying the effects of steak and salt air, I stayed 
awake, yawning, until twelve o’clock. The light 
dimmed to the shadowless, tarnished silver radiance 
of a dull November afternoon. I sat by the window 
and read a book while everything else in Stamsund 


slept except the wind, which whimpered in the 


empty square and gnawed ‘at the corners of the 
hotel. But the sky remained heavily clouded, and 
as for the midnight sun — I might as well have 
waited for a giraffe. 


Bese in a Norwegian hotel consists of a vast 
assemblage of cereals, breads, crackers, pots ol 
jam, stewed fruits, five kinds of herring, thick 
sausages, thin sausages, and cheese. There are three 
kinds of cheese, a white one, a yellow one, and a 
block like a very large cake of naphtha soap which 
I mentally christened; for want of the proper name, 
old goat. Unless the waitress is caught and told to 
desist, a freshly boiled egg appears automatically. 
Fortified by the egg, a great deal of coffee, and 
avoidance of the old goat, I wandered through 
Stamsund, which was suddenly full of girls in bright 
dresses, children throwing balls, and bicycle riders 
chattering as they passed each other. The sun was 
unequivocally out, and the air was warm. At the 
north end of town, away from the harbor, thin 
streams ran diamond bright along the roadside, 
and fat yellow ducklings splashed in little blue 
ponds. It was a very fine summer day, and it lasted 
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buzzed like a hive of happy bees. Then the wind 
shifted, and everybody ran for cover. 

The town of Stamsund belongs almost entirely 
to the Johansen family. Mr. Erling Johansen, when 
I routed him out of his office over the bus station, 
proved to be a courtly gentleman of sixty or so, 
very willing to talk about the history of the place. 
The town, he told me, was virtually the creation 
of his father, who in 1901 acquired a small point 
of land on the harbor beside a fishing hamlet. Two 
houses and a dock about covered the inventory of 
the place. The senior Johansen, who must have 
been both imaginative and persuasive, then in- 
duced fishermen from all around the islands to 
bring their catch into Stamsund, and wheedled the 
coastal steamer line into making a stop there. As 
‘more and more fish were shipped through Stam- 
sund, the town prospered and grew to its present 
size, which is, for the Lofotens, considerable. The 
Johansens introduced a fish-meal factory, a cod- 
liver oil plant, and ultimately, a freezing plant. 
The original small point of land was extended down 
the harbor, the fill being granite from a nearby 
mountain, which when cut away made room for 
new houses in the town. Mr. Johansen pointed out 
his brother’s house, a building in simplified Pal- 
ladian style, painted pistachio green and surrounded 
by a formal garden with clipped shrubs and white 
gravel paths, and explained that the spot where it 
sits, well into town, was once right on the beach. 

We looked into the fish-meal factory, which smelt 
like a potato field in early spring, and then visited 
the five-story: warehouse where stockfish — dried 


salt cod — is sorted into twenty grades, tied in . 


bunches, and bagged for shipping. The best 
grade goes to Italy, but West Africa is a good cus- 
tomer for cod of slightly less distinction. 

The warehouse consisted of enormous white- 
walled rooms with rows of columns supporting the 
acres of ceiling. Fish, dried to the color and very 
nearly to the texture of split firewood, lay stacked, 
literally like cordwood, in long, narrow walls. The 
ends of these ramparts were carefully rounded, and 
neat towers of fish circled the pillars. The grades 
of fish were sternly segregated, as were the grades of 
burlap used for bagging. West Africa may not get 
the best cod, but it gets a fine grade of burlap, re- 
used for all sorts of things, including garments. 

The fish I was admiring were mostly from two 
seasons back, Mr. Johansen said. The last season 
had been very poor, producing no cod, but rather 
quantities of herring, which should have been down 
south between Bergen and Trondheim. Mr. Johan- 
sen spoke of these errant herring with resentment, a 
common attitude, I found, in Scandinavia, for the 
herring is an exasperating fish, always blundering 
about where it has no business to be. 


During that time, Stamsund - 


- cess bits of bone and skin. 


Most of the buildings I was seeing were new. 
During the war, the British came in and blew up 
the cod-liver oil plant and everything else likely 
to give comfort to the Germans, and thirty-five 
young Stamsunders joined up and left with the 
commandos. Then the Gestapo appeared, fuming, 
and burnt five houses and took a number of leading 
citizens, including Mr. Johansen, off to prison. 
“What were you doing?” I asked, for he had just 


regretted that age had prevented him from running 


off with the British. Mr. Johansen grinned. “They 


- were afraid of what we’d do next.” 


So the Stamsunders were hustled off to Tromsø, 
where captivity was lightened by a view out the 
prison window of the blasted remains of the Tirpitz. 
The electrical cable to Stamsund had been moved, 
with great trouble, for the future convenience of this 
ship. “But she never came,” said Mr. Johansen, 
still tickled by the fact. “They got her up at 
Troms.” : - 

The freezing plant dock was around on the old 
side of town, on the inlet, where stone seawalls and 
green-black piers supported the whole length of 
the waterfront. Men were extracting fish from a < 
net floating in the harbor, and a flock of sea gulls, 
wildly excited, screamed as they crisscrossed in the 
air or rocked on the edges of the net, stabbing at 
dying fish. Most of the fish were actively alive, 
and were dragged out of the water thrashing angrily 
and glittering like glass in the sun. They met a 
quick cutthroat death, and we followed the remains 
indoors to the filleting machine. It turned out that 
Mr. Johansen himself had never before seen .this 
contraption in action. He was much amused by it, 
and we stood in a swelling pool of fins, bones, blood, 
livers, and guts while the machine seized fish after 
headless fish, sliced off the fillets with a single quick 
slash, and tossed the debris on the floor. 

Despite the sloppy habits of the filleting machine, 
the whole place was immaculately clean and smelt 
of nothing but fresh salty air. It also contained 
quite a percentage of Stamsund’s working popula- 
tion, a row of men and women in starched white 
caps and coveralls busy at a bench along the 
wall, where they were boning, trimming, and fillet- 
ing fish by hand. The men did the filleting, and 
the girls handled the delicate job of removing ex- 
Hand-filleting, Mr. 
Johansen said, leaves less meat on the bones, but'is 
slower. However the work is done, from live fish in - 
the harbor to boxed fillet in the freezer takes about 
three hours. i 

“You know,” remarked Mr. Johansen as we 
scuffed our shoes dry on the gravel outside the 
building, “the cod is a wonderful fish. Every bit 
of it is good for something.” 

Stockfish is salted and dried in the open air, on’ 
racks set up all over the district. Since I wanted to 
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see the racks and the district too, I rode the island 
bus. Mr. Johansen warned me that it would be a 
dull trip, but he was probably prejudiced by over- 
familiarity. It was not dull. The bus carried pas- 
sengers, mail, and freight, and the young driver 
was, in his own mind, either steering a war galley 
before the wind or taking the Deadwood Stage 
through bandit country. 

The island roads are narrow, winding, and rarely 
wide enough for two vehicles to pass abreast because 
vehicles, other than bicycles, are scarce on Vestva- 
gay. We met one truck on a hill turn, and much 
backing and twisting was required to cope with it. 
Our driver was not discouraged in the least. We 
set of again very briskly, throwing gravel on every 
turn, scooted through fog in the valleys, and leaped 
through low-blowing cloud on the hilltops. Dogs 
fled before us, and cattle goggled reproachfully 
from the fields. 

These cattle were pastured on short jade-green 
grass,in a succession of valleys sloping down toward 
the water. The green fields were broken by occa- 
sional stretches of plowed ground and, now and 
then, a peat bog. Houses were widely scattered, 
usually set well away from the road, and quite often 
equipped with a small dooryard garden under 
sheets of transparent plastic. One enterprising 
householder had espaliered a pair of apple trees 
against his south wall. These were the only fruit 
trees I saw. Indeed, by southern standards there 
are no trees on Vestvagøy, for the Lofoten ver- 
sion of such things is undersized birch and rowan. 
These pseudo-trees, although small, are frequently 
very handsome, their trunks and branches twisted 
into gnomish, improbable shapes by the eternal 
wind. 

Fish-drying racks, mostly empty, were thick all 
along the route. They stuck up on the beach, in 
fields and farmyards, out of rock piles, seemingly 
set down wherever space happened to be available. 
The thin poles of which they were built showed 
black against the sky, but at close quarters had the 
gray-white, old-bone color of salt-worn wood, and 
rather suggested skeletons of unimaginable prehis- 
toric monsters. Some of the racks stood twenty 
feet high, but regardless of height, the first row of 
fish always hung five feet off the ground (animals), 
and the whole affair was covered with netting 
(birds). 

Evidently the peat bogs provided considerable 
fuel for the countryside. In the little three-house 
villages, the air tingled with the smell, half coal, 
half autumn leaves, of burning peat. The bus de- 
livered a great deal of mail to these small towns, 


piles of packages, and loose items ranging from a. 


bicycle that traveled lashed on the front bumper to 
a pail of liquid grease, which rode, without a cover, 
under the front passenger szat. It was delivered 
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without a drop spilled. On the return trip we picked 
up a ship’s carpenter whose gear, including a large 
sack of potatoes, spread throughout the bus and 
drew comment from the passengers. . 

The carpenter was going to join a fishing craft, 
possibly to rebuild it at sea, but I proposed to sail 
prosaically on the Rangvald Jari at half past eleven, 
with visions of the midnight sun seen through a 
rainbow of flying spray. Because the ship was due, 
the hotel had a rush of business which utterly de- 
moralized the staff. A contingent of crisp young 
fellows from the Norwegian army ran up and down 
the stairs, hauling baggage. The fat little waitress, 
in a state of numb terror, hid in-the kitchen while 
civilian guests in the lounge roared plaintively for 
food. The cook had left, carrying two suitcases. 
The manager leaned on the desk, looking pale. 

In response to what looked like a minor Ar- 
mageddon, I began to worry about the ship. Short 
of standing on the dock in the wind, which was now 
working up to gale force in my amateur opinion, 
how would I know when the Rangvald Jarl arrived? 
It was an idiotic apprehension; in small ports, every- 
body always knows when the boat comes in, and 
one need only follow the crowd. I began to badger 
the unfortunate manager with a question: does this 
ship whistle when she docks? 

I had discovered in the course of two days of semi- 
communication that the manager, who refused to 
speak a word of English, did understand the stuff if 
things were repeated often enough and with a lucky 
choice of synonyms. So I went at the problem, pre- 
pared to be as stubborn as Ulysses Grant. Will the 
boat whistle? Blank. Will the boat make a noise? 
Blank. Will we hear the Rangvald Jarl come in? 
Blank. 

Norwegians have a strange trick of laughing 
loudly without making any noise or visibly moving 
a muscle. As I pestered the manager, the Nor- 
wegian army quietly gathered behind me in the hall. 
They did not make a sound, and their faces, re- 
flected in the mirror behind the desk, were solemn 
as a row of tombstones. But the air vibrated with 
suppressed convulsions. 

Finally they could stand no more, and a polite 
voice said, over my shoulder, what sounded like, 
“Tooty ship ykoomin in??? Toot was the magic 
word. The manager nodded furiously and actually 
collapsed into English. “Yes. Ship toots.” 

No doubt she did, but the sound was whisked | 
away to the south on the same rainy wind that 
churned up the harbor waters and rocked the 
Rangvald Jarl nervously against the mooring lines. 
The manager did his duty. He appeared in the 
doorway of the lounge, drew a long breath, and 
with obvious anguish, announced, “The ship is 
here.” It was almost as satisfactory as seeing the 
midnight sun. 
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Eugène Ionesco, whose play RHINOCEROS was one of the sensations of the 1961 Broadway sea- 


son, has been called the most original playwright since Pirandello. Recently he joined the repertory of — 


“elassic” French dramatists with his fourth three-act play, LA SOIF ET LA FAm, staged by the Comédie 


Française. We have turned for this portrait to Curlis Cale, wriler and critic who lives in Paris. 


T are many stories about the strange kin- 
ship between the haphazard logic of Eugène 
Ionesco’s life and the studied illogic of his art, but 
the one I like best is told by the French writer René 
de Obaldia. Ionesco had been invited to the 
Château de Cerisy, in Normandy, to take part in 
one of those pastoral reunions of intellectuals of 
which the French are so fond. Seven days had al- 
ready been consumed in feverish arguments, dis- 
sertations, and hairsplitting dialectics when, at 
the last moment, Ionesco turned up, with the 
furtive look of a wayward tramp, trailing behind 
him, as his sole piece of luggage, an implausible 
Tyrolean rucksack. The hostess did her best to 
make the late arrival feel at home, but at dinner 
that evening he refused to touch a morsel and sat 
in mournful silence, his Grock-like face visibly har- 
rowed by the prospect of the communication he 
was expected to deliver the following day to the 
assembled company of writers and critics. 
next morning he failed to appear at breakfast, and 
Obaldia, when he went upstairs to see what was 
amiss, found him sprawled out on his bed, fully 
clothed, amid a welter of papers which he had 
spent the whole night scribbling on. By lunchtime 
his ‘sleepless pallor had taken on a faintly greenish 
hue, and he remained as uncommunicative as 
ever, though he finally felt forced, out of sheer 
civility, to ask the lady seated next to him what 
was the fish which had been placed before them. 


Drawing of Ionesco by Guy Diaz. 
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“C'est du ha,” she answered dryly. 

“Ah, du hâ,” echoed Ionesco, the fatuous phrase 
sticking in his throat like a fishbone, as though he 
were choking on one of those excruciating word- 
plays with which he has mined his plays. 

By the time his speech was due Ionesco was 
in a state of near-panic. He could not find 
his text. He felt in his pockets, turned them 
inside out, extracted a wallet, a handkerchief, a 
necktie; he got up, examined the crevices of his - 
armchair, rolled up his trouser legs, all to no avail. 
Someone was sent upstairs to his bedroom, the 
night table drawer was searched, the wardrobe 


‘ransacked. No sign of any papers. And then sud- 


denly, like a hidden spring, the papers gushed forth 
from an overlooked inner pocket in such profusion 
that, escaping from Jonesco’s hands, they flew all 
over the room, even fluttering under the chairs 
and the piano, where the playwright Arthur Ad- 
amov got down on his knees to retrieve them. 

With the papers collected and sorted out, 
Ionesco could at last begin. He braced himself and 
began in a strangled voice: : 

“What I have to say is that I have absolutely 
nothing to say.” 

He never got beyond this sentence, like the hero 
of his own play, Amédé, who, when the curtain 
rises, has spent fifteen years writing the same play 
at the rate of one line a year. The hostess was so 
taken aback that she interrupted her knitting and 


~~ 


had Ionesco repeat this solemn enunciation sev- 
eral times. How curious, she exploded, how origi- 
nal to meet someone who had nothing at all to say! 
A critic rushed to the tongue-tied playwright’s 
rescue with a brilliant improvisation on the 
nature of silence; some silences being sacred, 
others profane, Mallarmé’s silences differing from 
Claudel’s, and so on. This led to a lively free-for- 
all, which reached a crescendo when Adamov 
remarked to a German lady present: “Ja, es ist 
ganz seltsam!” (‘‘Yes, it is very strange!) Only a 
little later was it noticed that the speaker was oddly 
silent. He had fallen asleep in his armchair, his 
lids seraphically closed and his pudgy little fingers 
still clutching the papers on his lap. 


Piss like poetry, springs from the unex- 
pected and, more specifically, the incongruous 
juxtaposition of ideas. The incongruous, however, 
is not the same as the capricious, and if we look 
carefully at Ionesco’s plays, it becomes apparent 
that the seeming madness of his world obeys an 
inner logic of its own, a logic as precise as that gov- 
erning Lewis Carroll’s looking-glass world or the 
pictorial metaphors of the cartoonist Saul Stein- 
berg. 

“Tne fabulous,’ Pasternak declared in Doctor 
Zhivago, “is never anything but the common- 
place touched by the hand of genius.” So close 
to the commonplace has Ionesco always stuck that 
there is not one of his plays which is not set in the 
immediate here and now. Whereas Montherlant 
has gone back to the Spanish Siglo de Oro, Sartre 
to the Thirty Years’ War, Camus to Caligula, 
and Jean Anouilh to the twelfth-century Thomas 
à Becket, Ionesco alone has kept unswervingly 
to the modest rut of present-day bourgeois life. 

Yet, within these confines, he has fashioned 
something uniquely rich and strange. From the 
gray silt bed of the commonplace he has dredged 
up a thousand new pearls. Here, as in the fairy- 
tale zoo of Marc Chagall or the luminous aquar- 
ium of Joan Miró, material objects are won- 
drously unchained from the leaden gravity of 
everyday realism. The grandfather clock strikes 
not twelve but twenty-nine times; the telephone 
rings, and the architect pulls the receiver out of his 


coat pocket; the bride, when unveiled, reveals two’ 


noses, only to be rejected by the hard-to-please 
bridegroom because she doesn’t have three; a 
fifteen-year-old corpse grows by frightening jerks 
right across the living room stage; and a recalci- 
tran: son lays eggs at his parents’ behest. 

Fifteen years ago, when Jonesco’s first play, La 
Cantatrice Chauve (The Bald Soprano), was put on at 
the Left Bank theater of Les Noctambules, few 
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in the audience were aware that they were wit- 
nessing a radically new kind of theater. There 
were catcalls and boos. What did the author mean 
by writing a play in which no bald-headed singer 
appears, into which a fireman strays when there 
isn’t the whiff of a fire, and in which the dialogue, 
from the first line to the last, seems bent on defying 
every canon of rational speech? The reception 
was so hostile that Ionesco had to be restrained 
by his friends from climbing onto the stage to 
defend his pilloried work. 

What a change! When Jean-Louis Barrault 
unveiled Le Rhinocéros at the Théâtre de France in 
1961, there were no tumultuous catcalls, but the 
applause was polite rather than sincere. The al- 
most universal criticism was that this time the au- 
thor had betrayed himself, had gone conservative. 
“Instead of achieving that ‘Ionesco to the power of 
two’ which we were dreaming of,” Le Mondes 
theater critic wrote, “he has copied himself and 
even yielded to a kind of apologia, like Chap- 
lin disfiguring his once brilliant pantomime with 
speeches.” Jonesco was tried and found guilty 
of not being Ionescoan enough. 

There is an odd irony in this, just as there is 
in the fact that it was precisely this play, as- 
suredly far from his best, which established his 
popularity in England and the United States. 
Joseph Anthony could be forgiven for wanting to 
introduce a play to Broadway which Laurence 
Olivier and Orson Welles had already successfully 
offered to the theatergoers of Drury Lane. What 
was less pardonable was the transformation of a 
play which, at the most sanguine interpretation, is 
a tragicomedy into what one New York reviewer 
could describe as a ‘“‘cleverly crazy” farce. The 
misunderstanding, which Ionesco himself terms a 
“catastrophe,” stemmed, I suspect, from roughly 
the same causes which prompted the producers 
to jazz up Samuel Beckett’s Waiting for Godot a few 
years ago to make it pleasing to the Manhattan 
public. The nightmarish universe of Kafka, the 
tortured world of Sartre, the listless limbo of 
Beckett may be palatable fare for campus intellec- 
tuals or off-Broadway aesthetes, but for the Broad- 
way public the pill must be sugar-coated. 

There is no denying that the deliberate illogi- 
cality of Ionesco’s plays is typical of the revolt 
against form and symmetry which is characteristic 
of so much contemporary art, but it is a good deal 
more; for his quarrel from the beginning was 
not just with that deceptively logical -Cartesian 
brand of thought which nostalgic Frenchmen still 
like to claim as a kind of national monopoly; it 
was, more specifically, a quarrel with the tenden- 
tious and’ ideologically oriented literature which 
enjoyed such a vogue in the early post-war years. 

In 1950, when La Cantatrice Chauve was first put 
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_-on in. Paris, the post-war existentialist tide was at - 


full flood and the French literary, marketplace was 


waist-deep in a porridge of ‘ideological dialectics. 


and: metaphysical jargon. Jean- Paul Sartre, its 


“high priest, had been riding the crest of the- wave,’ -' : 
“with La. Putain Respectueuse (The Respectful Prosti- 


.. tute) and Les“ Mains Sales (Dirty Hands — inanely 
translated into English as Red- Gloves), two mili- 
“tantly, didactic, antibourgeois plays. 

Tt was at-this ‘point that Ionesco launched . his 
: Bald Soprano.. A less socially committed play could 
hardly be ‘imagined. It contained no. ‘political 
‘message,’ 
-The hero arid heroine, if such they can be called, 
arè. two staid citizens called Mr.. and Mrs.’Smith,, 
whose “middle-class respectability: is aii phased 
. by- their nationality — the English. ‘being the most 


stolidly uncommitted” people in Europe — and . 
n by- their residing ` in a London ‘suburb. Their ` 


preoccupations, far from being’ existentially - an- 
guished, could not be more, banal: Mrs. Smith, 


_ when the-curtain rises, is knitting’ ‘socks, and’ Mr. j 


Smith has his nosé buried in the évening paper. 


_ Nothing’ could be more tranquil, more serene; . 
“more commonplacė; yet before the next Half hour ~ 


-is over, the rational universé has-been stood on its 
head. -The clock starts the confusion ; :by striking 


seventeen strokes, whereupon Mrs. Smith remarks — 
brightly: “Hah, it’s nine o’clock.” She follows this 


up~- with. a ‘stirring ' monologue - on the” corner 


. grocer’s salad oil, which is better than’ that of thé 
grocer. just opposite, änd.a good dëal. better than - 


that òf the grocér down at thebottom of. the hill: 
The conversation is‘full ‘of exchanges like this: 
“MRS,” SMITH. Yoghurt i is excellent for the ‘stomach, the 


kidneys; appendicitis, and apotheosis: So I’ve been ` 
` told by Dr. Mackenzie-King, who takes care of our 


- neighbors’, the’ Joneses’, children. He’s-a’good, trust! - 


worthy doctor.’ Hé' never recommends medicines ,he 

hasn’t tried- out himself. Before operating c on Parker, “` 
` he had his‘own liver: ‘operate on, though he ‘wasn? till re 

in. the, least. 

MR. SMITH. Then how is it ‘that’ the, doctor pales a 

through, whereas Parker diéd? > : 


~ MRS.. SMITH. Because’ the operation- -was a success with I 
the doctor, ‘but a failurë with Parker. ; = xg 


i 


"+ MR, SMITH.: Then Mackénzie’s nota good doctor. “The is 
* operation should have worked for both- of them. or both. ve 
wes should have succumbed. . eee 


4 


MRs. SMITH. Why? © ~~ i ` 


Z. MR. SMITH. -A’conscientious doctor- should’ die with his is 


patient if both can’t recover. The captain of a ship 
goes down With the ship, He doesn’t survive. - ' 
‘MRS, SMITH. ` You ‘can’t compare a patiént to a ship. 
_ MR. SMITH. Why not?. A ship has its breakdowns .too;, 
besides, your doctor is as sound as a tub, and that’s 


me 


~ patient like” the captain | and his ship. > 7/2- a> 


nor even the semblance. òf- a plot. - =... 


another reason. why. he. should have: ‘perished 4 with, his - l 





The bonversalion gets progressively zanier.’ A. 


' ı couple .called ‘tke Martins turn up for a.dinner: 


- which is never served, an intruding fireman is 
suddenly embraced’ by the maid, who recites an 
incendiary poem in his honor, and the play ‘ends : 

, with the. dialogue growing stéadily more meaning- - 
` less ånd monosyllabic, with’ the “sentences, ° as 
though disintegrated by a kind of. linguistic atom. 
smasher, dissolving. into senseless streams of words’ 
like “‘ Bazar, ‘Balzac, Bazaine . <. bizarre, Beaux- 
` Arts, batsers,” in a crazy sequence echoing the “hic, 
haec, hoc? recitation of a Latin class: ud 


ale CANTATRICE eave. may one. day’ be re- - 
garded äs an event as. revolutionary for ‘the -post- 
-war French stage as ‘Picasso’s Demoiselles d’ Avignon 
. was for painting-in- the early ‘years. of this century. 
. If-anything, it was more revolutionary, for, this 
“anti-play,” as onesco dubbed ‘it, set out ‘to 
disarticulate all rational. discourse into a senseless | 
game of: conversational scrabble. It was the first - 
and last of a genre which was. too: self-defeating, 
` too suicidal to be capable of reproduction. ~“. .- 
‘It was. with Les. Chaises (The Chairs), written | 
in 1951 and first _staged the following year, that ` 
-Ionesco_ really came. into his own. „Jean Anouilh. ` 
‘did not. hesitate to praise it as “better than | 
-. Strindberg” and ‘to: place it~ alongside Marcel.. 
_Aymé’s Clérambard and:Beckett’s ‘Waiting for ‘Godot | 
-as Oone- òf- the most interesting. plays to have ap- 


peared since Pirandello’s Six. Characters in Search ` ` 


‘of an, Author. In Les- Chaises; Ionesco transplanted 
- his experimentation with contradictions, hitherto 
' limited ‘to the domain of language, to the realm of, l 
action.: The main protagonists here, as in most” 


Ionėsċo plays, are a married couple, in. this case _- 


an elderly husband and wife; aged .95 and 94, 
-who have. been marriéd for 75: years. . The hus- 
band is’a frustrated ‘éx-cavalry corporal who has 
` been reduced to the status of concierge in a House .- 
` which, like some Maeterlinck castle; is surrounded: ~; 
‘by. water: ‘The Od Man and Old. Woman. (who 
are never named) ‘are ;éxpecting some ‘guests i 
who have been-invitéd to a-lecturé, at'which the 
-Old : Man’s long-delayed “message” ‘will finally. 
‘be communicated to the world. The guests begin 
to turn up, announced by the offstage splashing ' 
~of oars, but, strangely enough; they are both in- 


” visible'and mute. Only the chairs they are to, sit- 


¿on are real,’and only the remarks made by the ` 
Old Man: and Old Wonian are actually heard. 

The- invisible guests keep arriving; and to seat’: 
_ them the harassed Old Man‘and Old Woman have 


"to drag in more and more chairs, the stage growing `£- 


z. You may - 7 so cluttered that they:are finally reduced to creep-. 


ing- along: the sides of the room, like ushers moyne i 


up crowded aisles, and to shouting at each other 
above the unheard tumult of an unseen audience. 
The grotesque impression is heightened by the un- 
expected arrival of the Emperor — obviously a 
belated wish fulfillment of the ex-corporal’s adoles- 
cent dreams — whose solemn but invisible en- 
trance is indicated by a sharp intensificat.on of the 
klieg lights. The climax is reached when the long- 
awaited Speaker makes a real flesh-and-blood ap- 
pearance, but he turns out to be a deaf-mute who 
vainly tries to communicate the Old Man‘s message 
through incomprehensible grunts. - 

Les Chaises marks one of the peaks of Ionesco’s 
dramatic art. Just as Henry Moore in his sculpture 
has given the void plastic meaning and expression, 
so here Jonesco has used the invisible to saggest the 
gulf of human incommunicability, the dreamlike 
unreality of stifled aspirations, the vanity of pom- 
pous rhetoric. 


[a CuĦaises, and the plays which immediately 
follow it, betray a systematic effort to depict the 
frustrations and anguish of much of modern life. 
In Victimes du Devoir (Victims of Duty), the play in 
which Kafka’s influence is most evident, the iron 
heartlessness of the modern bureaucratic police 
state is plastically symbolized by the loaf of bread 
which the police inspector draws from his briefcase 
and has the hero, Choubert, eat “to stop up the 
holes of the memory.” Momentarily rescued by a 
friend called Nicholas d’Eu, who drops in and kills 
the inspector in a fit of rage, Choubert promptly 
succumbs to the new tyranny of his savior, who, 
seizing the loaf of bread, thrusts it bazk into the 
hapless Choubert’s mouth. “We are all victims of 
duty,” wails the wife, as‘the three begin intoning 
a frenzied, mind-numbing chant: “Swallow, 
chew! Swallow, chew! Swallow, chew! which 
continues as the curtain falls. 

Victimes du Devoir offers a new treatment ar a 
classic theme. At the start of his inquisition, for 
example, the inspector has Choubert remove his 
belt, tie, and shoelaces, as though he were a jail- 
bird, and Choubert, feeling immediate relief, 
thanks his “jailer? —in a conscious echo of 
Dostoevsky’s thesis, as expounded in the Legend 
of the Grand Inquisitor, that the one thing men 
cannot endure is freedom. The play is in fact a 
restatement of one of the major themes in Paster- 
nak’s Zhivago. Here the karma-like cycle or im- 
placable repetitiveness of events is symbolized by 
the perennial return of tyranny in human affairs. 
The revolutionary of one moment — whom Io- 
nesco has paradoxically named Nicolas d’Eu (Ni- 
colas IJ, as it is pronounced in French} — becomes 
the zyrant, the czar of the next. 
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In Amédée, ou Comment s'en Débarrasser (Amédée, 
or How To Get Rid of It) an anguishing predicament 
is again given plastic symbolization — this time 
by a corpse with which Amédée Buccinioni and his 
wife, Madeleine, have been condemned to live for 
the past fifteen years. The corpse is that of a man 
whom Amédée one day killed in a fit of jealousy; 
but the procrastinating husband has cringed from 
avowing the crime, which, like the portrait of 
Dorian Gray, has now visibly begun to fester. 
When the curtain rises, tiny mushrooms have 
sprung up in one corner of the living room, while 
the corpse has started a mysterious and disconcert- 
ing growth. By the beginning of the second act, 
the mushrooms have grown into giants and hid- 
eously multiplied, while the corpse’s legs have 
started expanding at ‘a furious pace, marked by 
visible and audible jerks, each sounding like the 
trump of doom. Soon the legs, pushing in from 
the neighboring room, stretch right across the 
living room floor. Driven to action out of sheer 
despair, the husband finally opens the window 
and drags out the corpse with the intention of 
dumping it into the Seine, whereupon the body 
miraculously loses substance and the trouser legs 
turn into an immensely long shroud. The hus- 
band’s psychic liberation is consummated in a 
delightful piece of third-act vaudeville which takes 
place-in a little square outside a café-brothel fre- 
quented by American GI’s, and it ends with 
Amédée sailing up and away into the fireworks- 
spangled night on his kitelike shroud above the 
vain whistle-blowing and truncheon-waving of 
two irate gendarmes. 

In Amédée, Ionesco successfully reversed the 
technique employed in Les Chaises; and whereas in 
the earlier play the intervening void was used to 
convey a feeling of incommunicability and frustra- 
tion, here an ever more encumbering mass graph- 
ically symbolizes the stifling omnipresence of a love 
which has died. 

Toriesco’s is a symbolic universe in which the 
symbols are used to express the tragicomic nature 
of the human condition. His plays are allegories, ` 
and both the miniature dimensions of most of them 
and the stylized mode of speech which he has 
perfected for them place them closer to the 
conventions of the puppet stage than to the 
canons of contemporary dramatic realism. 

Ionesco, indeed, has a right to be regarded as 
the existentialist playwright of our times, for his 
vision of the theater as a vehicle for expressing the 
sadness inherent in the human condition adheres 
more closely to the older and more authentic lin- 
eage of Unamuno’s Tragic Sense of Life than do the 
Marx-distorted works of Jean-Paul Sartre. Sartre, 
though ideologically a revolutionary, has always 
been a conservative in questions of form, and his 
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plays have never got beyond the staid canons of 
_ bourgeois realism; it is Ionesco, ideologically a con- 
servative, who has been the real revolutionary of 
the contemporary stage. His contempt for Sartre, 
who is his particular béte noire, is so withering, in- 
deed, that one day in Rio de Janeiro he dumb- 
founded the Brazilian journalists who pestered 
him with the inevitable question, “What do you 
think of Jean-Paul Sartre?” by answering with a 
perfectly straight face, “Who? Jean-Paul Sartre? 
Jean-Paul Sartre? Never heard of him.” 
_ “No society has been able to abolish human sor- 
row, no political system can free us from the sad- 
ness of living, or the fear of death, or our thirst 
for the absolute,” Ionesco wrote some years ago. 
“Tt is the human condition which governs the 
social, not the other way around.” Ionesco’s 
antididacticism, as opposed to Sartre’s didacticism, 
is thus impregnated with a humanistic message of 
its own, and in this scheme of things it is Society, 
with a capital s, the ever more invasive leviathan 
of modern collective life, which is the villain, and 
the individual, with a small 7, who is the victim. 
The two plays in which this message is most 
clearly conveyed are Tueur sans gages (The Killer) 
and Rhinoceros. Both share the same hero, Béren- 


ger, the prototype of the twentieth -century’s. 


“little man,” and the same theme, contemporary 
man’s pathetic submission to ‘the’ seemingly irre- 
sistible weight of collective tyranny and dread. 
Of the two the first, though it has failed to ac- 
quire the immense international fame of the sec- 


ond, is doubtless the greater play. It is Ionesco’s” 


most ambitious, and some (including the author) 
would be willing to say his finest, effort. Kenneth 
Tynan, who is not particularly sympathetic to 
Ionesco’s ideas, ranks the central part of The 
Killer alongside Aristophanes and Moliére as a 
masterpiece of tragicomedy. 

It can be argued that here, as in others of his 
‘plays, Ionesco succeeded only too well, the sheer 
exuberance of his comic invention serving to 
mask the grimness of the predicament he was seek- 
ing to portray. Tueur à gages in French means a 
hired or paid assassin, but the “ Tueur sans gages” 
of Ionesco is an unpaid assassin, a seemingly 
motiveless murderer, endlessly repeating what 
André Gide liked to call the gratuitous crime. His 
anonymity is at the root of the terror he inspires, 
a terror so great that it has emptied the Cité 


Radieuse, which, as the curtain rises, an architect - 


is proudly showing off to Bérenger. 


This Radiant City — which the audience never 


sees except in its imagination, in keeping with 
Keats’s conviction’ that “heard melodies are 
sweet, but those unheard are sweeter” — is con- 
jured up before Bérenger’s marveling eyes in all 
its magic carpet splendor: neat, clean streets lined 





_ with flowers which, though it never rains, are al- 


ways miraculously in bloom; radiant houses be- 
neath a sun which is never obscured by a cloud. 

The title bequeathed on this paradisiacal hous- 
ing development — Cité Radieuse — is an ironical 
reference to the concrete behemoth of an apart- 
ment building which Le ‘Corbusier built after the 
war in Marseilles; but the irony, as so often with 
Ionesco, is only a mask for the deeper truth he is 
suggesting. For if the Radiant City seems so life- 
less, it is because it is too perfect, too minutely 
and comprehensively planned. The gleaming hull 
is there, but it is empty: the life within has fled. 

When The Killer was first put on in 1959 at the 
Seven Arts Theater in New York, this deeper 
meaning escaped the reviewers, who do not seem 
to have realized that the Radiant City symbolizes 
the futuristic utopianism of this century’s ide- 
ologies, like Hitler’s Meue Ordnung or the ‘‘Work- 
ers’ Paradise” of the Marxists. Brooks Atkinson 
of the New York Times dismissed the play as a 
mere “satire on the impotence of a technological 
civilization,” and Walter Kerr of the Herald 
Tribune announced in a weary voice that he was 
tired of Ionesco’s “schoolboy outrages that have 
brought him, willy-nilly, to attention.” 

In The Rhinoceros. the tyrannical’ spread of a 
totalitarian cast of mind is symbolized by the 
gradual metamorphosis of the inhabitants of a 
peaceful provincial community into stampeding 
rhinoceroses. Ionesco first toyed with the idea of 
using sheep as the symbol of this transformation, 
but they struck him as too mild for the kind of: 
terrifying quadruped he had in mind; for this 
play symbolically re~enacts the appalling transmu- 
tations he himself witnessed in Rumania from ` 
1934 to 1938, when acquaintances who only 
yesterday had seemed the sanest of men were con- 
verted, through the black magic of a fanatical ide- 
ology, into monsters with one-track minds. 


Wau Rhinoceros is the only one of Ionesco’s 
plays which owes an obvious debt to the land of his 
fathers, ‘all his plays betray a perhaps not alto- 
gether conscious atavism. in at least one respect — 
their obsession with the theme of tyranny. Ru- 
mania is a land which has seldom known any other 
kind of rule, from the tyranny of the Turks in the 
past to the tyranny of the Red Army and its 
lingering commissars today. The Rumanian’s 
reaction to this perennial situation has been the 
traditional response of softer, weaker, and more 
civilized peoples the world over, an attitude of 


` helpless submission. This is precisely the response 


offered by Ionesco’s victimized protagonist in 
virtually every one of his plays. For the brow- 
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beaten student in The Lesson there is no escape 
from the tyranny of facts and figures, just as in 
The Bald Soprano and The Chairs theve is no escaping 
the tyranny of domestic tedium; no escaping the 
tyranny of family pressure in Jeck, or The Sub- 
mission, nor the tyranny of collective conformity 
in The Killer and Rhinoceros; no way out of the 
furniture-clogged trap woven around the hero of 
The New Tenant, a brilliant one-act allegory on the 
tyranny of contemporary spacelessness. 

The pattern could easily be extended to include 
Tonesco’s three most recent plas. In Le Piéton 
de PAir (The Airborne Pedestrian), which dates from 
1962, the Daedalus-like attempt to soar up and 
away from the leaden gravitation of our humdrum 
life ends in catastrophe when the air-glimpsed 
Elysium of Bérenger’s dreams <urns out to his 
horror and dismay to be no more than a hideous 


‘replica of the sad life of our planet. No more 


successful is King Bérenger I in e Roi se Meurt — 
rather inelegantly translated as Exit the King. This 
is lonesco’s Apology, his own poetic hand-to-hand 
with the looming specter of Deazh, but one which 
is mercilessly bereft of those accents of Stoic forti- 
tude which ring through Plato's great dialogue. 
Bérenger’s kingdom, when the curtain rises, has 
shrunk to the dimensions of a few pockmarked 
acres and a palace which, though it boasts a 
throne, is more like a peasar.t’s hut; his once 
proud retinue is now reduced to one guard, a 
Royal Doctor who is also surgeon, bacteriologist, 
astrologist, and executioner, and a charwoman- 
nurse who has to run out aad milk the cow. 


-To such in their final hours ere both the great 


and the humble of this world reduced! 


The longish extracts from Ionesco’s Journal. 


which were published last autumn in the French 
review Preuves reveal a mar haunted by the 
fear of death and the meanimglessness of life — 
a testament, if such it can b2 called, almost as 
harrowing as anything one can find in Kierke- 
gaard or Unamuno, both of whom were in their 
own ways believers, which Ionesco is not. But 
the actual origin of Exit the King is probably also 
to be found in a short stor» called “La Vase’ 
(“The Slime”), which Ionesco wrote at a time 
when his liver began to give him trouble. Here 
the author, wracked by a feeling of corporal 
malaise, rises from his bed, leaves his room, and 
walking out over a long cotntry road, ends up 
subsiding into a muddy ditch, where he watches 


“his liver swell to a monstrouz size while first one 


and then the other of his arms detach themselves 
from his bloated trunk and sink into the mire. 

I happened to call on Ionesco one day when he 
was writing this story, and a riend of his who was 
present ‘could not conceal her-surprise at the ex- 
traordinary coincidence involved; the day before, 


EUGENE IONESCO 


she had read an announcement about a forth- 
coming work by Beckett which likewise portrayed 
the last hours of a half-buried individual. The 
work announced (of which Ionesco knew nothing) 
was O Happy Days!, in which the chief protagonist,. 
a woman, appears in the first act waist-deep in 
sand, and in the second act buried up to her neck. 
The coincidence was only that. For though the 
names of Ionesco and Beckett have often been 
linked as high priests of the theater of the absurd, 
the association is deceptive. If Beckett can be 
called the Braque of contemporary drama, then 
Ionesco has been its Picasso. Becketts field of 
vision, steadily narrowing to an obsession, has 
concentrated more and more on the “‘still life,” 
life reduced to immobility, to a paralysis which 
would be total if men were born without tongues. 
O Happy Days! may be the penultimate stop on a 
road leading to the inevitable terminus, the total 
disappearance of the actor’s body. He has written 
a television play in which all one sees is the 
actor’s head; the lips do not move, and the voice 
comes from offstage. It remains only to remove 
the head, and the terminus will be reached. In 
the end, as in the beginning, was the Word. 
Ionesco, when asked what he thinks of Beckett, 
is wont to say that he considers him a great writer 
but not a great dramatist. Why? Here Ionesco 
grows embarrassed, a childishly helpless grin puck- 
ering his pudgy cheeks. He takes refuge behind a 
screen of fluttering gestures: “Well — how shall 
I say — ? What shall I say? What should I say?” 
Pause. “There are certain principles in the 
theater which — which cannot be transgressed — 
But please, don’t ask me to define them. . .” 
Tonesco doesn’t have to, for his plays all bear 
witness in the same sense. What distinguishes 
them from Beckett’s is:‘the kernel of action, often 
rising to a feverish paroxysm, around which 
each of them is built. The world he portrays is 
often hellish, but it is never a limbo. Things hap- 
pen, people change, ‘sometimes startlingly. Time, 
the slow passage of mortal time, is condensed and 
accelerated. And as in thé world of Picasso, fa- 
miliar forms undergo weird metamorphoses. 
This mav be one explanation for the frustration 
one senses in Ionesco’s Journal; for none knows 
better the crippling limitations of the stage. He 


’ might have fared better in the world of the film, 


subjecting characters and scenery to the magic 
transmutations of a restless fancy: the bureaucrat 
taking wing and turning into a butterfly (one of 
his characters, named Papillon, actually turns into 
a rhinoceros), the pig-tailed girl getting down on 
all fours and hopping away like a frog, the logician 
disappearing into a clump of thistles — which can 


‘only happen in the world of Hans Christian Ander- 


sen or Max Ernst. 
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Bevodd EN at any rate for believers, lies the, 
realm of purgatory. This may offer the key- to, 
the latest, and in many ways the most enigmatic, of. 
all Ionesco’s plays, La Soif et la Faim (Hunger. and 
Thirst). After seeing its Diisseldorf premiere, 
-the German critic Joachim Kaiser remarked in 


’ thing Ionesco hates more than death. is Bertolt 
` Brecht.’ Here’ the Promised -Land — O ‘shades.; 
~ of Karl Marx! — turns out to be a’ trap in which 

the : prisoners, “Tripp ‘and Brechtoll, are brain- 

washed into swearing the’ opposite of what they . 

- believe. TIonesco, here, has gone Beckett one 
better. In the end, as in the beginning, was not 
the Word, but the Illusion. 

‘ In this ‘play. the laughter is niacabre. It is as- 

` though Ionesco had suddenly been seized by. a. 

_ kind of- twilight remorse at his past: outbursts of . 

~Jevity and now wished -to atone for these back- ` 

slidings by tearing off his-harlequin’s:.mmask and 

‘offering himself to his audience as the unrouged, 

‘unpainted tragedian which -all along he: was. 

“We ‘are laughable creatures,” he. sighs in his 

Journal, “Weare comic. 
we should see ourselves. Nothing, but humor, 

“rosy or -black’or cruel, but only bugnor- can give’ 

us back. our serenity.” 29 oo 
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wy influences; which Ioneséo is’ the ‘first to belittle. 
“Though his wife is Rumanian, and though hé him- 


y oe self taught literature in Bucharest between the two 7 


-wars, he owes more to the land of his-‘mother, who. ' 

was French, than. to that of his Rumanian father, 

_-He was a year and a half old when he first came to. 

- France, and it is there that he has spent all but - 
: thirteen: of his fifty-three years. ; 

‘Last November the tiny Left Bank theater of La 


phenomenal success. ie hind long ‘enjoyed in, Ger: 


thany and is beginning to enjoy, despite the ae E 


‘ sors’ frowns, behind the Iron Curtain. 


Der ‘Monat that so far as he could judge, “the only `- 


It isin this guise that ` 


` cence which shines through’ in certain-of his char-- 


o ARË Eh removed here from purely national 


` cepting to: be washed on the tide of success’ out of. | 
the humble flat he used-to inhabit.in the populous z 


‘Huchette (which has just eighty-six’ seats) - cele- `` 


‘brated the three thousandth performance of La 

` Cantatrice Chauve, ‘which ‘is now well into its tenth ` 

` yéar. This, as much‘as-the formal consecration 
of the Comédie Française, is the measure of the 
"extraordinary success Ionesco has ‘achieved. An 
"older generation of Frenchmen may remain faith- ` 
- ful to the`frivolous traditions of the théâtre de boule- 
‘vard, but‘ the young: who flock to see The Lesson: 
` or The Bald.Soprano understand instinctively that 
here is‘someone who is trying to do for the stage 

- what Kafka did for the novel, the difference sepa-_ 
„rating them being ‘roughly ‘equal to. the ‘distance 

` bétween ‘Gallic esprit and Teutonic Weltschmerz. 
‘The anxiety and perplexity his plays express are 


“For mé, the antitheater,” ‘he has said, 


the theater of idedlogical demonstration or ra ie: i 


. mentary photographic: realism”, Against this real- 


ism, in all its forms,. he has launched a crusade, ; . 


- bent on doing for the stage what abstract painters, 


sculptors, and composers-have donè ii the plastic: 


arts and music. Just what this makes Ionesco, no’ 
one seems. quite sure. 
are traces of all three in his work: - 

In New York; which he Visited for the opening 
of Rhinoceros in December, 1960, he was told that 
` he was.an anticonformist, and the thought of it. 
‘is still disturbing to him. “In the United. States. 
. an anticonformist issà Communist, and. Pm. än 
antitotalitarian,” he protests. “In New York they 
_-couldn’t understand it. Iwas taken one night to 
an off-Broadway theater. They were all wearing 
open shirts, beards, and sandals.- I was the only 


man in the theater, with the exception of Taub-° ` 


man [the New York Times drama critic], who was 


He is neither a symbolist. 
` nor an expressionist nor a surrealist, _ though there ae 


wearing a tie, and it wasn’t even red. How can I ' 


be an anticonformist?”’:: 
` He smiles, with ‘that: disaiming childlike inno- 


acters, and gently shakes his balding head, which, 


with-a dark tuft of hair above each ear, gives him a ' 


_ faintly Japanese, Kabuki-dancer took. 
"you: ‘wish,” he adds, wagging a roguish. finger, 
“you can call me an- anti-nonconformist or, let’s 

"say, a non-anticonformist.”’ : 
A non-anticonformist ie remains, resignedly ac- 


“Well, if ` 


Marais: to a posher, apartment òr the more-con: < | 
ventional Boulevard Montparnasse. But even here. 


Reality, refusing to be upstaged by Art, dogs him’ - 


as remorselessly as ever. A few months ago, after 
‘dining in a Rumanian restaurant, we took the ele- 


` vator to the fifth floor and were confronted by an‘ 


unmistakably Ionescoan.dilemma. The double 
doors had no less than four different locks, and 


Ionesco’s key would open none of them. ` During ` 


othe next anguished hour Ionesco climbed) the 


. back staircase at least three times to see if he.could ° 


` break into his own kitchen. , There was évén talk. 


` of summoning the pombiers and hoisting a fireman’s 


‘ladder. We were finally bailed out by a deter- 


mined-looking rescuer lugging a formidable chest 


of safecracking tools who turned up simultane- ` 


i pusy: with Ionesco’s nineteen-year-old daughters 


k „profoundly European, and they help explain the _ 
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` She gave her father a cross look, as much as to says, 
“This would ea a to youl”? 





“BETTER THAN PEOPLE 


py CHARLES W. MORTON 


The Federal Communications 
Commission should investigate the 
ossibility that daytime television 
serials are a hoax, that the same 
actors and actresses appear on all 
he serials, and that the same script 
| not only for all the serials but 
also for each installment. 
make this suggestion as one 
ho occasionally wanders in--on..a 
ytime serial while waiting fer 
a ier program, and the .ira- 
pression of sameness is downright 
oo exciting? the whole thing must be a 
joke. In the first place, in the blur 
of screen credits for lighting experts, 
hairdressers, and manicurists no one 
can read the names of the performers 
‘anyhow, so that they could remam 
anonymous through repeated ap- 
pearances in the same episode. The 
performers all look alike, too, a 
highly forgettable lot-of faces, neither 
handsome nor homely, seemingly 
without makeup and much. in need 
of some, not old, not young. Finally, 
Cy all do the same thing and 
thing else — talk. Any scene from 
daytime serial is, therefore, a big, 
ondescript face that talks and talks 
id talks. 






























The climate of the daytime serial 
is one of suspicion and deceit, which 
of course leads to a ceaseless bicker- 
ing among the characters. Misun- 
derstandings develop; the talk leads 
them out of one set of errors into the 
next. No sooner has the woman’s 
big face been replaced by the man’s 
big face than we realize. that he has 
missed the point of her entire 
harangue and is off on a new note of 
nonsense of his own. 

The considerations that set the 
serial characters to bickering are 
sordid, or rather they would be were 
they not so piffling. To the proposi- 
tion. that every man has his price 
the daytime serial adds the proviso 
that the price is probably extremely 
low.” -The sums changing hands. in. 
the-bribe to the crooked judge or the 
lareenies of the crooked trustee are 
chicken feed, so that the viewers can 
identify themselves and their neigh- 
bors with the serial characters: they 
are all badly off financially, mean 
and suspicious, stupid, and — of 
course — crooked. 

In great contrast to the serial 
acted by people, I encounter from 
time to time a syndicated serial 
called Stingray, performed by mar- 
ionettes and “starring” a marionette 
named Troy Tempest. Steagray is 
designed for children of about age 
eight, I should judge, and its general 









effect is much livelier «tha 
laborious misunderstandings © 
serial with living performers 
Tempest is involved in really 
operations — submarine, inter 
nental, interplanetary —- and 
he is not at the controls. of $ 
he is trundling smartly abo 
neat little submarine-helicop 

It was inevitable that an 
nology capable of hitting t 
with rockets would sooner o 
improve the locomotion of the 
onette. Time was when he pra 
around two or three inches abo 
ground, or else walked in as 
recumbent position, with his 
tramping along far in front o 
body. His. motor and speech:ce! 
were controlled by a networ 
threads that ascended to some 
seen omnipotent hand in- the 
So that the audience could be 
which marionėtte was -doin 
talking, speech was acc 
by a vast opening and clos g 
movement. 

Troy Tempest is a much 
sophisticated piece of mach 
aml none of his a or c 


















































congruent with his ; 
character: = 


“Fire three, five. and 











new exactly how a marionette 
to look throughout the as- 
ortunes of a serial for eight- 

ids. With too jubilant a face, 






like a chump. 
re, a face of that sort would 
suitable for his tender 
beautiful Marina, the 








er The Enemy. os a“ 








‘this morning a fat white 
‘shot through my front-door 
‘hall floor with the noise 
olding money can make, 
n consequence I was out of 
nd beside the visitor in one 
scent stride, But instead. of 
cipated package of negotiable 
rk, all I found was something 
ing on its exterior to have been 
atched. from the Office of the 
ctor of an organization calling 
Voice Improvement — Pro- 
(V.P. = get it? 
uk!). It was addressed to me 
ally, even down to my first 
me, accurately | spelled, and 
ked PERSONAL: To be opened 
ly by the person to whom addressed. 
Preeled, stricken. 


































‘man is identified by the noise he 
makes, above all else. Despite our 
ble. post-war scratchings at. class- 
and our acquisition of a 
jan Prime Minister, the 
lubricant for anyone wish- 
insinuate. himself into High 
y is still an accent. An accent 
implanted in a. gentleman early 
n, along with his rusks and talc. 
t having any firsthand knowledge 
“the actual process, I can- only 
ss on the rumor that highborn 
ffspring are snatched from their 
at birth and worked on rather 









If he were 


tte of Stingray, or for his. | 


BY ALAN COREN 


ALAN Coren. isa tienber of puncn’s editorial staff and 
“the author of many light articles. His “The Power and 
the Glory” appeared in ‘the Seplember, 1965, ATLANTIC. 


-Yuk-- 


Now, as any dropout student of 
glish mores will tell you, a gentle- 


more persuasive than 
shouting at each other i 
with live actors.. True, 


at us a bit blankly, but we must 
remember that his responsibilities 
- of command are heavy, his fave 
‘perhaps elsewhere. i s 


in the manner of those Chinese 
baby girls who have their feet stuffed 


into eggcups: a ceremonial pebble 
(which has been in the family since 
before the Norman conquest) is 
slipped under the infant tongue, the 
lips are sewn together to leave a 
minuscule gap, and : the -child is 
then forced to read the social column 
of the Times for the next ten years 
in a high, clear voice. Thereafter, 
he is-crated up and mailed to Eton 
for a: further crash program in 
gentilesse, after which he. is. sent 
either to Beirut to secure. oil rights, 
or.to America to sell soft drinks. The 


accent is his trustiest piece of ord- 


nance; it falls on the ear like a 
hacksaw cutting through thin steel, 


is. generally accompanied by a 


brusque, sibilant laugh reminiscent 


around posh hot 
tuxedo, T grew. 














cials, and cabdrivers fawa and cring 


n a way that sent the burgeoning 


ego delirious with: joy- a also mar- 








the contents of this envel ; 
known'toall, since the organizatio 
involved has been blasting every 
communications medium with it 
nefarious ads for weeks past. Acros 
from our apartment block, in fact, 
is a billboard showing ‘a debonair 
male ‘socialite snowing a: nubile 
debutante, while in the background — 
loiters a thing like a human toad, 
ignored by the beautiful pair and: 
staring at. them. in ‘abjec 
Above. this little tragedy runs th 
legend: YOUR F IENDS CAN'T TELL 
YOU & YOUR BUSINESS ASSOCIATES 

WON'T. In slightly smaller print, “ 






























the rejected fink is recommended to 


drag himself off to the nearest Voice 


of feet running thr ough Rice Krisp- A 


ies, and conjures visions of 


up 


Waterloo, coronations, dependabil- 


ity, experience, and polo. 

I, of course, never had any of this. 
In my family, it was considered a 
victory over the Evil Eye if a child 


learned to speak at all before he was- 


eight, and as soon as I had dis- 
covered that a tongue-and-lip set 
could be used for employment other 
than spitting on the dog, I was 
handed to the state education au- 
thorities for them to do with meas 
they saw fit. But, being a canny 


child and realizing that one of the 


l Improvement Programme agent and 
buy his way out of purdah with one 
of their matchless elocution- and- 






= se THOSE WITHOUT PROPER 
a PE ACCENTS ARE DENI 





social-grace courses. ~ E 
I ‘opened the VLP envelope, ~ 
Apart from a dozen horrifying cau- 

tionary tales about accentless men = 
who'd. been- driven into the social 
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A real, live Liliipul near Surprising Amsterdam—another reason to start your trip in KLM’s hometown 


“We headed out from Amsterdam, 


and there it was, by George - a whole 


city of 


That tot above is only three feet tall. 
She's peering at houses, people and 
cars just 1/ 25th actual size. And she’s got 
five more acres to explore. 
The piace: a fabulous miniature Holland 
called Madurodam. 








Madurodam is just one of a hundred 
surprises near Surpnosing Amsterdam. You 
can zoom around aspecdway at Zandvoort 
in your own car. Pluck bargains irom the 





world’s biggest collection of Delft china. 
Storm medieval castles. Even spend a 
night in a knight's bedroom—for $4! 


For more surprises, 


get reliable KLM’‘s 
soon see why 


free book (right). You ll 
Amsterdam is one of Eu- 
rope’stourmost popular 
cities—and the perfect 
piace lo start your trip. 


ROYAL DUTCH AIRLINES 








to: KLM. 


Name 


Street 


City 


AT-3 





i 
208-page guidebook. Geta free 
copy agent, 
Or, send 


iron travel 


your 





ror maliny Costs 


G.P.O. Box 1869, N.Y., N.Y. 100014. 


Phone. 





ly avel. 
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The flowers bloom year-round in the Garden of Gethsemane 


It surprises many people to discover that 
the Garden of Gethsemane exists—and 

sts today—as a garden just as beautiful 
as its name, 

Yet here it is. just outside the walls of 
Old Jerusalem, with its peaceful walks 
through carefully tended beds of ever- 
blooming flowers, its groves of gnarled 
olive trees (some of which may have been 
growing there in Jesus’ time), its walls 


cading with bougainvillea. with birds twit- 
tering in the treetops. Above the Garden, 
the Mount of Olives rises serene 

Possibly nowhere on earth but in Jordan 
does so much history dive today. And it’s 
all so compact. Jerusalem, Bethlehem, 
Jericho, the Dead Sea, the ruins of the 
Roman city of Jer and more 
in an area no bigge 

Yet modern Jordan is a busy land of 


HISTORIC ~ 


happy people...who like Americans. Hotels 
and restaurants are first-cla prices are 
low; the “second language” is English. And 
all this lies within a few short hours by 
plane from the capitals of Europe, or 

ship to the Eastern Mediterranean. Plan to 
discover Jordan on your next trip abroad. 

For free Jordan folders, write Jordan T 


formation, Box A-46, 530 Fifth Ave., A 
Tel: PL 5-3431 (Code 212). Or see your travel 
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Right now, 





he belongs 
to you 


But the time will come when he’ll go 
forth to make his way on his own, inde- 
pendent. 

You can be sure he'll need ali the edu- 
cation he can get—~ college, certainly, 
possibly graduate school. 

However, the college that will edu- 
cate him tomorrow is facing problems to- 
day. Each year more and more students 
are applying for admission. Colleges 
need more classrooms, libraries, labora- 
tories and, of course, more teachers. 
These are serious problems for higher 
education. 

You can help now. Enrich his future 
and America’s. Give to the college of 
your chaice now and make sure college 
will be ready when he is ; 


COLLEGE IS E 
AMERICA’S BEST FRIEND. 


Publishad as a public service in cooperation 
wth The Advertising Council and 
The Council for Financial Aid to Education. 


(of your voice always appropriate to your, 


| wilderness to die, it contained a Self-| 
analysis Speech Test, which in- 
cluded such delectable probings as: | 
| Are jou effective and forceful? Dees 
your voice express the efficiency and con- 
fidence thai mark a leader of men? Are, 
Jou ever caught in mistakes of grammar 
lor vocabulary or pronunciation which in- 
i stantly shatter the opinions others may | 
| have formed of you? Nor was this all: 
j the V.LP. boys, having got their! 
e paralyzed with fear over his | 
| 





social standing, pushed the thing | 
ever deeper. Js, they asked, the pitch | 


sex, or does anxiety cause you sometimes | 
to become shrill and piercing? 

So. Here I was, with all the old, 
half-forgotten insecurity flooding | 
back, not at the fact of having this’ 
paltry challenge to my self-esteem, | 
but at the knowledge that everyone | 
by now, by due process of grapevine, , 
would be unshakable in the belief, 
that I had myself written off to these 
loathsome voicemongers. Why else 
should the envelope have been ad- 
dressed to me personally? Suppose 
my wife were to find out? It’s hard 
for me to convey adequately to an 
American reader exactly what class| 
betrayal means, even to the best- 
‘adjusted marriages, but a little of 
the effect can be translated if you 
imagine Grace Kelly marrying 
Prince Rainier and taking him home 
only to find shed been coupled to 
Ernest Borgnine in a rubber mask, 
till death did them part. 

It was while I was sitting there 
on the hall carpet amid the smol- 
dering ruins of my life, wondering 
how long it would be before the} 
paper boy engraved “TRAITOR” 
on my car, or the grocer closed my} 
account, or the hall porter threw 
my visitors out on their ear, or my} 
bank manager sued for recovery of 
my overdraft, when I noticed a 
second envelope lying near the first. 
This, too, was large and impressive, 
carried chunks of hysterical verbiage | 
on its exterior, and was marked 
PERSONAL: To be opened only by the 
person to whom it is addressed. 1 picked 
it up. The person to whom, et cetera, | 
wasn’t me this time, but my wife, 
who also appeared to be on first- 
name terms with the sender. But) 
the latter was no underhand pred-! 
ator on self-confidence and reputa- | 
tion: it was something entitled Athe- 
a Reproductions and announced 
lits mission with a Picasso sketch of 
Don Quixote above its name. I 
iknew this gang too; but they are a| 











NOW you can have a 


Safe Deposit Box 


in your home 


HERCULES Furnace-Tested 
HOME VAULTS’ 


j FROM N 
$18.75 


Eastern Zone 





Safeguard your deeds, valuables, 
keepsakes from fire and theft... yet 
have them instantly available any- 
time. Built like a safe, Hercules 
Home Vaults carry official SMNA fire 
resistive label. Wall, closet, portable 
models with key or combination lock 
at office equipment dealers. Check 
Yellow Pages under “Safes.” 


pes SEND FOR FREE 
© Household. household inventory 
Inventory 


folder. in case of fire, 
have a record of all 
items and value, 


MEILINK STEEL SAFE COMPANY 


Dept. 530 * Box 2567 * Toledo 6, Ohio 


f Folder. 





Building Safes & Insulated Files Since 1899 





Europe Bound? 
Any New Foreign 
ar 


any European car can be 
yours at the tax-free price if 
you're going to Europe. Auto- 
Europe, the leading dealer for 
all foreign cars, delivers your 
car where and when you want 
it. RENTAL abroad, too—all 
plans = For free manual, “The 
ABC’s of European Auto 


ieee see your travel agent 














or call OY WYi ite 
auto,europe 
Nameno snee Ai AGADER 
Address uenea 

Car preference (if any)... cee’ 


New York: 25 W, 58 St. PL 2-2424. Chicago: 18 S. 
Michigan Ave. FI 6.1361. Beverly Hills: 268 S. Bev- 
erly Drive. TR 8-3535, San Francisco: 150 Powell St. 
EX 2-7894. Seattle: White-Henry-Stuart Bldg. MA 
2-3456. Also availabie in Canada. 





SUBSCRIPTION ORDER FORM 


“ATLANTIC 


8 ARLINGTON ST.,.BOSTON, MASS. 02116 


Please enter the following 
ATLANTIC subscription: 


SPECIAL 
INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


C] 7 MONTHS for $3.68 





OR REGULAR RATES 
[] 1 YEAR $8.50 
C] 2 YEARS $16.00 
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A WINDOW 
OR A MIRROR? 


. 


Should art reveal, or merely 
reflect? And in either 
case, what and whom? 
You'll find some provocative 
answers in 


Art in America 


Magazine 
The one that gives 
reasons why. 
Interested? Write us at 


635 Madison, or call 
MU 8-7500 


EUROPEAN CARS 
TAX FREE 


TRIUMPH JAGUAR 
SUNBEAM PEUGEOT 
M.G, etc. 


VOLVO 
we) MERCEDES 
“as VOLKSWAGEN SIMCA 
All European cars delivered abroad tax-free. All 
details arranged. Save 35% on purchases & rentals. 
TRADES accepted, FREE storage & chauffeur 
service to airport. All cars on display, Write for 


FREE MASTER CATALOG. 
Cars 

Name. 

Address. 


City State 
NEMET AUTO INTERNATIONAL 


53-A4 Hillside Avenue, Jamaica, New York 
: Ear oration call 212 523-5858 





very different kettle of promoters 


preselect people deemed worthy of 
their attention as connoisseurs of 
Great Art, people who can afford 
| and appreciate fine paintings, people 
of natural taste, upbringing, and 
loot. I opened the envelope. It 
contained, along with the handout, 
a personal letter from the director 


| 
| from the V.I.P. boys. They carefully 
| 


of the Art Selection Board. And 
no nonsense about mispronuncia- 
tions, crass stupidity, and high 


hermaphrodite voices, either; just a 
yard of cool baby talk telling my 
wife about how there were only a 
handful of people who were capable 
of loving Great Art, and she was 
one of them; and how would she 
like to fork out an ingot or two for 
the chance of further enriching her 
already matchless cultural life? 

It was then that it dawned on me 
that this was no mere coincidence of 
mailing lists. It was a planned acci- 
dent perpetrated by some dark 
agency which had no interest in 
| bringing Clear, Forceful Voices to 
the mumbling lower orders, or 
Vermeers to the cognoscenti; its 
aim was viciously to put asunder 
those whom God had joined to- 
gether -— to remind my wife that 
she was of a higher order, tricked 
into the enseaméd bed of a yahoo, 
beneath whose bland polished sur- 
face lay the hirsute personality and 
coarse Cockney voice of the re- 
bellious proletariat, a personality 
prepared, should the moment de- 
mand it, to change sex during 
periods of anxiety, a squeaky vul- 
garian threat to her birthright who 
must be immediately expunged. 

You, no doubt, insulated behind 
your golden door, have already 
marked down this organization as 
the figment of a diseased and perse- 
cuted imagination. But this only 
betrays a pitiful ignorance of con- 
temporary England, and of the in- 
sidious power of an aristocracy that 
refuses to yield to the pressures of 
democracy. The emergence of a 
worker-leader, the spread of afflu- 
ence, the extension of equal oppor- 
tunity have only served to weld the 
beleaguered nobility into a more de- 
termined and united force. Who 
can doubt that in some subterranean 
cavern beneath St. James’s or Park 
Lane, the Weaffenkommando of the 
upper classes meets and plots and 
acts, sifting marriage lines and birth 
certificates, analyzing millions of 
| marriages, drawing graphs of status 





and lineage, compiling its register 


‘of victims? Their aim is social puri- 


fication, their dream the first upper- 
class revolution in the history of the 
world. The rending of that basic 
social unit, the family, is but the 
first stage of a vast nationwide cam- 
paign, and I, quite clearly and 
sickeningly, am already marked 
down for an early tumbrel. For me 
and my class, it will be, as Kipling 
foresaw, a case of watching the wall, 
my darlings, while the gentlemen 
go by. And waiting for the touch of 
cold steel on the unprotected kidney. 

Because that is the way gentlemen 
are. I know. I used to be one 
myself, 


The Worth 
of a Shekel 





sy MARCUS BROOKE 


Marcus Brooxe was born in Scotland, has 
lived in Denmark and the United States, and 
divides his time between travel and archaeology. 


I am not an archacologist, but 
last winter I had the privilege of 
digging as a volunteer at Masada 
in Israel. Masada, the Gibraltar of 
the Dead Sea, is a mountain fortress 
on the western shore of that sea 
and was seized and occupied by the 
Jews, led by Eleazar ben Yair, in 
70 a.D., at the time of their revolt 
against the mighty Roman Empire. 
It was my double fortune to be one 
of a group who, while digging in 
what the archacologists called build- 
ing IX, found a hoard of shekalim. 
As will become evident, I am not a 
numismatist. Still, let me state that 
shekalim (singular: shekel) are silver 
coins which were issued by the in- 
surgents during the revolt against 
the Romans as an expression of their 
independence, and then issued again 
during the second revolt in 132- 
135 a.p. We had finished excavat- 
ing our part of the building and in 
fact were clearing the area prior 
to the visit of the official photogra- 
pher, when, while cleaning back 
under the foot of a wall, we dis- 
covered a cache of more than thirty 
coins. 

In previous weeks, all of us had 
grown blasé at the discovery of 
coins of base metals, usually easily 


d 


recognizable by their green patina, | 
but we immediately knew that we 
had stumbled across something dif- 
ferent in this find because of the 
bluish tinge of the coins. Professor 
Yigael Yadin, leader of the expedi- 
tion, confirmed our suspicions that 
we had found a hoard of shekalim 
and half-shekalim. This was the 
largest cache of such coins found at 
Masada and the first of such coins 
found in the 1964-1965 digging sea- 
son. Some had been found in the 
previous year. They would be of 
inestimable value in establishing the 
occupancy of Masada and in dating 
the site. In addition, shekalim, and 
even more so, half-shekalim, are very 
rare, and each of the coins we had 
found had a value of something like 
$1500. By the rules of the expedition 
we were not permitted to keep any 
of our finds, and if our honesty and 
integrity had been in question, the 
rapidity and excitement of the find 
were too great to permit us to think 
of pocketing any of the treasure. 
Coated as the coins were with the ac- 
cumulation of nearly two millennia | 
of earth, there was little recognizable | 
to the amateur in the way of pattern 
or design, but before I left Masada I 
was lucky enough to see the cleaned | 
coins. They were a joy to behold, 
with a chalice and a Jewish letter 
denoting the year of the revolt on 












































the obverse side and three lily leaves 
on the reverse. 

Several months later I was in) 
Beirut in the Lebanon, and as is my 
wont, I was wandering in and out of | 
stores which sold “antiquities.” Not 
far from the port area I chanced 
upon what could scarcely be desig- 
nated a store but more a hole-in- 
the-wall. After some polite pre- | 
liminaries in my best French with | 
a gentleman in a wheelchair, I 
looked at his collection of icons, | 
Roman and Byzantine lamps, votive | 
figures, and so on. Then he showed | 
me a cabinet and opened one of the 


But do it. 

Centuries ago Venice was built 
smack on the water as a fortress 
against outsiders. 

But the plans went wrong. 

Perhaps it was the sun, or all those 
reflections, or that Venetian moon 
dancing around those candy spires. 

At any rate, people today say it’s 
so beautiful they just can’t stay away. 

Time has seasoned all that architec- 
ture, those romantic canals, and the de- 
scendants of those ancient gondoliers. 


When you doVenice, do it justice. 





So if you're going to see Venice, 
don’t you think you should give it 
time to work its charms? 

Sure, you can do the little lace 
shops, eye the handiwork of the leg- 
endary glassblowers, spin through the 
casino on the Lido, loll on the famous 
beaches or stroll the labyrinthine pas- 
sageways...all in pretty good time. 

But some insiders say Venice is 
best at dawn, when the last of the 
party-goers are floating home. 

And others... no, let’s stop. These 


Weathered and worldly, discoveries are yours to 
the city possesses an aCVOoNTCo make. And we certainly 
pervading enchantment. want to do you justice. 


Complete information and travel plans are available through your Travel Agent or any 
Alitalia Airlines Ticket Office. {Alitalia—first and fastest way to Venice, and to all of Haly.) 
Write for literature to: Italian State Tourist Office, 626 Fifth Avenue, New York; Ente 
Provinciale per il Turismo; or Azienda Autonoma Soggiorno e Turismo, Venice, Italy. 


The future 
belongs to the fit 


In space or surgery, farming or finance, nursing or 
news reporting, teaching or television, the future 
belongs to the fit. The future belongs to those vigorous 
enough to live it, and shape it! 


Medical authorities put it this way: “It is a tragic waste 
to highly educate the minds of our children and neglect 
the physical conditioning that can help them participate 
in the future to the full extent of their abilities.” 


How about your schools? Are they providing for 
physical fitness as part of the sound education your 
children need to carve out their share of the future? 
You parents can help see that they do. Write: The 
President's Council on Physical Fitness, 
Washington, D.C., for information. 
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drawers, which contained some 


coins. As I mentioned before, I am 
not interested in numismatics and 
barely glanced at the coins, but two 
identical ones did strike me as being 
rather beautiful, and in some vague 
way familiar. Still, I made no pur- 
chase. 

About ten days later, when I was 
in Jerusalem, I awoke one night 
with a start. They were shekalim: 
the two coins I had seen in the store 
in Beirut were shekalim identical 
with those I had been lucky enough 
to uncover at Masada. What fantas- 
tic luck, what justice; there is a god; 
honesty is rewarded. I would be 
rich — to the tune of $3000. But I 
could not leave Jerusalem for at 
least another forty-cight hours, as I 
had made complicated arrangements 
with some acquaintances to visit 
Petra, and these I could not break. 
Would the coins still be there when 
I got back to Beirut? I spent the 
next two days in Petra constantly 


| jarred by the reminder that the she- 


kalim might at that very moment 
be changing hands. 

On returning to Beirut, still not 
100 percent sure of my dream, I 
decided to seek out a book on coins. 
I found a splendid bookshop near 
the Corniche, and a well-dressed 
fair-haired young man greeted me 
in immaculate English. I asked him 
if he had any books on coins, but 
he did not; and he proceeded to 
explain to me that in the Lebanon 
the sale of articles pertaining to 
Jews was not permitted. How on 
earth could he possibly know that I: 
was interested in shekalim? Why not 
Roman coins, or Byzantine coins, or 
even Muslim coins? I repeated my 
initial inquiry about books on coins 
and again received the same reply, 
but this time he added for my en- 
lightenment: “You see, sir, Cohens 
are Jews.” When I recovered from 
my laughter, I took a Lebanese 
fifty-piaster piece from my pocket 
and indicated to him that I was 
interested in books on coins and not 
Cohens. He shared in my merriment. 
Although this shop had no scholarly 
books on coins, it did have one 
suitable for children, and in it were 
two color drawings, one of the ob- 
verse and one of the reverse side of 
a shekel. It looked just like the coins 
I had seen some two weeks previously 
and three hundred yards away. 
Were they still there? 

I ran, rather than walked, to the 
little store, and after some friendly 





salutations, started to mosey through | 
the antiquities, but I only had mind 
—if not eyes — for the drawer in| 
the cabinet in which I hoped were | 
the coins. Finally, I pulled out the) 
drawer, glanced at the coins, picked 
them up, rubbed them, turned them 





; pe eres | 
over, and convinced myself they) 
were the real thing. How much! 
did he wish for them? Ten dollars} 

i 


each, Pounding as my heart was, I| 
nevertheless went through the cus- 
tomary Middle East bargaining pro- 
cedure, and was delighted when we 
soon had negotiated a price of five 
dollars cach. I paid him the money; 
slipped the coins into my shirt pocket, 
and skipped from the shop. I kad] 
done it, I was rich! What a coup!) 
My whole trip paid for, and then) 
some. 

I made my way into the heart of | 
Beirut to do one or two errands, | 
and at frequent intervals took the, 
coins out of my pocket, fondled | 
them, stroked them, and congratu- 
lated myself on my luck, skill, and 
perspicacity. At about the fourth | 
such self-idolation, the second thun- 
derbolt of the past few days struck 
me. Shekalim are silver coins. 
These damned things were certainly 
not silver. I whipped them out of | 





| 
| 








my pocket and found I had two 
pieces of lead. Quivering with in-| 
dignation, I rushed back to my, 


litle cripple in his tiny shop and in| 
halting French told him of hisi 
horrible perpetration. “These are 
not shekalim, they are fakes, pieces, 
of lead.” 

Unperturbed, he stared at me, | 
took the coins, and, giving me | 
back my ten dollars, said, “Sir, | 
what did you expect for ten dollars? 
I know as well as you that a shekel 
is worth fifteen hundred dollars.” 


THE MINOR POET AH-MI 
ASKS A QUESTION 


By ORMONDE DE KAY, JR. 
West our You we 
writes words make make 
east stand lines ours 
and and drop march 
East yours down left 
writes hie like like 
south; flat. this, that. 


is small; 
at all? 


East or West, though, pay 
Why on earth, then, write 


‘i 


Somebody forgot 


every litter bit hurts” 





Susan Spotiess says: 
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Buy one in Europe. | 


Save 


Your authorized Mercedes-Benz dealer 
in America will handle all the details 
— including trade-ins, licensing, insur- 
ance, return shipment, and proper ser- 
vicing. 

You'll save $700 to $5,000 on a new 
Mercedes-Benz—even after return- 


$700. 


shipment costs and import duties. 

See your Mercedes-Benz dealer be- 
fore you go. Or, for a free European 
Delivery kit, write to: Mr. W. Peter 
Grass!, Mercedes-Benz of North Amer- 
ica, Inc., Dept. H, 158 Linwood Plaza, 
Fort Lee, New Jersey 07024. 


MERCEDES-BENZ & 
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WHERE THE 


BY POLLY 


When, after 2161 miles of bill- 
ards, gas stations, trailer parks, 
liscount stores, used-car lots, gift 
courts, motels, shopping centers, 
jars, bait shops, junkyards, and 
izza palaces, U.S. 1 finally stops 
lead at the Key West Naval Base, 
merica stops too. That is, the 
vaved, plastic America comes to an 
nd with its first and most typical of 
ughways. But, surprisingly enough, 
here is another America —~ the rem- 
ants of one, anyway-—~even in 
‘orida. It begins where all roads 
nd. 

On beyond Key West lie Barra- 
outa Key and Man Key and 
Voman Key and Boca Grande Key, 
əw mangrove islands scattered 
mong shallow grassy flats full of 
onch and sponges, bonefish and 
vading birds. Farther west lie the 
Aarquesas, a black and green and 
ellow lagoon ringed like an atoll 
y a circle of islands inhabited only 
y cormorants, herons, egrets, ibis, 
nd frigate birds; and forty miles 
eyond them, our strangest national 
ark, the Dry Tortugas: seven sand 
lands and shifting shoals out in 
uid-ocean where there is one of 
he greatest wildlife spectacles on 
he continent and surely one of its 
aost grandiose historical boon- 
loggles. 






ROADS END 
REDFORD 


The fishing is superb. It was for 
the fishing, combined with skin div- 
ing and bird watching, that my 
husband and I and our two small 
boys chartered a motorboat from 
Key West for a short midsummer 
cruise, 

A summer solstice spent at the 
Tropic of Cancer (or as close to the 
tropic as Castro will allow) dis- 
courages most people, but most 
people never leave the highway and 
don’t know how to keep cool. In 
our bathing suits and old T-shirts 
we were cooler there at high noon 
on a midsummer day than we were 
a month later, gasping and panting 
our way through the Bronx Zoo. 
And summer, between May and 
October, is the time to go to Tor- 
tugas. It is the season of tarpon, of 
terns and turtles, when the sun is 
high and the water calm and clear 
for long lazy days in the sea. Much 
of this can be enjoyed all along the 
Florida Keys in the off-season; what 
makes the Tortugas so special is 
their utter isolation. 

Reykjavik or Singapore or San- 
tiago is more easily reached than 
Fort Jefferson National Monument, 
exposed as it is on one side to the 
winds and currents of the Gulf of 
Mexico and on the other to the tides 
and caprices of the nascent Gulf 


‘Stream (here called the Florida 
Current). These bodies of water 
seldom agree, and their point of 
greatest dispute is a passage between 
them called Rebecca Shoal Chan- 
nel, This is the barrier that cuts the 
Dry Tortugas off from the rest of the 
United States. Called Flapjack Pas- 
sage by local fishermen, it’s well 
named, as we can testify after several 
hours spent in its twelve-foot seas. 
They are steep and toss you sud- 
denly into the air, where you hang 
poised for a moment while your 
stomach turns over, just like a pan- 
cake, before you flop down hard 
again. 

So it is the Flapjack Passage, not 
the National Park Service, that keeps 
Tortugas wild, by shutting out the 


ubiquitous outboard skiffs and 
cruisers that overrun the rest of 
Florida waters. That, and their 


dryness, for no water, gasoline, sup- 
plies, or anything else is available 
at Fort Jefferson. When at last you 
drop anchor in Garden Key Harbor, 
there is nothing to be seen but a 
ruined fort and, in summer, 100,000 
birds. 

The fort and the birds make up 
the entire history of the Dry Tor- 
tugas. It was the birds that brought 
Ponce de León there in June of 1513. 
How could he miss them? He came 
on the twenty-first, the summer 
solstice, just as we did 452 years 
later; and he must have seen them, 
as we did, from miles away, swarm- 
ing like a cloud of giant insects 
above the low scrub growth that is 
the only vegetation these islets can 
support. One hundred thousand 
sooty terns mingled with brown nod- 
dies and pursued by rapacious flocks 
of magnificent frigate birds (soaring 
black pirates with seven-foot wing- 
spans) can hardly be overlooked. He 
found also a fine anchorage and 
large numbers of sea turtles and 
seals to restock his ships. The seals 
vanished long ago, but some turtles 
still survive and return each spring 
to lay their eggs in the sand on the 
islands that Ponce named after them: 
Tortugas. 

Turtles and birds dominated the 
scene for the next three centuries, 
and by 1832 when Audubon visited 
the Dry Tortugas, a brisk trade in 
tern eggs had developed in Havana 
and also at Key West, where com- 
mercial eggers sold them for twelve 
and a half cents a dozen. In time 
the birds would probably have been 
destroyed if the islands had not 


become a military reservation, but. 


in 1845 the U.S. Army decided to, 
build a chain of impregnable for-. 


E 
tresses along the coast from Maine |: 
Though the inwen- . 


to Mississippi. 
tion of the rifled cannon made this 
Maginot Line obsolete long before 
it was finished, some of the forss —| 
like Fort William in New York] 
Harbor — have survived to make | 
fine historical 


| 
i 





spared the wear and tear of battle. | 


And of all these phantom fortreases, | 
the greatest, grandest, 
glorious was Fort Jefferson: a mile | 
in circumference and bristling with | 
useless columbiads, howitzers, and | 
15-inch rodman smoothbores set | 
among forty-two million — bricks | 
worth of machicolations, battle- | 
ments, bastions, embrasures, maga- 
zines, galleries, ports, terreplexns, 
casements, ramparts, and parapets. 

It is our American Neuschwan- | 
stein. The Corps of Engineers spent | 
thirty years and three and one kalf) 
million dollars to build it, and in the | 
beginning its foundations were con- | 
sidered a great engineering feat be-| 
cause they were one of the first under- 
water jobs (cofferdams and steam 
pumps) undertaken by the corps. 
But by 1858 when Louis Agassiz 
came to visit—~ the birds, not the 
fort — its walls had begun to crack, 
and a year later some of them had 
sunk twelve inches. Unabashed, the 
engineers rebuilt and went on build- 
ing through the Civil War and after- 
ward, when the fort became a federal 
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prison; and on through the yellow, 
fever epidemic of 1867, when Sam-| 
uel A. Mudd (the doctor who went to 
prison for setting John Wilkes Booth’s 
broken leg) earned himself a pardon | 
by treating sick troops; and on for 
another six years until hurricane | 
damage and another epidemic finally 
made them give up. 

And there it stands, miles of, 
empty echoing red-brick galleries, 
a vast parade ground now green and 
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| know is that we’ve been making it 


monuments because i: : 


THE CHARCOAL WE USE at Jack Daniel’s to gentle 


| our whiskey is burned in the open air. This is the only way 
| we know of making it. 

| Some folks have said charcoal can’t be made in the open air 
| We're not chemists and neither was Jack Daniel. All we 


| this way since the day Mr. Jack CHARCOAL 
started his distillery a century ago. MELLOWEL 
And there’s no secret about it. 6) 
If chere’s any secret at all it’s in DROP 
what it does to our Tennessee b 
BY DROP 
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sippin’ whiskey. A sip, we believe, 





will tell you what we mean. 
©1945, Jack Daniel Distillery, Lem Motiow, Prop, In 


TENNESSEE WHISKEY » 90 PROOF BY CHOICE 
DISTILLED AND BOTTLED BY JACK DANIEL DISTILLERY e LYNCHBURG (POP, 384), TENN 


led with cattle egrets, a few rusty 
m Carriages, unfinished gunports 
rerlooking the sea, a couple of 
uzzle-loaders, and lots of cactus 
1 the battlements, and some of the 
ggest queen angelfish I’ve ever 
en, swimming in the moat. 
We found the moat really the best 
ace to enjoy Fort Jefferson. One 
nguid afternoon we waded and 
vated our way clear around the fort 
“water so warm and buoyant that 
> lay motionless on the surface like 
ocodiles for a half hour at a time 
nile the boys splashed and poked 
ound the base of the wall looking 
r snappers, angelfish, and parrot 
h. Lying on our backs, arms out- 
retched, we admired the frigate 
rds hanging still and silent a hun- 
‘ed feet above us. The red-brick 
iff filling half our horizon makes a 
srpetual updraft, on which they 
y as effortlessly as we did on the 
ater. 
Finally, when our faces got too 
yt, we would slowly turn over, 
ljust our face masks, and watch the 
inches creep through the grass or 
in: the boys in their search for 
bsters among the crannies where 
e wall had cracked and split. 
Halfway around, a sudden sum- 
er rain came down cold and hard; 
under boomed against the wall; 
id 100,000 birds took to the air at 
ice (as they always do when it 
ins), wheeling and screaming with 
sound Audubon described as al- 
ost lifting him off his feet. We 
ok refuge underwater, looking up 
the surface now dimpled and 
tted with heavy raindrops instead 
the shining mirror of a sunny 


iy. 
When the sun reappeared and 
> left the moat at last, our hands 
id feet and even our lips were 
crinkled; we were so waterlogged 
at the sand and the air felt like a 
range, almost hostile, environment. 
There is better skin diving yet 
st outside the moat, where mag- 
ficent displays of staghorn and 
‘ain coral, sea fans, sea whips, and 
onges lie west of the fort, but this 
as not junior skin diving, so we saw 
em from the rangers’ glass-bottom 
vat. “Junior skin diving? in our 
mily lexicon means a depth of 
» more than five feet, no strong cur- 
nts, sharks, or large barracuda. 
‘ith a six-year-old and a nine-year- 
d in tow, we stick to shallow-water 
ih watching. And the shallows are 
fact lovelier than any deep reef, 


for beyond six feet colors begin to 
fade. 

Less than a mile south of the fort 
in four feet of protected water, we 
found brilliant marine gardens that 
equal anything in the West Indies. 
Here sea fans, gorgonians, and brain 
coral shelter a many-colored dis- 
play of wrasses, blue runner, hogfish, 
grouper, angelfish, mangrove and 
yellowtail snapper, blue tang, ser- 
geant major, doctorfish, parrot fish, 
neon gobies, butterfly fish — small 
editions of the big ones that move 
out into deeper water as they 
mature. 

We count ourselves among those 
Florida eccentrics who watch fish 
simply for the joy of their shape 
and color and motion, just as bird 
watchers look at birds. The two 


hobbies are so alike that some of us 
do both: fish watching in summer 
when the land is hot and buggy 
and many birds have flown north, 
bird watching in winter when the 
water is rough and cloudy and fish 





leave the shallows for deeper reefs. 
The charm of Tortugas is that one 
can do both simultaneously. 

And when you’re tired of watch- 
ing little fish you can catch the big 
ones, trolling, casting, drifting, bot- 
tom fishing, for this national monu- 
ment includes over seventy square 
miles of water surrounding the is- 
lands. Within this area neither 
commercial nor spear fishing is 
allowed, and conch and lobster are 
limited to two a day per person. 
Thus the few anglers who come here 
can still see what Florida waters were 
like before the automobile, the out- 
board, and the spear gun. In three 
hours one morning we caught more 
than three hundred pounds of yel- 
lowtail, grouper, and margate, and 
we weren’t trying very hard because 
we threw back all but a few yellow- 
tail, which we kept for supper. For 
once, even our fish-happy nine-year- 
old was satisfied — until we got back 


to the anchorage, when he threw his 
line over the side and promptly 
pulled in a thirty-pound barracuda. 

By the time he released it, his blue 
jeans were so fishy I could stand it no 
longer. I made him change, took the 
offending pants, rigged a washing 
line, and threw them overboard, 
hoping to soak off some of the offend- 
ing smell. Immediately, a six-foot 
cuda appeared, circling slowly and 
hungrily beneath them. After that, 
baths were no longer taken over the 
side but on deck with buckets of 
seawater sloshed over the victim. 

I shall not tell about the tarpon 
we caught, for no one would believe 
me. 

But the most important fishery at 
Tortugas is pink shrimp, fifteen to 
twenty million pounds a year, whose 
value is now greater than that of all 
the tuna or salmon in the nation. 
Only recently has it been discovered 
that the shrimp spawn at Tortugas, 
and then, mysteriously, the micro- 
scopic larvae swim a hundred miles 
north to the brackish waters of 
Everglades National Park on the 
mainland, When they reach maturity 
they swim back just as mysteriously 
as they went. 

In the same way, turtles come 
back every summer from no one 
knows where to lay their eggs on 
Tortugas beaches, and so also do the 
terns. It was here that John B. 
Watson, the father of behaviorism, 
came in 1907 to catch terns, which 
he then marked with paint and 
shipped off to Havana, Galveston, 
and Cape Hatteras. Within a week 
after their release, most of them were 
back on their nests at Bird Key. 
The experiment was a crucial one 
for ornithology and psychology, and 
new discoveries are in the making, 
for every summer along with the 
turtles and the terns come the bird- 
banders —— volunteers from the Flor- 
ida Audubon Society, the state 
museum, and the National Park 
Service armed with mist nets, note- 
books, and pliers. Since 1937 they 
have banded some 138,000 birds and 
recaptured 7500. Of the latter, 111 
were found to be eighteen years or 
older, an ornithological record for 
this ternery, which is one of the few 
protected colonies of sooty terns in 
the world. 

So, in the long run, who can deny 
that Fort Jefferson has paid for it- 
self? Though it never fired a shot in 
anger, its bricks have weathered 
to a lovely rose-red, its gunports 


Why would anyone think of Israel 
as a last resort? 


The problem is that some peo- 
ple don’t think of Israel as any kind 
of resort. 


Which is something we'd like 
to clear up right now. 


The fact is, Israel’s 117-mile 
Mediterranean coast contains 
some of the broadest and most invit- 
ing beaches in the world. 


And all along the coast there 
are resorts where sun-hungry tour- 
ists can bask throughout an abso- 

““lutely glorious nine-month season. 


(You have to remember that 
the biblical authors who envi- 
sioned paradise came from this 
part of the world.) 


Caesarea, once a pleasure- 
dome for Herod the Great, has 
been rebuilt on the ruins of his col- 
onnaded streets and marble palaces. 


There is a golf course. And 
riding stables. And an outdoor cafe 
that sports sportsmen, aristocrats, 
bearded students, and colorful 
local fishermen who love to sit 
around and watch tourists. 


Wherever vou choose to stay, 

* you can choose to stay in anything 

froma deluxe hotel (which is even 

plusherthan first class) to the guest 
house of a kibbutz. 


In Ashkelon (it’s Ac Ashkelon, 
by the way) you can find accommo- 
dations right on the beach where 
you can live in a bikini, dine on 
French food, and frug to your 
heart's content for about fifty dol- 
lars a week. 


‘Then there’s Filat on the Red 
Sea where Solomon's ships once 
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unloaded “gold, and silver, ivory, 
and apes, and peacocks”. 


Its crystalline waters, coral 
reefs, and exotic fish have made it 
a world center for scuba diving. 
And, of course, there are beaches 
and sailing and water skiing and 
the whole thing set ina place that’s 
more of a moonscape than a land- 
scape, 
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As Israel is catching on in the 
travel world, the airlines and ship- 
ping lines are catching on to Israel. 


Some of them offer special 
tours that make it well worth your 
while to start your trip there. 


So before you go elsewhere, 
you may want to go to Israel first. 


After all, civilization did. 
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Since the reign of Louis XIV... Ya ! the rei gning cognac of France 


The Martell family has been making fine cognac for 250 years—since Louis XIV 
reigned over France. Today this smoothest and most rewarding of cognacs is 
the overwhelming favorite of the French. And who knows more about cognac? 


MARTELL 
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en Offer- M. ee hs brandy a. Ln French Stemware. Send 
$2 to Martell, Dept. H-366, P.O. Box 170, Boston, Mass, 02101. V.S.0.P. 
Cognac Brandy, 80 Proof, Sole U.S. Rep., Brewne-Vintners Co., New York. 





















frame charming views of the sea, | 
and in spring the trees in its parade} 
ground shelter thousands of migrant 
warblers, which is more than can be 
said'for most defense projects. And | 
who knows? Perhaps our rocket | 
launchers may turn out to be idea!) 
nest sites for white ibis. 

Until that time, Fort Jefferson 
sleeps on safely beyond the end of the | 
road, 

In the past year, a tourist boat has} 
been running between Key West and 
‘Tortugas. Schedules have been erratic, | 
but it has been possible to visit the! 
fort for a day (or a week or a week- | 
end if you pack in your own food, | 
water, and bedding). Anyone inter- | 
ested should write for details to! 
Superintendent, Everglades Na- 
tional Park, Box 279, Homestead, | 
Florida, 33030. i 








AN ANTISEPTIC LOVER TO 
HIS LOVE 


BY STUART HEMSLEY 


Tooth decay is a highly contagious dis- 
ease. “This is not going to stop kissing,” 
said the researcher. — News item 


Drink to me only with thine eyes — 
With thine eyes I have no quarrel. 
But, my love, some doubts arise 
Re your lips of coral. 


Take, O take those lips away; 
More than love upon them tarries. 
Thus the kisses of today 
Are tomorrow’s caries. 


Gather rosebuds while ye may, 
But be sure the buds are sterile; 
Baffling, this, for ardent maid, 
Or for man who’s virile. 





Teeth I love, but kisses more; 
To desist is past enduring. 
After meals we’ll brush, before, 

And, if need be, during, 


Secking each a wholesome mouth. 
And to make assurance sure I'd 
Lace all beakers of the South 
Generously with fluoride. 


Come with me and be my love, 
Sharing prophylactic ventures; 
And we’ll all the pleasures prove, 
Neither one with dentures. 





AGNES 


NEWTON 
KEITH'S 


new book is 
“grand reading” 


Children of Allab \ 


between the Sea and Sahara 


In Land Below the Wind, winner of the Atlantic Non-Fiction Award, 
Mrs. Keith told of her adventures with her husband in the jungles 
of North Borneo; in the bestselling Three Came Home, she 
wrote of her family’s ordeal as Japanese prisoners of war. And 
now, in her first book in more than a decade, she tells of the nine 
years spent with her husband in Libya where “reality exceeds 
fiction in drama, beauty and fascination,” where she fell in love 
with the dust-swept Sahara, the gaudy dunes of the Red Desert, 
the jagged profile of the Black Plains — a land of ancient rites 
and veiled faces, of modern fixtures but no water, of nomads 
asleep beneath tattered tents and “nouveaux riches” who race 
Alfa Romeos and vacation in Rome. 


With the grace of a poet and her usual irrepressible wit, Agnes 
Newton Keith delights readers with the story of haw she lost 
her heart to Libya. 


*Publishers’ Weekly 
Hliustrated with 50 fine drawings by the author; $6.95 at all bookstores 


ATLANTIC-LITTLE, BROWN 


they shall have music 





FIVE OPERAS 
Better Than They Seemed 
By HERBERT KUPFERBERG 


It is possible to go through a 
musical lifetime without once com- 
ing upon a live performance of such 
operas as Princess Ida, Rusalka, The 
Trojans, Mosè, and Tiefland. Indeed, 
most listeners know these works, if 
they know them at all, purely by 
reputation: Princess Ida as a Gilbert 
and Sullivan operetta that never 
quite made the grade, Rusalka as a 
Dvorak fairy tale honored mostly in 
its own country, The Trojans as a 
Berlioz epic too grandiose for stage 
production, Mosè as a Rossini period 
piece based loosely on a_ biblical 
text, and Tiefland as a nineteenth- 
century Germanic melodrama writ- 
ten by an eccentric piano virtuoso, 
Eugen Francis Charles d’ Albert. 

All these works have now been 
rescued, at least temporarily, from 
desuetude through the issuance of 
new recordings. The overall effect is 
to suggest that while the short- 
comings of these operas are plainly 
and even painfully apparent, their 
virtues are equally stubborn and 
sometimes triumphant. 

Princess Ida, or Castle Adamant, 
is a good example. Gilbert and 
Sullivan wrote it in 1884, directly 
between Jolanthe and The Mikado, 
and it ran for nine months at the 
Savoy Theater. But the D'Oyly 
Carte Company didn’t add it to its 


repertory until 1922, and it has led 
only a sporadic existence there since; 
it is never included, for instance, in 
the company’s American tours. 

Princess Ida (London OSA-1262, 
stereo; A-4262, monaural: two rec- 
ords) is set aside from the rest of 
the Gilbert and Sullivan canon by 
two distinctions, neither of them 
especially in its favor: it is divided 
into three acts rather than two, and 
its spoken dialogue (omitted from 
the recording) is in blank verse of 
no great quality. Moreover, wom- 
en’s education, the subject it sati- 
rizes, is no longer a joking matter, 
so that some of its gibes and allu- 
sions seem almost embarrassingly 
pointless. Still, Sullivan’s music has 
its accustomed cheerfulness and 
charm, and Gilbert has created one 
of his characteristically comic per- 
sonages in old King Gama, father 
to the fair Princess who has run 
away from love to found a women’s 
university. Sings Gama in Princess 
Ida’s most famous lines: 


TPve an irritating chuckle, I've a 
celebrated sneer, 

Pve an entertaining snigger, Pve a 
fascinating leer, 

To everybody's prejudice I know 
a thing or two; 

I can tell a woman’s age in half 
a minute — and I do. 


But although I try to make myself 
as pleasant as I can, 
Yet everybody says I’m such a 
disagreeable man! 
And I can’t think why! 
Chorus: He can’t think why! 


With one or two patter numbers 
and a goodly share of martial 
choruses, chaste love songs, and 
bubbling ensembles, Princess Ida 
manages to overcome the handicaps 
of its vapid story and its weak second 
act, which takes place in the garden 
of a particularly pallid ladies’ univer- 
sity. The D’Oyly Carte cast, con- 
ducted by Sir Malcolm Sargent and 
headed by John Reed as King 
Gama, Philip Potter as Prince 
Hilarion, and Elizabeth Harwood 
as Princess Ida, perform the operetta 
as though it were absolutely first- 
rate Gilbert and Sullivan, and some- 
times their zest and style almost 
persuade one that it is. 

Antonin Dvordk’s opera Rusalka 
also has a set of persuasive advocates 
in the form of the musical forces of 
the National Theater of Prague, 
under the direction of Zdenek Chala- 
bala (Artia ALPOS-89D, stereo; 
SLPO-89D, monaural: four records), 

Rusalka is, after Smétana’s The 
Bartered Bride, the most frequently 
played of all Czech operas. It is a 
retelling of the old Ondine story, 
about a water nymph who falls in 
love with a human being, with 
melancholy consequences to them 
both. Dvorák, who was among the 
most romantic and nature-oriented 
of all composers, embellished the 
tale with music of such iridescence 
and verdure that it is difficult to 
understand why Rusalka hasn’t ex- 
tended its spell much beyond its 
native land. Its language, of course, 
is an obstacle, and its second act, in 
which the nymphs, dryads, water 
goblins, and witches temporarily 
give way to a leaden and tedious 
pair of mortal lovers, is musically 
uninspired. 

But other operas have benefited 
from judicious pruning and trans- 
plantation, and Rusalka would seem 
a prime candidate, with its exquisite 
“Invocation to the Moon” — the 
only aria which receives an occasion- 
al concert performance — its lovely 
trio of dryads almost spinning songs 
from moonbeams and water spray, 
its quicksilvery orchestral blending 
of the ethereal and the earthy. In 
this recording Rusalka is sung in 
Czech, but an unusually elaborate 
libretto offers translations not only 


in English but in German and 
French. The Prague National The- 
ater cast, with Milada Subrtova, 
soprano, as Rusalka, and Eduard 
Haken, bass, as the paternalistic 
Water-Gnome, who tries vainly to 
keep her from earthly harm, is 
obviously steeped in the music and 
sings it with taste and sympathy. 
But one is left with the feeling that 
Rusalka really merits the attention 
of the great lyric artists of the 
world’s foremost opera houses. 

Just as the Czechs consider Rusalka 
as one of their great musical special- 
ties, so do the French regard Berlioz’s 
massive opera Les Troyens. Actually, 
France has been a long time getting 
around to Les Troyens; Berlioz’s 
Memoirs tells of the bitterness he felt 
over its failure to gain the stage of 
the Paris Opéra; and he never saw 
it performed complete anywhere in 
his lifetime. Even its new Angel 
recording, with Régine Crespin, 
soprano, Guy Chauvet, tenor, and 
the chorus and orchestra of the 
Paris Opéra under Georges Prétre, 
consists merely of highlights from 
the five-hour score (Angel SB-3670, 


stereo; B-3670, monaural: two 
records). 
The difficulties of a complete 


recording are very real, for the work 


is not only lengthy but unwieldy. | 


Berlioz, an ardent admirer of Virgil, 
attempted nothing less than to set 
large portions of the Aeneid to music. 
What he finally emerged with was 
a two-part work, the first, La Prise 
de Troie, dealing with Cassandra’s 
dire prophecies and the fall of Troy, 
the second, Les Tropens a Carthage, 
depicting the love affair of Dido and 
Aeneas after the fleeing ‘Trojans 
have been shipwrecked at Carthage. 

Berlioz was never one to work on 
a small scale, and he drew his pic- 
ture of the Trojan War and its 
aftermath in broad musical strokes. 
When he came to write a love duet 
for Dido and Aeneas he abandoned 
Virgil and turned to Shakespeare, 
borrowing (of all things!) the love 
scene between Jessica and Lorenzo 
from the opening of Act V of The 
Merchant of Venice: “in such a night/ 
Troilus methinks mounted the 


toward the Grecian tents,/ Where 
Cressid lay that night.’ Berlioz, 
who wrote his own libretto, found 
a rather charming if less poetic 
French equivalent: “Par une telle 
nuit, fou d'amour et de joie,/ Troilus 
vint attendre aux pieds des murs de 


Troie/ la belle Cressida.” It is no 
exaggeration to say that Berlioz 
turned this particular passage into 
one of the great love duets in all 
opera, finding for it music filled 
with sensuousness and languor. 
Similarly, the famous Royal Hunt 
and Storm sequence is, like the 
Leonore Overture No. 3 or Stegfried’s 
Rhine Journey, one of opera’s great 
orchestral showpieces. 

But it is a bit disturbing to find 
that the love duet and the Royal 
Hunt and Storm stand out as the most 
impressive excerpts on these records, 
which contain, altogether, nine se- 
lections from the opera. Does Les 
Troyens require an uncut full-length 
production to really establish its 
grandeur, or has its reputation been 
somewhat overinflated through its 
long years of no productions at all? 
It is a question one would be 
curious to see answered upon the 
stage. 

Performances of Rossini’s Old 
Testament opera Mosè are a rarity, 
too, although I can remember going, 
as an eager teen-ager, to a produc- 
tion exactly thirty years ago given 
at the old New York Hippodrome 
by the energetic if unsubtle forces of 


Maestro Alfredo Salmaggi’s popular 
opera company, then playing at a 
one-dollar top. In Rossini’s own 
day Mosè was a celebrated work, 
with one melody, ‘Moses’ Prayer,” 
that was regarded as so beautiful 
that fashionable young ladies would 
swoon upon hearing it. Afosé made 
its first appearance in an Italian 
version entitled Mosè in Egitto; later 
Rossini rewrote and amplified it 
for the Paris Opéra in a form 
generally known since as Moise. 
Philips now makes Mosé available 
in a recording which, with supreme 
illogic, presents the later French 
version translated back into the 
original Italian (PHM — 3-580, 
monaural only: three records). 

This recording was made in Italy 
in 1956, but has never before been 
released in the United States, pre- 
sumably because of the lack of a 
stereo version. Certainly Philips 
need not have held back on the 
grounds of sound; there is plenty 
of tonal richness and presence in 
the monaural set. The main failing 
of this Mosè has to do with Mosè 
himself, for Nicola Rossi-Lemeni, the 
bass who sings the role, lacks the 
power and personality to present 
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a convincing picture of the lawgiver. 
The rest of the cast is able enough, 
with Giuseppe Taddei, baritone, as 
Pharaoh, Mario Filippeschi, tenor, 
as his son, and the chorus and or- 
chestra of San Carlo, Naples, con- 
ducted by Tulio Serafin. 

Mosè is certainly an opera worth 
knowing. Its choral passages are 
central to the work, from the 
“Plague of Darkness” to the “Cross- 
ing of the Red Sea’’; its confronta- 
tions of Moses and Pharaoh — two 
dark voices in bold juxtaposition — 
are dramatic and dignified; and it 
also offers a goodly share of amiable 
love music. Its own brand of biblical 
exegesis is as quaint as it is original: 
according to the libretto, Moses has 
a niece named Anaide who is secretly 
in love with Pharaoh’s son Aménofi. 
Naturally, Aménofi doesn’t wish 
Anaide to leave on the exodus, 
which is why Pharaoh keeps re- 
neging on his promise to let the 
Hebrews depart, necessitating the 
Ten Plagues and ultimately the 
drowning of the Egyptian army, 
Aménofi included. The climax of 
the opera comes not in the “Passage 
of the Red Sea” (a purely orchestral 
passage, one might note), but in 
Moses’ song on the shore, “Dal tuo 
stellato soglio” (“From Thy starry 
throne”). This is the famous 
“Prayer? that induced giddiness 
among the more susceptible young 
women of Rossini’s era. Today we 
live in sterner times, but Rossini’s 
“Prayer,? passed from voice to 
voice until it builds into a mighty 
ensemble, provides his only biblical 
opera with a moving and majestic 
conclusion. 


The foregoing operas, obscure 


| though they may be, at least are 
| the work of renowned and respected 


composers. But who nowadays 
knows the name of Eugen d’Albert, 
a pupil of Liszt’s who succeeded his 
master as probably the world’s most 
dazzling pianist and who lived until 
1932? D’ Albert was born in Glasgow 
of a French mother and a German 
father, but Germany was his spiritual 
and musical home, and when he 
began writing operas, they were 
Germanic to the core. Tiefland was 
his greatest operatic success; it 


_actually achieved a Metropolitan 
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| production one year, and holds the 
| Stage to this day in Germany. 


In presenting Tiefland on records, 


| Deutsche Grammophon has wisely 
| chosen to offer only excerpts (136424, 
| stereo; 19424, monaural). The story: 


has to do with the evils that befall 
a simple Pyrenees shepherd who 
is forced by circumstances to de- 
scend into the immoral atmosphere 
of the valley (Tiefland means “low- 
land’). All ends well, with Pedro 
the shepherd triumphing over a 
rich and rascally landowner and 
heading back to the hills with his 
true love. D’Albert imbued his 
opera, at least the portion which is 
presented here, with a feeling of 
romantic melancholy and climaxed 
it with a highly naturalistic hand- 
to-hand battle between hero and 
villain. Inge Borkh, soprano, Hans 
Hopf, tenor, and a promising Amer- 
ican baritone named Thomas 
Stewart strike a proper balance 
between the romanticism and real- 
ism of the music. Of all the operas 
listed here, Tiefland seems least likely 
to succeed on the stage, but it makes 
for a lively single record of excerpts. 


Record Reviews 





Bach: The Well-Tempered Clavier 

João Carlos Martins, pianist; Con- 
noisseur Society CS-8657 (stereo or 
monaural); seven records 

This is a whopping album by any 
standard. Few pianists have at- 
tempted to record the Well-Tempered 
Clavier complete, leaving that Hercu- 
lean task to harpsichordists. Among 
those who have tried, and com- 
pleted, the course, Martins’ achieve- 
ment is a standout. The young 
Brazilian pianist combines technical 
virtuosity and intellectual orderli- 
ness in a work that demands both in 
about equal proportion. And un- 
less one slips on Wanda Landow- 
ska’s old recording of the Well- 
Tempered Clavier — a nasty trick to 
play on any pianist—— he almost 
persuades the listener that the piano 
really is the proper instrument for 
the “Forty-eight. The accom- 
panying booklet includes a thematic 
index of the preludes and fugues. 


Dances of Ancient Poland 

Wanda Landowska, — harpsichordist; 
RCA Victor LM-2830 (monaural only) 
Wanda Landowska could make the 
harpsichord support the mighty mu- 
sical edifices of J. S. Bach, but she 
could also make it dance. Her abil- 
ity to do so was never demonstrated 
more ingratiatingly than on this rec- 
ord, which includes two polonaises 
by the Polish composer Oginski, 





a 


works in the Polish style by Rameau 
and Couperin, and Chopin’s Ma- 
zurka in C, Opus 56, No. 2, sourd- 
ing comfortably at home on Mme. 
Landowska’s harpsichord. Perhaps 
the most pleasant surprise of all 
comes in Landowska’s own Bourrée 
d’ Auvergne. Landowska’s jacket notes 
claim an affinity for these tunes with 
the Polish oberek. Perhaps so; but 
they also sound a bit like a Virgis 
reel. Whatever the national orig: 
of these works, together they make 
for a playful, gay, and charmmg 
record. 








Bernstein: Prelude, Fugue, and Riffs 
Copland: Clarinet Concerto 

Gould: Derivations for Clarinet and 
Band 

Stravinsky: Ebony Concerto 

Benny Goodman, clarinetist, with Colam- 
bia Symphony Orchestra and Columbia 
Jazz Combo conducted by the œm- 
posers; Columbia MS-6805 (stereo) and 
M L-6205 

Meeting at the Summit is the formal 
tite of this record, in which Mr. 
Goodman plays his way through 
four jazz compositions by four 
“classical’? musicians. Oddly, there 
is more diversity than might be 
expected from four composers de:ib- 
erately adopting the same idiem. 
The Bernstein piece is the most 
exciting and imaginative, the Gculd 
the jazziest, the Copland the most 
folkish, and the Stravinsky ‘the 
most well Stravinskcan, 
All are played with verve and bril- 
liance by Goodman and his nameless 
colleagues of the Columbia Jazz 
Combo. 


An Evening Wasted With Tom Lehrer 
Tom Lehrer accompanying himself a the 
piano; Reprise R-6199 

A move -- which, with luck, may 
develop into a stampede — has be- 
gun to issue to a wider world the 
original recordings of Tom Lehrer, 
the Harvard mathematician turned 
satirist and singer. In this case, 
Reprise has reissued a 1959 colee- 
tion of vintage Lehrer, inclueing 
a list of chemical elements se: to 
the tune of the Major-General’s 
song from The Pirates of Penzence; 
a resetting of “Clementine” in the 
manners of Cole Porter, Mozart, and 
Gilbert and Sullivan; a thoroughly 
commercial little Christmas carol; 
and a cheerfully grisly paean tc the 
Bomb entitled “We'll All Go To- 
gether When We Go.” Ths is 
gallows humor set to witty and 


bouncy music, and with its bright-: 
ness and point as sharp as ever. 


A Man Dies 

Sung and played by Valerie Mountain, 
Ricky Forde, the Strangers, and the boys 
and girls of St. James's Church, Lock- 
leaze, Bristol, England; Odeon (Capitol 
Import) 33SX-1609 (monaural only) 
‘This is a rock ’n’ roll Gospel musical 
play, produced originally in a Bristol 
church, which has evidently caused | 
considerable stir in England. It at- 
tempts to tell the story of Jesus in 
modern terms, which would pre- 
sumably appeal strongly to teen- 
agers. Thus, a blues song is super- 
imposed over a Bach prelude much 
in the manner of Gounod’s Ave 
Maria; Negro spirituals weave in and 
out of the score; and the search for a 
room at the inn is told in such verses 
as: “The kid may be born before the 
night — they’re full right up — you 
gotta find a room.” Some of the 
songs, such as “Gentle Christ,” 
which runs through the work as a 
kind of refrain, attain an affecting 
mood, and there is plenty of drive} 
and fervor in the performances. But 
the ultimate impression is that of a 
curiosity rather than a religious! 
expression. 


The Stevenson Wit 

Edited by Bill Adler, narrated by David 
Brinkley; RCA Victor VDM-107 
(monaural) 

Adlai E. Stevenson: The Man, the 
Candidate, the Statesman 

Written and narrated by Bill Scott; 
The Macmillan Co. AS-101 (monaural) 
Of these two records memorializing | 
Adlai Stevenson, it is the first, | 
devoted frankly to his wit, which} 
gives the warmer and rounder pic- 
ture of the man. The narration by 
David Brinkley is unobtrusive, and 
the Stevenson excerpts, far from 
being a collection of quips and 
snippets, cover a surprising variety 
of subjects and circumstances, in- 
cluding campaign speeches in Brook- 
lyn and formal addresses before the 
United Nations. Some of the same 
passages are included on the Mac- 
millan record too, but here they 
are encumbered by a pretentious, 
narration and unneeded musical | 
effects. The Macmillan release does) 





(his “Personal Essay on Democracy,” | 
delivered on January 14, 1962), and. 
it includes a printed speech-by-, 
speech index of the record’s contents. | 
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THE ATLANTIC 


H.. large a percentage of Americans are gam- 
blers at heart? One in five perhaps? It is hard to 
estimate because the instinct ranges from those who 
bet their silver in the numbers racket or take a 
chance on the Irish Sweepstakes all the way up to 
the Charlie Ponzis who are betting hundreds of 
thousands on the old proposition that a fool is born 
every minute. We know that the more hazardous 
the occupation, the higher the stakes: cowboys and 
miners from the goldfields came to town ready to 
shoot their wad in a single night at cards; the crap 
games in army camps or on transports outward 
bound are legendary; and in World War II the 
poker games in the Air Force were the most ruth- 
less. We know too that there is a vast amount of 
egotism in every reckless gambler: not only is he 
sure that he can beat his opponents, he is sure 
he can beat the odds. It is not desperation at home 
that turns the pepper-and-salt cashier into the 
big-time embezzler; it is the sight of so much 
money and the certainty that he is smarter than 
the outfit and can’t lose. 

A clear head through the long hours at the table 
(a good pro is seldom a heavy drinker), the dead- 
pan control, win or lose —— these are natural assets; 
but the most important one for anyone gambling 
on cards is a prodigious memory: the capacity to 
remember what has been exposed is indispensable, 
especially in games like Twenty-one that are 
played with a dwindling pack. The professional 
who bets on the ponies or sits night after night at 
Monte Carlo probably spends as much time work- 
ing out his odds or “perfecting” his system as a 
certified public accountant spends at his desk, and 
in the vast majority of cases, does not earn as 
much. The fever at Las Vegas is no different from 
that in the wide-open New Orleans of more than 
a century ago. One can be sure that those who 
have it and survive are blessed not with luck but 
with a memory of mathematical precision. 

In his autobiography, THE ODDS AGAINST ME 


The Peripatetic Reviewer sy EDWARD WEEKS 


(Simon and Schuster, $6.95), Joun Scarne 
describes his boyhood addiction, his swiftness with 
figures, his manual dexterity with dice, cards, or 
any form of sleight of hand, and his fantastic 
memory, which, with his burnings, helped him to 
do better than breakeven. One culls a long vagar- 
ious book like this expecting not literature but 
the unabashed, accurate disclosure of the gamblers’ 
world in the twentieth century by a man who 
knew the odds and how to handle them. 

John’s parents were Italian immigrants and strict 
Catholics; his father was a miner, then a stone- 
cutter, his mother was perceptive and quite aware 
that the brightest of her children was getting his 
education not so much in night school as in the 
amusement parks. His dexterity was incredible: 
he could clean out any gang at the shell game, 
tossing coins, or three-card monte; he was four- 
teen when from watching the card sharks he learned 
to stack or palm cards —— and saw the stabbing of 
a cheat. From his friend Ame in the Lane Novelty 
Company he had a postgraduate course in marked 
cards and loaded dice and in the infinite combina- 
tions employed by a dice mechanic. With his agil- 
ity he could outsmart and outdeal any shark, 
but it was his common sense that prompted him to 
make his living as a magician. Scarne had a dis- 
arming curiosity; it was his passkey to the world 
of carnivals, and without it the famous “Cherokee 
Indian’? would not have taught him how to eat 
fire, swallow swords, or chew glass. His mastery 
of such feats accounts for some of the liveliest of 
the early chapters, although his explanation of how 
he does his tricks leaves me as baffled as if I had 
been watching them. 

The braggadocio in such a career is redeemed 
in the telling by the author’s audacity and candor. 
His lifelong friendship with a tall Irish lad 
named Jim Braddock leads him to the ringside 
and to a graphic description of the Baer-Braddock 
bout; his magic with the cards leads him unscathed 
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through a tough encounter with Al Capone’s 
gang, just as his daring and skill lead to the 
respect of Houdini. With his wizardry, he posted a 
$5000 challenge to any magician to perform a 
trick he could not do — and there were no takers. 
In his maturity he came to be the highest-paid 
consultant on gambling, with a rather weary 
contempt for what it stood for. 


THE CHARMED LIFE 


He sat on the laps of the gods. His mother was 
a famous beauty and an actress; his father, Sir 
William Rothenstein, was an artist and a passion- 
ate Liberal much beloved by his contemporaries. 
W. H. Hudson, before he had lost his wonderful 
sight and hearing, Tagore, Augustus John, Jo- 
seph Conrad, William Michael Rossetti, and 
Yeats were familiars in the household, and each 
of them took more than a passing interest in 
young John Rothenstein. As a boy he played 
war games on Hampstead Heath with H. G. 
Wells and Wells’s sons, Gyp and Frank. Such 
attention would be overwhelming for many 
youngsters, but its effect on Sir Jonn ROTHENSTEIN 
was to call out his love for British painting, to 
sharpen his critical faculties, and to endow him 
with a sparkle of conversation and a delicate sense 
of humor which light up many pages of SUMMER’S 
LEASE: Being Volume One of an Autobiography (Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston, $6.00). 

As the son and grandson of painters, who has 
been exposed since boyhood to many of the finest 
artists and writers of his time, it seems to me 
inevitable that Sir John should have received his 
education as much from personal encounters as 
from study. One of his earliest recollections is 
of reading aloud with his father after tea “the 
historical plays of Shakespeare, from the English 
poets, Ivanhoe and Treasure Island, Froissart’s 
Chronicles and lives of great Englishmen, in par- 
ticular from Lockhart’s Life of Nelson.’ To a boy 
so impressionable this would mean more than 
what he took home from the rather progressive 
schools to which he was sent. 

At Oxford, which he entered with the aid of a 
cramming school and at some strain on his 
father’s finances, he lived a charmed life. He 
went up in the 1920s when there was a good deal 
of hard drinking and hard usage for the noncon- 
formist left over from World War I, and although 
he succeeded in taking only third-class honors, 
he did graduate with a degree, which is more 
than could be said for his good friends Evelyn 
Waugh, John Betjeman, and Alan Pryce-Jones. 
With them and a circle of the elect, including 
John Strachey, Lord David Cecil, Richard 
Hughes, Anthony Eden, and Maurice Bowra, he 
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belonged to an uninhibited dining club known 
as “The Grid.” His roommate was William 
Gerhardi, an Anglo-Russian six years his senior, 
the novelist-to-be, and the author of the spright- 
liest letters in this book. He was on easy terms 
with T. E. Lawrence — “a dedicated man with- 
out a cause’? — who was then writing The Seven 
Pillars af Wisdom at All Souls, and his characteri- 
zation of Lawrence is the finest I have read any- 
where. It was at Oxford that his friendship with 
Max Beerbohm came to full flower, probably be- 
cause young John personified the grace and 
charming indolence which Max celebrated in 
Kuleika Dobson. 

The wonder is that he was not spoiled: that he 
did not take to drink or sex after his early fail- 
ures in London as a writer and journalist; that he 
was humble enough to follow the advice of Paul 
Sachs, who set him on his course as a teacher 
and apprentice curator in the United States. 
And it is everlastingly to his good fortune that in 
Lexington, Kentucky, he found his Elizabeth and 
took the gamble of marrying her on $1500 a year. 
In Summer’s Lease one sees the forming judgments 
and the capacity for friendship and for connois- 
seurship which were eventually to recommend 
John Rothenstein as director of the Tate Gallery 
of London. 


LOVE IN ITALY 


THE EVENING OF THE HOLIDAY (Knopf, $3.95) 
is a short novel laid in Italy, with such a feeling 
for words and with characterizations so deft that 
I find it a delight. Sairtey Hazzarp, the author, 
was born and schooled in Sydney, Australia, and 
shortly after the war, accompanied her parents to 
the Far East; since then her experience has been 
cosmopolitan, including years in Europe and 
long devotion to the United Nations. To her 
short stories and now to this restrained and lovely 
narrative she brings an acute knowledge of peo- 
ple and a perception of the countryside, in this 
case a small town north of Florence, which, for 
its power of suggestion, makes one think of Kath- 
erine Mansfield. 

Tancredi, a rather fastidious architect in his 
forties who has been attractive to women, is now 
feeling sorry for himself: his beautiful but trouble- 
some wile has separated from him at last. In 
this bruised state he has gone for consolation to 
Luisa Brandi, a widow of his father’s generation, 
a woman of style and sapience, who by good 
chance has visiting her an attractive niece, Sophie, 
half English, half Italian, whose virginal diffidence 
arouses the inquisitive, ever hopeful lover in 
Tancredi. 

The lives of these three people as they are en- 
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twined for the brevity of Sophie’s visit compose 
an affair of picnics, a thrashing storm that dev- 
astates the crops and garden, a festival which is 
a relic of the Middle Ages — ‘tone of the most 
splendid sights in Italy. It may also be said to 
reproduce in miniature all the rancor and intol- 
erance of the world’? — and a courtship which is 
broken off, reunited, and as stylized as a min- 
uet. That Sophie shall surrender is just as inevit- 
able as that she should decide the moment when 
the affair is over. Within its limitations this is a 
delicate and pensive piece of work; throughout, 
Miss Hazzard has command of a sure and felici- 
tous prose, and it is a pleasure to watch her peo- 
ple respond to each other in a situation which is 
so picturesque and sensuous. 


BEARS AT HOME 


A hunter and conservator, Frank DUFRESNE 
has been studying bears for forty years, much of 
that time in Alaska. His book No ROOM FOR BEARS 
(Holt, Rinehart and Winston, $6.00) properly 
begins with the grizzly’s habitat Admiralty Island, 
with its snow peaks and great forests of Douglas fir, 
some twenty miles from Juneau. Here is the great- 
est concentration of browns and grizzlies on the 
planet, one bear per square mile. 

The book opens with a tense situation when the 
author and his friend Hosea are caught overnight 
on Admiralty in an impenetrable fogbank with 
two freshly killed Sitka bucks; they doze off over 
their campfire and waken to find that they are 
being stalked by a big grizzly who has no intention 
of being distracted. Hosea says that one grizzly 
out of twenty-five is ready to do battle against a 
human. Is this their lucky number? 

Excellent chapters depict what the polar bear 
has meant to the Eskimos. Here the author is 
quoting from his old friend Pooshuk, who tells him 
of the snow bear’s taste for whale meat, decayed or 
otherwise, and of how he saw one leap on the back 
of a surfacing whale and come up with a clawful of 
gravy. Curiously there are no polar bears in the 
Antarctic; in the Arctic there is but a single 
species, whose home is a floating pan of ice which 
circles them over the wildest wastes in the North- 
ern hemisphere. 

The mid chapters have to do with our yellow 
bears and the brown, and the comedy when the 
cubs are playing. But always as an undertone is 
the realization that the bears may be in danger of 
extinction before the end of this century. The 
hunting of the polar bears by aircraft, the lack 
of protective laws in Alaska, the cutting of the 
forests all point to the elimination of the half- 
ton browns and grizzlies and the gradual thinning 
out of the smaller blacks. 
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Reader’s Choice 





By OSCAR HANDLIN 


Jonn Hersry’s TOO FAR TO WALK (Knopf, $4.95) 
is unusual among recent college novels, most of 
which have focused upon the problems of the pro- 
fessor driven to drink or sex by the intellectual in- 
adequacies of the modern university. Hersey shifts 
attention to where it more properly belongs, the 
student, in whose life the cultural deficiencies of 
our educational system are most acute. 

John Fist, the hero of Too Far to Walk, is an Ivy 
League sophomore who has done well in his first 
year, but suddenly loses all sense of purpose. He 
falls into a slump which disorganizes both his 
studies and his personal life. He feels the need for 
experience and for freedom; the two are united in 
his thinking as they are for many college students 
of his generation. His fumbling search for mean- 
ing leads him to a search for sexual adventure, to 
rebellion against his family, and finally, to drugs. 
Then the awareness dawns that none of these 
escapes will satisfy his needs for identity and pur- 
pose. He turns against his tempter: “You sold me 
illusions. I prefer the real world, crummy as it is.” 
At the end, John has effected a reconciliation with 
his parents, announces that he is bringing a nice 
girl home for the weekend, and is back in the 
classroom ready to study his Catullus. His mis- 
adventures were all for the best, since they en- 
abled him to grow into maturity. 

The novel is perceptive in its statement of the 
problem. The early chapters are well written. 
Hersey has the reporter’s knack for an interesting 
narrative, and while thoroughly objective about 
his subject, he portrays him sympathetically. 
Above all, he understands that John’s rebellion 
arises out of the recognition that his career in col- 
lege will lead to a dull, stupid, conforming middle- 
class life. Far from liberating the spirit or opening 
the mind, education threatens to close off choices 
and to narrow experience. This is the fear of the 
most sensitive sector of the college generation of 
the 1960s. 

But Hersey lacks the skill to describe convinc- 
ingly the resolution of the problem. His account 
of the LSD hallucinations is poorly contrived, and 
John Fist’s sudden conversion seems quite arbi- 
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trary. If Catullus and the nice girl | 


are the answer, then John was a sap 
not to have perceived it in the first 
place. | 





| 
VARIETIES OF PROTEST 


Hersey’s hero does not choose the 
course of radical political action that} 
has attracted..some of his contem- 
poraries. John Fist is aware of the 
possibility; he knows a boy who 
spent the summer in Mississippi, and 
at times he would not mind trading 
places with him. But John also 
knows that the civil rights worker is 
a kidlike individual — “everything 
is so simple for him, so clear.” That 
judgment contains a clue to the in- 
effectiveness of American radicalism 
in the 1960s and also to its attractive- 
ness for some very sensitive and in- 
telligent young people. 

THE RADICAL PAPERS, edited by 
Irving Howe (Doubleday, . $4.95), 
provides the material for an under- 
standing of the current disarray of 
the political left in the United States. 
The volume consists of a collection 
of essays which, in general, reflect the 
viewpoint of the independent social- 
ist magazine Dissent. The earnest 
arguments here presented reveal the 
dilemmas of the radical stance. 

The editor’s opening statement 
proclaims his continued adherence 
to “the idea of socialism both as 
problem and as goal.” Yet neither 
he nor his colleagues can establish a 
meaningful continuity with socialist 
writings of the past. Orthodox 
Marxism is too often frozen in pos- 
tures assumed a century ago, and 
the experience of fifty years of Com- 
munism in Europe and Asia has not 
enlivened the hopes of humane, 
democratically minded observers. 
In the end, the contributors are com- 
pelled to discard such conventional | 
elements of socialism as the nation- 
alization of industry, the abolition of 
private property, and class war. 
What remains is a sense of moral out- | 
rage, a call for social justice, a long- | 
ing for “a fraternal society’? which | 
will put an end to “psychic inse- 
curity.” 

Most of these writers have thus, 
discarded the hard, systematic fea-| 
tures of scientific Marxism, although | 
they are reluctant to acknowledge 
the failure of socialist analysis. They | 
are not, however, utopians. The es- 
says tell us very little that is positive | 
about the good society other than} 
that it would ameliorate the evils of. 
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essay. As a result, no consistent 
| ideology is defined, but only a cata- 
| logue of the shortcomings of Amer- 
ican society. Yet socialism contrib- 
| utes little to an understanding of the 
| problems of greatest moment today 
~~ automation, education, race, na- 
tionalism, leisure, and the altered 
i roles of age and youth. The authors 
i generally are honest enough not to 
| look back to the past for solutions; 
consequently their remarks, more 
often than not, end on a negative, 
inconclusive note. 

The shortcomings of this approach 
are most evident in the comments on 
foreign policy. John Schrecker and 
Michael Walzer, for instance, have 
no sympathy with Communism, and 
yet they believe that American inter- 
vention in countries like Greece has 
crushed “all modernizing initiative.” 
They therefore regard the United 
States, China, and Russia as equally 
responsible for “imposing the Cold 
War on the third world.” 

When it comes to domestic affairs, 
the radicals are repeatedly surprised 
by the resilience of American institu- 
tions. The labor unions, which 
thirty years ago were in the van- 
guard of reform, have now been as- 
similated into corporate life, as Har- 
vey Swados complains. Civil rights 
threatens shortly also to become an 
Establishment activity. Tom Hay- 
den petulantly denies that “the social 
reforms of the past thirty years ac- 
tually improved the quality of Amer- 
| ican life in a lasting way.” But that 
| is a young man’s stubborn refusal to 
| recognize change that fails to con- 
form with his own expectations. In 
actuality, the protests against the un- 
employment rate are hardly sounded 
before it sinks to 4 percent. Often 
the rebels themselves are sucked into 
the service of the Establishment, and 
their criticism subsides to issues of 
pace and method rather than of prin- 
ciple. 

Above all, the radicals lack the 
popular base which sustained the 
protest movements of the nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries. The 
authors wish to speak for the mass of 
people as it should be; they know 
that they cannot speak for it as it is. 
They are aware too that without 
some organic relationship to a major 
historical movement, they will be 
doomed to ineffectuality or tempted 
by a theory of a ruling elite. 
| Hence the call in the essavs of 
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What's a 
6-letter 
word 








for 
“Peace of 
Mind’? 











Easy: ‘‘Procto”. 

Short for proctological 
examination. 

Used to detect possible 
cancer of the colon and 
rectum. Commonest 
form of internal cancer. 
Inconvenient? Takes 
about 10 minutes. 
Once a year. 

Cancers of this type 
are curable. If they’re 
caught early. 


“Procto”. 
Pronto. 


american 
cancer 
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Bayard Rustin, Tom Hayden, Em-| 
manuel Geltman, and Stanley R.| 
Plastrick for various forms of coali-| 
tion which, eschewing ideology, will | 
develop a “community of insur-| 
gents” led by the excluded and un- | 
qualified, and mobilized to trans- 
form society. In effect, this is a call) 
for action pure and simple, a call | 
that arises from the need to rebel 
rather than from the attraction of an | 
agreed-upon goal. 
The civil rights movement was the | 
ideal vehicle for this intellectually | 
undemanding form of protest. The | 
moral issue of racism was clear and 
unambiguous, it established a link to 
a large body of popular opinion, and 
it offered valid opportunities for di- | 
rect action that satisfied troubled 
young people who had their own, 
need for rebellion. But since the 
march on Washington, that spon- 
taneous movement has fallen under | 
the shadow of government sponsor- 
ship; it has become organized and | 
respectable, and it has lost the ca- 
pacity for expressing rebelliousness. 
To some extent, the demonstra- 
tions against the war in Vietnam 
have taken the place of civil rights 
as the medium for radical protest 
among John Fist’s contemporaries. 
The absence of any substantial body 
of popular support and the lack of a 
rigorous intellectual position make 
this an appropriate issue for protest. 
However, the radical call for a 
broad united front which would 
transform American society rests 
upon a delusion. Even the excluded 
and underprivileged wish not to alter 
the basic institutions of the country, 
but to share in their advantages. | 
And the potential for enabling them | 
to do so is far from being exhausted. | 
Furthermore, the radical emphasis 
on action rather than ideology ex- 
poses Mr. Howe and his colleagues 





to flanking attacks from extremists P7 


further to the left and impatient with | | 
all restraints. The unwillingness to | 
cope with these intellectually incon- 
venient facts impoverishes the radi- 
cal thought of our times. 


l 
| 

| 
A protest of a more conventional i 
sort is sounded in THE CORRUPTED || 
LAND (Macmillan, $5.95), an ex- f 
posure of the social morality of mod- | 
ern America by Frep J. Coox. Mr. F 
Cook is a journalist in the muckraker |] 
tradition, who bubbles over with] 
righteous indignation. He has given || 
us an angry survey of the notorious || 
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I was tired of reading about murder and scandal — and bringing publi- 
cations that shouted about them into the house. 

I was tired of puffed-up reports of trivial things that ignored the im- 
portant issues. 

I guess I was waiting to discover The Christian Science Monitor. 

I don’t really know what took me so long. I’d certainly heard of the 
Monitor’s reputation. I knew that no paper in the world was more re- 
spected. But maybe that’s what scared me off. I think I felt the Monitor . 
might be kind of stuffy and high-brow and hard to read. 

I saw how wrong I’d been when my first copy arrived. And ever since 
that day, I’ve never regretted taking advantage of the Monitor’s special 
subscription offer. 

The Monitor comes into our home like a welcome friend. My wife... 
enjoys it as much as I do. In fact, there’s something in it for the whole- 
family — and there’s nothing in it I wouldn’t want the children to see. 

I like the way this paper takes a constructive look at things. It gives. 
me a real understanding of politics, foreign affairs, race relations, busi- 
ness. And it covers sports, too. And my wife likes the way it deals with: 
fashions and entertainment. I know we both feel a lot more sure of our- 
selves when we’re talking about almost any subject. As a matter of fact, 
we find we have more to talk about. 

Getting the Monitor is like having a world-wide news survey every day 
— instead of waiting once a week to get a warmed-over look at what's 
been happening. $ 

It’s good to be treated like a responsible, decent grown-up — that’s 
the way this paper treats me every time it comes into my home. ; 

(A year’s subscription to The Christian Science Monitor costs $24. 
You can receive a special trial subscription right now of 100 issues for 
just $3.93 — less than 4¢ a copy. That’s half the usual price.) 


I finally found 

a newspaper 
Pm proud to have 
in my home. 







Dear Christian Science Monitor: Td like to try a newspaper that I 
will be proud to have in my home. 








Send me 100 issues of the Monitor (6 days a week for about 
4 months). I understand I pay just $3.93. That’s less than 
4¢ a copy — half the usual price. Thanks for the savings! 





City State Zip——_—_—. 
(0 Check or m.o. enclosed O Bill me later A-3 


Mail coupon to The Christian Science Monitor, Box 125, Astor Station, 
Boston, Mass. 02123 
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o the story itself. The Holly Story Book 
brary is designed to place special empha- 
is on today’s needs in children’s reading, 
And, the editorial content and story pre- 
entation of each book is under the direct 
upervision of Josephine B. Wolfe, a 
woted American authority on complete 
eading activities with children from pre- 
chool age to the teens. 
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the pervasive dishonesty that runs 
| through American life. 


| rality of honesty, exposures of devia- 


| ment is overdrawn as it is the failure 
| of understanding that limits the use- 

fulness of this book. Dishonesty is not 
| a recent or a capitalist phenomenon. 


alas, not free of corruption in the 
simple, 


the electrical industry, Billie Sol | 
Estes, Bobby Baker, and the rigged | 
TV quiz shows. All are evidences of 


The corruption, Mr. Cook insists, | 
is not confined to a few individuals | 
or to a single social class; it extends | 
through the whole society. “It is a 
debacle founded upon a cynical lack 
of faith in the existence of standards 
at the top, compounded by the con- 
viction that everybody’s doing it and 
a man is a fool if he doesn’t, as busi- 
ness does, look out for number one.” 
The ultimate cause of the disaster is | 
the inability of Americans to apply | 
eighteenth-century concepts to a 
highly complex mechanized mass 
society. The world of the 1960s 
“cannot be administered on the basis 
of old-line free enterprise,” but must 
be “controlled and made to serve 
social purposes” through a great deal 
more centralized planning. 

However much Mr. Cook exag- 
gerates, his defense of virtue is praise- 
worthy. Precisely because there re- 
mains a deep commitment to a mo- | 


tion serve a useful purpose. 
It is not so much that the indict- 


‘The United States, like Europe, was, 


rural eighteenth century; | 
indeed, the selfish disregard of the | 
rules is common in many unin- 
dustrialized societies. Nor is plan- 
ning a sovereign remedy. Dishon- 
esty of a scale equal to that which 
Mr. Cook exposes has been known 
even in the Soviet Union. We need 
such reminders of our deficiencies as 
these, but jeremiads are not the best 
guides to social action. 





Rout Tunvey narrows the focus 
of protest by examining a single 
abuse in THE AMERICAN HEALTH 
SCANDAL (Harper & Row, $4.95). 
The book was evidently written in 
some haste, and there are occasional 
factual slips. But the author is a 
skillful reporter who has a good grasp 
of the problem, and his essential esti- 
mate of the situation is correct. The 
people of the United States do not 
enjoy the level of medical care to 
which the wealth of their society en- 
titles them. A dramatic comparison 


with the situation in England, Swe- 
den Denmark Waet Germany Vu. 
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goslavia, and Canada reveals that in ; 
many respects those countries pro- 
vide more effective health services. 
than America does. 

The crucial factor is the inability | 
to recruit and train enough doctors 
adequately to serve the existing 
needs of the United States, to say | 
nothing of maintaining the present, 


physician-patient ratio in a rising 
| 


population. To keep from falling be- | 
hind, we need 11,000 new doctors a. 
year; our medical schools graduate | 
7700. The result is the deprivation | 
of many communities and the woe- | 
fully limited service to economically | 
vulnerable groups. The spread of 
abuses in practice, which are amply 
documented in this book, are also | 
consequences of the shortage. The, 
American Health Scandal furnishes con- l 
siderable evidence of the personal | 
tragedies and the social waste that, 
sap the nation’s human strength. | 

The deficiencies are not the results | 
of lack of interest, funds, educational | 
facilities, or scientific talent, but of 
organization and control. The vil-| 
lain of Mr. Tunley’s account is the | 
organized medical establishment, 
which has bitterly resisted any in-| 
novation that seemed to smack ofi 
“socialized medicine” or to threaten 
its income and status. He himself, 


leans toward prepaid group practice | 
as a remedy. But he is by no means, 
dogmatic in the matter, and he! 
thoughtfully explores alternative | 
modes of improved medical service, 
maintaining the intimate character | 
of the patient-doctor relationship) 
and setting limits upon the power of; 
government. Medicare is but the, 
first step of a long-overdue reform; | 
and its most important immediate | 
result may be simply to highlight and 
emphasize the deficiencies of the | 
present arrangements. | 
Tunley’s account is somewhat. 
oversimple in its allocation of re- 
sponsibility for shortcomings. There 
are historical reasons, apart from) 
the cupidity of doctors, why th 
medical profession developed around | 
the fee-receiving individual practi- 
tioner. And there were, in the past, 
gains as well as losses from forms of | 
organization which have now be- | 
come anachronistic. | 
| 
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| 
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THE POLITICAL PROCESS 

The reformer eager for immediate | 
action or dedicated to a single idea | 
generally considers the political proc- | 
ess intractable. for its dominant fea- | 
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A Passionate 
Prodigality 


By GUY CHAPMAN. The first Amer- 
ican edition of “one of the best war 
books in the entire history of the 
human race, from Homer on.” — 
PETER VIERECK. Originally published 
in England in 1933, reissued in 1965, 
this classic World War | memoir cap- 
tures the poignant experiences of an 
entire generation of young men. 
“Conceivably the finest book to come 
out of World War I... Its reappear- 
ance now is a major contribution to 
the literature of the time.” 

— London Sunday Times. $5.00 


: | Forbush 


and the Penguins 


By GRAHAM BILLING. A lyrical 
Jove story, a powerful adventure, a 
touching nature story with the appeal 
of Born Free —-all in this superb 
novel of a New Zealand biologist liv- 
ing alone for five months in Antarc- 
tica. “A stunning novel bringing new 
meaning to the age-old story of man’s 
battle with solitude and the ele- 
ments.” — The Literary Guild. A 
LITERARY GUILD ALTERNATE. $3,95 


The Making 
of the King: 1066 


HASTINGS AND ALL 
THAT WENT BEFORE 


By ALAN LLOYD. Spiced with leg- 
end and local history, as richly de- 
tailed as a tapestry of the period, THE 
MAKING OF THE KiNG: 1066 cele- 
brates splendidly this 900th Anniver- 
sary Year. Against a vivid background 
of 1ith-century England, Normandy, 
and Scandinavia, it brings to life 
(warts and all) the three ambitious 
men who sought the throne of Eng- 
land — Harold Godwinson, Harald 
Hardrada of Norway, and William of 
Normandy. Hlustrated. $6.00 


Summer’s Lease 


BEING VOLUME ONE OF 
AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
By JOHN ROTHENSTEIN. The 
sparkling memoirs of a titan in the 
20th-century art world who was, un- 
til 1964, Director of the Tate Gallery 
of London. Rothenstein’s story — the 
story of the development and emerg- 
ence of a new vision in art — is liber- 
ally sprinkled with entertaining anec- 
dotes about such fabulous figures as 
T. E. Lawrence, Evelyn Waugh, 
David Cecil, Max Beerbohm, the Sit- 
wells, Henry Moore, and Bernard 
Berenson. It’s an enchanting addition 
to any contemporary art collection. 
$6.00 
FROM YOUR BOOKSELLER 


{ ) HOLT, RINEHART AND WINSTON, INC. 
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forces, compromise that takes the 
edge off conflict, and the unpredicta- 
ible interplay of personalities. Two 
significant books illustrate the way in 
‘which these features influence the 
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From suffragette 
to flapper, © 
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In Sir Michael 
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cottage to J.B. Priestley recounts resolution of important issues. 

ieee ae at a a in the BEONE wore si 1933: CHARACTERS IN CRISIS (Lit- 
ousing, from Big Government, Big Art, an fe ; z ; i : 
A Big Boondoggle. SIR MICHAEL pie, ase n 38 a absor igri 

to pacifism, AND SIR GEORGE is a cham- jaccount by Herpert Fers of the 

from the pagne-flavored comic narrative ‘transition from the Hoover to the 
horse to | by a modern master of the | Roosevelt Administration. Feis had 


the automobile 
— British society 
in transition 


readable in fiction. 


$4.95 at bookstores 
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been Economie Adviser to Secre- 
tary of State Henry L. Stimson and 
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during the | stayed on to serve under Cordell 
years of ‘Hull. Feis was in a strategic position 
the first to observe an important aspect of 
World War. 


the transition between the incoming 
and outgoing Presidents. The story 
of the London Economic Confer- 
ence is particularly absorbing, for 


THE 
DELUGE 


by ARTHUR its failure doomed efforts to deal 
MARWICK | with the worldwide depression on an 
$6.00 at all bookstores international basis. The personal- 


ities of the participants were cer- 
tainly crucial in the debacle. This 
| account makes lively reading, verg- 
ling as it does on comedy, as when a 
drunken senator takes to the knife 
in defense of his tariff policy. 

Davo J. ROTHMAN’S POLITICS 
[AND POWER (Harvard University 
| Press, $6.95) is an incisive study of 
| the history of the United States 
*% Senate in the post-Civil-War era, 


i 


when it occupied a pivotal place in 
ithe operations of the federal govern- 
ment. The Senate in these years was 
often the butt of reformers’ attacks 
fas a rich man’s club and as the in- 
strument of special interests who 
used its power for their own ends. 
Ultimately, that line of criticism 
| would produce the Seventeenth 
Amendment and the direct election 
[of senators. This careful study shifts 
| 
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National Library Week 





BE A 
READING 
FAMILY 


attention away from these lurid 
accusations to the transformation of 
ithe Senate into an instrument of 
| modern democracy. Professor Roth- 
Iman draws effective portraits of 
such powerful individuals as Wil- 
liam Allison and Nelson Aldrich. 
‘But his chief efforts go to a demon- 
stration of how the development of 


i 


the party system reshaped the Sen- 
‘ate so that it could deal effectively 
with national problems. His striking 
| reinterpretation clarifies an impor- 
tant phase of the history of American 
| institutions. 


Reading can make you 


... appealing, bright, credible, 
decisive, engaging, fluent, gal- 
lant, humane, ingenious, jocu- 
lar, keen, learned, masterful, 
noble, objective, poetic, quot- 
able, resourceful, scholarly, 
tolerant, ultima, verbal, witty, 
xenial, young, zestful. Keep 
growing... Know What You’re 
Talking About—Read! 
National Library Week 
April 17-23 
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The author has examined the rele- 
vant Russian, American, German, | 
and English documents and has in 
terviewed literally hundreds of survi- | 
vors to assemble the materials for his 
exciting account of the three weeks | 
after April 16, 1945, when Hitler’s 
capital was reduced to rubble. 

Berlin had never been a Nazi 
city; the Führer had resentfully | 
planned to rebuild it and rename it | 
Germania. By the spring of 1945, 
it had been drained of manpower. | 
Its population consisted largely of | 
women; it was burdened by an in-| 
flux of refugees from the eastern | 
provinces already occupied by the | 
Soviets; and its industry depended 
upon more than one hundred thou- | 
sand slave laborers. Resistance to) 
the advancing Allied and Russian 
armies was futile, for only boys of, 
fifteen and men in their seventies | 
were available to man the defenses. | 

A wave of suicides spread through- | 
out the city; the Berliners’ only hope | 
was that the invaders from the West | 
would arrive before those from the 
East. Hitler’s unwillingness to be- 
lieve that the attack would come 
and his determination to go down 
fighting to the end exposed the city 
to total destruction by the Russians. 

Ryan is a skillful narrator. He 
has an eye for the realistic detail — 
how, for instance, the zoo keepers | 
took care of their charges under at- | 
tack. He weaves intimate human- 
interest items unobtrusively into the 
exposition of the larger issues of 
the story. The sequence of events 
thus remains clear and becomes all 
the more comprehensible because 
presented in personal terms. Ryan 


excellent retrospective journalism. | 
| 


| 
| 
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makes a conscientious effort to be 
fair, although his view of the Rus- 
sians is far from favorable, as his 
pages on the cases of rape show. 
The general outlines of the story 
are familiar. The author treads 
on controversial ground only in the 
discussion of the Allied decision 
to leave Berlin to the Russians. 
Churchill, aware of the long-term 
political consequences, wished to 
push on to capture the city. Roose- 
velt, already approaching death, 
was still reluctant to accept the evi- 
dence of Red deceit. The Allied 
commanders in the field were un- 
willing to suffer one hundred thou- 
sand casualties for the prestige of 
holding the German capital. Only 
Stalin knew what he wanted and was 
2 ati Sek ks il a $ at x 
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FREE! THE STORY OF POPE PAUL VI 


Vicar of 


Christ- 


The Pilgrim Pope 


From St. Peter to Pope John XXIII, 
of course, the Papacy has played a 
historic role in human affairs. 

But never before has a Pontiff of 
the Church stirred the imagination and 
interest of the whole wide world as 
does the present Pope — Paul VI. 

He is the first Pope since St. Peter 
to return to the Holy Land—to the 
sites made sacred by the life and pas- 
sion of Jesus. The first in 525 years 
to meet personally with a Patriarch of 
the Greek Orthodox Church .. . the 
first ever to visit India... the first to 
set foot on the soil of the United 
States. 

Even more historic, however, is the 
Holy Father’s apostolate for spiritual 


unity among all the followers of Jesus 
Christ . . . and for renewal within 


Christ’s Church to meet the challenges 
of the modern world. Leaders of all 
faiths are aware, of course, of the Holy 
Father’s aims and his dedication to this 
great Christian cause. But the rank 
and file of all Christians should simi- 
larly understand ... and we've put a 
thumb-nail story of Pope Paul into a 


free pamphlet you can read in a matter 


of minutes. 
------—- FREE—Mail Coupon Today!-----—-— 
Please send me Free Pamphlet entitled: “Vicar of Christ, Paul VI” 
Name. 
Address 
City. 


KNIGHTS or COLUMBUS 


INFORMATION BUREAU 
3473 SOUTH GRAND, ST. LOUIS, MO. 63118 
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It is the story not only of Paul the 
priest, the Cardinal and finally the 
Pope, but of the world-wide society of 
the faithful over which he presides as 
the Vicar of Christ, the successor of 
Peter, “the servant of the servants of 
God. 

Although his predecessor, Pope 
John XXII, instituted the move for 
Christian unity, this little story reports 
the dedication of Pope Paul to the 
same purpose in these words voiced 
before he became Pope: “The first 
action of the apostle must be that of 
presenting to the world an admirable, 
attractive Christianity. The first testi- 
mony will be that of our unity, our 
mutual love, our interior cohesion, The 
second will be that we love those 
whom we wish to evangelize. ... It is 
not a conquest but a service.” 

Whatever your church affiliation 
may be... and even if you belong to 
no church at all ... the quest for Chris- 
tian unity will affect your world, your 
life, your family. And you should be 
interested in what Paul VI — the Vicar 
of Christ —is doing about it, Write 
today for our free pamphlet No. B-40. 
It will be sent promptly, without obli- 
gation. And nobody will call on you. 
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Robert Brustein 
THE THEATRE 
OF REVOLT 


Mr. Brustein is “provocative, per- 
suasive, and eminently readable 
«.. one of our abler interpreters 
of the drama."—Norris Houghton, 
Saturday Review. LB66 $2,45 
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Alfred Kazin 
CONTEMPORARIES 


“As a guide to literary intentions, 
Mr. Kazin is wonderfully expert, 
perceptive and trenchant.” —N. Y. 
LB 44 $2.65 


Times, 
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Now available in 
paperback at bookstores 


Atlantic-Little, Brown 
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John C. Miller 
TRIUMPH OF 


FREEDOM 1775-1783 


“The most complete and rounded 
account of the Revolutionary War 
yet published.’’—Car! Briden- 


baugh, N. Y. Herald Tribune. 


LB 65 $2.95 
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Samuel Eliot Morison 


STRATEGY AND 
COMPROMISE 


“Dazzling example of clarity and 


condensation .. 
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Now available in 
paperback at bookstores 


Atlantic-Little, Brown 





. reappraises all 
the major strategic problems and 
decisions which faced the Allies 
during the war.”—Newsweek. 

LB 63 $1.65 


POTPOURRI 


BY PHOEBE ADAMS 


EVEREST (Sierra Club, $25.00) is 
| a large book full of dazzlingly lovely 
color photographs of the mountain 
and the high country around it. 
The pictures were taken by members 
of the American Mount Everest Ex- 
pedition, an enterprise that required 
900 porters to get it up to climbing 
| level and that reached the summit of 
| Everest by a previously untried 
lecnte up the west ridge. The book’s 
‘text, by Tuomas F. HORNBEIN, con- 
‘cerns this west ridge route and the 
preliminary minueting among mem- 
Ibers of the expedition over who 
would try it out and with what 
|equipment, for in spite of all those 
| porters, there never seemed to be 
‘quite enough oxygen tanks to go 
around. The climb itself was tough 
and becomes, in the telling, very 
exciting. But no prose can rival the 
effect of the pictures. They per- 
suade me, for the first time, that 
climbing mountains is not a sign of 
mental aberration. 

With the noble intention of induc- 
ing large numbers of people to read 
the play and enjoy it, ROUBEN 
Mamouuian has devised “a new 
version” of Shakespeare’s HAMLET 
(Bobbs-Merrill, $5.00). The thing 
is, predictably, an inconsistent and 
exasperating disaster, for although 
iMr. Mamoulian professes to have 
worked only on hopelessly archaic 
| words and to have spent great effort 
on preserving the meter of the verse, 
‘he has in fact succumbed to 
! Bowdler’s disease and altered several 
matters (like the scuffle at Ophelia’s 
grave) for no reason except that 
they offend his genteel notions of 
‘Hamlets royal dignity. He also 
‘has a deficient understanding of the 
mechanics of poetry. He supposes 
poetry is merely a question of count- 
ling feet, a delusion that leads him 
to change the slow, time-is-passing 
‘amble of “The bird of dawning 
'singeth all night long” to the thump- 
ing canter of “The bird of dawning 
| sings throughout the night.” 

MURIEL Spark’s play, DOCTORS 
OF PHILOSOPHY (Knopf, $3.95), is so 








amusing, so thick with crackling, 
laughable dialogue that it hardly 
matters that the theme — the help- 
lessness of men confronted by the 





superior determination and wiliness 


of women — has already been worn 
rather thin by Bernard Shaw. Miss 
Spark’s view of the situation, how- 
ever, is not that of Shaw; she con- 
siders, it appears, that male insig- 
nificance is normal, proper, and 
right, and she proves it by calling 
all her male characters Charlie. The 
play’s action concerns a scholarly 
couple afflicted with an omniscient 
housekeeper, a learned lady cousin 
who makes passes at the husband, 
a frivolous lady cousin who makes 
passes at anybody, and a daughter 
who gets prematurely pregnant. 
These troubles produce explosions 
of ill-tempered common sense which 
are funny in themselves and become 
even funnier because in the world 
of the theater common sense is 
traditionally not applicable to such 
a situation as the Delfonts’. 

The title of THE FRENCH (Braziller, 
$4.00), by Jean-Francois REVEL, 
is a misleading translation. Mr. 
Revel does not write of the French 
in general, but of one aspect of 
French political practice that an- 
noys him almost beyond endurance: 
the collapse of any organized liberal 
opposition to the essentially authori- 
tarian Gaullist regime. In his fury, 
the author attributes the condition 
to everything from simple cupidity 
to complicated historical neurosis, 
and never quite convicts any of his 
villains. But the details that he as- 
sembles as reason for his outraged 
complaints are interesting, unex- 
pected, obviously knowledgeable, 
and support his general thesis, if 
not his specific indictments, very 
well. 

Warrer Bacenor (1826-1877) 
was an economist, political theorist, 
and literary man, writing volumi- 
nously in all these fields. His Lit- 
erary Essays (Harvard University 
Press, $17.50), edited by Norman St. 
John-Stevas, fill two volumes of The 
Collected Works. Bagehot’s ap- 
proach to his subjects was calm and 
unpretentious. Because he was not 
original in the way of Coleridge or 
Arnold or Ruskin, his work conveys 
information peculiarly his own. He 
did not intend things that way. 
Bagehot was a brighter than average 
Victorian but decidedly a Victorian, 
and the assumptions that underlie 
his cautious defense of Shelley or his 
preference for Tennyson’s Idylls of 
the King over the “unhealthy” Maude 
reveal a great deal about nineteenth- 
century thought and attitude. 





-If you think we just build cars, 
how about this 2-door model? 





It doesn’t have a stickshift or bucket 
seats—but it's one of our coolest ideas, an 
‘Instant Cold” refrigerator. 

Built by our subsidiary, Philco, which 
also makes automatic washers, radios, color 
TV sets (and a thousand other products). 

All members of the Ford Family of Fine 
Products. A growing family, too. Because 
Ford believes in new ideas... bold thinking 
...from cars to space capsules. 
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sent back the first pictures from Mars—150 
million miles from earth. 

An electronic print reader that can read 
business forms and letters at the rate of 
15,000 words a minute. 

And all this far-out thinking is showing 
up in our ’66 cars, too. Ideas like two-way 
tailgates, safety control panels, Stereo- 
Sonic Tape Systems. 

You see, the real business of Ford today 
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INFORMATION FROM MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Why are so many people like you 
now investing in stocks? 


What are their goals?...Should you consider 
joining them?...The right way to start. 


Right now, you may be asking yourself 
whether you should invest in stocks. 
Before the year is out, an estimated I 
million people (many in financial posi- 
tions that may be similar to yours) will 
take the step, joining the more than 
20 million who now invest. Their basic 
aim will be to make money, but many 
will have a more specific goal in mind. 
emamaa 
Take as an example a man with several 
very young children. He wants them all 
« to have a college education, As a hedge 
“against possible inflation, he invests 
some of his money in common stocks 
now in the hope that his investment will 
grow in value as the years pass and one 
day help him pay tuition expenses, Many 
Stocks listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange have proved capable of such 
growth in the past. 


a 





Or, imagine a man who wishes to sup- 
plement his salary by building a second 
income, He might turn his attention to 
Stocks that have regularly paid divi- 
dends. (Some 500 stocks listed on the 
Exchange have paid quarterly dividends 
for 20 years or more.) 


een Wane 


-A middle-aged widow might have a 
very different investment goal. Let's 
assume her husband left her a com- 

¿fortable sum. It has to be her main 

support for the rest of her life, how- 

ever. In addition to buying common 
stocks, she may decide to put some of 
her funds.in high-grade preferred 
stocks and bonds because they usually 
otter a good yield with relative safety. 


Have you considered 
a gift of stock for a child? 


More and more parents, relatives and fam- 
ily friends use birthdays and graduations 
as occasions to give stock to youngsters. 
It’s one of the few presents that can actu- 
ally keep on giving over the years. Look 
at the advantages it offers: 

* The value of the stock may grow 

as the child grows. 

2 It may provide regular dividend 

income. 

* It helps teach the child about our 

free enterprise system and the value 

of money. 

* There may be certain tax bene- 

fits. Consult your tax adviser. 
Why not make your next gift a gift of 
stock? A member firm broker of the Ex- 
change will be glad to show you just how 
easy it is. 





How about you? 


Could an investment in stocks provide 
the money to help you reach a particu- 
lar goal? It might, and we believe you 
should consider it—providing you are 
willing to go about it the right way. 
We suggest you keep these points 
firmly in mind: 





* 
1. Don’t invest money you will need for 
regular living expenses or in a financial 
emergency. After all, there is risk in 
any investment, 





—— 


2. Choose a specific investment goal, 
one suited to your needs. Stick to ít 
unless your circumstances change. 


3. Be an informed investor. Learn 
what you can about companies that 
interest you. Seek facts about their 
past and present so you can better 
judge their prospects—and how their 
stocks may be affected. 
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4. Use the services of a brokerage firm 
that is a member of the New York Stock 
Exchange. One of their registered rep- 
resentatives will be glad to help, but 
don’t expect him always to be right. Ask 
him for facts. Ask for his advice, too. 
You should know that he had to meet 
Exchange standards for knowledge of 
the securities business at the time he 
was registered, and he has agreed to 
devote full time to his job. Get to know 
him soon. 


Own your share of American business 


Members New York 
Stock Exchange 


; SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET. Mail to a member ' 
. firm of the New York Stock Exchange in . 
* your community, or to the New York-- 
; Stock Exchange, Dept. 6-00, P.O. Box * 
+ 1070, New York, New York 10001. 


: Please send me, free, “INVESTMENT FACTS," | 
: listing more than 500 stocks that have - 
: paid cash dividends every three months ! 
for 20 to more than 100 years. 





| NAME 
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278. A 

THOUSAND 
DAYS; John F. 
Kennedy in the 
White House 47 
ARTHUR M. 
SCHLESINGER, JR, 
(Retail price $9) 


203. UP 
THE DOWN 
STAIRCASE by 
BEL KAUFMAN 
(Ret. price $4.95) 


235, THE 110. THE LAST BATTLE 
SOURCE by by CORNELIUS RYAN 
JAMES A. MICH-  Iilustrated, (Ret. price $7.50) 


ENER. Illustrated 
(Ret. price $7.95) 





108. THE EMBEZZLER 
by LOUIS AUCHINCLOSS 
(Retail price $4.95) 











287. THE 
DOUBLE IM- 
AGE $y HELEN 
MAC INNES. (Re- 
tail price $5.75) 








114. 

THE PROUD 
TOWER by 
BARBARA W., 
TUCHMAN. Ilju 
trated. (Retail 
price $7.95) 
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KENNEDY 
y THEODORE C. 


SORENSEN. (Re- 
tail price $10) 
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126. PAPA 
} COMPLETE 

HEMING- POEMS OF 


WAY: A Per- 
sonal Memoir by 
A. E HOTCHNER 
Illustrated, (Re- 
tail price $5.95) 


ROBERT FROST 
(Retail price $7) 


431. THE 
RISE AND 
FALL OF THE 
THIRD REICH by 





291. IN COLD BLOOD 





by TRUMAN CAPOTE 234, THE OXFORD HISTORY WILLIAM L. SHIRER 
(Retail price $5.95) OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE (Retail price 
y SAMUEL ELIOT MORISON. Illus- $12.50) 


trated, (Retail price $12.50) 


Te EXPERIMENTAL MEMBERSHIP 
suggested here will not only prove, 
by your own actual experience, how 
effectually membership in the Book-of- 
the-Month Club can keep you from 
missing, through overbusyness, 
books you fully intend to read; it will 
also demonstrate another important 
advantage enjoyed by members: Book- 
Dividends. Through this unique profit- 
sharing system members can regularly 
receive valuable library volumes—at a 
small fraction of their price—simply by 
buying books they would buy anyway. 


X If you continue after this experi- 
mental membership, you will receive, 





The most economical library-building system ever devised: BOOK-DIVIDEN 





with every Club choice you buy, a 
Book-Dividend Certificate. Each Cer- 
tificate, together with a nominal sum, 
usually $1.00 or $1.50—occasionally 
more for unusually expensive volumes 
—can be redeemed for a valuable Book- 
Dividend which you may choose from 
over a hundred fine library volumes 
whose retail prices average $7. This is 
probably the most economical system 
ever devised for building up a well- 
rounded home library. Since its inau- 
guration the almost incredible sum of 
over $362,000,000 worth of books 
(retail value) has been earned and 
received by Club members through 
this unique plan. 





BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. A8-5 
345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. 
Please enroll me as a member of the Book~of-the-Month 


Club and send me the three volumes whose numbers I 
have indicated in boxes below, billing me $1.00 for all three 


volumes., I 


agree to purchase at least three additional 


monthly Selections--or Alternates—-during the first year I 
am a member. Members’ prices for these books average 
20% less than retail prices. I have the right to cancel my 
membership any time after buying these three books. If I 
continue after this trial, I am to receive a Book-Dividend 
Certificate with every Selection—or Alternate--I buy. Each 
Certificate together with a nominal sum can be redeemed 
for a Book-Dividend which I may choose from a wide 
variety always available. (A small charge is added to all 
shipments to cover postage and mailing expense.) PLEASE 
NOTE: Occasionally the Club will offer two or more books 
at å special combined price. Such purchases are counted 
as a single book in fulfilling the membership obligation. 
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The Atlantic Report 


ALABAMA 


Wain one is currently witnessing in the South, 
one hundred years after Appomattox, is nothing 
less, really, than the resolution of the Civil War. 
The military event took just four years, but only 
now, a century later, is it becoming a political fact. 


During student protest demonstrations in Tuske- 
gee, Alabama, last January after the slaying of a 
Tuskegee Institute student civil rights leader, city 
police stopped a column of Negro marchers for 
an hour one bright brisk morning before finally 
permitting them to proceed downtown. With 
two hundred Negroes, both students and towns- 
men, dammed up in the street by a thin blue line 
of police officers, there occurred one of the most 
significant conversations of the Negro revolution. 


In the peculiarly amicable spirit of the whole 
confrontation, a young Negro sidled up to the 
city’s public safety director — a wispy, elderly, 
and at the moment, rather fidgety little man — 
and, nudging his elbow, asked in a low, confiden- 
tial whisper, “Are you nervous, chief? You 
nervous ’cause you got all of us stopped out here 
and you don’t know what to do with us? Well, you 
smart to be nervous, chief, ’cause we’re holding 
your job right in the palm of our hand.” For the 
benefit of reporters clustered close by, the chief 
managed to muster a faint smile. 


At that point, another young Negro casually 
strolled through the police lines up to the chief 
and loudly announced, “You know you gonna 
lose your job for this, don’t you?” And the first 
Negro, moved for some reason to come to the 
chiet’s defense, replied, “Ah, he ain’t gonna lose 
his job. He’s a nice guy, he don’t want to hurt 
nobody. He’s my boy — ain’t you, chief?” 


When that Negro youth referred to Tuskegee’s 
chief law officer as his “boy,’? three hundred 





on the World Today 


years of Southern history seemed to be abruptly 
reversed. What has wrought this revolution and 
finally effected the political confirmation of the 
Civil War in the South is Negro enfranchisement. 


“The black Irish” 


Described by some sardonic old reporters as 
“the black Irish,” this new electorate brings with 
it one greatimponderable: Can it be managed and 
delivered by such establishment Negro politicians 
as Orzell Billingsley in Alabama or State Senator 
Leroy Johnson in Georgia, the “coalition” leaders 
who believe that the only effective implementa- 
tion of the Negro’s new power is within the estab- 
lished party structures? 


The “black Irish? are mostly Negroes whose 
political instincts differ from those of the old, 
smaller Negro electorate; generally, they are 
poorer, more spottily educated, more insular 
racially, more alienated from white society. And 
not a few observers think that they will be more 
susceptible to the radical style of such activists as 
the Student Non-Violent Coordinating Commit- 
tee’s Stokley Carmichael, who passionately insists, 
“The only way the Negro can be effective is to 
wreak havoc from without. If he tries to work 
from within, he’s going to get cheated. When 
you're standing out there alone, you can force the 
people to come to you. They’re the ones who 
have to do the compromising. You hold a 
superiority over them.” 


While the new Negro electorate will act more 
directly on the structure of city and county 
politics in the South, it will also serve on the state 
level at the least to neutralize racist campaign 
rhetoric. Another important effect will be to 
fracture the Republican Party nationally, as the 
Democratic Party used to be fractured, between a 
crustily conservative, tacitly segregationist South- 
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Catching up with Computers: A report from General Dynamics 





Getting the facts faster: 


Not long ago, weather satellites were 
transmitting hundreds of millions of bits 
of infrared data daily. With high-speed 
computers—and standard plotting tech- 
niques—fully processed data became 
available six months later. 

By then the weather had changed. 

A utility company found its custom- 
ers increasingly annoyed at delays in 
answers to questions about their ac- 
counts. Even with its computer, by the 
time all records were checked, and an in- 
dividual explanation written and mailed, 
sometimes weeks had passed. 

Today, the infrared cloud cover in- 
formation is available in map form with- 
in a few hours after the satellite has dis- 
charged its information. The utility 
customer can phone his query, get an 
explanation within one minute. 

What has made this possible are in- 
formation-display systems which trans- 
late data directly from computers into 
readily understandable form. 


Shrinking to size: 


Computer calculations can be made at 
speeds measured in billionths of a sec- 
ond. “Answers” can be turned out in 
millions of computer “words” every 
hour. But these miles of words must be 
reduced to manageable size before the 
“answer” makes any sense. 

Now at the utility, the operator who 
receives a query simply punches the cus- 
tomer’s account number into a keyboard 
connected to a central computer. Within 
one second, the customer’s record ap- 
pears on an information-display screen 
with a paper copy printed out if desired. 

More complex equipment is helping 
hunt submarines, analyzing the radia- 
tion flux in the heart of a nuclear re- 
actor, graphically showing the progress 
of a Gemini capsule in orbit. 

The heart of the display systems pro- 
duced by General Dynamics, through 
our Stromberg-Carlson subsidiary, is a 
specialized cathode ray tube. 

Data from a computer are converted 
to “steer” a stream of electrons through 
a matrix into which up to 200 different 
characters have been etched. The beam, 
focused on one at a time, is shaped as it 
passes through the matrix. When this 
shaped beam hits the phosphor-coated 
face of the tube, the character is repro- 
duced~in some of our displays as fast 
as 100,000 characters per second. 

Equally important is the ability of the 
system to “draw” on the face of the 
tube. Each “word” in a computer an- 
swer may represent the location of one 
data point or of a series of points. Short 
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PICTURES IN A SECOND, DRAWN BY COMPUTER-DISPLAY 


straight lines connecting these points 
may be drawn in any direction at rates 
averaging over 10,000 points per sec- 
ond, cumulatively building complex 
diagrams, even circles perfect to the 
eye. Drawings once laboriously hand- 
plotted over days or weeks now often 
can be completed within one second. 


Instant pictures: 


The resulting words and pictures can 
be viewed directly, photographed on 
microfilm or printed out to provide im- 
mediate diagrams, tables, maps or charts. 
In fact, the computer-display systems 
have been used to make animated mov- 
ies showing the probable behavior of 
a satellite in orbit and of shock waves 
in wind tunnel tests. 

With company records in a central 
computer, the sales manager can get a 
detailed picture of the sales history of a 
product in any area, or the president, a 
financial summary—both in simple 
graphic form and within seconds after 
requesting the information. 

Probably the most dramatic uses are 
“on-line, real-time” operations—show- 
ing what is actually happening at the 
moment. Consider one system being 
tested for local air traffic control. 

A central computer receives up-to- 


the-second information on a plane’s po- 
sition, its flight plan, the weather and 
other conditions. Automatic devices in 
the plane transmit changes in position. 
Altitude, direction and speed are com. 
puted. The symbol representing the 
plane appears on the display screen 
Next to it are letters and numbers in- 
dicating its flight number, altitude 
speed and heading. 

As the plane moves, its symbol move: 
across the display panel. As its speec 
and altitude change, so does the accom. 
panying block of data on the screen 
The controller can see at a glance ex 
actly what planes are in his vicinity 
their relation to each other and to hi 
station. Possible trouble can be elimi 
nated before it can start. 





General Dynamics is a company of sci 
entists, engineers and skilled worker 
whose interests cover every major field o 
technology, and who produce: aircraft 
marine, space and missile systems; tac 
tical support equipment; nuclear, elec 
tronic, and communication systems; ma 
chinery; building supplies; coal, gases 

Reprints of this series may be ob 
tained from General Dynamics, 1 Rock 
efeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 
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Report on Alabama 





ern faction and a liberal Northern faction. It will 
also nationalize the Democratic Party. 


Southern Democrats, confronted by an in- 
creasingly virulent Republican challenge, tempted 
also by the potential windfall of Negro votes, 
are likely to surrender their Dixiecrats to the 
Republicans and make whatever quick adjust- 
ments in posture are necessary to accommodate 
the new constituency. As Alabama Democratic 
chairman Roy Mahall advised one outraged 
Dixiecrat just before the party’s executive com- 
mittee scuttled its “White Supremacy” slogan, 
“Maybe when you go over to the Republicans, 
you can prevail on them to pick up this slogan. 
We’re dropping it.” 


The Negro as a citizen 

It is ironic that nowhere is the final reconstruc- 
tion of the South more profound than in George 
Wallace’s Alabama. In more meaningful terms, 
it consists of the dramatic arrival of the Negro as 
a citizen. But there is the added irony that 
Alabama is the Southern state most likely to elect 
a Republican governor, the first in the South since 
Reconstruction. 


It would be hard to exaggerate the traumatic 
implications for the average rural white Alabamian 
of a Negro’s running for sheriff of his county. Yet 
six Negroes are running for the post in the May 
Democratic primary in Alabama. And there are 
fifty-four other Negroes running for the state 
legislature and such grass roots offices as tax 
assessor and county coroner. 


Wallace is the kind of politician who really 
believes that he is the embodiment of the people’s 
will. Several times during recent months, he has 
felt the earth tremble under him: last November, 
his amendment to drop Alabama’s one-term limit 
on the governorship was defeated by the state 
legislature, and in January his scheme for county 
Democratic conventions in place of county pri- 
maries — a device to avert the impact of the new 
Negro electorate — was junked by the party’s 
executive committee before he could even propose 
it. There was also the election of a majority of 
national party loyalists to the committee at the 
same session. Now he desperately hungers to be 
embraced by the people again. 


Running his wife in his stead, however, may be 
a stunt too bizarre even for the people he considers 
his own — the farmers, the steelworkers, the filling 
station attendants and mill hands, the people in 
the chili cafés. He resorted to this awkward 
recourse because, among other things, he enter- 
tained the naive fear that if he ran for the Senate 
and were elected, he would not be seated when he 
arrived in Washington. 


It seems certain that if either Mrs. Wallace or 
former governor John Patterson, a humorless, 
baby-faced segregationist who lacks even Wallace’s 
country charm, wins the Democratic primary, 
most of the 200,000 Negroes who should vote in 
the general election will boycott the whole affair 
or back Republican congressman Jim Martin, 
who is ill-tempered enough toward the federal 
government to endear him to the neosecessionists 
but sufficiently abstract a segregationist to permit 
Negroes to vote for him while retaining their self- 
respect. This prospect should somewhat restrain 
the racial dialogue between the Wallaces and 
Patterson. 


In fact, right now Wallace and Patterson are 
studying and prodding the matter of the new 
Negro electorate with the meticulous delicacy of 
a dinner guest tinkering with his fork at a slice of 
meat just presented him which he suspects is a 
trifle gamy, but which he knows must sooner or 
later be tasted. While Wallace insists that “Pm 
not going to be making any pitch for those votes, 
the votes of illiterates, because they wouldn’t 
vote for me anyhow,” he does add, after a pause, 
“However, I am going to call to their attention all 
I’ve done for the Nigra.” 


Attempt at coalition 


Attorney General Richmond Flowers, Sr., who 
is also running, quixotically, in the Democratic 
gubernatorial primary, regards Wallace as a 
momentary perverse phase in the emergence of 
what he terms an “urban populist conscience.” 
The strategy of Flowers and the predominately 
Negro Alabama Democratic Conference in de- 
manding that the state Democratic Party strike its 
“White Supremacy” slogan was to drive the party 
to suicide (they fully expected their demand to be 
rejected out of hand), and then to rebuild it in the 
image of the national party, using as its base a new 
urban populist coalition between laboring Negroes 
and the kind of whites who up to now have been 
counted as Wallace’s folk. 


They were frustrated, tactically at least, when 
the executive committee took the realistic action 
that it did. But strategically, Flowers’ whole 
political future is still pitched on the hope of such 
a coalition. Even sympathetic observers, how- 
ever, reluctantly dismiss that hope as being, 
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Kodak invented the new super 8 
movie system, so it's not surprising 
that this Kopak Instamatic M6 
Movie Camera takes terrificsuper 
8 movies. The f1.8 focusing lens 
zooms from 12 to 36mm for wide- 
angle view to telephoto close-up. 
Extra-bright reflex through the 
lens — no parallax. The battery- 
powered CdS electric eye operates 
through the lens, too, for high- 
exposure accuracy. And battery 
power drives the film through its 
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full 50 feet automatically, car- 
tridge after cartridge. No wind- 
ing. No film flip-over at midpoint. 
Plus a fold-away pistol grip and 
many other features, all adding up 
to movies that are so much sharper 
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8mm film—that youcan show them 
only on a Kopak INsramatic or 
other super 8 projector. The M6 
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for the moment, rather romantic — 
| it will be some time, a long time, they 
| conclude, before common economic 


aia can transcend naked racial 
antipathy. 


The front of the bus 


The Public Accommodations Act 
of 1964, while not bringing results 
as precipitously as has 1965's Voting 
Rights Act, has still proved to be a 
vital agent in the new reconstruc- 
i tion of the South. At first, there was 
a real question whether the mass of 
| Negroes would actually use the rights 
that had been won in Birmingham 
and St. Augustine. After the cresting 
waves of demonstrations, there has 
seemed to be a backwash, an ebbing 
of Negroes to the back of the bus 
again, out of the white restaurants. 
Little has seemed changed. 


Negro attorney C. B. King, who 
for ten years has been affronting 
south Georgia juries with his studied 
| condescension — his meticulous pro- 
| nunciation and ponderous Victorian 
rhetoric and baroque theatrical ges- 
tures — and yet winning cases with 
surprising consistency, describes the 
lack of follow-through like this: 
| “Clyde Beatty, you know, used 
ito relate how for years he kept 
alligators separated from each other 
with an elaborate system of concrete 
walls. ‘Then, one day, he completely 
dismantled these walls and strung 
up in their place strands of mere 
tissue paper. But the alligators 
| stayed right where they were.” 








Slowly, the Public Accommoda- 
tions Act is beginning to take effect. 
Frequently now, one sees Negroes 
seated with little more than a brief 
glare by the waitress in restaurants 
all over the South — not only in 
Atlanta and Charlotte but also in 
| Birmingham and Jackson and even 
Selma. Gradually, the integration 
of the South’s public facilities and 
| schools is becoming a habit. 
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King’s smoldering agate-eyed activ- 
ist lieutenant, still insists, “If we 
keep pushing the South now, we can 
_ break it down all the way, I think. 
| If we start slowing down now, we'll 
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have the kind of subtle segregation 
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here to get the job finished anyway 
as we’re having to do up North 
now.” 


Like Lucas Beauchamp in Intruder 
in the Dust, Negroes in the South are 
likely to find that freedom and full 
manhood are colder and lonelier 
than what they had earlier. And 
even with full citizenship, Negroes 
will still be a racial minority — a 
protected minority, a competitive 
minority — and as such, like Jews, 
will presumably always have to 
endure some hostility. 


Discrimination in the South seems 
likely to evolve into the insidious 
kind of frustrations that Negroes face 
in the North. Tokenism, perhaps, 
will present a more formidable chal- 
lenge to full Negro citizenship than 
did segregation. “In the past, the 
issues were black and white — clean, 
and I don’t mean just racially, but 
ethically, too,” admits one SNCC 
official... “You knew who the enemy 
was, because, among other things, he 
bragged about it. But now, things 
are getting gray. It’s a kind of 
twilight zone.” 


A jaded peace 

While one is witnessing the re- 
construction of the South, one is also 
witnessing what might be called the 
great Northernization of the South 
~~ a Northernization of its economy, 
its problems, and its politics. And 
with industrialization and urbaniza- 
tion, an urbanization made all the 
more profound by state legislative 


reapportionment, the South has suf- 


fered a loss of innocence, or at least 
a loss of provincialism. It is even 
lamented that the age of the great 
Southern writers is probably over. 


All of this is, of course, the political 
and social climax of the Civil War, 
but more immediately it is the handi- 
work of the Birminghams, the St. 
Augustines, the Selmas. Predictions 
are now being ventured that the 
great swashbuckling days of the 
movement, the revolution’s great 
confrontations, are done with. Since 
Selma, there have been some 
sporadic skirmishes —- Crawfordville, 
Georgia; Natchez, Mississipppi — 
but they have had about them the 
quality of small mopping-up opera- 
tions, and the movement all over the 


South seems to have fallen into a 
state of distraction. 


One liberal white Southerner, 
after touring much of the South for 
a government agency, reported, 
“The vote has ended the say-hey, 
activist days. The vote has ushered 
it out of its simple crisis-producing 
mentality into a quieter political 
absorption. When you go out into 
the South these days, it’s got that 
wan, quiescent quality of a deserted 
battlefield.” 


The Student Non-Violent Co- 
ordinating Committee, the most 
romantic and existentialist and 


earthy of all the civil rights fronts, 
has even betrayed certain bourgeois 
impulses. Throughout the move- 
ment’s days of thunder, SNCC was 
quartered in a dingy, sagging suite 
of offices, as hot and stale as a 
fox’s den, at the top of a narrow 
staircase over a barbershop on a 
side street deep in the Negro section 
of Atlanta. But last summer, a 
reporter seeking SNCC workers out 
found the upper-floor roost deserted, 
finally discovered that they were 
installed in spacious new quarters on 
a street of warehouses not far from 
the glimmering downtown towers of 
Atlanta. The place had been an 
import-export firm, but SNCC was 
elaborately overhauling it. What 
had been finished was air-condi- 
tioned — militantly air-conditioned 
— with oak-paneled walls and a 
white TV. 


Not only does a certain kind of 
peace seem to have settled over the 
movement, but a certain kind of 
jaded peace seems to have settled 
over the segs. When the Georgia 
General Assembly, taking pains to 
be as nonprovocative as possible, 
dislodged Representative Julian 
Bond of SNCC from its midst, 
SNCC’s executive secretary, James 
Forman, suddenly materialized out 
of nowhere like an avenging angel, 
looking eminently subversive in a 
denim jacket and drooping, frayed 
trousers. 


But Forman drew very little reac- 
tion from the white spectators and 
legislators milling around him. There 
were only such whispered comments 
as “Look at them blue jeans. Don’t 
he know this ain’t no place for blue 
jeans? Looks like he could of at least 
worn a coat and tie.” 
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like their suggestions about what to 
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range for a portfolio review at no 
charge to you. 


There are lots of special services that 
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O., Mercy 6 Kwame Nkrumah — His Mes- 
sianic Dedication, Osagyefo the President — 
would have celebrated nine years of indepen- 
dence in Ghana. Following the coup of February 
24 which overturned his government, there 
seemed to be a general feeling of relief in Accra 
that a nightmare was ended. For a state of only 
7.5 million people, Ghana has had far more 
than its share of publicity. 


At independence Nkrumah, in the presence of 
Richard Nixon, the Duchess of Kent, and a 
Russian minister, had quoted Burke: “We are 
on a conspicuous stage and the world marks our 
demeanour”; very true for this rich show- 
case and first independent ex-colony in Africa 
south of the Sahara. Nkrumah considered it a 
stage from which the liberation of Africa could 
be launched, a source of power from which he 
could unite the continent, and where socialism 
of some form could blossom forth to set an example 
for Africa, and he was impatient from the begin- 
ning with all those standing in his way. 


In 1958 the first detention act was passed. By 
mid-1960 Nkrumah had a network of admirers 
throughout the continent. Among those who 
had their first taste of independence in Accra 
were Zambia’s Kenneth Kaunda, Malawi’s Ka- 
muzu Banda, and a host of other ministers. 
Chief among Nkrumah’s admirers was Patrice 
Lumumba, who for Nkrumah was the key to the 
heart of Africa as a potential partner in Nkrumah’s 
“union? with Guinea. Nkrumah made the 
Dominion of Ghana into a republic, and in a 
plebescite, where the electors were hardly trusted 
to vote correctly, he defeated Ghana’s first 
nationalist, Dr. J. B. Danquah, to become, on 
July 1, 1960, Ghana’s first president. 


Immediately after the respective republican 
and independence celebrations in Ghana and 
Léopoldville, the Congo crisis began, and for the 
first time, a black African state —- Ghana — was 
playing a critical role in an international crisis. 
But after two months Nkrumah felt himself be- 
trayed. He had counseled Lumumba to moder- 
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ation, but Lumumba had acted rashly, was ar- 
rested, and the Accra-Léopoldville axis was 
broken. Secretary of State Christian Herter, in 
the meantime, had indiscreetly and unwisely 
accused Nkrumah of playing into Communist 
hands, an allegation which only deepened his 
suspicion that the West had set a trap specifically 
to ensnare him. 


The Volta River Project 


There were persisting needs for international 
caution and some domestic moderation, as Nkru- 
mah required American money to finance his 
pet scheme, the Volta River Project (VRP), and 
he needed a visit by the British Queen to consoli- 
date his own authority within Ghana itself. Yet 
the country’s new constitution gave him, as first 
president, draconian prerogatives that confirmed 
his power to do as he chose. 


In mid-1961 he set out on a two-month trip 
through Eastern Europe, the Soviet Union, and 
China, which reinforced in him the Marxist 
convictions that had for so long remained dor- 
mant while he had “played cricket’ with the 
“imperialists? to achieve Ghana’s independence. 
He ended his trip at the nonaligned-nation con- 
ference in Belgrade with a ringing attack on the 
West for its position toward the racialist regimes 
in southern Africa, toward Algeria and, more 
ominously, Berlin. 


President Kennedy was forced to reconsider 
the almost finished negotiations for the half- 
billion-dollar VRP. But he went ahead, despite 
the frightening chaos Ghana was passing through 
at the time, while what was left of the opposition 
made a last effort to stay Nkrumah’s hand, 
this time at least partly through violence. Shortly 
after, in November, 1961, the Queen came, and 
with that there could be no further doubt of 
Nkrumah’s power of survival. 


Nkrumah now had his VRP, and the basis 
for the industrialization of Ghana was laid. From 
that point he intensified his drive for dominance 
in Africa, playing little part in the reconciliation 
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of the radical 'asablanca”? and 
moderate “‘Monrovia? groups, 
irather urging the former, of which 
| Ghana was a core member, to a 
ie intransigent stand in the vari- 
[ous attempts other radicals were 
making at reconciliation. 


re drive toward unity 


From this time, early 1962, Nkru- 
| mah had really only one concern: 
African unity, or a “continental 
union government.” There was no 
| denying the need of unity, and 
Nkrumah brilliantly diagnosed the 
chaos to come if the balkanization 
[left by the colonialists were allowed 
[to stand. Nkrumah might well 
‘have been Africa’s Bismarck and 
| gained admiration for his dazzling, 
albeit ruthless, use of power if 
Ghana had been to Africa what 
Prussia had been to Germany. But 
i Ghana was too small, and Nigeria 
could too easily humiliate it in 
the eyes of their mutual neighbors, 





such “client” states as Upper Volta, 


Niger, and Dahomey. 


About this time, while he urged 
the voluntary surrender of sov- 
iereignty by all African states to 
| one strong central government (and 
there was little doubt that he saw 
himself, the true prophet, ending 
up as the president), he set forces 
in motion that resulted in varying 
attempts at sabotage and even 
overthrow of the government within 
neighboring states. 


| From 1963, as a result, one can 
| interpret movements between Afri- 
lcan nations largely as attempts to 
restrain and humiliate Nkrumah; 
for it cannot be denied that most 
African heads of state saw Nkrumah 
as a threat. Nkrumah could pull 
levers in some countries through the 
All-African Trade Union Federa- 
tion, which he controlled; he could 
aim broadcasts at the students in 
others, demanding of them genuine 
jradicalism in the name of African 
| unity. 





The Organization of African 
| Unity was formed at Addis Ababa 
lin May, 1963, bringing together all 
independent African states in a 
moderate organization designed to 
foster cooperation, not dominance. 
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iTo give the devil his due, they 
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“might not have done even this but 
for their need to offer a response to 
| Nkrumah’s challenge. 
i 
| 
Nkrumah on the defensive 

By mid-1964 Nkrumah began to 
be on the defensive. On the domes- 
tic front, his pan-African dreams 
and his own lack of discipline drove 
ihis economy closer and closer to 
bankruptcy. The half-billion dol- 
lars of reserves from Korean War 


| 
H 
| 
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=- [cocoa profits which Ghana had 


possessed at independence were vir- 
tually gone; guidelines of the Inter- 


_ national Monetary Fund had been 
| discarded long before. 


In the attempt to make trade 
*““nonaligned,’? Nkrumah indiscrim- 
inately signed pacts with socialist 
countries with no thought to their 
place in the Ghanaian economy. 
Inferior equipment was brought in, 
unneeded factories set up, and to 
use up Eastern credits, for instance, 
oil had to be shipped from Russia 
to Ghana to a new refinery de- 
signed to be profitable only when 
handling nearby Nigeria’s oil. In- 
deed, when Russian oil was ordered, 
it was not realized that the plant 
had to be restructured at substan- 
tial expense in order to handle this 
different grade of oil. Other Afri- 
can leaders were not unaware of 
the downward economic spiral with- 
in Ghana; but in almost direct 
relation to the increasing chaos, 
Marxist slogans were poured out 
[on the radio and in the press. 





On the diplomatic front, Nkru- 
¿mah was humiliated at the second 
i OAU conference, this time in Cairo. 
| President Nyerere made a now fa- 
imous attack on the Osagyefo (the 
|“Redeemer”), tearing apart his in- 
sensitive and unrealistic drive for 
“African unity,” and naming him 
‘as pan-Africanism’s first enemy be- 
cause of his very tactics. 


Other heads of state, privately, 
jwere hardly less cruel. Nkrumah, 
always inarticulate when without a 
set speech (a fact which may ex- 
| plain the gaps in logic in so much 
iof his thinking), was the picture of 
pathos as he tried to get a minimal 
igesture from his peers toward an 
eventual political union of Africa. 
As consolation prize, Accra was 
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cranky, and | . 
unbelievably rude man 

works for Avis. 


“Look, sister, I asked you for a red- 
Plymouth convertible. Don’t hand 
me any jazz about a reservation and 
don’t tell me all you’ve got left are 
sedans. Just you get a wiggle on and 
try harder like your ads say. Or PIL 
find somebody who will.” 
| RR That’s how our Mr. X carves out a 
Toshowhisheewouldrunhisact. living: bugging Avis girls. Just to see 
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(You aren’t always in such a hot mood yourself when 
you come in, if you want to know. And we want to be 
ready for you.) 

Company spies arent nice. But neither is being No.2. 

The names of some Avis employees are reported to 





our president. Some will get his personal check for ten 


dollars for trying harder. 
Some won't. 
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THE SOLITUDE OF FAULKNER 
by Malcolm Cowley 





Heretofore unpublished correspondence between the noted 
critic and great writer makes a literary feast in which 
publicity-shy William Faulkner exposes his private thoughts 
about his work and his fierce determination not to reveal 
“that something breathing and moving sat behind the 


typewriter.” 


- ‘The Angry Doctor Szasz 
~ by Edwin M. Schur 


About the iconoclastic psychiatrist who charges his pro- 
fessional colleagues with violating ethics and abusing the 
civil rights of many of the 250,000 Americans who are com- 
mitted to mental institutions each year. 


The White Northerners: 
Pride and Prejudice 


Ls ‘Dr. Robert. Coles examines the reflexes and motivations — 
that make for anti-Negro politics in the big cities, and Peggy 


Lamson portrays in words one of the rising figures in metro- 
politan racial polities, Mrs. Louise Day Hicks of Boston. 


The Failure of — Bargaining — 


by A. H. Raskin © 


A leading labor reporter examines the. breakdown of : ce 
_ traditional labor-management techniques — and the costto 
the public — as. dramatized in Tecent newspaper, transit, o 


: and other strikes. 


And among other footures: 










A new poem by James Dicke: 
Book Award for poetry; an Atlantic “First” 
Berrill on The Roots of Human Nature. D 
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Report on Ghana 


chosen as location for the OAU’s 
third meeting. 


Nkrumah ordered a monstrous 
building to be built, with a suite 
for each head of state; Accra was 
refurbished; and all told, perhaps 
$30 million of desperately needed 
cash was spent in a final attempt to 
convince his peers to give up their 
sovereignty for his dreams. Such 
actions drove the country to the 
final level of insolvency, and no 
amount of diversionary tactics could 
hide from the relatively sophisti- 


[cated Ghanaian that under Nkru- 


mah’s brand of socialism and pan- 
Africanism his own standard of 
living had rapidly gone downhill, 


For five years political scientists 
had been wondering why a coup 
did not occur. And as coups oc- 
curred in Algeria, Congo, Central 
African Republic, Upper Volta, 


and then finally, in Nigeria, Ghana’s 
coup seemed only a matter of time. 


Indeed, two attempts occurred — 
one on January 22 of this year, the 
other on February 2, but Nkrumah 
and his Russian security advisers 
outmaneuvered the soldiers. 


Those claiming that the coup 
was an imperialist plot have low- 
ered their credibility everywhere; 
no bloc technician in Ghana denied 
the exultation of virtually all Gha- 
naians at the overthrow of Nkru- 
mah’s tyranny. One of his erstwhile 
advisers has already given details of 
Nkrumah’s $5 million fortune in 
Ghanaian properties, and though 
these have been confiscated, in- 
formed sources in Accra estimate 
that Nkrumah must have at least 
twice that amount in Swiss bank 
accounts. 


The Ghanaian public has a large 
appetite for revelations of the mess 
left in Ghana. What it all adds up 
to is not pretty. Nkrumah squeezed 
private Ghanaian businessmen, fear- 
ing potential threats to himself, while 
deriding capitalism and accumulat- 
ing his cuts and bribes from foreign 
investors. He built up a private 
army to be played off against the 
regular forces— all with Russian 
assistance (Russian intentions in 
Ghana were, in fact, the subject of a 
NATO discuesinn in Parie lect wear 
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How far can an airline go for you? 


“Not only did he conduct a taxi-by-taxi search for my lost briefcase; 

he even used his own car to comb the area.” 

Mr. John H. Martin of Glendale, California, wes as surprised as he was gratified. 

“But this Lufthansa representative never stopped looking — even after | left for 
Germany on my flight from New York! He was really determined. 

And you could have knocked me over with a ieather, 

when next day he forwarded that briefcase te me in Bonn!” 

Extraordinary? Just slightly. Lufthansa’s concern for our passengers’ 

belongings, comfort, well-being, frequently extends beyond the expected, usual limits. 
As your Travel Agent will tell you, this kind of professional dedication 

to service makes us one of the top 4 airlines t3 Europe — 

and an international favorite the world over. Mr. Martin confirms it: © Lufthansa 


“the service is amazing ...absolutely amazing.” Fly Lufthansa — and see ! German Airlines 





Hospitals were once looked upon as places 
for patients whose chances of recovery had 


all but slipped away. 
Now, people go to hospitals to live. 
Today, hospitals have become centers of 
hope where professional skills, medicines, 
diagnostic aids and equipment are 
concentrated to increase and hasten 


chances of recovery. 
Thanks to doctors and hospital staffs, 
more and more patients walk out of 
hospitals now, relieved of ailments 
that were once almost always fatal. 
Physicians and hospital staffs place 
increasing reliance on new and better 
medicines—including many developed by 
Parke-Davis—to help people live longer and 


more healthful lives. 
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according to one diplomat who 
should know). And there is incon- 
trovertible evidence that Nkrumah 
led a truly sordid personal life. 


The state keeps running 

Meanwhile, the National Libera- 
tion Council has done an excellent 
job of instilling public confidence, 
and while its members — four sol- 
diers and three policemen — are not 
experienced in public affairs, they 
have sought, and taken, advice from 
the superb British-trained civil 
service, which throughout the Nkru- 
mah period kept its hands clean, and 
kept the state running. During the 
time that America’s ambassador, 
Franklin Williams, was arranging 
for a $20 million desperately needed 
shipment of foodstuffs, under PL 
480, the NLC’s initial tendency 
was to rush too fast into the arms of 
the West. Within two weeks of the 
coup, however, the foreign minis- 
try’s skilled diplomats had success- 
fully cautioned it. 


Frederic Arkhurst, Ghana’s UN 
ambassador, and always the most 
clear-sighted of Ghana’s represen- 
tatives, established coherence in 
Ghana’s foreign policy overnight, 
preventing overhasty reprisals against 
Russian and Chinese embassies, yet 
making it clear that Ghana’s non- 
alignment would no longer be a 
fiction, Eleven Russians were ex- 
ecuted in the heat of the battle (all 
security men), over a thousand Rus- 
sian and Chinese technicians were 
sent out of the country, and the 
Chinese embassy was restricted to 
eighteen men; but a stratum of rela- 
tions will remain. 


But there are better things for the 
West to do than gloat over Moscow 
and Peking’s discomfiture. There 
are lessons to be drawn all around. 


Africa moves to the right 


A year ago, some observers 
thought that as the problems con- 
fronting the new African states 
grew in scope, radicalism might 
also grow as well, with new populist 
regimes throwing off the tired 
groups that had brought in inde- 
pendence. Rather, the opposite has 
happened: every coup but Nigeria’s 
has ushered in a more conservative 
regime that has sought, generally, 


to increase ties with the former 
metropole — and it is doubtful that 
Nigeria’s new government will les- 
sen cooperation with the West. 


Africa’s leaders are finding that 
they need all their links with the 


past while they are finding their | 


diverse paths to nationhood. The 
spontaneous outburst in Accra 
against the Russians is not just re- 
sentment for their part in the re- 
sistance to the coup, not just a re- 
sponse to the fact that “they have 
nothing to teach us— they're as 
poor as we are.” Ghanaians real- 
ize that old friendships and customs 
die hard, that no demagogue can 
change any country’s orientation in 


a few years unless sufficient roots | 
exist for the new ideology or friend- | 


ship and unless the new ideology is 


something more than the manifest | 
nonsense ‘“‘scientific socialism’? was | 


for Ghana. 


Western diplomats may be con- 
gratulated for having made few of 
the mistakes America made with 
Cuba when first provoked. The 
“soft, “unrealistic? liberals in 
America argued in 1961 that for 
America to cancel its aid to the 
Volta River Project would be fool- 
hardy; American conservatives 
found it difficult to understand why 


two peoples throughout is now 
clear, and as a result, one can antic- 
ipate warm relations between the 
American government and the Na- 
tional Liberation Council of this 
still important West African state. 
The same can be said of the Brit- 
ish for their wise forbearance under 
even greater attack: the praises of 
the Commonwealth cannot be too 
highly sung in Accra today. Osa- 
gyefo might well have turned into 
a Castro but for such foresight. 


An era has ended in Africa. The 
loudest of the proclamatory states 
has new, more cautious leaders; the 
incentive to carelessness and extrav- 
agance in Africa in foreign policy 
and on the home front will be 
greatly reduced. Nkrumah, if he 
had concentrated either on social- 
ism in Ghana or on uniting, say, 
West Africa, might have become a 
great statesman. It was in refusing 








to limit his objectives that he failed. 


Other Africans are less likely to 
make this mistake in the future. 
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Tes significance of debate in a free society has 
seldom been more dramatically demonstrated than 
in the Senate Foreign Relations Committee’s hear- 
ings on Communist China. The testimony was 
enlightening to some of the highest officials in the 
government, many of whom had begun to believe 
the clichés and headline stereotypes that have 
become a part of the official line. As a result of 
the experts’ testimony, for example, Vice President 
Hubert H. Humphrey, who sounded somewhat 
strident on China during his Asian tour in 
February, was able to speak more realistically 
about the problem of living with China. There 
appeared to be a willingness in many places to try 
to think rationally about this most difficult, com- 
plex, and frustrating problem. 


National policy toward China is not likely to be 
substantially altered in the near future. As long 
as the Vietnam war lasts, the Administration is not 
likely to recognize Peking or to advocate its 
admission into the United Nations or to propose 
a resumption of trade relations. But it is progress 
to be able to discuss the issues calmly. Negotia- 
tions over Vietnam almost certainly must in- 
clude negotiations with Peking on the wider 
problems that divide America and China. 


To some of our friends abroad, our earlier line of 
hostility has sounded almost as harsh and unreal- 
istic as the daily diatribes from Peking against us. 
If it is true, as the Vice President has said, that 
there is a body of goodwill left among the Chinese 
for the United States, extravagant and unsophisti- 
cated attacks on China from American spokesmen 
do not help sustain that goodwill. Michael 
Stewart, the British Foreign Secretary, speaking 
for a government that supports the United States 
in Vietnam, equates Washington’s desire to con- 
tain Chinese Communist power with an unwise 
impulse to isolate and imprison China. He thinks 
we should ask whether China’s advocacy of 
violence will lead it to become an aggressively 
expansionist power. Until China clearly acts that 
way, he thinks it is a mistake to base Western 
policy on the assumption that aggression is 
inevitable. 
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WASHINGTON 


In addition to giving the Johnson Administra- 
tion a degree of flexibility, the debate on China 
should help. to remove the more fantastic suspi- 
cions which Peking has held regarding American 
policy. The scholars defined American intentions 
better than the Johnson Administration has ever 
done itself when it advocated containment but not 
isolation. Isolation has in a sense been part of the 
American objective since the Korean War, but 
containment much more precisely expresses the 
intent today. 


George Ball’s new role 


A clearer definition of foreign policy goals in 
general should emerge now that. Undersecretary 
of State George W. Ball has been put in charge 
of the newly created Senior Interdepartmental 
Group. In an attempt to provide better coordina- 
tion of both policy and action, the President 
instructed Secretary of State Dean Rusk to assume 
authority “for the overall direction, coordination, 
and supervision” of United States activities 
abroad, except for the military. The State 
Department is only one of many agencies con- 
ducting important foreign business. The Depart- 
ments of the Treasury, Commerce, Labor, and 
Agriculture, the Central Intelligence Agency, the 
United States Information Agency, the Agency 
for International Development are involved also. 


The American ambassador overseas is in charge 
of his country’s team; he is responsible for super- 
vising the activities of all agencies operating in 
his jurisdiction. Ball will now exercise this kind 
of authority in Washington. 


The President’s order represents a move away 
from the more: informal lines of the McGeorge 
Bundy operation in the White House. Plans for 
the change were being made even before Bundy 
left the government earlier this year and are 
another example of the President’s desire to place 
responsibility in the established departments. 
Departments represented on Ball’s group have 
the right of appeal to higher authority; some 
of them, like Agriculture and CIA, have 
never liked interference from the Department 
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How watching movies can extend life 


The solitary actor appearing in this film won’t win 
an Academy Award. He'll be awarded something 
far greater—a longer, healthier, more active life. ®@ 
Our “actor” is a hospital patient. He suffers from 
fainting spells, chest pains and shortness of breath. 
® Two doctors are in the audience. One, a cardio- 
vascular surgeon. The other, a radiol- 
ogist—-a physician specially trained 
in the medical use of x-ray. Œ Through 
the use of x-ray motion pictures (cin- 
efluorography) the radiologist is able 
to record and study the intricate ac- 
tions of a patient’s heart; able to 





accurately diagnose the trouble—in this case, a leaky 
heart valve. ® By restudying the x-ray movies and 
consulting together, the radiologist and surgeon were 
able to confirm a malfunctioning heart and pave the 
way for a successful operation. ® In this instance, 
it can truly be said that movies—and the “actors” 
who appear in them—are getting 
better. Thanks, in part, to General 
Electric—a Company that cares, and 
continues to care, by providing the 
medical profession with the finest 
and most advanced equipment for 
use in x-ray diagnosis. 
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| Report on Washington 
_of State. In the first few weeks of the 
operation, the group functioned well 
enough, according to those involved. 
|The real test of its effectiveness will 
come when there are serious inter- 
agency disagreements. But the ar- 
‘rangement makes a lot of sense in 
theory. 


; 


t 


| The choice of Ball to head the 
group and to carry out the authority 
vested by the President in the Secre- 
tary of State recognizes the contribu- 
tion made in the last five years by 
one of the most competent men in 
the government. And it assures that 
Ball will postpone plans he had made 
to resign later in the year. A dis- 
tinguished lawyer, a lucid and imagi- 
native thinker, Ball has at times in- 
‘curred the President’s displeasure 
(by his frankness and independence. 
| But in the end he has gained greater 
‘confidence from the President by 
‘his candor. He has both charm and 
iwit, and if anyone can handle 
‘the assignment of harnessing the 
disparate empires in Washington to 
the President’s satisfaction, Ball 
ioui be able to do so. 


|De Gaulle and NATO 


Ball has carried the chief burden 
of the long struggle with President 
de Gaulle in both the Kennedy and 
| Johnson Administrations, Nearly a 
| year ago, De Gaulle told Ball that he 
| would demand withdrawal of Ameri- 
ican forces from French soil and that 
the question was not negotiable. So 
there was no surprise in Washington 
this year when the French President 
outlined his demands in a letter to 
President Johnson. 


In the view of many in Washing- 
| ton, it was one more action which 
the French leader has taken in a 
series of actions hostile to the West. 
Some foolishly say that De Gaulle 
| has done us a favor by forcing us to 
re-examine a system that has pre- 
vented Communist aggression in 
| Europe for nearly two decades. But 
if a defense system like NATO is to 
be effective in the nuclear age, it 
| must be possible to make rapid deci- 
sions, to have a force in being, and 
to have a command system in opera- 
tion ready to carry out decisions. 
It took from 1914 to 1917 to achieve 
a joint command in World War I, 
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- How much of the GNP does steel represent? 


Cl] 2% of the GNP 
O 7% of the GNP 
[112% of the GNP 
[117% of the GNP 
O 22% of the GNP 


Steel represents less than 2 percent of 
the Gross National Product. 

When you couple this with the fact 
that in the last 7 years—as government 
indexes show—the price of finished 
steel has gone up only 1.7 percent while 
the cost of living has increased about 
6 times as much, it can hardly be said 
that steel is a bellwether of the national 
economy, or a cause of today’s inflation. 


UsS) United States Steel 
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delay than France. The inadequacy 
of British-French staff planning in 
1939-1940 led to a catastrophe for 
France. Now De Gaulle wants to 
| destroy an integrated command that 
| has kept the peace for his own coun- 
try and its allies. 





| 
H 
| To experts in Washington he ap- 
{pears to be attacking not just an 
| alliance but the very basis of the 


t | allied and American secur ity systems 


lin Europe. A debate on what all 


: | this means and where the United 


|States and other NATO countries 
i stand is essential, just as it is essential 
| to have an intelligent understanding 
lof issues relating to Communist 
‘China. Debate is important for the 
‘other NATO countries as well as for 
| France, where parliamentary elec- 
| tions will take place in less than a 
|year. French supporters of NATO 
and the European idea look longing- 
| ly to the United States for leadership. 


i 
| The greatest immediate fears are 
|in Germany. As De Gaulle plans 
Ihis visit to the Soviet Union, the 
i Germans recall how in his memoirs 
‘he described his thoughts as he 
| prepared to visit Moscow in late 
11944; “Perhaps it would be possible 
Ito renew the old Franco-Russian 
solidarity which, though repeatedly 
pbe ayed and repudiated, remained 
| no less a part of the natural order of 
| things, as much in relation to the 
| German menace as to the endeavors 
of Anglo-American hegemony . 
| ‘the signing of a Franco-Russian tr eaty 
could help us to participate at once 
lin the elaboration of the European 
settlements.” A Europe from the 
|Atlantic to the Urals, a typically 
unclear Gaullist phrase, still remains 
lan objective of the man who has 
‘never trusted “les Anglo-Saxons.” 
| 


LBJ and the polls 


Recent public opinion polls make 
‘it clear that every time President 
| Johnson flexes his muscles in Viet- 
nam he frightens some but heartens 
many more. He has said that he is 
under greater pressure from the 
| hawks than from the doves, and the 
polls bear him out in this. If the war 
| grows bloodier, as it is almost certain 
to do, there may be increasing 
demands on the President to take 
more drastic action to win and get 
the fightine over with in a hurry. 
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Senator Richard B. Russell, chair- 
man of the Senate Armed Services 
Committee, put the matter baldly 
when he said that the war may 
“assume political proportions” that 
will force advocacy of a more ag- 
gressive policy upon political leaders. 
“I do not think we can afford to let 
this war drift on and on as it is now,” 
the senator told the Senate. “Search 
and destroy tactics may, after ten 
or twelve years, bring the Vietcong 
to their knees, but the American 
people are going to be very unhappy 
about it, and someone who comes 
along and says: ‘I will go in and 
clean this thing up in six months’ 
will, Pm afraid, have some advan- 
tage over the senators who say 
‘Let’s play this thing along for ten 
or twelve years as we’re doing now.’ ” 


The President’s popularity shot up 
after his decisive responses to the 
Bay of Tonkin and the Pleiku at- 
tacks and after he announced his 
decision last July to increase substan- 
tially the American commitment in 
Vietnam. His popularity has de- 





clined in the periods when there has 
seemed to be uncertainty about 
national policy. During the Christ- 
mas peace offensive popular support 
for the way the President was han- 
dling the Vietnam war dropped. 
While peace is desperately wanted, 
there also appears to be a feeling 
that we should get on with the job. 


About 10 percent of the people tell 
the pollsters that we should abandon 
the fight and get out of Vietnam. A 
clear majority support the President, 
and a majority of those who support 
him say that a more aggressive 
policy is needed. The President, of 
course, is an experienced politician 
and poll watcher. If the war were 
going against the United States, the 
temptation to do something drama- 
tic would be very great. 


By the end of the summer every 
congressman must face his con- 
stituents and answer their ques- 


tions on Vietnam. He must face 
those who have suffered losses in 
Vietnam as well as those who want 
to pour men into the battle to try to 
gain a clear and quick victory. Some 
White House students of the polls 
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think that unless public opinion 
changes, many congressmen who 
now are nearer to the dove than to 
the hawk position may begin to sup- 
port a harder line. Congressmen also 
follow the polls. 


When Senator Morse predicts that 
the Democrats will lose fifty con- 
gressional seats because of Vietnam, 
he is vastly oversimplifying the 
question. Nearly everyone in Wash- 
ington expects the Democrats to lose 
seats in November, some because of 
Vietnam. But the party in power 
has lost seats in every midterm elec- 
tion in this century except one. In 
1964 the Johnson landslide carried 
into office many Democrats who 
had little hope of winning. Some 
of these Democratic districts will 
revert to their Republican moorings 
in November, Vietnam or not, 


Mood of the Capital 


Lyndon Johnson is the only Presi- 
dent in thirty-five years who has not 
held regular open press conferences 
at a time fixed in advance. He 
has held only one news conference 
in the State Department auditorium 
used by Kennedy. He has tried 
holding conferences in the tiny 
theater in the east wing of the White 
House; he has held impromptu con- 
ferences in his office and barred tele- 
vision cameras. He has held elabo- 
rately planned conferences before 
the cameras in the East Room of the 
White House, some on an hour’s 
notice. Last year he indicated that 
he would hold one formal televised 
meeting with the press a month, but 
he has not done so. He simply dis- 
likes the institution. 


The secrecy surrounding the Presi- 
dent’s action and thoughts is a 
stultifying influence not only on 
public opinion but on the operations 
of the government. It is literally 
true that some presidential assistants 
in the White House know only one 
facet of policy because the President 
deliberately keeps them in the dark 
on other facets. Johnson has always 
believed that his power is diminished 
whenever he shows his hand. He is 
therefore an exceedingly cautious 
and clandestine planner of every 
move he intends to make. He does 
not regard the presidency as a 
“bully pulpit,” and he leaves too 
often to others the leadership of 
public opinion. This trait may cost 
him heavily in the end. 


Cook's tour. 
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Above: The sweeping staircase to the Ritz 


Carlton Lounge on the flagship s.s. Rotterdam. 





Top Right: One of the s.s. Rotterdam’s 
spacious First Class lounges. 


With Holland-America Line 
First Class is simply first class 


First Class with Holland-America 
is simple in that it is elegant, but 
not overwhelming; luxurious, but in 
quiet good taste. Certainly, it is 
neither stuffy nor pretentious. You'll 
feel very much at home in this 
atmosphere of unobtrusive luxury, 
an atmosphere in which you'll find 
yourself making friends with fellow- 
passengers who share your appre- 
ciation of uncomplicated good taste. 
Once you have experienced the 
warmth of Holland-America’'s 


Sail a Happy Ship &* 


friendly service and its superb con- 
tinental cuisine and wines, you'll 
certainly agree that they are simply 
first class. You may even use the 
word “absolutely.” Yet deft service 
and noble food and wine are not 
the whole of our First Class story. 
Our “Big Three” transatlantic liners 
are uncommonly spacious, with 
ample deck space, public rooms of 
handsome proportions, and suites 
designed for gracious living afloat. 
Add the time honored assets of 









Below Right: Overlooking the s.s. Rotterdam's 
First Class Sports Deck, 
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leisure and luxury to your next 
European trip. And your Travel 
Agent will tell you that you can sail 
First Class with Holland-America 
between New York and Cobh, 
Galway, Southampton and Le Havre, 
as well as Rotterdam. See him 

about your reservations on the 
flagship s.s. Rotterdam, s.s. Nieuw 
Amsterdam, or s.s. Statendam... 
his services are first class, too. 


All ships under Netherlands registry, 


7 Holland-America Line 


PIER 40, NORTH RIVER, NEW YORK, N.Y. 10014 





talks at Geneva with a clear-cut plan. 






The Atlantic Report > < 


Te United States went into the disarmament 
In a 
message senton January 27 to the eighteen nations 
involved, President Johnson outlined a seven- 
point program for arms limitation and disarma- 
ment. He called for a nonproliferation treaty, an 


extension of the limited-test-ban treaty of 1963, 


to include underground nuclear tests, a freeze on 
“carriers?” of nuclear weapons, the reduction of 
stockpiles of nuclear weapons, the closer control 
of nuclear material used for peaceful purposes, 
an overall diversion of effort from the production 
of arms to the elimination of hunger and poverty, 
and the strengthening of the United Nations. The 
program was far-reaching and imposing, and it 
put nonproliferation first because there was agree- 
ment at least on its priority. 


The United States draft treaty had British 


backing and was broadly acceptable to a majority 


of the eighteen nations represented at Geneva. 
It sought to secure nonproliferation of nuclear 
weapons in two principal ways. Nuclear powers 
should undertake not to transfer nuclear weapons 
to any non-nuclear state. Non-nuclear powers 
should undertake not to manufacture nuclear 
weapons themselves or accept them from members 
of the “nuclear club.” 


The Russians have maintained that the Western 
powers intended to break both the spirit and future 
practice of a nonproliferation treaty, probably 
before it had even been signed, by introducing the 
principle of nuclear-sharing into NATO. This 
would give West Germany, in the Soviet Union’s 
opinion, a measure of control over nuclear 
weapons. It would give the same measure of 
control to other non-nuclear NATO states, but 
the Russians did not express any concern about 
this point. They concentrated their fire on the 
German Federal Republic. 


The Soviet Union has also expressed fear over 
an American-German military entente, which 
could unite America’s nuclear potential and over- 
all strength with the unique military genius of the 
nation which marched to the gates of Moscow in 
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GENEVA 


1941, Britain’s more reserved attitude toward the 
Germans has been an advantage at the Geneva 
conference table. An Anglo-German military. 
entente was neither possible nor a real danger to. 
the Soviet Union. a 


The British position 


In 1964, the British Foreign Boci in be 
Conservative government, R. A. Butler, went to 
Geneva with high hopes and formulated the _ 
priorities for the talks which were then taking 
place. But he quickly became disillusioned. When 
he went to Moscow in the summer of 1964, he 
was tired, despondent, and inactive. His. talks 
there were a total failure, and all the steam went 
out of the British effort to press for disarmament. 
Even his proposal to set up joint East-West work- 
ing committees at Geneva lapsed. At the end of 
1964, the Conservative government fell. 


Roy Jenkins, the new Minister for Home Affairs, 


stated that the Labor government would accept 


equality in the nuclear field with other nations __ 
of roughly the same power as the United Kingdom.. 
This plainly referred to West Germany as well as 
France. It implied either that Britain would 
surrender its own nuclear weapons or that West 
Germany should be given the same nuclear 
strength as Britain. l 


While Jenkins was causing anxiety in Moscow; 
Prime Minister Harold Wilson appeared to be . 
prepared to discard Britain’s nuclear deterrent and 
scrap the arrangements made by the Macmillan 
government with the United States. Both he and 
Jenkins stated that Labor would infuse “‘new life 
and urgency” into the Geneva disarmament talks. — 
The Labor government would appoint a minister. 
charged solely with disarmament responsibilities. 
Lord Chalfont, who was appointed when Wilson 
formed his Cabinet, acted with integrity and 
purposefulness, and as a result the United States 
has continued to place confidence in Britain as 
co-spokesman for the West at Geneva. 


In the American view, the reorganization of 
NATO had to be pushed ahead, irrespective of 













Report on Geneva 


whether or not progress over dis- 
armament was achieved in Geneva. 
The Americ 
mixed-manned nuclear sea force of 
surface vessels — had already been 
tabled in order to give West Ger- 
many a suitable stake in a Western 
nuclear strike force. The West Ger- 
mans had specifically asked for this, 
and it was a major plank in the plat- 
form of the ruling Christian Demo- 
cratic Party in the German Federal 
elections in the fall of 1965. 





Wilson shifts gears 


The American-sponsored MLF 
plan was opposed by the British 
Labor Party, partly because of pres- 
sure from its left-wingers and partly 
because Wilson wanted to give 
himself a free hand in the question 
of nuclear strategy when his party 
came into power. But after he came 
to power, Wilson dropped all talk of 
discarding the British nuclear deter- 
rent and of reducing Britain to nu- 
clear equality with West Germany. 
‘His opposition to the MLF plan 
bad been so outspoken that he 
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pletely, 
but he proposed an Atlantic Nuclear 
Force, based on submarines instead 
of surface vessels. 


In Geneva, Chalfont has put the 
American-British case with unfailing 
persistence and with much humor 
and liveliness as well. Time after 
time in 1965 and in the session at 
Geneva during the first quarter of 
1966, he has trotted out the con- 
ventional Western arguments — that 
West Germany would not become 
a nuclear power in its own right, 
that it would be given a finger on the 
nuclear safety catch and not on the 
nuclear trigger, that the American 
draft treaty, therefore, did not leave 
a loophole for the entry of West 
Germany into the nuclear club. 
Time after time Chalfont has urged 
Tsarapkin to explain why he really 
thought that West Germany was a 
“revanchist” and “militaristic” state. 
The Russian was not interested in 
arguing the point with him; he 
knew that the Communist satellite 
states in Europe agreed with him. 


This belief of the Communist 
satellites has become a factor in 
~ 
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g In the summer of 

1965, the Foreign Secretary, Michael 
Stewart, paid- visits to Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, and Yugoslavia. In 
all three countries he was impressed 
by the conviction with which their 
foreign ministers argued that giving 
West Germany any kind of “nuclear 
share” is unnecessary and dangerous. 





The Poles once again urged ex- 
amination of their own plans for 
a nuclear truce in Central Europe — 
the Rapacki Plan for a nuclear-free 
zone which would comprise both 
German states, Poland, and Czecho- 
slovakia, and the Gomulka Plan for 
a nuclear “‘freeze’’ in the same area, 
which would mean that existing 
stocks of nuclear weapons would not 
be replenished but would be pro- 
gressively diminished. Stewart could 
not help being impressed by the 
Polish arguments. 


Long and sober reflection over the 
obviously interwoven issues of nu- 
clear-sharing in the Western alliance 
and the negotiation of a nuclear 
nonproliferation treaty left Chalfont 
and his government with a number 
of conclusions. 


First, West Germany deserved at 
least a consultative role on nuclear 
policies within the Western alliance. 
This could be granted under the 
McNamara Plan produced by the 
U.S. Secretary of Defense for a 
Western steering committee on nu- 
clear policies. 


Second, West Germany admitted- 
ly still wanted a share in an in- 
tegrated Western nuclear force. ‘This 
was reasserted by West German 
Chancellor Ludwig Erhard on Feb- 
ruary 24. By then the British gov- 
ernment had decided that granting 
an active share to West Germany in 
such a force would seriously set back 
the prospects of nuclear disarma- 
ment. It would also be an obstacle to 
any further efforts to relax political 
tension in Europe. 


The third British conclusion — 
which had an impact on American 
thinking, too —- was that the Geneva 
talks would make no progress until 
there was a clear-cut decision on 
Western nuclear-sharing. The Rus- 
sians were certain to drag their feet 
in Geneva in order to try to ensure 
that West Germany was given no 
nuclear role whatever, active or con- 





The boy who wondered what made things tick... 


now keeps complex machines '‘ticking’at General Motors 


When Steve Slowinski was eight years 
old, he was lucky enough to find a 
broken-down alarm clock in a vacant 
lot near his home. He took the clock 
apart, and then put it back together so 
it worked perfectly. 

In the days and years that followed, 
Steve considered it a personal chal- 
lenge when he found anything that 
needed rebuilding. In high school, for 


example, he set up his own repair busi- 
ness and within a year his room was 
crowded with faceless clocks, dismem- 
bered watches, washing machines, 
toasters and other items. You name it 
—Steve could fix it. 

After courses in mechanical arts 
and drafting, Steve joined the Ternstedt 
Division of General Motors. His first 
job—to fix intricate machinery when it 





got fouled up. Today, Steve is the Fore- 
man of the machine repair team at this 
important GM Division. 

Looking back, it was more than a 
broken alarm clock that a young boy 
found so many years ago. It was, in 
effect, a lifetime career. 

We're mighty glad it worked out 
that way... for Steve Slowinski... and 
for General Motors! 
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component hi-fi 


Scott’s new Stereomaster 2400 is a solid 
State FM stereo receiver system, complete 
with two matching speakers, On the back 
you'll find provision for connecting a tape 
recorder, record player, remote speakers 
xx. in fact, every feature you'd expect to 
find in a fine Scott component system. 
That’s exactly what the 2400 is... hi-fi for 
people who want none of the complexity 
usually associated with hi-fi. You get all of 
the sound, all of the features ... none of 
the fuss. 

In front, just a few simple controls do 
everything you'd expect of a professional 
component system ... and they're easy 
enough for the proverbial child to operate 
... Or his parents. The sound? We'll stack 
it up against equipment at twice the price 
. and Scott guarantees performance, as 
well as parts, for two full years. The price? 
Simply amazing .. . under $300, 


A new Scott receiver system complete 
tee With matching Scott speakers 
... fess than $300* 





*Changer, extra. 
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Report on Geneva 


| 
‘sultative. The British government, 
| therefore, urged an early decision to 
| form something on the lines of the 
| 
| 


McNamara committee. 


| Finally, the British came to the 
conclusion that the West German 
demand, that parallel progress 
should be made toward a solution 
of the “German question” before 
anything could be agreed on in the 
field of arms limitation, was un- 
tenable. This German theory has 
had an inhibiting effect on the 
political as well as the defense plan- 
ining of the Western alliance. The 
British were coming to the view that 
the relaxation of tension in Europe 
provided the only feasible route, 
‘however slow, to a solution of the 
German question. 





West Germany hopes 


There are all sorts of reasons why 
the West Germans are so keen to 
participate in an integrated Western 
nuclear force. For West Germany 
to have greater nominal equality 
with the United States and Britain 
in the nuclear arms field would give 
West Germany added prestige and 
status. A nuclear role might bind 
the United States more closely into 
the network of European defense, 
and at the same time offset Charles 





de Gaulle’s determination to dis- 
| parage and dislocate NATO. An 


‘integrated Western nuclear force 
with German participation might 
‘even be a contribution to the 
strength of the Western alliance. 





In London the feeling was growing 
lin the early months of this year that 
| West Germany was fortified in what 
appeared an obstinate and negative 
| viewpoint by the American govern- 
iment. It was significant that the 
State Department put it on record 
in February that the McNamara 
steering committee would not be 
l a substitute for an integrated nuclear 
| force in which West Germany would 
participate. 
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This was precisely what the British 
government had hoped that it could 
be. But concern over the West Ger- 
man attitude was heightened by the 
basic German argument that any 
progress in the field of nuclear dis- 
armament might have an adverse 
effect on the overall military balance 














between East and West. Members of __ 


the West German Ministry of De- 
fense argued that the Soviet bloc 
would always have superiority in 
conventional armed forces, which 
should be offset by Western superior- 
ity in nuclear weapons. Parallel 
reductions of Western and Eastern 
nuclear arms and forces would, ac- 
cording to this theory, be wrong. 


While Nero fiddles 


Failure to agree on a nonprolifera- 
tion treaty has meant that other 
countries could at any time join the 
nuclear club. India has the poten- 
tial for making nuclear weapons. 
So has Israel, with its Dimona reac- 
tor. Egypt has only a small nuclear 
reactor at Inchass, but it is con- 
ceivable that it might be supplied 
with fissile material by India, with 
whom it has close relations in mili- 
tary matters. If the Great Powers 
fail to achieve a nonproliferation 
treaty, the bloc of nonaligned states 
might feel tempted to make nuclear 
weapons for their own defense. 


The East-West controversy in 
Geneva has made it clear that no 
progress could be made quickly 
toward creating nuclear-free zones 
elsewhere than in Central Europe. 
Both the African and South Ameri- 
can countries would like to belong 
to such zones, and the arms race in 
the Middle East has made a nuclear- 
free zone eminently desirable. 


The East-West controversy, final- 
ly, has made it quite impossible for 
the Great Powers to formulate a 
common viewpoint toward nuclear 
developments in France and China. 
General de Gaulle refused to send 
a delegation to Geneva and con- 
tinued to go ahead with plans for his 
own nuclear Force de Frappe. Red 
China was not invited to Geneva, 
and its government has been totally 
enigmatic about its nuclear plans. 


After two years of indecision and 
argument over nuclear-sharing, the 
non-nuclear countries are becoming 
increasingly impatient and distrust- 
ful of the principal members of 
the “nuclear club.” And France and 
China are continuing their efforts 
to build themselves into major nu- 
clear powers in isolation. The threat 
of nuclear warfare has become hope- 
lessly entangled with political issues, 
which are keeping East and West 
as far apart as ever. 
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There are some very good rea- 

sons for going to Britain on a 
Super VC 10. 
For one thing, it’s the most 
powerful jetliner in the world, It 
takes off 2596 faster than any 
other transatlantic jet, and Jands 
a 20 mph slower. 

For another, it’s a remarkably 
comfortable plane to travel on. It 
has a new economy-class seat with 
enough leg-room to Jet a 7-foot- 
and-then-some basketball player 


stretch out and relax 

A third, and to many people 
the best reason for fying this new 
jet, is that it’s so qaiet. 

The Super VC 10 is as quiet as 
a nightclub at three in the after- 
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Be nice to your ears. 


noon. Its four Rolls-Royce engines 
(the biggest airline engines ever 
built) are in the back by the tail. 

So all the noise is gone with 
the wind. 

Gone too is the old stuffy feel- 
ing you used to get when flying. 
On the Super VC 10 weve got a 
brand-new air-conditioning system 

aw that keeps things nice 
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and cool, even when you're wait- 


ing around on the ground. 
We've got a brand-new system 





of controlling air pressure, too. 
When you step out of the plane 
after a come-down from 40,000 
feet, your ears will feel like they 
never left the ground. 

If you’re going to London, or 
down to Nassau, Jamaica, Ber- 
muda, Freeport and Lima, take a 
Super VC 10. 

Ies a jolly nice way to fly. 
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Atlantic 


LETTERS TO AND FROM THE EDITOR 


“Brando as hero 
Sir: 

In your March issue, you pub- 
lished an article by Pauline Kael 
entitled “Marlon Brando: An Amer- 
ican Hero? Miss Kael’s premise, 
that he has been transformed from 
va true dramatic actor into a parody 
_of himself, is indisputable; however, 
“her attempt to parallel this with a 
similar trend on the part of movies 
in general is erroneous. 

Rather than a general downward 
“trend in our movies, there are two 
“separate ones. The first is repre- 
sented by the major studios, which 
insist on producing big movies with 
big stars and big budgets, but un- 
fortunately little talent. The second 
is‘represented by those newcomers 
who regard the cinema as a true art 
form, and are striving to make the 
best movies they can. 
© The trend is up, not down, and 
Brando’s tragic flaw is not that he 
is following a recent trend, but 
rather that he has chosen to stand 
with the studio bosses in their rear- 
guard action when he should be out 
“with the rebels who are trying to 
bring something new to Hollywood. 

RONALD SCHULTZ 
Chicago, Hl. 


Sik: 

Marlon Brando came here one or 
two winters ago to the Nisqually 
River to fish with the Nisqually 
Indians in their ‘“‘fish-in” protest 
against unfair treatment by the 
state of Washington. (The state is 
pushing them away from their fish- 
ing grounds, claiming that they are 
depleting the salmon runs.) Brando 
fished with these Indians and never 





paid any attention to the newspaper 
writers who kept saying that ‘‘Bran- 
do just wants publicity. He doesn’t 
care at all about the Indians.” 
Marlon Brando needs publicity 
out here in the boondocks about as 
much as we Puget Sound people 
need suntan lotion in the rainy 
season. Let others say he has no 
stature, but in my eyes he is a hero. 
Mrs. Burton A. LEHMAN 
Steilacoom, Wash. 


Down with Capote 
Sire: 

I congratulate the peripatetic 
Edward Weeks (March Atlantic) for 
having enough sense to tell the truth 
about Truman Capote’s now famous 
book of infamy, In Cold Blood. 

As I scanned this mass of minute 
detail, I found only two good fea- 
tures, One, it was written in a free- 
flowing style (at least Z thought so), 
and two, the author should make a 
fortune with it. 

Otherwise, as I réad. I became 
more and more frustrated. From 
all the publicity, I already knew who 
committed the murder, how, and 
when. In my opinion, the whole 
book was anticlimax personified. ` 

Benjamin J. MONTALBANO 
Edwards, Calif. 
Sir: 

For some time I have been hope- 
fully waiting to see in print an 
adequate excoriation of Mr. Capote 
and In Cold Blood. May I express 
my thanks for the satisfaction given 
me in the March Atlantic. 

I think there is no excuse, unless 
that of ignorance and greed, for the 
claptrap, violence, and deliberate 
downgrading of the stuff put on the 


Repartee 


TV screen, especially at the ‘“‘chil- 
dren’s hours” of say four to six. But 
Mr. Capote is from a different breed 
of cat; his attempt to dramatize so 
low and sordid a crime is hard to 
find reason for-— unless he was 
literally starving. 
Witiiam P. CHURCH 
Kenilworth, Il, 


“I, personally . . .” 


Sır: 

All three of your recent articles 
on the draft problem (February At- 
lantic) seemed to circumvent what 
should be a major issue: the deter- 
mination by local draft boards of 
who can qualify as a “conscientious 
objector.” 

The articles did consider the in- 
equity of student deferments, and I 
agree with them. But why did they 
fail to consider the gross inequity 
whereby ministers and divinity stu- 
dents are exempted from military 
service, and members of pacifist 
religious sects are deferred, while 
those whose moral and political ob- 


jections to war are equally defensi- 


ble are drafted into military service, 
the only difference being that the 
latter group may not believe in a 
“supreme being”? 
PETER A. Benorr 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Sir: 

I think Rudolph Wurlitzer’s short 
story is the best piece of fiction I 
have read this year and, indeed, in 
a long, long time. It is a remark- 
able Atlantic “First.” Pm looking 
forward to reading more of his work. 

REGINALD Maza 
New York City 





Sir: 
Edward Brooke gives a percep- 
tive analysis of the “startling un- 
evenness in the quality of our na- 
tional life’? (‘Where I Stand,” 
March Atlantic). We should all 
share his concern when some Amer- § 
ican children are born “condemned 
to almost certain poverty.” 

However, Brooke fails to TRE 
one of the major causes of the prob- | 
lem. Why should any child be 
brought into a family where he is 
unwanted, or into a society that, 
has not prepared a place for him? | 
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Democrats. | 
Winuam A. CALDER, JR. | 
Durham, N.C 
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SIR: 

Donald Hall’s article, ‘‘ Writers on 
the Campus” (March Atlantic), illu- 
minates the situation of the writer- 
teachers who increasingly infiltrate | 
the vicarages of university English 
departments, and sometimes rotate 
to the lecture trail. 

The expending prep schools may | 
be one more refuge for the four th- | 
rate writers referred to in Mr.) 


Hall’s last paragraph. However, | 
some of the present refugees are | 
excellent teachers, so all is not lost. | 

Mrs. G. T. Lrrrze | 


i 


Cambridge, d Mass. | 

SiR: 
William James, Jr.’s reminiscence 
about John Sargent (‘John Singers | 
Sargent in His Studio,’ March 
Atlantic) contains so many interest 
ing firsthand observations of thi 
celebrated figure that one wishe 
for more. Mr. James’s explanatior 
of Sargent’s studio method is t 
clearest one I have seen in prim 
anywhere. 
However, the illustration that ap- 
pears in conjunction with this arti- 
cle bears a caption which may 
mislead your readers. The o 
renrodieced is hv Sarsent. but it is 
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Sumptuous idea! Opulent stemware in Gorham’s 
heavy silverplate. Italian Provincial design. 
Amere $10.00 each. For gifts. For you. Forever. 
Water goblet, 634” tall. Sherbet, 434”. Wine 
goblet, 544”. Cocktail cup, 442”. Only to 

be found at finest jewelry stores and 


JHE GORHAM COMPANY, PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND silverware departments. 





not.a self-portrait. 
informal portrait of the painter 
Jean François Raffaelli (1850-1924) 
done in Switzerland in 1904. Al- 
though there is a superficial resem- 
blance, Sargent was not baldpate. 
Done.son F. Hoopes 

The Brooklyn Museum 

Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Sir: 

Julius Duscha exposes an issue to 
public view in “Bonanza in Colo- 
rado?” (March Atlantic), and he 
does it well. The position he takes, 
however, is not entirely convincing. 
He contends that shale oil land 
should not be leased now and that 
a COMSAT, Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, or Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion agency should be used to de- 
velop the shale fields. 

There are two questions: whether 
we want shale oil developed and 
whether any of the federal land 
should be leased to companies for 


development. The first is easily 
answered Yes. The other should be 
affirmed with qualifications, but 


not blocked completely. 
To grant a lease that will enable 
a company to take advantage of its 


Rather it is an- dks, i 


away every American birthrigh 
Many leases have been devised 
that vary the area and duration to 
protect against any eventuality. 
State lands in Texas and in the 
Canadian Provinces have been 
leased to permit companies to de- 
velop alternate blocks of a checker- 
board pattern. Thus the state may 
gain for nothing information about 
its mineral reserves that is very 
costly to the first developer. 

Other leases expire if no work is 
done during a prescribed time. The 
opponents of shale oil development 
know this, but the public should 
ask that sufficient precautions be 
written into the leases to protect 
its interests as well as to encourage 
private companies to develop proc- 
esses and uses of shale oil that will 
benefit the community. 

The people of Colorado and Wyo- 
ming would be interested in the 
recent experience of Minnesota, 
where great reserves for taconite 
mining were discovered. The state 
does not own the lands, but be- 
cause it has a history of capricious 
taxation of iron mining, the private 
companies were not interested in 
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mmitments to Min- 
i nesota taconite. Recently, a referen- 
dum was held which gave a guaran- 
tee that the state would not tax 
taconite at a higher rate than other 
comparable industry. A flood of 
investment running to hundreds 
of millions of dollars has turned an 
economically depressed area into 
something of a boom, which has 
brought smiles to many faces in Min- 
nesota besides the Vice President’s. 
Punir M. RerLy 
Wayzata, Minn. 


Sir: 

Included in your Report on Nor- 
way (March Atlantic) was the Scan- 
dinavian epigram “The Swedes 
make it, the Finns complain about 
it, the Norwegians brag about it, 
and the Danes sell it.” 

I heard the Canadian version 
years ago: “The English invent it, 
the Americans mass-produce it, the 
Japanese copy it, and the Cana- 
dians resent it.” 


MARILYN WELCH 
La Salle, Quebec, Canada 


Sir: 

The March Atlantic Report on 
Washington suggests that the United 
States may need to think in terms of 
i new agricultural policies as the 
| world food picture changes. It 
would be more accurate to say that 
| the government and the Department 
| of Agriculture are already taking a 
| slightly different direction. 
| Unfortunately the very difficult 
| task we have had the past five years, 
| holding back production so that the 
surpluses could be reduced, has given 
the impression that our policies and 
programs are designed only to reduce 
| production. 
| Actually, within the past few 
months we have made half a dozen 
announcements on price supports 
| and greater acreage allotments for 
| barley, wheat, rice, milk, and other 
commodities, which will encourage 
farmers to increase production. 

Joun A. ScHNITTKER, 


Undersecretary, Department of Agriculture 
Washington, D.C. 





CHANGES OF ADDRESS 
Five weeks’ notice is necessary to 
effect changes of address. Please give 
old as well as new address, preferably 


supplying actual address label from 


your copy. Send all changes to THE 
ATLANTIC, 8 Arlington Street, Boston, 
Mass., 02116. 








Relaxed 





eee on | beria, where only the plane gets more attention than you, 


There's an old Spanish tradition 
called contentment. You get your 
first inkling of it the moment you 
board an Iberia jet. Things function 
smoothly, and with happy dignity. 

in fact, on Iberia, only the plane 
gets more attention than you. Our 
DC-8 Fan Jets (the extra power jets) 
are serviced by highly skilled tech- 
nicians, and flown by skilled 
veterans. 

Only Iberia flies Fan Jets daily to 
Madrid. Monday and Thursday 
flights stop in Lisbon. For informa- 





tion or reservations, see your Travel 
Agent or call Iberia. Ticket offices 
in Chicago, Dallas, Denver, Detroit, 
Los Angeles, Miami, New York, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, San Fran- 
cisco, Washington, D. C. 


ser eee eee ee meee ee ec eceseeseezeeeee 
IBERIA AIR LINES OF SPAIN 
Dept. AT-2, 518 Fitth Avenue 
New York 36. New York 
Dear Sirs: Please send me the free col- 
erful brochures on Europe's most beau- 
tiful travel bargains. 


Name 
Address. NEEE 
Citya State _. 

Travel Agente eee 
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Add a spot of beauty to your home—and your 
home life. The superbly detailed cabinetry of 
RCA Victor Color TV adds a handsome grace 
note fo any room-—whether your style choice is 
French Provincial, Early American, Contempo- 
rary, Scandinavian, Mediterranean or Oriental, 

But think of what's in that beautiful cabinet. 
Enchanted hours of the most true-to-life Color 


In America’ finest homes... o. l 
true-to-life color with RCA Victor solid copper circuit dependability 


with RCA Victor Color TV, you're assured of 
long-term dependability through RCA Solid 
Copper Circuits (shown at left). They're the 
circuits of the Space Age. They won't come 
loose. Won't short circuit. Won't go haywire. 

Remember this, too: RCA pioneered and per- 
fected Color TV—has had more experience 
making Color TV than many manufacturers 





Shown, the Karlstad Color TV, 
against a background of the living 
room in the New York town house 
of Mr, and Mrs, Otto Preminger. 


These are a few of the irresistible reasons why 
more people own RCA Victor than any other 
kind. Now it's your turn. Don't let another 


colorless day go by at your house. if 


wen meray soe” 


) The Most Trusted Name in Electronics 
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FLAMING ARROWS TO THE SKY 


A Memoir of Adlai Stevenson 


sy GEORGE W. BALL. 


n ATLANTIC 





As one of the closest friends and advisers of the late Adlai Stevenson, George Ball was intimately in- 


l volved. in the Ill inoiar’s early New Deal days, in‘his decision to run for the presidency, in his campaigns 


of 1952 and 1956, in his reluctani try for the nomination that-went to John Kennedy in 1960. In this 
memoir, one of several in the book'AS WE KNEW ADLAI to be published this month by Harper § Row, 


the Undersecretary of State and recently appointed director of the Administration’ s new intragovern- 


`: mental machinery for coordinating foreign affairs tells of the qualities that made Stevenson penaps 


the most successful DCSE politician in American history. 


Ásia SrEvENson and I both arrived’ in Washing- 
ton at. the outset of the New Deal, he a refugee 
from a Chicago law firm, and I fresh out of law 
schoo]. Roosevelt’s inauguration made Washington 
an irresistible lodestone for young lawyers with a 
mission. : 

The air was yeasty and rarefied. It seemed to 
offer little resistance to forward motion, and we 
were, all of us— to a greater or less extent — 
guided by two cperational principles. We were 
convinced that our predecessors had made a mess 
of it and that nothing done up to that point.in his- 


tory was much-good. And we had the satisfying - 


feeling that there was nothing we cculd not do. 
Exposure.to New Deal Washington left its mark 
on both of us, less perhaps oa Adlai than. on me, 
since he was ten years older and had more sense. 
But when we returned to Chicago at the end of 
two years, we both found the practice of law rather 


- sterile, at least during the initial period of decom- 


pression. 


For Adlai no éctivity Sale be sterile very long; 


since he had a remarkable sensitivity to the great 
issues of the time. For the first. four years after our 
Washington interlude, he anc I, practiced in differ- 


ent Chicago firms. By 1939, when I had become an... 


associate of the. firm of which he was a junior part- 


ner, he was already deeply engaged in persuading 
a skeptical Middle West that isolationism was a 
ridiculous policy for a nation destined to lead the 
world.’ , 
In 1940 Adlai was commanding the panieaagy 

for William Allen White’s Committee to Defend’ 
America by Aiding the Allies. By this time he had 
established an extraordinary local reputation by 
the wit and authority with.which he presided over 
the proceedings of the Council on Foreign Belge 


- tions. 


The council was a vital place i in Chicago dine 
that period of great national debate. It was an 
oasis of discontent in a complacent society brain- 
washed each morning by Colonel McCormick’s 
insistent xenophobia. We watched, with growing. 


. delight as leading citizens came in droves to over- 
_ flow luncheons of the council, to expose themselves 


to views that were not confined to the admonitory h 
passages of £ Washington’s “Farewell Address.” The 
attraction for many — the more cynical of us sus- 


pected — was hardly the wisdom of thẹ speakers so 


much as Adlai’s wise and scintillating introductions. 
In those days Adlai was well on thé way to. 
becoming a respected local institution, “Clearly 
that could be only'a transient phase. The isolation- 
ist Middle. West could not long hold a man who 
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.šaw with clarity- that the forces. of evil - were 


threatening. the civilized world, and who believed 


_-passionately: that America could not sit idly by. In. 


«June of 1941 he -became assistant to. “eeretary of . 


He Navy Frank: Knox. 


ment, Adlai. became a oné- ‘man recruiting office for 


the’ United States government, exhibiting an un-) 


“flagging zeal for helping even, casual acquaintances 


air find appropriate assignments, in the- public service. ` 


This was not merely an expression of his .fondness 
for: ‘people; and ‘it was certainly not the politician’ s 
instinct for patronage. It sprang from his deeply 


. held conviction that the government needed and’ 


` deserved the best talent the nation could produce. - 


BE. Adlai s suggestion — but with little need for. . 
urging — I followed him to Washington when the 
United States.entered the war, and’ we worked to- ` 


. gether during the last months of 1944. .For some 


- time thereafter, our paths crossed only infrequently... 


‘He was in-London-for preparatory work on the 
. United Nations; then he returned to Chicago while 
"T remained in Washington. 


t or 


Fi in Tanay 1952, our - pat shs ágain con- 


‘After his election as: ` 
-governor in 1948, we keptin touch but did not meet 
N err for an occasional long evening of communion. 


` . recent, mine disasters. 
- From the moment he arrived in the Navy Depart- 


could provide the occasion for a visit. He wanted 


to meet with John L. Lewis and with the Secretary = 
„of the- Interior to _Support proposed. measures for. | 


federal ‘inspection of coal mines in light of the 


President for Tuesday evening, January. 22. It was 


_understood, . of course, that the RCT must be: 


‘kept'secret. 


Stevenson was! late in arriving in Washington“ 
_ ‘from New York, where he had made a speech the -* 
v night before. . 


| 


the Chicago. Sun- Times had been ' calling and was 


` already aware that something unusual was afoot. 


ı Dinner was hasty, and Adlai was droll but pre- . 
“occupied.. How could he best explain to President : ,° 


_ Truman that-he wished : to remain governor of Illi- 


. nois without sèeming ungrateful or disrespectful of. 


the office of the presidency? | 


I talked further with: 
Lloyd, and- an appointment was made with the - - 





„He came to my house: for dinner. `` 
and found to his dismay. that -Carleton ` Kent -of ` 









‘I drove Adlai to Blair House, where President EE 


Truman was then] i in residence. I waited while. he = 
argued with. the guards, who had never heard oF De 


him, 


Adlai telephoned me the next morning. ‘He had; ie 
he said, “‘madé a.has2” of his talk with the Presi- -> 


. dent, who'had not understood his feelings at all, 


` Was satisfied that 


_oveérged. I received a visit in my Washington law s 


‘office ‘from: ‘David Lloyd, who at -that time was- 


working i in the White House as- an assistant to the 
'.President’s Special Counsel .Charles Murphy. 
Lloyd told me that he and Murphy had talked 


‘with President. Truman’ regarding the possible ` 


“candidacy of Adlai Stevenson for. the presidency. 


‘The President had- not yet decided whether he` 
He had not commissioned . 


-would run ‘himself. - 
them to sound out Stevenson but had indicated that 
~he, would interpose no objection if they cared to do 


- S0 On their own initiativè: 


“After several further conversations, tisya called 


and no doubt thought hima completé idiot. He 
President ‘Truman had written 
him off as hopelessiand that the incident was, closed. 





It was not an accurate appraisal, for I immediately 


`. began receiving calls from newspaper corréspon- 
dents who had been alerted. by the White House that, 
Stevenson had spent the previous evening with the 
‘Presidènt. 





During the weeks. that followed I: telephoned `. 
Springfield every ifew - days, pressing the point © 


that he should stop’ trying to resist the logic of 


. history that;made'him the necessary Democràtic 


` presidential candidate. 


to. say that he hoped I could arrange for Stevenson - 


. to’come to Washington for a talk with President `. 


Truman. I telephoned Adlai in Springfield but. 
found him totally cold to the idea. 
` time. before, he had announced his candidacy for a 
‘second. term as goyernor. Running for President 


a _ would be, he believed, an act of bad faith. He felt 


-he had: much unfinished “business that, he ‘wishéd 


"to complete during his. next term. Above all he 


was not going to let down his friends and supporters, ` 
He was’ not , 
l going. to Þehave SE the gardèn variety of oppor-: ` 


many of whom were Republicans. 


.tunistic pol.”. ’ 


`- After several telephone calls and considerable 


“persuasion | on my part, he did, however, . concede 


. that- he shad. official Ques in | Washington that. 


Only. a short : 


not notably successful. Lloyd and Murphy were as 


Meanwhile, I attempted - 
- as best, I could'to maintain uneasy comimunications =` ` 
“between the White House and the governor. I was, 


convinced as I of Adlai’s great qualities, but they g 


knew the outer limits ofthe President’s patience, . - 
_ and, Stevenson was'not behaving i in a manner that. - 


“made any serise to a seasoned man of politics. 
Pursuant to his | 


came 





toward the middle 


: assumed name, to avoid reporters, he flew in with 


-his son John Fell on their way to’ Florida. They. ©: 
` joined. Murphy, another of the President’s assistants, - 


.. James Loeb, and myself for dinner at my. house. 


One of my sons ‘took Jahn Fell to the movies while- , 
+ the rest of us. talked’ late into the’ evening. The.» = 


-3 
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1 
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to Washington, ` 
iof March to try to explain ‘his ... 
'- position more fully jto the White House. . Using an’ 


promise to ‘discuss the subject ~ 
further — and prompted, I suspect, by. my per-. 
` sistent ’nagging — Adai 


ò, 





ve 


mr 


discussion did not go well. Murpay told me 
afterward that he was deeply discouraged — re- 
flecting, I assume, President Trumar’s own view 
of Stevenson’s continued obduracy. Adlai spent 
the night with us, then took off the next morning. 
In the plane bound for Florida he wrote my wife 
a note, reporting wryly that “now we're approach- 
ing Jacksonville the miseries are melting away.” 
Nevertheless, “the noose still feels uncomfortably 
tight about my neck and I wish I could see where 
the paths of self-interest and family -interest con- 
verged with paths of duty.” 

But if the President was growing impatient, the 
country was becoming rapidly aware that a new 
political personality was emerzing from Illinois. 
To catalyze the process, I wheedled Stevenson into 
letting me set up. a small center of information 
in my law office. He reluctantly agreed but only 
if I made it clear that I was ating purely on my 
own initiative. 

I raised several thousand doliars and hired some 
people to work up copy about Stevenson which 
we could begin to feed to the news media. I also 
sent a man to Springfield to review the governor’s 
papers, talk to his staff, and try to develop some 
material that would bring ovt the achievements 
and dimensions of the man — stories about his 
family, his work as governor, his principles and 
philosophy. In all of this, I was greatly aided by 
friends, Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., particularly. On 
one occasion, I took another old friend, Bernard 
De Voto, to Springfield, where he stayed with Adlai 
for several days preparing an article for Harger’s. 

All of this activity began to worry the governor, 
as “publishing” friends in the Eas: let him know 
that they were being approached to print articles 
about him. He sent me several admonitory mes- 
sages, addressing me teasing.y as “The Earl of 
Warwick.” à 

By that time, of course, a grzat number of people 
were starting to play a Warwicx role, calling, 
writing, and telegraphing to urge that he declare 
for the nomination. My principal anxiety was not 
that he needed to assert a positive intention, but 
that he would shut the door 30 tightly as to make 
it impossible for us to keep his candidacy alive. 
Whenever he considered drafting what might be 
interpreted as an irrevocable statement, I would 
insist that he hold off until I could talk to him on 
the spot. 

I am not sure how many times during the spring 
and early summer of 1952 I rushed to Springfield 
for long and searching talxs in the governor’s 
mansion. Those talks ranged wide_y over the whole 
problem of his -possible candidacy. Occasionally, 
I could induce him to talk of what he would do 
“if he should be drafted.” More than once he said 
to me, “If I do have to run, I musz run on my own, 
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with no one telling me what to do or say. Pm 
going to be myself— and the poor unfortunate 
electorate will have to take me for what I am, 
every word I write or speak during the campaign 
must be mine. It must bear my own imprimatur.” 

He was always prepared to talk about the issues 
—particularly the great life-and-death issues of 
foreign policy. But to my knowledge, even after 
his nomination, he shied away from any talk about 


‘how he would organize the government. He recog- . 


nized quite clearly that one of the most difficult 
tasks for a President is to find the right people for 
the right jobs, and he worried about it. But he 
avoided the discussion of any specific appointments 
since he feared that any names he mentioned might 
become public knowledge and lead to the suspicion 
that he was promising jobs to gain support. I recall 
only one exception, when, during a conversation 
with him in Springfield, he told me that he regarded 
John J. McCloy, a distinguished Republican, as 
the best man for Secretary of State. 

During the months prior to the Republican Con- 
vention in July, it became clear that if Taft were to 
receive the Republican nomination, Stevenson’s 
choice would be made a great deal easier. He 
could campaign against Taft with the conviction 
that the issues were sharply defined. Taft meant 
a turning back toward pre-war isolationism. But 
General Eisenhower was something else. He was- 
an internationalist, and Stevenson thought he 
might not make a bad President. Moreover, after 
twenty years of uninterrupted Democratic power, 
“one could make a strong case for giving the 
Republicans a taste of responsibility.” 

But these doubts did not persist after July. Once 
the Democratic Party had made its decision 


© Stevenson tackled the job of “educating the coun- 


try” with zest and energy. 


a 1952 campaign, not only for those who took 
part in it but for many Americans who played a 
merely passive role, was, I think, the highest 
achievement in Adlai Stevenson’s career. He sent 
up flaming arrows to light the sky, lifting political 
discussion to a level of literacy and eloquence,, 
candor end humor that tapped unsuspected reflexes 
in the American electorate. Most of us who par- 
ticipated in it had had no experience before in 
a natioral political campaign, and we loved every 
minute of it. 

Adlai Stevenson loved it, too. Although he had 
no taste for the tedium of “political talk,” by 
and large he liked the “pols? that he met in his 
campaign travels throughout the country. He 
admired their single-minded devotion to the busi- 
ness of zetting votes and was amused by their total 
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b, lack of interest “in the issues s involved. ` They were, 
technicians plying a trade, displaying. a cynical 
` detachment: he delighted-to observe: 'He`could not ' 


Eo for the issues that they did not feel. 
: 1a Once’ the campaign got under way he. gavè it his 
2 whole’ heart. The draft at the convention absolved . 


. --tions to the people of Illinois. “The measured, respect 
`|, dn Which he held his ‘opponents before the campaign: 
_was quickly dispelled bythe handling of the Nixon 


“ spéech: ` He was shocked and outraged: at Eisen- 
. ‘hower’s refusal to defend General Marshall in the _ 
 l-presence - of Senator McCarthy, who had vilified, 
the general,  Ike’s former.’ commanding ` “Officer. 


o>» hada. deep faith'in the good ‘sense cfthe American 
peeps — provided they were told the truth. 

"* Ut has often been remarked-that Franklin Roose- 
pal could have added a further dimension to 
“his. political effectiveness if, ‘great actor that he was, 





. Nision.’ : 
n7 «Ih many ways I ine that Adlai Rievensod would. 
’ have~ been a. more effective politician if He could, 
have: fought’ his two presidential campaigns when 
/ only the radio. was available. 


ciable role, and for Adlai that was just bad luck. ` 
tTherė was a-vibrant eloquence in his words and 
iiy] his ‘oddly cadenced’ voice, but he. obstinately. 
refused to master the skills of the effective television 
“performer. I know -this well ‘because I was, for- 


: 1956 campaign’ And while such brilliant virtuosos — 
‘as Ed Murrow went to great trouble to teach Adlai 
. the- tricks of an intimate television style, -hē reso-~ 
celitely persisted in reading speeches” from a: manu- 
script. “If they don’t like"me as I am, tânt pis! I 
won't - pretend, to be -anything else.” ‘His only 
‘ concession” to the ‘susceptibilities of, the television ' 
i audience was an occasional. nervous grin ‘which, 
at. intervals, *he would turn on and off too quickly., 
_ 2: Ndlai’s insistence upon working’ on his speeches 
ee to the Tast minute: ‘has. become part of the legend. 
"We. used to tell him that “he ‘would rather write: 


: completely’ missed: press coverage by withholding: 
„his -speeches~for further, polishing until. after it. 
was too late to, make the morning newspapers. 

|> “And ‘he could never’ learn tó, keep his speeches. 
within’ the. Procrustean. limit. of thirty | minutės. - 
-For ‘those of. us who followed a text of the ‘speech, _ 
“dhs the studio or, at campaign: headquarters, the 
.-anxiety was always’ intense that Adlai -wouldn’t- 





_ stand candidates ‘who pretended a’ pious concern `.. 
- him from. any retaining doubts about his obliga- gi 


".. fuùd and the soap-opera character òf the Checkers - 
Adlai was in a fight.” He had no doubt about the . : 
~ rightness: of the policies he was advocating. He . 
‘he- had had- the ı use not only` of radio but of tele-. 
The 1952 campaign : 


was-the first in’ which television played an ape 


. my -sins, director. of public ‘relations during the ~ 


‘than þe President:”? On more: than one occasion he | 


- finish: on time. _ The problem arose not oily from 2 


j sie af i 3 
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` the fact that- he| insisted. upon inserting additional: 


' words, phrases,-whole paragraphs at the last minute, — 
but. also: from’ the. curious. circumstance ‘that he 


. racing at ‘the-end of the speech when ‘he discovered. 
‘he was far behind; or ‘start speaking ‘quickly agd 
then’ suddenly slow down. The „greatest -disap- ` 
pointment: came ‘on election eve in 1952, when he: 
* „failed: to` finish jon time ‘and anguished friends, 


z frantically arranged = zo buy five additional Minutes 


later in: the evening so that the peroration of his’ 


A constant quarrel that I had with him-was his’. 


refusal to give his! speeches a clear structure, “You eee te 
-I told , him on. more than one ‘ occasion,.° 7 


are, 
“a ‘fine: poet, but a a lousy - architect. You: say the 
“right things and say. them eloquently, but you don’t `, 
’ let the structure ‘of your speeches show through. ` 
.: Consequently,, your listeners cannot.‘recall what . 
you have said or that ae Baye, recommended 


. had’no established | speaking pace. ‘We never knew °°” 
^ , whether he was'going to start slowly; then -begin/ 


‚speech: would be known to the American people. ee : i 









‘anything specific.’? 5 eog 


People, I- insisted, think in schematic. terms. 


` Eisenhower’s speech writers regularly inserted - in Sa 


each speech eight, ten; or twelve poirits, which 


. the ‘General: ‘would solemnly enumerate as the.” 


` ultimate solution to a particular problem, Adlai 
| would-go to the heart of the matter but never tick | 
off his recommendations in systematic form. : 





‘and certainly he never accepted it. 

‘tempt for the pretentious pronouncement, of obvious: 
- points as though “a list were a concept or a litany 
a program.’? That was, he felt; a cheap political . 
` device; and “he ‘would have none of i it. 
offended his. sensibilities ag a writer. © 


A 





k SPITE of the pipblems; the failures, the heart- :. 
aches, the“ testimony- -of the polls, and’ the logic” of * 
- circumstances, ‘Adlai - rever. doubted in 1952- ‘that 
-ihe would win. He believed i in, the rightness of what, 
-< he'was saying and drew: confidence from his ability 


to “talk sense to’ the American people.” "An incident. eee 


near the end of.the campaign illustrates his‘convic~ 
tion that victory: would be his. 


a visit to a certain icity, he must pay a. call on a 
A leader ‘of a minority- group | who ` he, 
thought ;waş -a ' charlatan. 
noyance - and indignation. “Don’t you characters ` 
believe,” he asked; ‘that we are going to’ win with 
such á big vote that :that’ kind of noxious Business ; 
Ash’ t necessary?” `. | PRNG - ; 

“As the campaign ‘wore -on. aes ‘Wyatt 3 nor- LE, 
“shared Adlai’s faith in the, outcome... The polls were - 
“too consistently, running against us. Soa Peponi 


i 


i, 
ei? ay Boss oes ` = . es 
ay T a a J ie ~ 
i 


This kind ‘of adVice- always annoyed Stevenson, - 
_He had con- ` 


Pendel i it l 





cr- 


satel 





Wilson Wyatt, his 
_ campaign manager} acd T. insisted that-when, on. | 


He. reacted. with an- | 





-` gathered at the Govécnor’s’ Mansion. 
.,, all of us; in a’state of shack. Thcugh we had known 
‘ini our hearts that victory was unlikely, the’ fact- 


was a great war hero, wko had promised, if elected, 
to go to Korea and” put an end.-o a war of which - 


the American people had become’ “tired. PENS 
it was time for a change. ` 


In the afternoon of election’ day, when, ‘the cre- 
scendo | pace of the campaign - -hac come to a shud-: 


dering and unnerving halt, Wilson’ and I ‘took.a 


‘long walk along the back: streets of Springfield. 
’ In the i intimacy of the gathering. dusk we each con- 


fessed to what neither þad up to then been willing 


-“Te hasn't worked. We haven’t had time. We 





. FLAMING ARROWS TO THE SK 
Sanaa fae att Ne yg Penge 


adane Howe e, hid on pouring: it’ T 


Finally he announced that since he had fost the . Í 


‘election, the least he, could do was to make the 


toast: And so, with Adlai, we all raised our:glasses. . 
while’ -he.offered a tribute to ‘Wilson Wyatt, the -> 
best campaign manager any unsuccessful, peatee 


~ ever had:”? - ` 


‘He „described himself wrongly, of course, as we 


_all knew.. He was no “unsuccessful politician” but 


‘to admit, that we were-not goirg zo win. Wilson . 
- was, as usual, clearheaded and honest. - - 


haven’t been able to turn it ‘around, ? he said.. But 


we were in accord even at that fimal hour that Adlai 


-still believed he would win and wir. roundly. 


Yet, though he expested victory, he- looked de- 


-| feat in the eye with a dignity and style few other 
` mẹn could have shows. Adlai in defeat was the 


gallant. champion. His thoughts, as usual, were of 
others.. Those of us wio had kelped and worked 
with him were sustained by hi: grace under: that 


hardest’ of pressures. foz a public man. -He would 
‘have been just.as fine in victory 


Late election evening a small zrcup ‘of old friends 
We were, 


and magnitude of tke defeat were bewildering 


„and “desply daunting- especialy. ‘when wẹ con-, 


trasted the magnificent expression of: American 


` purpose set-forth by our man witn what we regarded 


as the pedestrian: anc opportwnistic performance 


* Stevenson. tradition vas. fully maintained by the 
Stevenson sons, even Fy. John Fell, who was at that ` P 
._ The book on the bedside table or behind 


time no more than fifteen. Onc? oly in the.evening 
did he betray his disappointment, wistfully observ- 


“ing to one of the women presen that while for him- 
cc It, 
; _would have been nice to nave been the President’ s 
- son just for a little while.” 


self he didn’t much mind his father’s defeat, 


“Adlai was remarkably composed and serene, the 


2 ‘only blithe member əf a doleful group. He had 
-` no ‘taste, he said, for political wakes — “especially | 


when’ I’m the-corpse . He ccnsoled’ us as though 


` -we} not he, were the Icsers, at ome point. disappearing 
"into the kitchen for a jerobozm of victory cham- 
. pagne someone-had ‘sent him. Always the Scotch-. 
‘many he insisted on not wasting it. Always the con- _ 


a brave leader who had given a whole generation 
of Americans a cause for which many could, for thé. * 
first time, feel deeply proud —— a man of prophetic , 
quality: who; in ‘Arthur Schlesinger’s phrase, “set , 
the tone for a new era in Democratic politics.” 

Only one person present that-evening would have , 
dared ‘to call Adlai Stevenson “unsuccessful? —, . 


_and we loved hiny for it. For-we had each ọf us, at. 


different times and in different ways, discovered 
that sense of decency and proportion, humility and 


-infallible good -manners which led him so often to’ 


‘of his opponent. We were physically and spiritually ~ 
` exhausted, and troukxed in ‘oar. souls. about. the 
future of our country. 
`. On that occasion as on othess the stiff-upper- lip ` 


understatement, ‘particularly -when he, spoke of. 
himself. And we would not have had him otherwise. 


THE DESTROYER 
BY PETER DAVISON: 


Self-destruction works ftom the inside out. to, 
We hear it scratching gently in the’ night ` 
Like a mouse when the bedroom i is too dark tos sees. 


- Somewhere we hear the crick, of tooth on wood 


“And lie awake, imagining it inside 


The. lamp or peering from `a drawer or shelf. 

Turn light on it, it will disappear: 

Lie in the dark, and it will scatter sleep. yon 
Wait for the dawn: ‘light shows there’ s, nothifg. there 


` To finger or to tangle i in a trap. 


It comes and.goes behind the walls we’ve built ` D 


- As though we'd built the. walls for nothing else. 


Except to hold, -like Jericho, until 


- The trial. Then, with clang of ritual i music, ~~ = at 


The walls of self bow down their severed ‘heads. i 





> “Our doctor shortage has devéloped out of ari obsolete 
. system. of medical education” that tyranniz es thosé 
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_ceived éarly treatment. 
each year, she was a victim of the doctor shortage. -~ 
. ‘Ina society that spent one billion dollars on medi- 
“cal research last year, there are, fewer doctors, per 
- 100,000 population today than at the turn of*the 


“who submit to it and discourages many others from ` 
trying. Here is -one doctor’s view of the’ problem. - 
| . The author, a twenty-seven-year-old graduate of a large 
e medical school in the Western United States, is now ` 


serving as surgeon in an infantry unit in Europe... 


“Ma Charlotte A. Williams, a ‘seventy-two-': 
`i- year-old widow, was admitted to a large medical 


center in the Western United States after eight 
months of ‘weakness, pallor, and weight loss.” 


Her case history reports that Mrs. Williams, who. 
lived: alone in a small mountain town, apparently 
‘did not consult a doctor because none was avail- 


able‘in her community. Dr. Lawrence M. Cole, 


: her. family physician for thirty years, had died four 

-` years before, and no one had come to replace him. 
- Finally, after Mrs. Williams had lost thirty pounds, 

- her, daughter became concerned’ and drove her 
-ninety miles to a large urban center, the lccation 

of.the nearest general hospital. The medical staff _ 
“at'the diagnostic clinic spoke quietly. of “pr olonged 
“therapy’? and an “uncertain course.” A few months 
- Jater, she died. 


- Mrs. Williams could be alive today had she re- 
Like thousands of others 


1 


civilians, and in 1959 only 117.7. 


i measure to meeticurrent needs. 
. about 80 percent of the 278,000 physicians in the: 


Our Backward 
Medical Schools 


-by Stephen M. o k o. E 





century. 


In. 1900, " approximately 150 practicing 7 
. doctors. outside the fedéral government cared for , 
each 100,000 civilian population. Then, as a con- ' 
sequence: of the Flexner report on medical. eduéa- ` 


tion’ in 1910, many inadequate medical schools, _- 


the so-called . “diploma mills,’ were closed. By- 
1931, there were ! only 118:3 ‘doctors per 100,000: 
In.1964, this 
ratio was still approximately 117, the. downward 


`trend having been halted by a more stable popu- . 


lation growth, as well as-by the yearly licensing of 
more than 1000 foreign physicians. as ‘a stopgap 
In 1964, only 





United States were working full time with civilian 


. patients. Most of the rest were in government jobs 


such as the Armed Forces and the Public Health 
Service, or ae: nonfederal. tene bing and “research 


‘positions. 


While family’ doctors are in short supply, espe- 
cially in rural areas, the. need for doctors is even 
greater “in hospitals. Eighteen percent of intern- 
ships and 13 percent of residencies remained un-. 


. filled in 1960, even after nearly 10,000 foreign- 
n trained medical graduates were hired to-help fill 
" these. positions temporarily. Moreover, the 51,800. 
positions available in ‘hospitals in 1965 represented l 


an increase of 1400 jover the previous year.’ 
Our doctor shortage has developed out of an’ 


. obsolete system: of medical education that has ‘not . 
kept pace with populacion growth or with educa- ` 


tional advances in|lother fields. Medical schools. . 


| 


have not expanded sufficiently to meet the-increase ` 


in demand, and according to the Association of . 


American Medical Colleges, the supply of medical, , 





graduates has fallen behind since 1955 despite a 
2.7 percent increase in their numter. 

Moreover, many medical educators are reluc- 
tant to overhaul and modernize tbeir training pro- 
grams. As a consequence, many af-the most quali- 
fied college graduates are passing up medicine in 
favor of other, more attractive scientific fields. In 
1962, the Association of American Medical Col- 
leges noted that 28 percent of all college graduates 
entered medicine during the period 1861 to 1880, 
but only 2 percent did so in 1951-1955, Though 
the number of college graduates tas been increas- 
ing, proportionately fewer go into medicine, 

A recent upsurge in the popularity of physics, 


chemistry, and mathematics has growa out of the: 


space-age incentives given these fields by govern- 
ment end industry. Educators have shortened and 
accelerated their programs, providing more stimu- 
lating material and up-to-date teaching methods. 
As a result, these nonmedical sciznces are now at- 
tracting the best college science zraduates. Capa- 
ble students can win Ph.D. degrees while still in 
their mid-twenties, and are well paid in the process. 
In contrast, medicine has noz progressed since 
the reform years following the Flexner report when 
programs were lengthened and made more ardu- 
ous. Today, medical graduates are thirty-two to 
thirty-four years old by the time they have ful- 
filled training and military requirements. They 
earn only subsistence pay at tke hospitals where 
they train, unless they are in the Armed Services. 
By graduation day, 60 percent cf medical students 
‘are married, and many have several children. 
These families must live frugaly, often under a 
heavy burden of debt. Grants end loans generally 


offset only about 20 percent of the total expenses. 


of $10,000 to $20,000 incurrec by each medical 
student. Debt continues to grow during the hospital 
training required after medical school, with interns 
earning an average of only $2000 per year, and 
residents averaging $4000 per year. 

Because of the high cost, poor families often 
cannot afford to send their sons through medical 
training. As a result, a majority of medical students 
come from homes with yearly incomes of at least 
$10,000 and usually much higher. 

A very small minority of medical educators have 
attempted to streamline training in order to at- 
tract better recruits. They have introduced accel- 
erated pilot programs at such medical schools as 
Northwestern, Johns Hopkins. and NYU, where 
students may earn an M.D. degree in about six 
years instead of the usual eight. Most medical 
educators resist change. They claim that the ac- 
celerated programs produce “inferior doctors,” 
and steal time from professorial research. The 
medical faculty pursues research determinedly, 
often at the expense of teaching. 
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OUR BACKWARD MEDICAL SCHOOLS 


Professors cancel conferences and ward rounds 
without notice; students are kept waiting in out- 
patient clinics for long periods of time while 
tardy staff members drift in from offices and lab- 
oratories. Students listen to what is often pedantic 
teaching, usually a loose repertory of facts rang- 
ing from drug dosages to morbidity statistics or 
enzyme research figures, without being stimulated 
sufficiently to remember such information. They 
are rarely asked, “What would you do in this 
case?”’, and more rarely still do they have any 
immediate opportunity to put the information 
into practice. 


ae from the disappointing quality of teach- 
ing, the traditional system of medical education as 
it exists today is so obsolete and doctrinaire that it 
disheartens many trainees. Beginning in college, 
a young premedical student must labor for four 
years through a program of difficult “required” 
science courses, many of which do not interest him 
and are unnecessary to his medical education. 
How vital, for example, are invertebrate zoology, 
comparative anatomy, or general embryology, or 
even advanced nonmedical chemistry and mathe- 
matics? The student’s immediate goal in college is 
to prove only that he is acceptable for training in 
a medical school. Many premedical students 
would prefer to major in the liberal arts, but few 
do so for fear of jeopardizing their medical school 
acceptance. Most play it safe by overspecializing 
in science, hoping thereby to impress medical 
school admission committees. 

If a premedical student gets into one of the 
eighty-seven medical schools in the United States, 
he will study subjects more pertinent to his calling, 
including human anatomy and physiology, medi- 
cal biochemistry, pharmacology, medical micro- 
biology, biophysics, and pathology. These, known 
as the “basic sciences,” lay the foundation for 
further study in medicine. The freshman and 
sophomore students in medical schools must com- 
pete in the same undergraduate atmosphere as in 
the premedical years. 

Although medical students are thus motivated 
strongly by competition, as well as by their vision 
of tending and comforting the sick, many medical 
schools fail to capitalize on such motivation and 
omit nearly all clinical material from the first two 
years of training. The students generally have 
only one semester of physical diagnosis, where 
they learn to use a stethoscope and look at throats. 
They spend the rest of their time in the lecture 
hall and laboratory, where they memorize facts for 
which they have no immediate use. The absence of 
a clinical context makes this material less mean- 
ingful, and it is, therefore, often poorly retained. 
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The students’ ambition to be “real doctors’? — 
that is, to work exclusively with patients — comes 
closest to realization in the junior and senior years 
of medical school in the form of “clinical clerk- 
ships.” At this time they leave formal classroom 
training and go on hospital wards to serve what 
some educators have despairingly called an “ap- 
prenticeship.”’ Unlike any other group of gradu- 
ate students, these junior and senior “‘apprentices”’ 
are no longer judged objectively on mastery of 
subject matter and examination scores, as in col- 
lege or the first two years of medical school. Grad- 
ing now takes on political and subjective overtones. 
Students must be good-natured, obliging, and 
gregarious if they wish to excel. Above all, whether 
they like it or not, they must learn to do exactly 
what they are told, when they are told to do it. 
They must follow unerringly the orders of superi- 
ors, many of them young men only two to four 
years further ahead in training. They must learn 
to live with “‘scut work,” an endless array of un- 
stimulating hospital chores, including routine lab- 
oratory tests, drawing blood, starting intravenous 
injections, and changing dressings. 

Juniors and seniors spend so much of their time 
as laboratory technicians and orderlies that they 
- frequently lose confidence in themselves as poten- 
tial creators and innovators. Responsibility and 
independent thinking are luxuries they can rarely 
afford. They attend endless conferences, listen to 
other people talk (‘‘teach’’), watch other people 
do things, and in the end are bored. In their 
passivity, they are bullied in the operating room 
and ignored on rounds. Their opinion is seldom 
sought. Ideally, they become retiring, docile, and 
obedient. 

Medical students must scrupulously avoid per- 
sonality conflicts with superiors and must refrain 
from blatant criticism of their training program. 
Disciplinary action may come in the form of low 
grades, threats of expulsion, or delay of gradua- 
tion. Occasionally, a tentative diagnosis of ‘“‘psy- 
chiatric disease” is slapped on a vociferous student, 
and he is requested to seek “therapy.” Under the 
scrutiny of a faculty psychiatrist, such an offender 
is not likely to make further trouble if he wishes 
to graduate on schedule. I have known students 
who jest that proof of a perfect record in medical 
school is when at graduation the dean, on handing 
a student his degree and announcing the name, 
wonders, “Who is he?” 

Enforced conformity continues into the intern- 
ship, the first year of postgraduate training. In- 
terns are the hardest-working (usually a 109-hour 
week) and poorest-paid ($3000 to $4000 per year) 
drudges in the medical profession. They often find 
themselves filling jobs as second-class technicians 
or orderlies. Though they possess M.D. degrees, 





they are defined by the AMA only as ‘‘full-time 
students.’ Yet they have far less freedom than 
students. They are expected to work obediently 
around the clock, usually every other night at the 
hospital. Agitation for more reasonable hours, or 
even for better pay, is generally discouraged by 
hospital administrators and medical staff. The 
average intern has no real job security or “collec- 
tive-bargaining power. He can be hired and fired 
or denied certification almost at the whim of hos- 
pital administrators and attending staff. Person- 
ality conflicts with superiors can be disastrous. 

The residency, which follows the internship, 
is the highest stage of medical education. Since 
residents have much more authority and respon- 
sibility than do other trainees, but-little more ex- 
perience, considerable conflict develops when stu- 
dents, interns, and residents are working together. 
The resident talks; the others listen. Nonetheless, 
the resident himself is still a “pair of hands” in 
the serfdom of the medical profession, and many 
residents say that their programs are too lengthy, 
that they could learn the same material in half 
the time. 


Po dissatisfaction with the present system 
of medical care was one of the reasons for the pas- 
sage of Medicare. The federal government, with 
the great momentum gathered in the drive for this 
legislation, has begun to extend its activities into 
medical education. In December of 1964, the 
President’s Commission on Heart Disease, Cancer, 
and Stroke, composed mostly of eminent physi- 
cians, published a report stating broad proposals 
for improving and expanding medical care for the 
average citizen. The commission took a critical 
look at the doctor shortage and recommended that 
$40 million be spent over a five-year period to 
provide 5000 additional spaces in medical schools. 
The commission alsa recognized that while the 
number of college graduates has been increasing, 
proportionately fewer are applying for medical 
school, a consequence of the high cost of medical 
education, competition from: stimulating careers 
in the other sciences. and the small number of 
scholarships and grants now available to medical 
students. The commission asked that $6 million be 
spent to advertise medicine as a career in high 
schools and colleges, and that the Health Profes- 
sions Educational Assistance Act be amended in 
order to provide more scholarships. Appropriate 
bills for all recommended funds were passed by 
the 89th Congress and signed by President Johnson 
in October, 1965. 

Such measures represent important advances, but 
they do not change the traditional system of med- 
ical education, which kas remained unaltered after 
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nearly two generations. Progressive medical edu- 
cators cannot rest until the system is changed. A 
revolutionary movement is already taking form in 


the Association of American Medical Colleges, an, 


organization of medical school deans who seek a 
more powerful and radical voice in medical educa- 
tion in order to challenge the currently supreme 
American Medical Association. 

Complete reform of the system, however, is im- 
probable in the foreseeable future. Gradual changes 
would hopefully embody four basic modifications: 
(1) the high school curriculum could be acceler- 
ated and shortened by one year; (2) the traditional 
four years of college and four years of medical 
school could be fusec into a six-year program that 
would entail the deletion of many premedical 
science courses as well as a substantial beefing up 
of clinical curricula; (3) the internship could be 
abolished, medical graduates beginning postgradu- 
ate training immediately on the resident level, and 
unnecessarily long residencies coulc be shortened; 
(4) continuing education programs for practicing 
physicians could be made more extensive. 

These revisions would serve primarily to reduce 


the time required for training. The academic pace ` 


would be stepped up, resulting in an accelerated 
program similar to those of the other sciences. 
More outstanding students could be expected to 
show an interest in medicine. New medical schools 
should then begin to offset the doctor shortage. 
Ending the monopoly on a student’s time which 
science studies now hold would make it possible 
to infuse more liberal arts into an accelerated 
curriculum. This is lacking at present, except for 
a uniform language requirement which is generally 
thought by medical educators to be of particular 
advantage in developing self-discipline and thor- 


‘oughness of study habits (medica. students typi- 


cally acquire a reading knowledge of German). 
In recent years, medical schools have shown more 
interest in applicants with liberal arts credits, and 
some schools now list humanities among their scho- 
lastic requirements. The University of Colorado, 
for example, has an English literature premedi- 
cal requirement, and Stanford has interspersed 
humanities within its five-year medical school pro- 
gram. Undoubtedly more could be done on a 
national basis, perhaps through the Association of 
American Medical Colleges, to require of pro- 
spective doctors some knowledge of the humanities. 
As a beginning, campus premedical advisers (usually 
faculty members in science departments) could be 
asked to emphasize the fact that medicine is be- 
coming more tolerant of the liberal arts. 

A final expedien: in reforming medical educa- 
tion would be to tighten up the postgraduate pro- 
gram, the internship and residency. The irtern- 
ship today is the remnant of a hard-line medical 
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A PRESCRIPTION 


The rise’of professionalism in American medi- 
cine has given us great refinements in and has 
improved the quality of medical care. At the 
same time it has created a far more rigid system 
of medicine, dominated in part by the medical 
schools and in part by professional societies. 
The dilemma is obvious. We have a system 
which at best is capable of providing care of 
the higkest quality for certain individuals. 
Professionalism and scientific advance have con- 
tributed this to our society. But little has been 
done to provide a rational distribution of 
health services. Professionalism has not only 
contributed little to the solution of this prob- 
lem, it has resisted change. . . . 

There are certain principles which must 
guide the planning of the education of doctors. 

1. There must be a recognition of individual 
aptitude and individual differences. Quite dif- 
ferent kinds of people can contribute to medi- 
cine, and it is reasonable to assume that they 
will learn different things at different rates. 
The rigid lockstep system of American medical 
education must be broken if individual apti- 
tudes are to be fostered. 

2. There must be time in the medical cur- 
riculum to pursue knowledge in some area of 
particular interest, for this is how the student 
will learn in the future. If he is so heavily bur- 
dened with required courses during his educa- 
tional experience that there is no time for 
independent study, his continuing education 
will be in jeopardy. Experience in a research 
laboratory may or may not fulfill this need. 
If his work in the laboratory is essentially that 
of a technician, it will not. 

3. Responsibility must be given the student 
initially for a significant part of his own educa- 
tion and ultimately for the care of the patient, 
but the latter responsibility must be graded 
according to the student’s ability to assume it. 

4. Rather than one curriculum there should 
be several responsive to the different interests 
and backgrounds of students. We are educat- 
ing men and women for a variety of careers, 
and our educational process must recognize this 
fact while concurrently protecting against the 
creation of trade schools turning out specialist 
technicians. 

Medical education is a total process. The 
artificial division between medical school and 
internship and residency makes little sense. 
There must be the opportunity to plan in a 
rational way the total education of the physician. 

Roserr H. Esert, M.D. 
Dean of the Harvard Medical School 


From his Lowell Institute lecture, March 2, 1966 
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2 tradition PE E up to a decade ago which ap- 


~ dedication to-the profession, with the financial re- 
ward. postponed ‘until middle`age. The coming of 


can‘be said for residencies that are too long. ‘The 


Y= causé only the final two. years provide ‘sufficient 
y opportunity for..a young surgeon -to .practice his 
: technical skills. An intern could spend his year 


“ much: more profitably: as a first-yéar resident.: He | 
. would enjoy gréater responsibility, status, ‘income, . 


and ‘stimulation; ‘and with’ appropriate clinical 


*; training in medical school, he should be equal to |: 


© the task. 

a Admittedly, there is more to learn in medicine 

today. than there was ten years or even one. year 
ago. A vast improvement in the efficiency of 

~ medical. teaching is’ vital to` any accelerated pro- 

gram. New knowledge must replace obsolete ma- 

terial; ‘the entire medical curriculum should be kept 





f: Every memory is ‘abandoned ` 
E “As waves leave their shapes , ae d 


: 


The houses stand in tears as the sun rises 


> 


i Everi Pain : 
That i is a god to the ‘senses 
Can be. forgotten 
Until he returns. ‘in the flashing garments 
And ‘the senses ‘themselves. = 
Are to: ‘be taken away like clothing i Lo- 
After a- sickness ` l 


. Proud of their secrets as the dead 
l Our uses forsake us 
That have been betrayed 
They follow tracks that lead before pee after 
“And over water, z 


A 


$ The. ‘prints Cross us, : 
When hey have gone we find reasons 


2 proved of late marriage and ‘prolonged ‘serflike | 


Medicare.makes such a philosophy harder tò- dé- 
fend; The internship, plus what it stands for, is 
i> a deterrent to prospective recruits, and the same 


Fe six-year surgery program is a notable example be- . 


-in a state of constant r revision. Clinical stüdies could 


- be introduced earlier in the program, and ‘basic 
‘science’ courses could be more clinically. oriented “ 
than they are now. Medical schools:should! be . ` 


“encouraged ` to function as teaching institutions, 


‘not as research centers. Professors-should expect . 


as much advancement from teaching as from re- 


search,: and ‘teachers should ‘be hired primarily to’ ` 
- teach. , Students should enjoy greater status, and 


should expect to have a greater hand in-patient 
care instead of lingering for years on the. sidelines. . 


- Interns and residents should be granted ‘equal con- ` 
sideration ‘by .a hospital’s attending ‘staff. The 





-principal beneficiary of all this effort, of course, is 


_ supposed to be the patient, though all participants ~ 


would share the benefits of an improved medical dis- 


. cipline. ee 


cs aas THE: FINDING OF REASONS, at 


By W. S. MERWIN IR | 


` Were to, arrive 


If society is to ease the: doctor orug and at 
the same time continus to enjoy medical care of- 
-high quality,- it must look closely at the entire. 
system of medical education. As Hippocrates said, 
“To heal even an-eye, One. must heal the Bead, ` 
and indeed, the’ whole Donde a ; 


As though to i ae a rkey 


As though we had npt been made 


Of distances that will not again be ours a 

As though our feet 'would come to us once more ` E 
‘Of themselves freely | th Sie. fe 
Tous ` oO 


Their forgotten masters 
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To Jeg to j the anrouncements you would think” 


The triumph” il ae 
Were ours a 
As the wind rises Ce 
And the string of the great kite Sapiens’ 
_ Cuts our palms a mabe se 
‘Along predestinéd places 
‘Leaving: us ona 
. Leaving - oO Beg 
‘Wile we find. reasons - 
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_ comprehension. 


A Story by Ralph Maloney 


` 
r 


_ A diligent accumulation of saloon. know-how nourishes Mr. Maloney’s 
writings about booze and bars and the characters who frequent same. 
The author attended Harvard, served in the Merchant Marine, in the : i 
Army, and on“Madisor: Avenue before turning to writing. The Atlantic - = 
Monthly Press will’sosn publish: his” light novel goant the greal days 


of boollégging. 


|DA records, “A CUR For Sale” and “None ` 


but the Lonely Heart,” had tò, be removed from 
the jukebox at Gogarty’s because Soldier Gruen 
cried so hard conducting them. Soldier was easily 


moved to tears when his head was wet, which, so 


far as I knew him, was always. One afternoon, 
when I was off in the corner of the bedroom of a 
hotel suite, out of the gaggle and smoke of the party 
in the sitting room, Soldier-descended on me and 


an impossibly engaging man named Peter Calnan.. 
‘He shook, my hand, then shock Peter’s and hugged ` 


Peter'to him: Peter suffered awhile with a vague, 
pasted-on smile, then by way of getting free, said, 
“Good tosee you, Soldier. Beer: a long’ time.’ 

Soldier’s .eyes welled with tears. He ee 
violently in a heroic effort to master himself, so 
great was his émotion or sd wet his head., At 
length, he released Peter and stood back. “How 
is she?” he cried. Feter smiled pleasantly, without 
“How is: 3he?? Soldier cried 
again, voice. skittering up. ‘That great, loyal, 
lovable, sweet, girl, so good to you and so crazy 


` about- you?” Tears were rearing the cole of 


Soldier’s, custom-made shirt. 


“Who?” Peter said, genuinely mert: “Who? 
Soldier fairly - ‘shrieked; “Judy! 


“Your wife!’ 
How is she?” 


“Oh, Joan,” © Peter said, ‘Jet down ‘terribly. - 


“She’s in Rome, straightening out the Pope.” 


ği 


, back to me, 





“Were going- to- gal her,” Soldier announced 


” firmly.. He set himself irito several kinds of motion 
— walking to the telephone between the twin beds,’ 


pulling out a handkerchief and mopping his tears, 
taking a telephone credit card from his wallet. 
He sat on a bed, lifted the_phone, and said’ briskly. 


_ to Peter, “The Excelsior?” Peter nodded. 


“For a moment there, just a moment, mind you, 


“he looked like a Man Who. Gets Things. Done,” 


I said to Peter while Soldier shouted orders at the 
operator. ; 

“Oh, he is,”. Peter said, looking at Soldier and 
“or sometimes he is. Thirty years 
ago he came here from the Coast with nothing left 


-but his thirst. He put himself on the wagon, went 
-out to Jersey, and built that company from scratch.” 


- “Ies hard to’ believe, tell you the truth,’ I said. 
“I only see him when he’s like this.” 

“Probably just as well. He’s a pretty hard guy 
when he’s dried out. All business. Slow to te, 
quick to fire. That kind of thing.” 

“He spends money like he found it in the street.” 

<Not when he’s on the wagon.” Peter looked 
at me with his head abruptly cocked in ‘surprise. 


“You know, kid, if you’re going to keep on empty- 


ing all those bottles, you oughta find out -what’s 


- in them. See Soldier when he’s off sauce six months, 


then ‘you'll leann what this whiskey stuff is all 
about —” ; 





" mastery. 


"twist. 
want to rescue my wife.” I took his glass and went 
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„Peter stopped, interrupted : by a wet, guttering 


a sob, ‘rather: like an-elephant.emptying a bathtub - 
ie at one draft.. 


-We both turned to watch Soldier, 
whose face was‘ again ‘contorted in ‘an effort at 


“Tf only we had met 

”’ He could say no more, and 

lowered the phone to his lap; frankly weeping. 
Péter handed me-his drink, a soda with’ lemon 


“Hold this for me a minute, will -you? - I 


to the window to give the appearance, at least, of 


minding ‘my own business. Soldier was back on the. 
~ phone sobbing. endearments as Peter asked’ repéat- 
'_ edly to-speak to his wife. 


When an altogether un- 


: characteristic edge of apadene entered Peter’s 


voice, I turned-to look. i ~ 


“Oh, you darling, sweet, lovable girl! You’re . 
"so good to me!” Soldier cried. ee ° 


«Now come on, Soldier, damnit. 


_ to my wife.” 
‘Soldier lifted. a face of purest api He 
- bit “his lip nearly through ‘for control. «It’s not 
your wife,” he sobbed, tears coursing. “Irs the 


overseas, operator.” $ 
I turned again, fast, to study the window. Peter 


; ial “Oh, for Chrissakes,”” and arrived at my side ` 
> instantly, taking his soda from my ‘hand. He, held 
_thę.drink to his lips, then rejected it. “Let’s go put 


something in this glass. He’s going to be all 


night.”- We: walked together to the sitting room: 


and the party. I. was not laughing, a. tribute ‘to 


“my manners and personal discipline, but my mouth 
was’ desperately screwed up, as though filled with 
- raw: lime. ` To my knowledge, “Peter didn’t look at . 


. my face; he.simply sensed the state I was iñ.. “Ah, 


` Even ‘the best. 


at mie, and took a deep drink. | 


f T party ii in the hotel suite was one of several l 


we toasted ‘briefly. 
- ble; overseas operator Judy,”. >I said. 
g . Peter held his glass up in a spare, steady Tand . 


I guess so,” he said, “I guess b0,” and he laughed 
mildly, acquiescing to pomething, and led me by the 
shoulder to the bar. 

_ With big glasses: dark with Scotch i in our hands, 


“Oh, hell. -Soldier’s a good man. But sooner or 
later; one way or another, booze can get anybody. 
‘Booze wins. Don’t kid yourself.” 
He touched the-glass. fondly to his cheek, winked 


= 


given -by and for a, young saloon couple ‘prior to 


‘their marriage and in lieu of the customary re- 


~ ception. to follow. They decided to have many ~ 


'- where for a few ‘days. 


gor 


small receptions, get married, and go away some- 
It was,. almost by definition, 


nb 


“Oh; you dear, -sweet, darling girl? 
- Soldier -cried at the phone. : 
thirty years ago! If only there were girls like you ` 
< around today . 


Let me valle >. 


¿ waiting for me to say something. 
»wafer-thin.”’ 
_ days. 


“To your darling, sweet, lova- , 


not the first aE for either of them. The -} 
‘arrangement seemed 30 splendidly: reasonable to ” 


Peter Calnan that when the couple, now. ‘Dan and. 
Lydia Stark, ásked him to be best man, Peter could . 
only hedge.. Sick as he was of ceremony, a member-. 

of-the-wedding perhaps fifty times, he could only.’ 
evade. “Atumy age Pd look better giving ‘the bride ; 
away,” he said. But the..Starks weré totally .sol- 


emn, and Peter quickly agreed to be best man, . 


before: the solemnity turned to hurt. es 
“We would have asked you weeks ago but we: 


couldn’t find you,” j Dan said. He looked to Lydia : o . 
for confirmation, and she nodded earnestly at Peter. 
She talks very little} which must be a’ great boon - 


around the ‘house. 

“I was in the hospital for ten- days,” ' Peter said, 
and was immediately. taken by a most unusual em- 
barrassment. He looked brightly at me as though 
he had- just asked! ` 


nicely phrased. 


‘What was wrong?” Dan Stark asked, eager to . 


share . the pain. 
complain. 


aes eyes implored’ Peter to 


“Peter slipped a disk, >I said, ‘becausé Peter was . 


“His. disks are- 


I had jhad ery little sleep for some” 


Dan’ and „Lydia Stark looked at me-and oe 
at Peter precisely in unison and, with identical , 


_ degrees of. annoyance: I suspected’ then that they 
` would be married along time. But with whatever 


loss of esteem, I had; given Peter an out., 

“I had only just delivered my wife to Alitalia, 
when-I decided ginger ale would no longer do it,’ 
Peter began, sléshing his lemon and soda. “In the . 
course of a long visit to the Brass Rail Bar at Ken-,: 
nedy Airport, I fell in with a group of Irish- football , 
players. 





i 


. I had on my-hip three hundred 'and -some dollars, 
the difference ` between first-class round trip ‘to * 


Rome and ‘tourist-class round trip to ‘Rome. My 


, wife wanted to travel with her friends,:and all of | 
had decided that a `: 
pilgrimage | ‘made first- class would do: their souls “ 

` no good — . 


her friends, in , their thrift, 


i 
Peter patised’ to collect some TEA which: 


him. I knew, because we discussed .such things. 
often and freely, that Peter had spent the.ten days | 
in a vitamih-B ward, [drying out. It was his way of- 
taking a vacation. Among people more his age he 
made no secret of it;| indeed, he was proud: of this. ` 
device and respected for it. But the Starks were 


‘young and would certainly misunderstand. Hence, 
Peter’s sudden embarrassment and hence the story 
_ which’ was about to run off with him in the telling... 


“At any rate, with al. that extra money in.my 


pocket, I theueats it ele be 1 nice to buy those: big, 
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a most interesting question, ` ` 


na 


E 


I bought them a round of drinks because `., 


.was his.due, and my wonder, which was-also-due ` * 


See 


Irish football chaps a drink, since they had obvi- 
ously dissipated their savings having their front 
teeth removed, in whole or in pert... 

“They were nice boys, and grateful, but the con- 
versation took an unfortunate :urn when one of 
them, much the largest, queriec me on the enor- 


mous amounts of equipment and tape Ameri- 


can football players require beZore <hey will run 
into an opponent. I, of course, explained that 
contact in American football was far more savage 
than in its ancestor games, and injuries tended ‘to 
be much more crippling. In evidence, I cited my 
left leg, virtually removed at the knee in the fall 
of ?32 by a cross-body block. Tc a man, they found 
it intolerably amusing that a man as slight as my- 
self shculd ever have played “ootball. I sulked, 
having no more violent alternative, until they 
offered to buy me a drink, wich cheered me so 
that I invited them all outside tc see the devastating 
cross-body block at firsthand.’ Peter moved a 
saltcellar behind his glass, and pointing at the glass, 
said, “I chose as my object a itter basket on the 
curb, little knowing there was a hydrant behind it. 
At the urging of that crew of gap-toothed hooli- 
gans, I hurled myself at the liter basket, taking it 
completely out of the play, and impaled myself on 
the hydrant. While I was sicting on the curb, 
trying to breathe or at the very least to move a leg 
again, one of the football players said, ‘Oh, bejays 
now, that 7s a tough game!’ ” 

` Peter simply ran down and szopped. The Starks 
laughed delightedly. I clapped, as is more ap- 
propriate to a tour de force. 

Peter Calnan was a salesman, which, we all 
know, made him a tragedy of American business 
life. He didn’t give anybody the law, he didn’t put 
a nut to a bolt. He was just owt there in the blue, 
riding on a smile and a shoeshine, banking forty, 
fifty grand a year. Like Willie Loman, it was not 
enough for Peter to be liked: he had to be well- 
liked; otherwise he would have to give up the place 
in Westchester or the place ir Lauderdale, or at 
least stop. commuting betweer the two at whim. 
Peter sold paper. Paper is a basic industry, like 
steel, where price and quality are pretty much 
uniform and competitive -bidding largely a formal- 
ity. Often the order goes to tke salesman the pur- 
chasing agent likes best. Peter did very well. 

In 2 sense, Peter was in the entertainment busi- 
ness, with the paper industry somewhere in the 
background, which means he drank a lot. He 
weighed perhaps a hundred anc thirty-seven pounds 
with a guest on the scale, and had a low tolerance 
for alcohol. Not that he got drunk — Peter was 
always the man who drove everybody home — 
but after several days or a week of entertaining, 
booze did to him what it does zo everybody, sooner 
or later. He tired easily and became emotionated 
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over senseless things, and his nerves got so he would 
have been irascible had he not been blessed with 
a splendid nature. When that time came, Peter 
exercised control. He put himself on lemon and 
soda and three huge meals a day if business were 
pressing; if things were slow, he enrolled in a ten- 
day B-12 and protein course at Lenox Hill Hospital. 

I liked Peter for his control, much as I lke rich 
people for their money. With little or no external 
authority directing him and despite the quantities 
of liquor he was frequently compelled to carry 
around, he maintained himself with dignity, re- 
mained responsible, behaved as a man rightly 
should. His control pervaded his life. He was, for 
example, an excellent golfer, and he played billiards 
brilliantly, both games in which you don’t really 
need an opponent, since you conquer or lose to 
yourself. In thirty-five years of driving, he had not 
had an accident, or even a moving violation. 

For contrast, there was Soldier Gruen. He was as 
slender as Peter, although much taller, and was 
equally vulnerable to alcohol. Yet in the absence of 
external authority, Soldier had no personal dis- 
cipline to fall back on, which just possibly might 
explain his curious nickname. He dried out when 
a judge made him dry out or when his wife had him 
committed, never on his own. He stayed on the 
wagon for months and years at a time, but that is 
continence, the melancholy perversion, and not 
control. He had the gift of personal aggression, 
so he played blackjack and shot craps at immense 
profit. His license to drive restricted him to aban- 
doned airstrips in Nevada. 


To last of the many small receptions for Dan and 
Lydia Stark’s wedding took place on a Sunday 
afternoon in the back room of Gogarty’s. It was a 
curious gathering, with the Starks’ saloon friends 
conspicuous by their age among the smart-young- 
marrieds who were the Starks’- contemporaries. 
The atmosphere was that of a pediatrics clinic 
where someone had slipped gin in the water cooler. 
The girls who were not pregnant looked wan and 
recently delivered. Older heads mingled with the 
young people like executives at an office party. 
It was a charming gathering with a gay, illicit air. 
(This was the first “second marriage” of their set.) 
I enjoyed myself thoroughly, for all that one of the 
young men kept addressing me as “Sir,” and I 
don’t know how long Peter Calnan was out of the 
room before I noticed his absence. I excused myself 
and went out to the front bar to look for him. 
Peter, black in the face, banged into me at the 
swinging doors. I caught and held him with one 
arm. No wonder those Irish brutes laughed when 
he said he had played football. 


: “You don’t want to go in there like that, Peter,” 


A I said: 


ay engaging. -Style, like noise or pain, cannot be de- - 
‘scribed in its own terms, but if my wife. ever ran 
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` He. was in such a rage that it took him a few 
~ seconds to recognize me and a few more seconds to 


understand ‘what I had said. Then his face altered. 
` Strangely, rather liké Mr. Hyde’s as the drug wears 


off. It took him forever to smile, but when he did . 


- smile, it was-thin and apologetic and: intolerably 


; _ off with Peter Calnan, I would understand. 


“They don’t have anyplace to _get--married,” - 
Peter said. “They don’t have a priest or a judge or ` 


î a certified public accountant, for Chrissakes.” 
“Did you try The Little Church- Arona the 
Corner?” 
~"“T go to the movies, too. I dalled Bei first. 
‘They’ re booked till Christmas.” Peter took.a ball- 
“ point pen from an inside pocket and chewed on the 
‘! button, fighting tobacco. He wore a crisply pressed 


, dark-blue suit and a silvery striped tie. A carnation 
was attached: to his lapel’ so that’ no one would - 


_éver see the pin. He was, and dangerously for him, 


"the only ‘person who took the proceedings seriously. 


“You calléd around, of course,” I said. 
_' Every vestry of every sect.” Poa 
: “Did you try the Yellow Pages?” 


Peter ‘took the pen from his mouth and stowed 


itin his pocket. ‘What can we lose?” he said, al- 
ready walking toward the directories. “W ell look 
under Rent-A-Priest.” 

+ We, looked under “Justices af the Peace.” There 
"Were ‘four, all in Yonkers, the southernmost intru- 


sion of Westchester County into New‘ York County, | 


‘where there are- no justices of the peace. They were 
all about forty minutes’ drive from Gogarty’s, 
_.Peter got on the phone at once and made ar- 


S7 ” rangements. He came out of the -phone booth 
' 7 restored — poised, organized, elated, „and back in 


Í control. 
Peter took my arm up high and pressed me 


«through the doors into the back room.: “I think ` 


ov E’shall.award myself a jar of nut-brown Scotch, 7 


- hesaid. “That kind of thing bothers me more than 
it should: We pushed our way toward the Starks’ 


table, Peter gabbing at me. ‘He was relieved. now, 


_if‘net relaxed; and. prepared to have a fine time, - 


“with at least the rudiments of a marriage ceremony 


“"séttled. I hoped then for the Starks” sake that they.. 
© sincerely wanted to get married, because like it or. 


riot, they were going to be married that ‘afternoon. 

“Péter had made an appointment. with the JP 
for. six-o’clock.’ At five exactly, he ‘clinked a fork 
i against his glass until he had the attention ofthe 


, to` leave at once. He invited those who did not 


3 ‘room, and announced that the wedding party had - 


have a long drive before them to come to Yonkers . 
_ for ‘the ceremony, suing the invitation in „such a> 


' . was pulled down 


Lydia, howėéver,; 


decided to make a tour of thë - 


f pleasantly- negative way that only a few estrogen - 
victims decided to come along. “If yowre all set, 

_Dan and Lydia, ? he concluded, “I think, we ought - 
to. get going.” He walked dċross the room without 

‘ haste and stood lat the door smiling and at ease. 


room to say good-bye to’all her friends. “Dan, fol- 
lowed her, shaking hands and sipping. drinks, not. 


_docilely, for he is not that way at all, but -unhur- 


‘riedly, because he was off to get married again, . 
and who hurries jthat?~ 

The tour of the room had taken ten minutes and 
was scarcely begun when I decided to get’a. bottle. 
from the bar in the event we took a wrong turning. . 
'. Peter and Soldier Gruen stood together at the left 
of the door,- Soldie er staring darkly at the room in a* 
haughty carriage|he had decided-to adopt, Peter at’. 


ease and smiling: 


his ‘fist, quite wet. 


Only when I stood next to him. 


> did I see that the} expanding band of his wristwatch — 
over his hand and the’ watch-in - 
“Do you know which one-of | 


these children is the matron of honor?” he asked. 
“All social drinkers look alike to me.” 





k “Why don’t you get into my car. That’ll be one” 
-, out of the way,” Peter said, still smiling. 


“I was on my way'to get a bottle at the bar.—’ 


. I began, when Soldier blew the room apart.. “Dan! 


Lydia! „Lets gol Into Pete’s car! Right now!. 


- Rest of you get in. tie limousine pening, it. Come 
` on. Now!” ts ' 


They jumped. lde was every itk the T 
leutnant. It was impossible not to obey the rasping” . 


commands; it was impossible not to be just a little 


frightened of the gaunt, resolute, hollowed-out’ 


face; it was impossible to believe” Soldier Gruen. “ 


. wept copiously conducting phonograph records. 
We drove up Madison Avenue to the bridge and ` 
north: on the expressway, a caravan of four cars: 


` Peter’s Volvo, Soldier’s rented limousine, and two “` 
cars jammed with people who wanted to’ see. á. 


wedding. ` The Yankees were out. of town, and, 
.when wè passed the stadium in the dusk with the . 
light bulbs saying 5:48,” it seemed to mé that 


getting married i in the late afternoon was a terrible `, . 


idea. I was in the front seat of Peter’s’car with 
Peter driving and Dan: and Lydia in the ‘back; - 
staring out of opposite windows like strangers - 


` sharing a cab. I ‘opened and passed the bottle of 


Scotch to stave off the depression that was about to 


` smother me, and| Peter sang in a sad afternoon: 


voice an exceedingly ribald ‘ballad. That went, in 


part, 


Sister Sue hes been Fad ian 


_ For the forty-seventh time. `, 
`. Brother Ralph has been deported 
Fora tanec, sadistic crime, 


The song and the Scotch buoyed me Aok die? 


wedding, which, in fact, was a + dot of fun, Soldier: i 


| ; 


i 


`~ 
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announced on the sidewalk that the whole thing 


was ä tragic mismatch and refused to have anything 
to do with the ceremony. He sulked in his car 
with the chauffeur. The JP noted the shape we 
were all in and made a speech on the solemnity 
of the occasion in a Jesus Saves baritone. I ac- 
companied him, whistling “Sister Sue has been 
aborted . . .” through my teeth, and Peter, of 
all people, broke up. Two of the young men lost 
interest and strayed out to a kind of sun porch to 
watch TV with the justice’s children. 

But later, driving downtown, we passed empty 
Yankee Stadium again, and the depression got so 
bad I had trouble breathing. Everybody was so 
bloody jolly, honking horns and singing, that good 
cheer fitted over my head and shoulders like a 
plastic bag. At the Starks’ hotel, when I said I was 
going to get on a train and go home, there were 
only polite protests. It was a wedding party, after 
all, and who needed that long face around? 


I cAME back to town early Tuesday and went 
directly to Gogarty’s to do the books and the steal- 
ing. Jimmy Gibbs, the head porter, told me that the 
phone had been ringing since five in the morning, 
and that I was to call Dan Stark at his hotel. I said 
I would when I had time and thanked Jimmy, and 
we both went to work. Less than an hour later, 
Jimmy came back to the bar and helped himself 
to a drink. We run a tight ship. He sipped it with 
his toothpick still in the corner of his mouth and 
said, ““Y’know R’aff, if I was you, Pd call that 
friend. He sound like he needed you.” 

“I don’t know if I should call him, Jimmy. He 
just got married the other day.” 

“Well, maybe he needs some help.” 

We both laughed, and I took a dime from the 


‘register and called Dan’s hotel. The operator rang 


his room ten, twelve times, and when Dan’s voice, 
drugged with sleep, answered, I was thoroughly 
embarrassed. “Dan? This is Ralph. Look, Pm 
sorry to wake you, but there were messages here —” 

“Kay, he said, a guarantee he was drunk. 
“Lissen. Come on over here, canya? I mean 
canya?” 

“Well, gee, Dan, no. I mean I’ve got —” 

“Peters here. Been here straight tarough. We 
got great news. Come on over, canya?” 

His voice had an unbecoming adolescent whine 
to it, and I was about to beg off when F saw Soldier 
Gruen at the front window, smiling a fawning, 
obscene smile designed to get him in before opening 
time. “PH be there in half an hour or so. Warm up 
the ice.” 

“Kay. Terrific,” Dan said. 

I hung up and went to the door, where with 
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great secret delight I told Soldier he would have 
to come back when the bartenders had arrived. 
He wove off down the street scattering pedestrians, 
but he was wearing a three-hundred-dollar suit, 
and would have no trouble with the police. 

When Lloyd, the early bartender, came in, I put 
on my coat and left, saying I’d be back in an hour. 
I walked to the hotel by way of a favorite block of 
mine. It’s a play street, closed to traffic at both 
ends, that serves as playground for an expensive 
elementary boys’ school. Recess was in full, scream- 
ing swing when I got to the middle of the block. 
Nuns howled for order and were splendidly ignored. 
I stopped to watch the kids play — actually, I 
wanted to pick one of them up and smell him, but 
I knew where that would get me — until one of 
the nuns started eyeing me, hard. She had spotted 
me for some kind of screwball, and since she was 
quité right at the time, I walked on down the block 
and around the corner to Dan’s hotel. 

The Starks lived in a good, second-level residence 
hotel on Park Avenue, where transients were scarce 
and all the help knew all the guests. When I asked 
for Dan’s room number, the desk clerk gave it to 
me with a look meant to make me feel like suet. 
I could feel the eyes of the idle bellhops on my back. 
The elevator woman got to her feet reluctantly and 
sauntered before me into the car. When we got to 
Dams floor, she said “Sixteen” exactly as a niece 
of mine says “Serves you right.” With all that 
for preface, contemplating the various outrages 
I might now confront, I siarted trembling as I 
walked down the corridor. Nothing we are taught 
to do anywhere prepares us for this kind of thing, 
I thought. Whoever is in charge of training, there 
is a hell of a gap in the curriculum. 

Dan’s door was ajar, so I rapped on it and 
pushed -it open in one gesture. The room was 
about what I had expected — thick with smoke 
and heavy with booze. A serving table on wheels 
was covered with steak remnants and ground-out 
cigarettes and empty ice buckets. There was a 
forest of empty Scotch bottles and dirty glasses in `a 
corner. Exactly in the center of the room, however, 
was a tray with a sparkling clean napkin on it, 
holding a full ice bucket, several clean glasses, and 
a brand-new bottle of Dewar’s. The room was no 
longer sordid. f . 

Seated in facing armchairs, surrounding the tray 
and looking up at me, were two of the best-groomed 
men I’ve ever seen. Both had just shaved and 
carefully combed their hair; both had put on clean 
shirts and shined their shoes. I felt positively 
slovenly in their company. They got to their feet 
as I came in, unsteadily to be sure, and taking their 
cues from one another, made my greeting lavish and 
courtly. “Let me get you a chair,” Dan said. “Oh, 
let me get you a chair! He hurled himself at 









E, 


` the straight chair before the desk. 


` e “Sit here,” he offered with a. wave. 
‘ help. Dan with the straight chair beforé he hurt 


‘the glasses and: the ice. 


` - ds afraid to come in.” 
. inquired politely, 








- head. 


‘already homesick for bars. 


` sides. 
women than-on men, and she had been crying for 
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“Wòrt do. 
` ¿Not good enough,” Peter said, dusting his armchair 
‘with a foulard ornament from his breast pocket. 


I. went to 


himself, but he would have none of my help. He 
placed the chair equidistant with the armchairs 
from the Scotch tray, turned it around, and strad- 
dled it. “Sit in my chair!” Dan begged. 
‘please sit in my chair!” I sat and Peter sat, adjusting 
the handkerchief in his breast pocket. ‘There was 
a- silence as we all three stared at the bottle and 


appearance of the room,” Dan cried. 
-At the same time, Peter 
“Have you had breakfast?” 
I said I took only coffee, and I had had that on the 


o train. “Splendid!” Peter said, and he knelt quickly, 
alertly; before. the tray. He plunked. ice into 
. glasses. “Not too early for you, is it,. Dan?” 


„“A pale one, perhaps.” 


“ Peter made mürdéroüš drinks for the three of us 
‘‘and* handed them around. 


I took a deep drink. 
“Where’s Lydia?” ial 


“Shes sleeping,” Dan said, pointing toward the 


“bedroom. 


“Poor thing’s exhausted,” Peter added. 


., “Of course she’s exhausted. page been crying | 
. nonstop for twenty-four hours.” 


“I can’t say I blame her for eines I said. 
“This can’t be her idea of a honeymoon: X 
‘Dan, raised his voice to be heard in the bedroom. 


“No. She’s crying *cause she can’t come with us.’ 


From the far room was an answering cry of pain. 
- I looked to Peter for some inkling. He shook his 


said, as though that explained eveyeune 

“What ward?” 

“Peter and I are going to the hospital to ey out 
as soon: as this bottle is empty,” Dan said. “Lydia 


‘wants to come, but she can’t.” Another wail from 


the far room. 

“She’d be in a different ward, anyway,” 
- “It’s Peter’s last trip. So I’m going in with him. 
Isn’t it, Peter?” - 


- Peter knelt and fixed three drinks in fresh glasses. ° 


“Booze wins,” he said, pouring three. monumental 
Scotches. 
rocked, and plunked back into his chair. “Jt was 
a grand party, and now it is over, that’s all. Pm 

-I miss my friends now.’ 

He was moved, but contained himself. Dan’s 
freshly barbered cheeks were awash with tears. ` 


„The bedroom door banged back, and Lydia ` 


stood.on ‘the ‘threshold, her fists clenched at ‘her 
-She ‘looked horrid.’ Booze is tougher on 


l twenty- T ‘hoa 


“Please, 


“Forgive, oh, forgive, the . 
“The maid. 


_ Close, in. fact. 


- Peter will never. go back, either. 


-Hill chapter of 7 


“She’d be in a different ward, anyway,” he 


‘He took one glass for himself, stood; ` 


“Ies just ‘not’ fairl? 


“You. can’t come to our ward, you can’t come | 
_ to our ward,” Dan chanted until Lydia stormed 
„back into. the bedroom, slamming the door. A 

When the: bottle was empty, I escorted the two 


men to the hospital and enrolled them. An attend- 


‘ant brought three manila. envelopes for our valu- 
When I said I wasn’t joining my friends, he ' 
shrugged as if to say, “I don’t know why not.” : 
Wise guy. I left!my charges, reeling and immacu- : 
late, at the door/of an elevator big as a cattle car. | 


ables. 





They were in marvelous spirits, Dan because he © 
was off on a new adventure and Peter because this: 


time he had company. 


I see Dau Stark regularly. 
‘He is still married to Lydia, which 
means he most probably always will be. 


which ‘he abhorred, and the fourth day, when 
withdrawal is severe enough to make one halluci-. -. 


nate. . He-will never go: back.” 


as he was coming cut of a cleanér’s shop on East 


Forty-fourth Street and, took. him around, the 


corner to Costello” s. We sat in a booth, not at “the 


- bar, sò- Peter could order coffee. He asked after the 


people and places he had known, and I told him. 


He was like a boy on a troopship who has found: 
The proprietor of the | 


somebody. from! home. 
cleaning shop around the corner was in the Murray 


drink ‘tea and’ talk, he was that lonely. 


“Will we be seeing you uptown again, do you : 


think?” I asked | My speech was’ slurred, although 





I had had onlyja couple of drinks, Peter’s utter, ' 


alien sobriety. made me. self-conscious, and I had 
trouble with my, tongue. . ' 
“No,” he said. 
“Booze wins?”? 


“Sooner or later, one ‘way or another, it can, `’ 
ruin the best,” Péter said. He slid out of the booth - 
and stood. “I’ve got to get along now. The thirst 


is on- me, and I?ve got to get out of here.” 


` We shook hands and made vague promises -to | 
get together somehow, and Peter turned to go. 
` His raincoat was draped over his right arm exactly 
as a rdincoat should be draped; his left hand was in - 
his trouser pocket, -the flare of the caught-up jacket . 


precisely’ correct. An immensély stylish man. with 


casual grace to his step and all the warmth and 


wit in the world in his face. A marvelous-looking 
man. As sometimes happens when a strange and 
beautiful woman passes, I was hooked by a sudden 





` and irrational sadness. He was a complete stranger, 
_ and I would neyer know him. 


t 
i 
i 
| 


“It's, not ae she shrieked. ` 


‘We’ve become quite ` 


He didn’t . 
enjoy his hospital cure because of the needles, ., 


I ran into him, 


A. Peter stopped in every aar to ` 





vv. 


va 





by Owen Gingerich 


Dr. Gingerich is an astrophysicist and kistcrian of 
astronomy at the Smithsonian Astrophysical Ob- 
servatory in Cambridge, Massachuselis. Among 
his responsibilities is the task of directing the 
Central Bureau for Astronomical Telegrams, the 
world clearinghouse for comels, sponsored by the 
International Astronomical Union. From this 
vantage point he kept a day-to-day wa'ch on the 
progress of the Great Comet of 1965. 
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THE GREAT COMET 
OF 1965 | 


O, ALL the memorable comets that have excited 
astronomers and stirred men’s imaginations, not 
one had more impact on our concepts of the uni- 
verse than the Great Comet of 1577. Discovered in 
November of that year, the comet stood like a 
bent red flame in the western sky just after sunset. 
The celebrated Danish astronomer Tycho Brahe 
was among the early observers: he caught sight of 
the brilliant nucleus while he was fishing, even 
before the sun had set. As darkness fell, a splendid 
twenty-two-degree tail revealed itself. T'vcho’s 
precise observations over the ten-week span before 
the comet faded away were to deal the deathblow 
to ancient cosmogonies and pave the way for 
modern astronomy. 

In the sixteenth century nearly everyone ac- 
cepted Aristotle’s idea that comets were meteoro- 
logical phenomena, fiery condensations in the 
upper atmosphere. Or, if not that, they were burn- 
ing impurities on the lower fringe of the celestial 
ether, far below the orbit of the moon. In 1577 
most astronomers still subscribed to the ancient 
belief that the moon and planets were carried 
around the earth on concentric shells of purest 
ether. Tycho, by comparing his careful measure- 
ments of the comet’s position with data from dis-- 
tant observers, proved that it sped through space 
far beyond the moon. The Comet of 1577 com- 
pletely shattered the immutable crystalline spheres, 
thereby contributing to the breakdown of Aris- 
totelian physics and the acceptance of the Coper- 
nican system. 

But the most renowned and most thoroughly 
studied of all comets is the one associated with 
Edmund Halley. It was the first to have a periodic 
orbit assigned, thus securing for comets their place 
as members of the solar system. Halley had matched 
the Comet of 1682, which he had observed, with 
those of 1531 and 1607. Assuming these to be 
different appearances of the same celestial object, 
he predicted another return in 1758. Although he 
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` was ‘ridiculed for setting the date Pead bE 
expected lifetime, the comet indeed returned; and, 


Halley’ s name has been linked with it ever since, . 
On its latest return, in 1910, Halley’s comet put -- 
` day, September- 19, the communications center at - 


“on a magnificent display, reaching its. climax 


several weeks after perihelion passage in mid-April. 


M . During the early part.of May-it increased until 
- the brilliance of its. head equaled the brightest stars ` 

` and its tail extended sixty degrees across the- sky. 
Later in May, the earth grazed the edge of the tail. 





- relayed fos Tokyo to my office at. tthe Srifthsonian.. 


Astrophysical Observatory.. Here the name “Comet i 
Tkeya-Seki’’. was ‘officially assigned, as. well-as the 
astronomical designation 1965 f. . Throughout: that: 


Smithsonian alerted observatories. and astronom- 


` ical groups all over the world — Flagstaff, Rio de- 
. Janeiro, Johannesburg, Prague, Peking, Canberra’. > 
` — in all, more than 120.: Included'were the twelve .. ~ 


D astrophysiċal observing ‘stations of the Smithsonian 


. The thin. vacuous tail caused no observable effect: 
_on earth, except for such. human aberrations as., 


the spirited sale of asbestos ` suits. That no terres- 


© trial consequences wêre detected is not surprising’ 


when. we learn that 2000. cubic miles of the tail 
contained less material than a single cubic inch of 


' -ordinary air. 


E L pRiIzEs~were offered’ for cometary’ distinctions, 
i ‘then - last’ year’s Comet Ikeya-Seki. would: win:a . 


‘medal-as the most photographed of all time, and it 


As it swung around the 
‘sun, its brilliancy- outshone that of the full moon, 
and, within ten days its tail extended almost as far 
as the distance from the earth to the sun. The 


’ behavior of the comet was neatly explained by the 


“dirty snowball” theory. According to this widely 
~ accepted picture, a comet’s nucleus isa huge block 
of frozen’ gases generously sprinkled with dark 
-earthy materials. Occasionally . the gravitational 


. serving, stations were only approximate ‘ 


Observatory, Whose specially designed satellite- 


_tracking cameras are ideal for comet photography. 
‘Within hours a confirmation of Ikeya-Seki arrived 


from ‘the Woomera, Australia, station. Per. 
By Tuesday afternoon, half a dozen approximate 
positions were jin hand, more than’ enough for us 
to try for a crude preliminary solution of the comet’s 
orbit.’ Unfortunately, the positions from the ob- 
‘eyeball? ° 
measurements lobtained by. laying the, film onto a. 


‘standard star | chart with marked coordinates: 


Furthermore, the observatory’s Computer program _ l 


’ hac not been fully: checked ‘out. When the rough 


` might win again for the range’ of astrophysical ~. 
. “ observations carried out. 


-observations ‘were used in different combinations, ` 


the computer produced two orbits in wild disagree- . 
ment. ‘Nevertheless, Professor Fred L.. Whipple, > 
director of the|Smithsonian’ Astrophysical Observa-: - 


tory and author of the “dirty snowball” ‘comet 


` theory, noted that the second of the preliminary ` 


orbits. -closely | resembled the - path of a famous. os 


_ family of sun-grazing comets. The agreement was 


attraction of nearby passing stars can perturb a. 


. comet from its cosmic deep freeze in the distant 
, fringes of the’ planetary. system beyond ‘Neptune; 


_| the comet then can penetrate the inner circles of 


- the. solar ‘system, where it develops | a shining na 
` stretched 200| 


’ gaseous. shroud as its-sürface vaporizes under the 
sun’s warming rays. Hence, the closer a comet 


a ‘approaches the sun, the more'it vaporizes and the 

-larger-and” brighter it becomes. 
:' passed unusually close to the. sun, becoming pos- ° 
+. sibly the; brightest. comet of the century; the 


resulting tdil-was the fourth longest éver recorded. 
“Today I look back with a wry smile to the Sunday. 


. morning last September when I decoded the tele- 


gram bringing the first’ word of thé new comet. 
Early that morning in Benten Jima, Japan, a 
. youthful comet hunter, Kaoru Ikeya,- had dis- 


` thé first hint of. the excitement that was to come, -` 


Comet Ikeya-Seki ` 


toc close to be! coincidence, he reasoned; and there- 
fore the second solution must be correct..' ` 
Professor wW hipple’s astute suggestion provided 


Several’ of the previous sun-grazers had'.been ` 


spectacular objects. . Notable among them was the Ree 
of 1843, whose seventy-degree tail . ` 


Great Comet! 
million miles into space, setting ‘an 
all-time record, ‘and whose brilliance induced the 


-citizenry of iCambridge to build a fifteen:inch < 


telescope: for Harvard equal to the largest in the 
world. And ithe ‘second comet of, 1882 achieved 
such brilliancy as it rounded the sun that it could 
be seeni in‘broad daylight with. the, naked eye. . | 
In the few days following the, first computer - 


` solutions three” ‘precise’? positions were reported to. | 


the Central Telegram Bureau, one from Stéward. 


: Observatory iin Tucson, Arizona, and two from 


covered a fuzzy glow not ‘charied oni his.sky maps. ` 


At the same time, another young ‘amateur’ 250 
..miles away, Tsutomu Seki, had independently, de- 
- tected ‘the new celestial visitor. _Both men had. 
‘used simple, homemade télescopes. ` for their qis- 
covery, and both had sent'urgent messages of their 
’ find to. the’ Tokyo Astronomical Observatory. 


N 


News -of the comets appearance was quickly . 


the Skalnate !Pleso Observatory in ‚Czechoslovakia. 


“When these new positions were fed.by themselves 


into the: ‘computer, the result indicated an ordinary 
comet, and not a sun-grazer at’ all. ‘But our pro- 
grammers noticed tha: something was seriously 
wrong. When. positions from the satellite-tracking 


cameras were included in the calculations, the, =’ 
` ¿computer gave different Answers. i 
was the interesting possibility that comes Tkeya~" a 


i 


‘Among them a 


E 





“u 


; ` accurate positions - from veteran comet observer’ 
. Elizabeth Roemer at the Flagstaff, Arizona;.s 


, -observations had been faulty, and with it 
` tion; the others fell into place. ré 
"was accelerating along a course. that would carry . 


 Ikeya-Seki would become a brilliant. object: 


+ 


sc Seki might die’ by ire, phinging aineetly i: into “the 
'. they ‘could “glimpse the comet shining ‘with - the 
brilliance of the full moon. 


sun. z 
. Then, aada: the - mystery vanished: | -Sik 







Comet Th 


it within.a solar radius of the sun’s surface. And 
since a comet’s brightness depends on its closeness 
to the sun, there was every indication that Comet 





‘Armed with predictions of Comet Ik 
sun- grazing path, the Smithsonian staff ‘şet ut to 
forewarn space scientists and radio ‘astronomers 


whose attention does not normally’ encompass. 
‘comets. 


We called a press. conference to describe 


‘side. 






worlds: 


p n e ee AME CREAT comer oF 1965" 


oe N aa ie 3 : zia 
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holditig up ee eee to block out the ihs 


Hazy,- milky’: skies 
blocked the naked-eye view for observers in the 
à; United States and much of the rest of the 
‘even in New England, however, telescopes 
revealed the comet with a sharp edge’ facing the 
sun and the beginnings of a fuzzy-tail.on thé other 
‘Professional astronomers were excited by. the 
opportunity to photograph the object at high ndon. 


For the first time, the daylight. brilliance: of a 


the magnificent view hoped for as the cometswung. 


“around. perihelion, its nearest approach to the sun. 


First discovered in the morning sky, the comet 


hours on October. 21. If a tail of this comet were to 


appear in the evening, it would’ sweep across the 


‘western sky after sunset‘on that evening. After- 
ward it-would reappear in the morning twilight. 
Such a prediction was hazardous; bécause although 
the comet’s trajectory was well established... its 
brightness and tail length resisted astronomical 


` 7 swould cross into the evening’ sky for only a.few ` 


forecasting since no one knew just how much mate- - 


rial would: be activated as it sped past the-sun.. 
~ Had we é¢xamined more carefully. the. historical 


ecards of Comet 1882 II, we might have been ~ 


more.cautious in telling the public ‘to look for the 
tail of Comet Ikeya-Seki sweeping across -the 
western sky after sunset on October 21. Each new 
observation of the 1965 comet confirmed that. it 


- was a virtual twin of the Great Comet of 1882; thus, 


‘ by looking at the observations from the last century, 
. -Wwe should have guessed that the comet’s enormous 


velocity, as it rounded the sun —.one million miles 


puter’s brightness predictions showed: that-Comet 


ta Ikéya-Seki would be visible in fal a within 


a few degrees of the:sun!- 


Axo thus it happened that. A of. s “bë 
gh observers in the eastern ‘United States maintained a, 
- cold and fruitless search in the early morning hours. . 


of October 21. Thousands of others, especially in 


`. the American Southwest, had the view of a lifetime 
a bright comet with its short silvery tail visible- 
Simply -by ` 


next ‘to the sun in broad daylight.. 
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comet permitted analysis from solar coronagraphs. 
Airborné and rocket-borne ultraviolet detectors 
examined” features. ‘never beforé studied in comets. 

The spectrum observations ended eight decades 
of controversy. In most comets, the reflected 
spectrum of sunlight is seen, combined with the 
more’ interesting. bright molecular spectrum from 
carbon and carbon compounds. ` The molecules 
are excited by the ultraviolet light’ from the sun, 
and glow in much the same way that certain 
minerals fluoresce under an ultraviolet lamp.. But 
back in. 1882, when spectroscopy was in its infancy, 


“the great sun- grazing comet yielded an entirely 


different spectrum. Scientists at the Dunecht_ 
Observatory in Scotland thought they saw-emission 
lines from metal atoms such as iron, titanium, or 
calcium, but’a similar spectrum was never found 
in subséquent comets. . Some observers éxprèşsed 
their disbelief in this unique record. is 
Astronomers did not get another chance . to. 
examine a comet so close to the sun until October | 
20, 1965. On that’ morning at the` Radcliffe 
Observatory i in South Africa, Dr. A. D. Thackeray . 


` obtained spectrograms’ of thé ‘nucleus of Comet 


Ikeya-Seki, then only 8 million miles from the sun.. 
These showed bright lines of both iron and calcium. 
The telegraphic announcement, again relayed by 


` the Central Bureau, set other spectroscopists into’ 


action. Within. days,. there were reports of nickel, 


chromium, sodium, and copper. 


_* per hour — would dissipate the tail so, widély that | l 
it could not be seen in the dark sky.. On-the- other 
"hand, we hardly dared publicize what the com- 


\ 


Though fully expected from a theoretical one 
of view, these observations confirmed that the 
impurities in comets had a chemical composition 
similar to that of meteors. The connection is not. 
fortuitous; for many years astronomers recognized 
that-those ephemeral streaks of light in the night 
sky, the meteors, were fragile cometary debris. 


‘plunging :through the earth’s atmosphere: As‘ the 


gases, boil out. of a cometary. nucleus, myriads’ of 
dirty, dusty fragments are, lost in. space. In‘time, 


-they can be distributed .throughout a ‘comet’s 


+ 


entire orbit, -and if ‘that path comes close to: the 
earth’s own trajectory, a, meteor~shower: results, 

The Leonid meteors -are a splendid example 
of “falling stars” closely related to a comet.’ A 
meteor “swarm follows close to Comet Tempel- 
Tuttle. ~ Every. thirty-three years, ‘as the comet 


- a period: of a few hours. 
-Leonids . ‘provided a ‘sparse - show compared with 

' the hundreds ‘of thousands seen in 1833 and 1866. 

s + In’ 1899, astronomers. predicted yet another fire- 
"+ works spectacular. -The prognostication proved to. 
be a great fiasco, for gravitational attraction from 


nears the earth’s orbit, a- particulafly good display 


‘of Leonids appears around November -16. The 


recovery of this same comet in-1965 was followed _ . 


- by a November shower in which hundreds ‘of: 


brilliant meteors flashed through the sky within 
Nonetheless, the 1965 


the.-planet Jupiter had slightly shifted the orbit of - 


. the comet and its associated meteor swarm. ‘Ever ` 
` sincé, astronomers have been wary of. alerting: - 
‘the public to meteors or comets. 


-Our enthusiasm 
in: predicting the greatness of Comet. Ikeya- -Seki on 


- October 21 was indeed risky. `! . 
Nevertheless, the daylight apparition of Comet 
.. _Ikeya-Seki was but a prelude to a more spectacular’ 

- show.’ Its surface thoroughly heated by its passage _ 

‘+ through the solar corona,. the comet developed a 

; “surrounding coma of gas and dust some thousands 

z of miles-in diameter as it-left the sun: As it slowéd 


its. course and receded from the’ hearth- of our. 
planetary system, the solar wind drove particles 


gE 
- from that coma into. a long stream preceding the 


comet. 


As soon as Comet Ikeya- -Seki could once again, 


>. be seen in the’ early. morning sky, its long twisted 
. tail caused a sensation. 
` searchlight beam above the eastern. horizon, the 


Standing like a wispy 


tail could be traced forat least twenty-five degrees. 


`. laid an egg marked. with a comet.’ 


” Its maximum length. corresponded to 70- million ` 


miles, ranking it as, the fourth longest ever re‘, 
corded. Only the great comets of 1843, 1680,.and > 


'‘: 1811 had tails stretching farther. through space: 


(Quite a few comets have spanned greater arcs of, 


` the sky because they were much closer to the earth. > 
-Their actual lengths in space could not compare: 
. with that of the Great Comet of 1965.) At its 


peak brightness, Comet Ikeya-Séki was about equal. 
to the sun-grazers, of 1843 and 1882. Even after it 


‘receded from the sun, its nucleus shone’ brilliantly, 


through’ the morning twilight. By all accounts, 
Comet Ikeya-Seki* compared favorably with’ the 
great comets of the past. Those portentous sights, 


3 compared ,to giant swords by many a bygone 


observer, had little competition from city lights, 


‘Comet Ikeya-Seki surprised most. astronomers by 


. developing a strikingly brilliant tail.on its outward 
` path from the sun, especially. when compared with 


the poor.: ‘show on its, incoming trajectory. Had 


M they looked in Book IIÍ. of Newton’s Principia, 


however, they would have seen. anothér sun- 


grazing‘ comet neatly. diagrammed with\a short, 
‘stubby tail before perihelion passage. and the great. 
flowing streamlike , tail afterward. _Newios spent . 


A 
’ 


- 


many pages describing that’ Great! Comet ‘of 1680. 


Especially interesting to. American readers is the, 
generous. sprinkling of observations reported from 
New England and “ 


intérested in the comet. From the Massachusetts 
pulpit of Increase Mather camé the warning, 


As for the SIGN in Heaven now appzaring, what. 
Calamityes may be portended thereby? . As 


Vespasian the Emperour, when- There .was a long “hairy.” s 


Comet seen, he did but deride at it, and make a Joke of ~ 
it, saying, That it- concerned the Parthians that wore 
long hair, and not him, who was bald: but within a ~ 
Year, Vespasian himself (and not the Parthian). dyed. 
There is no doubt to be’made of it,. but that God by this. 
Blazing-star is speaking to other Places, and not to New 
England onely. And_ it may be, He is declaring to 
the generation of hairy Scalps, who goon still in their 
Trespasses, that the day of Calamity i is at hand. 


Superstitions concerning comets ‘reached their 


highest development and received their cna) Cie : 


attacks at this time. For -centuries comets had > 


been considered fearsome omens of -bloody catas- 
trophe, and Increase Mather must have been ~ 


among the great -majority. who considered the 
Comet : of 1680 as a symbol. fraught with dark 
meanings. The. terrors of the superstitious were 
compounded ‘when a report came that-a hen had 


circulated in’ France and Germany with wood | 

blocks of the comets the hen,.and the egg: Even‘ 

the French Academy of Sciences felt obliged: to 

comment: ` oh Ve E , 

f Last Monday'night, about eight o Ck a en which 
had never before laid an egg, after ‘having cackled ‘in 
‘an extraordinarily loud manner, laid an egg of an un~ 
common size. It was not marked with a comet as many 
have believed, but with several | Stars as our egram 5 
indicates. i 


-Irna füřther analysis of this comet, Newton’s ' 
Principia ‘reported that a-rémarkable comet had 


appeared four times at equal intervals of 575 years-:, 


beginning with the month ‘of September in the 
year Julius Caesar was killed. Newton and his 


colleague Halley believed. that the Great Comet of - 


~ smog, and horizon-blocking apartment buildings... 


i sun-grazers? 


An 


1680 had been the game one as seen in 1106, 531, 
and in 44 B.c. This conclusion.was in fact false, . 


and-the Great Comet of- 1680- had a much longer 


period. -Within a.few years, however, Halley ,cor- 
rectly analyzed- -the. periodicity of the. famous comet 
that now bears-his name. ° - 

Is Comet Ikeya-Seki periodic. like Halley’ p w 
so, can it be identified with any of the previous 
~The: resemblance `of Comet. Ikéya~_ 
Seki to Comet 1882 II has led raany pecple to sup- 
pose. that these objects were identical. The orbits 


of Mts è so gE ng 


a 


‘at the. river Patuxent, near 2 
. Hunting: Creek, zin Maryland, in tie: confines ` of E 
Virginia.” ` aa 


_In the'new world not only - astronomers were / 


Pamphlets were | 


’ 
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i of both. of ee coineis eee the bi of aay 


, elongated. ellipses, extending: away- from the sun 
in, virtually identical directions. ‘Nevertheless, even, 
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i has predicted hes aut demie, of Comet Tke in 


the earliest orbit calculations scuttled the -pos-. ~ 
3 sibility that the’ comets were ‘one’ and the- same; - l 


- since. at least several. hundred years must. have - 


+ passed” since Comet Ikeya- Seki made .a previous 
“appearance in the inner realms of the solar system. 


‘On the other hand, it is unlikely. that Comet, | 
kee Comet 1882 II, and a half dozen oth- - 
` ers would -share the same ‘celestial traffic pattern. . 


and remain unrelated, The only | reasonable ex-. 
. planation is to, suppose that some. single, giant 


., comet must have. fissioned into many parts hun- 


4 


` dreds of years ago. . í 
Indeed, the Great Comet of 1882 did just that. 


“Before ` perihelion - passage, it showed a single 


‘the last. decade’ of this century. - By calculating. 
backward i in time, he has concluded that it. might. 
once have been a brilliant object. Its three-and-a- 
third-year period would bring a close, approach to 
‘the earth every third revolution, so that‘a spectàcu- 
lar comet might appear in the records ‘at tèn- -year l 
intervals. In| the - centuries before .-Christ; ` the - 
Chinese - and Babylonian’ records‘ show remarkable ` 
agreement, but the- register is’ too sketchy, and’ so ` 
far, Comet Encke’s appearances in antiquity have 
‘not been idéntified.. 

In addition to “Encke there are nearly 100 


< comets whose periods are jess than 200 years. Like . 


nucleus; a few weeks. afterward, astronomers de- > 


tected four parts, which gradually. separated: along 
=the line of the orbit. 


955 years. Consequently, this comet will return as 
four great comets, about.a century apart. 


-It was, therefore, not at all unexpected when the - 


~ Central Bureau was able to relay the message .on 


‘November 5 that Comet: Ikeya-Seki ‘had likewise- 


broken into pieces. The first, report suggested the 


The periods for the. indi-” 
” vidual pieces are calculated as’ 671, 772, 875; and. 


Comet Encke; they face a slow death, giving up“. 
. more of their substance on each perihelion passage: 

On an astronomical time scale, the solar systeig’s, 
corps of short-period comets would be- rapidly ` 
depleted if a fresh supply were unavailable. On | 
the other-hand, there is apparently an unlimited - 
‘ abundance: of long- period comets that spend most 


of their lifetime far beyond the planetary system. 


possibility. of three fragments, but later observers `- 


first_observéd .two weeks after perihelion passage, 


. the’ breakup- was- probably caused’ by unequal 
z heating of the icy comet as it nearéd'the sun. . y 

. If the Great Comet of 1965 was itself merely a` 
“fragment, what a superb sight, the original sun- 


~ were able to- pinpoint only two. One. of-these was _ 
_-almost starlike, the other fuzzy and diffuse. Though’ 


Astronomers now envision an extensive cloud of. 
- hundreds. of thousands of comets encircling the sun 
at. distances well beyond Pluto. Originally there 
may only’ have been a.ring of cometary material 
lying in the same plane as the earth’s orbit — the 
leftover flotsam from the solar system’s primordial* 
times.! Perhaps the density of material was insuffi-. 
cient to coalesce into planetary objects, or perhaps ' 
at those great distances from the sun the snowballs ; 
were too cold to stick together easily. 

Gravitational attractions from passing. stars fares 


_ sumably threw many of the comets out of -their . 


grazer must have been. Appearances of comets with ` 


' known orbits total 870, beginning with Halley’s.in 
-240 B.C., but-the earliest known sun-grazer of this 


~ family i is. ihe Comet of 1668. In medieval chronicles’ 


-and Chinese annals, and on cuneiform tablets, 


- hundreds-of other comets have been recorded, but, 


_the observations are inadequate for orbit deter- 
saminations.” 


. Undoubtedly, ‘that original superspec- . 


*tacular sun-grazer. was observed, but whether- it . 


_was.recorded. and whether such récords can be~ 
-found and interpreted- are at present unanswerable: 


‘ questions. 


_. A similar. search ‘of historical records, which | 
.. holds. more promise of success, is now ‘under way | 
< at the Smithsonian Astrophysical Observatory. ‘The 


ca ‘comet with the shortest known period, Encke, 
2s eycleés ” around: the sun every three and a third 


‘years. 


sun further ‘erodes Comet Encke. The size of its 


- snowball has never been directly -observed, but a: 
ae: shrewd. guess based on. the: -known excrescence of 

`» gaseous material -places it in the* order of a few’ - 
miles. ee ee, ahead, Professor Wipe : 


Inexorably, each close approach , to. the’ 


original | orbits into. the present cometary. cloud. 
These gravitational . perturbations still’ continue, ' 
and a few comets from the cloud reach’ the earth’s 
orbit every. year. Their appearances are entirely. 
unexpected, and. their discoveries aré fair game. ' 
for professional and: amateur alike. But since most 
professional- astronomers: are busily engaged in 
more reliable pursuits, ‘persistent amateurs manage 
to catch the majority of bright long-period comets, . 
Devotees such as Ikeya and Seki’ have spent’ 
literally hundreds of hours sweeping the sky with > 
‘their telescopes in the hope of catching ‘a small ` 
nebulous wisp that might be.a new comet. The- 
great sun-grazer was the third: cometary find för 
each man, Within a week of its discovery, à 
British schoolteacher, G. E. D. Alcock, also fongd 
a new. comet —'his fourth. ‘Alcock started” his 


T comet- -finding ‘careér in 1959 -by ` i ng: | tdo 


néw comets within a few days., . 
‘How does an amateur, or a Dioki: recog- 


_ nize a-néw comet when he finds orie? Most new- 


OL 


-found-comets are’ as’ diffuse | and. formless as: a 
squashed . ‘star, completely devoid of any tail. In 
this mepe they dee 2 hundreds of faint nebulae 
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` other compensations.’ 


N A] 


that speckle the sky, with this difference: nebulae. 


are fixëd, but a comet will inevitably move. .Con- 


sequently, a.second observation made a few hours’. 
later will generally reveal a motion if the nebulous . 
However, most comet: 
. hunters compare the position..of their suspected 
" - comet with a ský. map that charts. faint nebulae > 


wisp is indeed a comet. 


and clusters. ‘Then the discovery’is quickly re- 
ported to a nearby observatory or directly to the 
Central Bureau. - 

. Today the chief reward for a comet find lies i in 
the tradition of attaching the discoverer’s name 
to the object, but in times past there have been 
Jan’ Louis Pons, who dis- 
covered thirty-seven’ comets during the first quarter 


of the nineteenth century, rose from observatory ` 
doorkeeper to observatory director largely as a 


result of his international reputation .for comet 
finding. And the Tennessee astronomer E. E. 
Barnard paid for his Nashville. house with cash 


awards. offered by a wealthy patron of astronomy. 











K 


for’ comet discoveries in the 1880s, 


Barnard has 
recorded .a remarkable incident relating to the 
great sun-grazing comet of 1882: 


_ My thoughts must have run strongly on comets during 
that time, for one night when thoroughly worn out I 
set my alarm clock and Jay down for a short sleep. 
Possibly it was the noise of the clock that set my wits to 
work, or perhaps it was the presence of that wonderful 
comet which was then. gracing the. morning ‘skies, or . 
perhaps, it was the worry over the mortgage in the hopes 
of finding another cometor two to wipe it out. Whatever 
the cause, I had a most wonderful dream. I thought I _ 

“was looking at the sky which was filled with comets, 
long-tailed and short-tailed and with no tails at all. It 

> was a marvelous sight, and I had just begun to gather 

-in the crop when the alarm clock: went off and the 
blessed vision of comets vanished.- I took my telescope 
out in the yard and began sweeping the heavens to the . 

_ southwest of the Great: Comet in the search for comets. 

. Presently I ran upon a very cometary-looking object 
where there was ‘no’ known nebula. Looking more’ 
carefully I saw several others in the field of view. Mov- 

ing the-telescope about I found that there must have 
been ten or fifteen comets at this point within the space _ 

. of a few degrees. Before dawn killed them out I located. 
six or eight of them. 


Uridoubtedly Barnard’s observations referred to 
`. ephemeral fragments disrupted from the . Comet 
1882 II then in view. 


A great majority of the comets saihi the 
‘earth’s orbit go back to the vast comet cloud; never 
to be idéntified again. Occasionally, however, a 


‘comet swings so close to the great planet Jupiter 
-. that its orbit is bent, and it is “captured”? into a 


much shorter period. A “Jupiter capture” has 


~ never been directly observed, because. most comets 


are still too faint when they reach Tepe s orbit. 


. tablished by -a computer. investigation. 









Nevertheless, ‘about. a year ago, astronomers came 


almost as close as-they ever will to witnessing the ° ` 


aftermath of this remarkable phenomenon. > 

In January, 1965, the press reported the dis- 
covery of two new comets by the Chinese, a rather ` 
unexpected claim inasmuch as it has, been cen-- 
turies since the Chinese discovered even one comet, 
not-to mention two: To everyone’s astonishment a 
pair of telegrams eventually reached our Central- - 
Bureau via England, confirming the existence of 
the ‘objects. 
aged. to flout the centuries-old tradition of naming 
comets after their discoverer. In the absence of 
the discoverer’s name, our bureau assigned to both’ 
comets the label Tsuchinshan, which. translated 
means “‘Purple Mountain Observatcry.” . a 

Tsuchinshan 1-and Tsuchinshan 2 have re- 
markably similar orbits, whose greatest distances 
from the sun fall near the orbit of Jupiter. As 
these faint comets swung around that distant point 
in 1961, Jupiter was passing in close proximity. 
Quite possibly .the gravitational attraction from 
Jupiter secured the capture of a long-period comet 
in that year, simultaneously -disrupting it into the 
two T’suchinshan. fragments. 
likely that the capture occurred at a soméwhat 
earlier pass, a point that will eventually be es-. 
In any. 
event, the observation of a comet pair with such a. 
close approach to Jupiter is without precedence 
in the annals of comet history. - 

-The complete roster of comets for 1965 included 
not only the Tsuchinshan pair, Comet Alcock, 
and the once-in-thirty-three-years visit of Tempel- 


Tuttle, but the recoveries of four other faint. ` 


periodic comets .and another new one, Comet 
Klemola, which was accidently picked up during. 


a search -for faint satellites of Saturn. Of this rich . 


harvest; Comet Ikeya-Seki received more attention . 
than all the others combined. Day. after day, the ~ 
‘Smithsonian observing stations around the, world 
kept a continual photographic watch as the long 
twisted tail developed and faded. These thou- 


- sands of frames — an all-time pictorial record — 


may eventually be combined in a film to illustrate, 


_in motion the details of cometary tail formation. 


By now the Great Comet of 1965 has faded: be- 
yond the ‘range of either Ikeya’s or Seki’s small 


telescope, and has'apparently vanished from the -` — 
. larger’ instruments of professional astronomers as. - 


well. Perhaps in a millennium hence an unsus- . 
pecting amateur, never imagining ‘that he has- 
caught a sun-grazer, will find it on its next return. 

“When discovered, the comet. was only a white 
spot in the moonlit sky;’’? Seki recently: wrote. to us. 
“I did not even dream that it would later come so 
close to the sun and become so famous.” 


At the same time,’ the Chinese. mian-.- ~~ 


However, it is more - 
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‘The ATLANTIC’s ‘door is always open to promising new writers, and twice a a POETS 
` year pages are set aside for poels who have come to deserve a hearing. This Cc) 


`. spring’s Young Poets section introduces five fresh talents to ATLANTIC readers. ‘ 





A WEAVER OF CARPETS ~ 
ny SAM TOPEROFF 


3 


The 3 i P so. 


eternal ; tapestries were much in de- l _ And now 
‘truth of my father’s mand throughout the © > when I, the Mas- 
words I have come to know: ~- kingdom. Un- ` ` ter, drop a border stitch 
` The Piety of Imperfection is the | like the : or two, they chide, “No. longer 
greatest burden of all.” ` dolts ae certain, eh Mahmoud? 
I, Mahmoud, have . . _ who hid The A. * No arrogance F 
found it 3; Sacred Error in. . -. ” to show us ` 
so. Ae the border or in the -. any- 
When . . Arabesque (brave souls!), I } more?” 
I was a young . i left ragged the very They think 
. man at my craft, Im- C cheetah’s claw . a I’ve fallen into 
perfection was the seed . that should line and left my Pridé in 
_ of all my art. Allah alone could i have a corner place, They do not know 
form a perfect thing, so, 7 curled k Mahmoud. Each evening 
_as all must do, in my ~ ` around the I weave a flower pat- 
carpets > l Caliph’s daughter. tern, a Holy` ` 
i I _ InlimitationI found . `` Car- ' 
l wove the source of strength ; . . anda pet, which _ 
The Sacred Error > . ` liberal fee as’ well, _ `I shall leave to 
which more than satisfied while-my rep- . the Mosque at Ardebil. 
the letter of His Holy Law, but - utation It shall be flawless! Quite 
, with experience I wove a central flaw grew. - perfect! My father’s words are 
. which, somehow, all but pleased. © -> But the : ~ hidden in the cartouche, 
‘those very holy eyes TE critics couldn’t - - for I am, first,: 
‘itset about to. "be pleased. .At first +) a weaver’ 
tease. — < -o they cried, “How brazen‘is: >- ,. of car- 
My i this Mahmoud to flaunt his Frailty _ pets. z 
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each day, the dazzling, washed’ figures $ 
-‘round a bed like gardeners plotting ~ 
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THE SANATORIUM, 


LE GRAU- DU- ROL 


BY - DAVID CHESHIRE ` i = 


The white beds placed out, neatly, in the sun; _ 
the delicate, antiseptic scrape of the surf 

over the beach, the taut shell. T had ‘come 

(riot as a patient, I thought) with enough 
health to see me through. But watching, 


- some vegetable cure for their sick as ` 


I walked, not spotlessly, over their sand, 
I saw why they came here, a place 
unplagued by uncertainties. This land, 
held for the sea to be by, and to face 
the sun, has nowhere else to go, . 


mo-hill to clamber and squint from and 


no inland jagged motions but one slow 
coil of waves in clocks of sand. - 


Less Adconoualy, nearby, some trippers aes 


. unhealing, miserable, secure, 


and oil a leathery arm or two, or gaze 

blankly at that scintillating shore. 

None stroll this far. My traveling eye, though, : sees’ 
that those trust the white amplitude of years 

to swell recovery into a cure, while these 


= bodies on vacation roll each half’ hour, stare 


and squirm to ease'their burning thighs, 


_yet coax no bright events out of the sea; 
ignoring the sick men with sun-filled eyes | 


who quietly, grain by grain, build ecstasy, 
and in me too, stale podls of sickness, sipped 


` and diagnosed at last, come clean, break free — 


I stand and watch my quick, dead footprints sift, 
„unhurried as an hourglass, to the” sea. ? 





- ALL-NIGHT DINER ' 
sy JACK FLAVIN | 
I’m going to teach my owl to sing in Presbyterian.” 
I think it’s fine — it’s perfectly all right 


the. way he,hoos the country kids to sleep. a 
What really bothers me is how he spends his nights. 


` Am I to go.on harboring 


a criminal, a dunce, a common thief? E 
No, no! I’m nota keeper of assassins. — 
I'll simply teach the bird to sing. 


The lessons must begin at once. 


THE STATUE OF EVE 
sy MICHAEL WOLFE 


_ Slim as a rib, out of the public grass, 

` -In this dying October garden: 
Where both I and my brother pass, 
She begs our pardon 


Fearing what parents fear when children meet, 
- The Elderly Guilty who sense 
That disapproval of defeat. 

And of self-defense 


Which is the sole response a child may give 


x To his inheritance, 


The world his parents make and give, 
Small recompense l i 


Indeed, for that forbidden Springtime garden 


k _ Each child i is cheated of; 


An outstretched arm, she begs our pardon - 
We who now move- 


In private pattern through her timeless chapel ; 


ae And mark our time, until 


We pluck the dappled death-worn apple 
` That eats the will, i 
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IN THE SEA o 
sy HELEN S. CHASIN -a ee a 


A beautiful woman who is talisiie to men is good only 
for (ERS fish when she falls into the water. 
— Zen proverb 


Silver, glittery as scales, the sea shatters 
and scratches; plummeting through my reflection 
I scatter fish from the surface. 


_ Down here their continual mouthing 
- measures my. descent like a pulse. . ` 


The gills scull and: feather; the cellulose eyes 

are stupid and dull as death. 

Breath gone viscid 

I am out of my element: greenish queen 

of the sea, in ferny crown and watercress garment, 

I turn, turn in the weeds, in the deep © ; a 
spasm of tides, under the dark weight . ; sh 
where dumb, sightless, transparent forms l 
mumble and- push, unamazed. 


IN THE STREAM 
sy HELEN S. CHASIN -> r 


Two monks, a Hindu and a Zen, came to a stream. The 
Hindu started to walk on the water. The Zen cried out: 
Come back! Come back! That is not the way to cross a stream. 

— Zen stony 


` Saffron-wrapped, swathed in white gauze, we two 


pursue the pine-needle path of no path. “We are- here. 
We may never arrive. Perhaps we have passed. 
The stream glitters like amber, like jade, 

like pieces of water. Persimmon fish 

tremble and rush, nervous and easy as God. ` 
Friend, it can be done: advancing on Crystals 
lo! we are over — our robes eect 

dry as jewels. 

But knowing water, choose the liquid way. 
Seeking God, wade into the water: 

our skirts bell out, go heavy and coarse 

as rice, the cold brushes our skin l 

with characters; wet, literal — we are crossing. - 





The Perfect University | 


by Morris Bishop 


Ta 


“Since the presence of young women on the campus is up- 
selling to young men, the perfect university will admit men 
This and other puckish deliberations on the state of 


university education are offered by one of America’s most 


only.” 


venerable humorists, now emeritus Kappa Alpha Professor .” 


of Romance Languages at Cornell. 


' 


You ask, my young friend, what the perfect uni- 
versity would be like. If I had a few hundred mil- 
lion for good works, you say, what sort of university 
would I found? 

- We must first establish a few principles. 

The perfect university. will provide a pleasant 
life for its faculty. - 

It will provide a pleasant life, though not quie so 
pleasant, for its’ students. 

It will provide pleasant diversions, in the way of 
.full-dress academic parades, athletic spectacles, 
drama, and amusing lectures, for the general public. 

` It will possess beautiful buildings and grounds, 
in an agreeable setting. It- wil afford more than 
` ample parking space. 

It will build character. in its. students. Since 
character is built by. the surmounting of diff- 
culties, it will provide difficulties for the students 
to surmount. 

Since the presence of young women. on the 


campus is upsetting to young men, the perfect. 


university will admit men only. 

Since the presence of ‘older women is upsetting 
to older. men, the faculty will be celibate, and 
women, even of canonical age, will be barred kom 

< the campus. 

‘Since unfettered research is rapidly making ihe 
world uninhabitable, the perfect university will 
not go out.of its way to encourage research: It will 


"A Varsity Trick — Smuggling In” by Thomas Rowlandson. 





not make research and publication a requirement 
for faculty promotion. It will not seek or accept 
government grants, from suspicion of government’s 
aims. It will not, however, forbid research, which is 
an agreeable diversion for the faculty. The admin- 
istration will regard its researchers with amused, 
affectionate mistrust. . 7 

Since the public is always clamoring that a uni- 
versity must be useful, the perfect university: will 
guarantee that its graduates possess the essential 
social skills (golf, the dance, chorus singing, a sense 
of comedy). It will cultivate in its students the 
qualities essential to directors of large enterprises. 
It will devote itself particularly to- the training of 
young men for vice presidencies in family firms. 

If, in scholarly fashion, we seek guarantees for 
the present in the past, we may find something ap- 
proaching the perfect university in . eighteenth- 
century Oxford and Cambridge. 

It is our custom to speak much ill of the eight- 
eenth-century universities. We berate them for. 
their sloth, self-satisfaction, withdrawal from the 
active world, and determined progress backward. 
But are these manifestations sins? May they nòt 
rather be regarded as virtues in excess? 

The university. professors, as distinguished from 
the college fellows, or dons, took their duties lightly. 


‘Less than half of the professors gave any courses at 


66 


all. Dr. Newcome, the first Lady Margaret Pro- 





_the students. 


_ haired. .. 
. companion in the hearing of the mother: 


- smiled than. frowned upon. 


fessor of Divinity at Cambridge, spoke his eater 
‘address and uttered no further words in public for 


forty years.--The defense ‘of the silent professors 
was that if they should offer a course of lectures, 


-no one would attend anyway: Indeed there was not, 
- and is not, any requirement of attendance at lec- - 
‘tures’ by Oxford and Cambridge men. Nor will.. 
- there be any such petty compulsion in the. perfect 


university., The calling of the roll is an insult to 
It is also an insult to the professor. 

Had the eighteenth-century professors been 
forced to public exhibitions, many. of them would 
have found themselves in a pretty pass. Mr. 
Richard Watson was appointed to the professorship 
of chemistry at Cambridge in 1764. He admitted 


_ that he knew nothing at all of. the subject, that he 


had never seen an experiment performed. Never- 


‘theless, he set to the study of elementary chemistry 


with a will, and became so competent a chemist 
that he was appointed Regius Professor of Divinity 
and Bishop of Llandaff. 

. The instruction of the young was mostly in the 
hands, of the fellows, or dons, in the colleges, as 
distinguished from the universities. They-are now 
the tutors. Almost the only obligation on the dons 
was that of celibacy. Their pay was small, but they 
dined very cheaply and well in the college hall, 


: fattening on, the fines for student misbehavior. Thus 
‘they turned naturally, and with every encourage- 


ment, to the monkish vicé of gluttony. At Christ 
Church, Oxford, they dined at three, and sat 
regularly till chapel at nine. Said an observer of 


_ Oxford in 1726: “When any person ‘is chosen Fellow 


of a College, he immediately: becomes a freeholder,, 
and is settled for life in ease and plenty. ... He 


wastes the rest of his days in luxury and idleness; 


he enjoys himself, and is dead to the world; for a 
Senior Fellow of a College lives and molders away 
in a supine and regular course of eating, drinking, 
sleeping, and cheating the juniors.” The constant 


practice of epicurism led to. even more horrid’ 


excesses. Mr. Ferdinand Smythies, a Fellow of 
Queens’, Cambridge, espied “fa woman with 
her child in her arms, a fine boy, fresh and white- 


‘Good 
God, how nicely that boy would eat, boiled with 
collyflowers !? ” 

Heavy drinking’ among the scholars was rather 


over their potations. Dr. Johnson himself, visiting 


' University College, Oxford, drank three bottles of. 
port and was none the worse for them. About 1770. 


the -Master of Oriel, Oxford, “was Continually 
obliged to be assisted to bed by his butler.” Lord 
Byron remembered the famous classical scholar 
Richard Porson at Cambridge: “I can’ never 


recollect him except as drunk or brutal, and ` 


. He could not help crying: out to his ~ 


Gentlemen sat long ` 


pape ite eee all 
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generally both.?? Others report that Porson fre- 
quently settled philological arguments by threaten- 
ing to split his opponents’ heads with a poker. 
Encouraged -by such ‘examples, .the well- to-do 
‘students devoted themselves to elegant dissipation. 
An Oxford ‘“‘college-smart”? was described in 1718) 
as “a Character which few perhaps are acquainted 
with; he is one that spends his Time in a constant 
circle of Engagéments and: Assignations; he rises.‘at 
Ten, tattles over his Tea-Table, till Twelve, Dines, 
Dresses, waits upon his Mistress, drinks Tea again, 
flutters about in Publick till it is-dark, then to the 
Tavern, knocks into College at Two in the morima, 
sleeps till Ten again.” a 
The studies of these foplings were ‘prescribed. 


, Those who pursued law, medicine, divinity had 


` 


‘their own courses. For the great majority, who 
aspired to the baccalaureate of arts, the requirement 
was Latin, Greek, mathematics, and logic.’ 

-And what, you will say, was the outcome of this 
dreamland education, wherein light-minded stu- 
dents pursued unpractical studies under the glazed 
eye of obese, besotted, incompetent teachers? What 
happened to the graduates of Oxford and- Cam- 
bridge in afterlife? f 

I will tell you. They made the British Empire. 

Long years after, únder the pressures of AnA 
modernity, Oxford resolved to be. practical, 
-fit itself to the modern world. In 1920 Oxford 
abolished compulsory Greek. And look what hap 
pened to the British Empire. 


7 
A 


Ta precedent of the eighteenth-century English 
university may somewhat serve in the planning of 


_ the perfect university. Oxford and Cambridge each 


dwelt in a beautiful home which impressed itself 
insensibly on the students. Our university will ` 
likewise be beautiful and comfortable. Its archi- ; 
tecture will suggest ease, spaciousness, permanence. 
It will not try to outdo its rivals in modernity. It 
will avoid the use of steel, concrete, glass, and other 
cruel, cutting, abrasive materials. Its chapel will. 


` not be contrived of old automobile bumpers and 


‘beauty will then be largely traditional. 


discarded plumbing. Its beauty will derive from 
balanced proportions and shapes, suffused with. - 
recollections of uplifting periods of history. “Its. 
My own 
preference would be for. the French Renaissance. ` 
style, the one best designed for comfort and ele- ` 
gance. 

Our university will be set ina . blooming but not 
unduly dramatic countryside (for a certain vapor 
of bad taste hovers over snow-capped peaks). The 
climate will, of course, be temperate. What about _ 
Asheville, North Carolina? We might take over 
Biltmore for a-starter. Or possibly San Simeon, . 


~ASe 
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“William “Rawal. Beart s California château? - 
. The “enforcement ‘of faculty. celibacy,- however 

"authorized by Oxford precedent, may be regarded 
“askance: in some quarters, It will be charged that 





‘But not at all. The present laudations: of sexuality 
-are | largely literary, and “will pass... Celibacy > is 
just as normal as matrimony; indeed, monogamy. 















- anthropology, history, indicate that continence is 
_customary in living creatures. Look atthe Christian 
sand Buddhist monks; look at. the ‘vestal virgins; 
look at bees. The celibate is the ideal teacher. 


+i transfers his concern to his college-and’ to his stu- 


in. with Heloise. And ‘look what happened! ` 
` Let us then strike a blow against overpopulation! 


versity will no doubt evoke sharp criticism. It will 
, bé charged that we are reverting to: medievalism, 
that we are rejecting the principle of coeducation, 


k young men and women of the opportunity to grow: 
' up’ together, to- experience youthful romance,’ ‘to 


„>. too. 


“versities are now „clamoring; demonstrating, and 
~ intrepidly ‘sitting down with placards. 

> It will be charged’ that the perfect university is 
` very offhand about.the business of téaching, about 
thé perfect curriculum, which -has been anxiously 
“sought so far and so wide. We dare not return to 
' Latin, Greek, mathematics, and logic. But any- 
one. ‘who has- sat. on ‘curriculum committees may 
tebe cynical about the pursuit of the. perfect, cur- 


re -«riculum, that academic Grail.. He knows how the i 
p 


“curriculum is likely to result from a balance of de- 
. partmental pressures. - 


~ generalizing from his own. case. - The professor: of 


“English insists that no one can be called. educated. - 


i = ` \without-a knowledge. of English. And a course in 
; laboratory ' science, says a professor of. science. 


. And ‘economics — and American history — and. - 
» biogeochemistry — and weight-lifting cry many | 


om '- voices. These demands are not prompted by mean 
ated interest; they are professions of faith,.implying that 
» [am admirable, that others should be like me, ‘that 


A A -others ‘like. me: l 
DT E traditional university. Strives to comtnuniéate 
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-‘Information Retrieval. 
. not to knowledge, but to the problem. of how . to’ 
- find it, or even how to find how to find it. We can 
“possess only. a minute portion - -of knowledge, and 
_ the ‘possession ‘of that minute’ portion’ is a matter ‘~~: 
of lessening importance. 


“we are imposing an abnormal life on our teachers. ` 


has been classed as a sexual perversion. Biology,- = 


Lacking. the duties and discomforts of home; he - 


already” 


a „ball is a course in courage. 
Let us do’ something by résolutely doing nothing! 
' The exclusion of women students from the ‘uni- 


‘now -universally accepted, that we, are _dépriving ` 


.such a practice. 
anarry and beget. Certainly; and a very good thing 


The celibacy of the faculty er the’ exclusion of 
women will promote faculty-student contact, a -_ 
. ‘privilege: for which ‘students in a-hundred uni- ` 


He knows how each cor- 
a “mittee. member .seeks to impose ‘his own faith, 


apt ancient symbolic -rites. 


what has made - me: should be: imposed to. make - 





Eaowieaee: Fom die téacher to ihe dent Rool 
Is knowledge actually the greatest good? `` 


edge? - 
Our. world is drowning” in knowledge: One of its 
chief present activitiés is known as Slee 
We must devoté ourselves .- 


The’ aim of the perfect 
university will then be to develop commanders of” 


knowledge. For this end qualities of character, are’ ` 
necessary: curiosity}: courage, originality, tenacity, `: ; 


gaiety, social charm.’ It would-no doubt be ridicu- 


~~ lous to ‘offer ‘formal courses’ in curiosity,’ courage, . 
-. dents. ‘He has a-good chance of becoming a great `` 


‘7 teacher’. “Abelard was ‘a great teacher until he fell i 


and: so, forth. However, to some extent we do soù 
A survey of civilization, an introductory ;. 


physics, i is or should: be a course in curiosity. Foot- > - 


-Creative writing is or 
pretends to be a ‘course in originality,. although 


_, crabbed English teachers assert that creative writing’ 
‘is just a composition course in’ which ‘the - spelling © 


is not corrected. 


The perfect university will not. be so presump“: 


tuous as to present courses in mental and spiritual — 
attributes, but in. fact it will not,’ ‘fall far short ‘of 
It will oppose. pre-professional 
training, which often misses its mark and ericourages ` 
the higher incompetence. It will develop the most 


` useful. skill of all; whichis the habit of command, 


of executive ability. This, not -special kriowledge, ` 
makes: the officer type, in distinction’ to ‘the rank- 
and-file type. The graduate ‘of the perfect uni- 
versity’ will possess. the gracéful, and unconscious ' 


arrogance of superiority, the gua of the world’s 


masters. f 
It will = inquired if the perfect. university: will 
include a graduate school. 


inescapable. We shall accept the current formulas 


-for the making of the Ph.D., with-one ‘addition... 
After the required. ‘courses and ‘4nvestigations, ‘after 


the submission! of the ‘doctoral dissertation, the 
candidate will be examined by his committee’ in 
full academic regalia. If successful, he will.be pro- 
claimed doctor and hooded, in accordance with the 
The participants will > 
then march to the center of the campus, where the 
dissertation will ‘be ‘solemnly burned. ee 

© You are restless, my young | friend. You, protest. 
that this perfect university is sadly imperfect, that- 
it is backward- -looking, not: forward-looking., Is 


yns 


I presume that this is ' ` 





then. forward morally superior ` to backward? You ~..""- 


` say that this university does not assure suécéss in 
-And what university does, pray? You com-:. 


life. 
plain that this scheme expresses the obsolète; un~; 


_ democratie ideal of. the. education” ‘of a gentleman... 


Egad, por ee are quite HE. 


re ae 
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ale RECENT r years child psychiatrists ‘have. steadily 
" increased their ability to understand ‘what is hap- 


ly ROBERT. ‘COLES, M. D. 


a Warmth and E frequently To not combine with dihical objectivity i in the study Š FES ea 
of human relations, but they come to a rare blending in the works. of Dr. Coles, a young . f 
. z research psychiatrist in the Harvard. University Health Services, who for ‘several years: has oe ce 
i “been studying ‘the effects of desegregation in the South. This essay will form a part’ of 2 
his Atlantic-Litile, Brown- book, COURAGE AND FEAR IN THE SOUTE, to abe be published i in 1967. 


-entry into. the first grades `of two white schools 


. °°... pening in, the minds of even their youngest or only- . 


` remotely communicative patients. 


Those who treat:, 


D children not only have-to find out what they can, -. 


-, but.so reach and affect the child’s mind’ that he no 


‘longer: ails. ‘The child must be helped to compre- 


N  'heńd what bothers him, and-he must. then settle’ 


occasioned the: strenuous objection of mobs and.:a- 
boycott by most white ‘children, .I carried with me 
paper and:crayons. From the very beginning I 
made a point of asking.those girls to' draw: pictures `’ 
for me: of their school, their teacher or friends; 
anything they wanted to draw., I also took an in- 


‘terest in the art work they: did in school, always. ` 


‘the problem so: decisively. that. he no longer- feels . 


upset “or, 


indeed, shows any -signs to ‘the ever. 


watchful clinician that he ey still be troubled 


ae down.” 


. Before I’ ever started my ‘work in the South L 
"had been. interested in what the children. I treated - 


‘would tell me with crayons and paints — and chalk, 


. for I always kept a blackboard in’ my: office,. and; 
~ +0often a child would suddenly. want to use ‘it, then © 


2 : just’ as. quickly apply -thé eraser to it. Becaùse of 
--miy own. interests, I made a point of asking children 


.. » would have no part of my schemes for a long while, 
_-* though in the course of treatment those ‘who refused 
a ‘invariably changed their minds, as if they recog- 

is S -- nized,that'now they were able to let me know sorne- 
"ithing t orice, unmentionable. 


‘population , of a child guidance’ clinic-and ‘a: child 
psychiatrist’ s private. practice. ` When. I started 


p<? 
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a favorite activity for children in, elementary. school.. 


-They learned that T'was interested in their sketches, 


and without exception they furnished me with an 


-increasing abundance of them over the years. + 


That same. school year, 1960—1961, a few white 


` children ` trickled back to ‘the’ boycotted schools, 


in spite-of tenacious mobs that in varying strengths 
constantly besieged the two buildings. I began - 
going.to the homes’ of those children, too, and I 


. encouraged those children to draw as well-as play. 
“ games and talk with me. (There-were five children i 


., whether they would like to sketch whatever came to ` 
. mind. Some. did.so eagerly, some reluctantly; some..- 


I took my: files with me when I ‘went south; 
essentially, théy were a stack “of drawings made. by. 
` the middle-class. children who make up the major ` ' 


visiting ‘the, four Jittle girls. in New Orleans whose: 


from three homes.) During the second year of de= 
` segregation, from 1961 to. 1962, I continued ‘my’ 


studies-in New Orleans and expanded them, just as . 
the city itself, by coming to someterms with ‘its 


_- unruly elements, enabled, its harassed schools a ~ 


gradual return to normal. I” started interviewing . 
the eight Negro children who were added ‘to the ` 


‘roster of,“‘pioneers”; they went into three additional. 
„elementary schools. - 


Alin ‘all I “was ‘following 
twelve Negro children and. twelve -white children 


- that second _year, as against the four Negro and . 


five white children who in the first year were whe 
entire population of two: schools. 


ub 
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; desegregation. 

‘North-:Carolina, a ‘small. rural mountain village; is 
and’ nearby Asheville, its metropolis.. I spent several 

| weeks in Memphis, and later I worked in Birming- 


`; Mississippi. 
‘some impression of how children other than those.. 
-YI knew in New Orleans wêre managing, the social 
and personal trials of desegregation. These children - 
„found it easier -to draw than, to talk; in- fact, I came 
“to. see that they expected me to ask them ‘to do 
. something, to test them in some way. 


F a 
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In addition, I vraveied dely in the: South b, - 


‘spending a week or two in other’ villages, towns). or 
cities where. young Negro children. were initiating 
(and.'white children, were. experiencing). school 
I lived for a while in Burnsville, 


ham. Finally, in “1964, I divided three months’ 


time ‘between Jackson, “Mississippi; and’ the’ ‘little 


farming community’ `of’ Harmony, near Carthage, 
In all ‘these instances, I tried to gain 


Television reaches across the barriers of . race 


. ing in New Orleans. 


‘and: caste, ‘class.and neighborhood, bringing our | 


“normal? and “timely” in the child’s growth and 


preoccupation , with ‘knowing and measuring the. 


development into cabins and tenements otherwise — 


far removed from our national life. For example, 


` “Son, the doctor is going to learn about you and 


it has to be done on TV,” -she told the boy,. and 


l they both seemed: able; finally, to comprehend my 
' Dayid- ‘drew’ eagerly, as if- taking an 


-purposes. 
examination at school, and his mother rio:longer 


- worried so openly about just what the white doctor 


oe in.mind. ~ 


; „In New Orleans, as the months pasisi by, a deen 
Ps ‘relavioushin between the children and me devel- - 
“oped, so.that our drawing and. painting exercises 


became more enthusiastic and personal. I encour- 
aged | the children to draw whatever they wished. 


- I was astonished: to find the mother of a six-year-old’ 
' boy in an isolated Mississippi town relax visibly 
-when I took crayons from my pocket, placed them ` 
~on the paper of my clipboard, and asked her. 
' whether her son and T might draw pictures together. 


- brother, or her sister on paper, while on another >. 





“She aie talks.” 
„about thé nice kids she used tò'teach in the Garden `- f 
. District, and how good they behaved. I think she oe 
minds me as bad as the nigra girl. 4 aay 


monéy, so I-could dress better. 


r 


Re and I taled talking, en and. drawing > ; 
together when she was‘six years old and ‘braving seat, 


daily mobs to attend an almost empty school. build- 
‘Upon our first meeting I told 
her of my interest in drawings, and she showed me: 


some she had done at school and brought homé ‘to ee 
keép. Over. the years she has drawn. and painted | ` 
during most of our talks, so that I now have more’ 


than two, hundred of her. productions: 


Many of the topics were her choice, while other Ae 
pictures were started in response to my specific ~ > 
suggestion, F would ask her to draw a picture of her |: 


school or of her. teacher. L would ask her to paint, 


a picture of anyone she knew or wanted to portfay. > ` 


I might ask her one day to try putting herself, her” l 


occasion I might, ask her to sketch a particular 


classmate of hets. 
only two or three of them, the. children of the few 
whites who defied the boycott. 


_ with them, Ruby at school, and I in their homes.) `` 


`. ‘find out how good. your thinking: is, like they say ` 


For a long time — four months, ‘in fact — Ruby 
never used brown or black except to indicate soil 


-or the ground; even then she always made sure to = 


_ draw over the lines with a solid ‘covering of green 
` grass. It was not simply on my account that she ab- 
stained:from these colors; her school drawings showed - 
a similar pattern. 
-between white. and Negro people. She drew white - 
“people larger and more, lifelike. Negroes were 

smaller, their bodies less complete. A white. girl” 


_ we both knew to be her own size appeared several 


-The troubles and joys of their lives gradually took `- 


form and‘color, and so did their shifting feelings 
~~ toward ine.: At.times’I tried to direct their attention 


toward ‘one or another concern I had: how. ‘they - 


régarded ‘themselves, how they felt they ‘were. 
“managing at school, what skin color meant to them ` 


and to others in their neighborhood or the city, -~ 
why ‘the mobs formed and to what purpose, How - 


they-saw themselves getting along with their white 


’ er black classmates, how they viewed their teach- 
`. ers, and how they thought their teachers felt toward 
. them as children, or as representatives of a -race 


-or a. group of. people. One white child brought 


< drawings.. ° 


‘me up short at the. very beginning of my work by ` 


‘toward her: “She wishes ay daddy made “more 


' telling’ me she thought her teacher: prejudiced- 
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times taller. While Ruby’s own face lacked an ‘eye 


‘in-one ‘drawing, an ear in another, the white ‘girl ba 


never lacked.any features. Moreover, Ruby drew 
hands ‘and legs carefully, always making sure ’-that k 
.they had the proper number of fingers and toes. 
‘Not so with her own limbs, or those: of any ‘other. 
Negro children she chose, or was asked, to’ pic- 
“ture. A thumb or forefinger might. be missing; or 
a whole. set of toés. 

There were other interesting features - to her . 
The ears of Negroes appearéd larger _ 
‘than’ those of white - people. 
Negro with only-one ear; and that one very large‘ 
indeed. In contrast, quite often she drew a Negro. 


‘with no mouth; whereas 4 white child ‘or ‘adult. ~) 


would be likely to have lips, teeth, and a full, wide- 


open ‘mouth: -With regard to the nose, Ruby as. i. 


often as not omitted it in both races, though when ~~ 


(For many months there were) 7> 


We both knew’ ery 
them, and each of,us-knew that the other spent time .- 


She did, however, distinguish < . 


She might draw a.. : 
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, 


E < sippi. Delta, 
` = permission „to. draw a particular picture, though 





“Rubys grandfather 
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sit did appear, it’ was-as a- thin orange line i in her >` 


‘white classmates. 
Hair color and texture presented Ruby with the 


` vgsame kind of challenge that skin ‘color ‘did. So. 
. long. as ‘she _kept away from brown, and black | 


crayons or paints, she had to be very careful about 


' the hair she drew. She put yellow hair on white ` 
children, or would make their hair the same orange. 


that outlined their face. Many ‘people of both races’ 
had no hair: ` No Negro child had blond hair. 
The first charige in all this came when Ruby 


“asked me whether she might draw her grandfather, 


her mother’s father, who has a farm in the Missis- . 
It was not new for her to ask’ my - 


‘this. was the first ‘time .she had chosen someone 
living outside New Orleans. With enthusiasm and 
determination she. drew an enormous - Negro, 


“his frame taking-up, quite: unusually, “almost. the ' 


entire sheet of. paper. Every inch of him was brown’ 


+. except for a ring of thick black surrounding the - 
-> brown i irises. 
`, fine ‘yellow-colored teeth. The ears. were normal” 


His mouth. was large, and it showed , 


- in size. The arms were long, stretching to ‘the feet, 


ending in oversize hands; the left one had ‘its nor- 


mal. complement .of fingers, but the: right was 
“+. blessed with six. The legs were thick,. and ended 


in’ heavily” sketched black boots, a noticeable shift: . 
_ from the frayed shoes or bare iret which she had . 
-drawn hitherto. : 7 

‘Ruby worked intently., right to ‘the end, then - 
. -instantly. told’ me: what“her grandfather was doing. © 


? 





.mins and some Dexamyl for his, moodiness. 


’ \pastoral landscape. 


_ escape. 
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- “That's” my ‘mormma’s | R and. he: ha a farm. 
. that’s his and no-one else’s; and. he has just come‘ 
_home tó have: his supper. He ig tiréd, but he feels.. , 


real good, and soon-he is going. to have a big supper 

and then go to bed.” : 
Ruby’ s father at that time was sueno a. Tt 

was not. the’ first time, though never, before’ had 


“he been fired. simply because his daughter ‘was 


going to one school: rather than another. -He. 
tended to ‘be morose at ‘home. He sat’ looking at. 


` teleyision,: or he sat on the front steps of the house 
‘carving a‘ piece of wood. He also suffered a no-. 


ticeable “loss of appetite — the entire family’ knew 
about it and talked about it. The children tried to 


= coax their father to eat. His wife cooked espécially 


tasty. chicken or ribs. I was asked for an appetite 
stimulant and preścribed a tonic made up of vita- 
“I gave 
him. a few sleeping pills because he -would toss, 
about by: the hour and smoke incessantly. (In a 
house where’ eight’ peoplé slept in two adjoining _ 
bedrooms with no door bétween them, it seemed, ' 


‘essential for him to get: some sleep, not only, foe his 


sake but for the children’s.) ' 

I asked Ruby’ whether there, was any naredla 
reason why she decided. ‘to draw her -grandfather _ 
that.day: She told me she had none by shaking-her 
head. She smiled, thén picked up the crayons 
and started ‘dfawing again, ‘this time doing’ a 
Brown and black weré used 
appropriately and freely. When it was finished,’ 
she took some of her Coke and a cookie, then spoke: 
“J like it here, but I wish we could live on a farm’ - 


` too; and. ‘Momma says if it gets real bad we ‘Can 


always go there. She says her daddy is the strongest 


. man you can find. She says his arm’s as widé 
- as I am, and, he can lick anyone and his brother 


together. She says not to worry, wé have a hiding # 
place, and ‘I should remember: it every day.” 
She was not having a particularly bad. time ‘of 


„it, but-she was rather tired that day, By then she ‘ 


also knew nie long enough to talk about her fears, 
her periods. of exhaustion, her wish for refuge .or 
„Only once before had’ Ruby mentioned 
her impatience with the “mobs, her’ weariness’ at 


-their persistence: “They don’t-seem. to be ‘getting 
` tired, 


the way we thought. Maybe. it'll -have, to 
be a race; and I hope we win, Some people some- 


"times think: we won’t, and maybe I believe. them, rs 
- but not for too long.” - i 


It took Ruby several more fontba to be able to - 
draw or paint a Negro without hesitation. or. dis- 
tortion. From the beginning I wondered. whether 
it was all my: fault; whether she was in some way ` 
intimidated by the strange white doctor who visited 


. her, with his games and Crayons, ‘his persistent 


curiosity. about how'she was. getting along. Though 


in fact I am sure she was, there is reason to believe 
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that the pictures she drew reflected a larger truth 
about her feelings than the undeniable one of my 
somewhat formidable presence. Her mother had 
saved many of the drawings she did in Sunday 
school (all-Negro) before either desegregation or 
strange visitors came into her life, and the, same 
pattern was to be found in them: whites drawn 
larger and more intact than Negroes; brown and 
black used with great restraint, just enough to 
indicate the person’s race but no more. It was as 
if Ruby started drawing all people as white, then 
turned some of them into Negroes by depriving 
them of a limb or coloring a section of their skin, 
on the shoulder or the stomach, brown. 

It seemed to me, then, that on my account Ruby 
had merely tightened up a pre-existing inclination 
to be confounded and troubled at the representa- 
tion of racial differences, not to mention the im- 
plications those differences had for how people 
lived. Eventually I asked her why she thought 
twice about how much brown she would give to 
a colored child. She was then eight, and we had 
known one another for two years. She replied 
directly: “When I draw a white girl, I know she’ll 
be OK, but with the colored it’s not so OK. So I 
try to give the colored as even a chance as I can, 
even if that’s not the way it will end up being.” 

Two years later Ruby and I could talk even more 
openly. At ten she was still the outgoing, winning 
girl she always was, though of course each time 
I saw her she was taller, thinner, a bit more com- 
posed, a little less the child. She wasn’t very much 
interested in drawing anymore. She preferred to 
talk. She and I looked over many of her drawings, 
and at various intervals she made comments about 
them, much as if she were a colleague of mine. 


Almost in that vein I commented that her most . 


recent work was least prolific but very accom- 
plished indeed: “You didn’t draw much this past 
year, but when you did, the people were really 
alive and very accurately shown, and the buildings 
look as real as can be.” A 

She smiled and answered quickly: “I guess when 
you grow older you can see better, and so you can 
draw better. My teacher told me last week that 
my handwriting was getting better, too.” 

A few minutes went by, and I decided to persist 
with my comments on her art work, this time with 
a bluntness I can only justify as feeling quite “right”? 
and appropriate at the time: “Ruby, you know 


my wife and I were looking at your drawings last _ 


night, and’ we both noticed’ how differently you 
draw Negro people now in contrast to the way 
you did years ago when we first started coming to 
see you. Do you think there’s any reason for that, 
apart from the fact that you’re now a better artist 
in every way?” 

She paused longer than usual, and I began to 


feel nervous about having asked the question. I 
was scurrying about in my mind for a remark that 
would change the subject without doing so too 
abruptly when she looked right at me and spoke 
out: “Maybe because of all the trouble going to 
school in the beginning I learned more about my 
people. Maybe I would have anyway; because 
when you get older you see yourself and the white 
kids; and you find out the difference. You try to 
forget it, and say there is none; and if there is 
you won’t say what it be. Then you say it’s my 
own people, and so I can be proud of them instead 
of ashamed.” She smiled, as if she had delivered 
a hard speech and was relieved to have it done. 

I didn’t know what to say. On the one hand she 
was still the Ruby I had known all those years; yet 
she now seemed grown up. Her arms were folded 
quietly in her lap; her language was so clear, so 
pointed; and she somehow seemed both content 
with herself as she was and determined to make 
something of herself in the future. 


Ros had a classmate for several years named 
Jimmie, a lively, agile, particularly freckled boy 
whose blond hair tended to fall over his forehead. 
When I first asked Ruby to draw a picture of any . 
school.chum she wished (there were only three at 
the time), she obliged with a picture of Jimmie. 
“He is a good boy, sometimes,” she commented, 
adding the last word of qualification after a genuine 
moment of hesitancy. In point of fact, Jimmie’s 
behavior troubled her. One minute he would be 
attentive and generous, anxious to play games or 
even share food with her. Yet in a flash he could 
turn on her, and not just as one child will do with 
another. Ruby knew why, and could put it into 
words: “Jimmie plays with me OK, but then he 
remembers that I’m colored, so he gets bad.” 

I asked whether he was “bad” at other times — 
fresh or spiteful simply out of a moment’s impulse. 
She handled my question rather forthrightly, even 
with a touch of impatience: “Well, he’s bad some- 
times when he wants things his own way and some- 
one won’t let him get it; but I mean it’s different 
when he gets bad because I’m colored. He can be 
my friend and play real nice with me, and suddenly 
he just turns and says bad things, and he even gets 
scared of me and’ says he’s going to leave; but he 
comes back. He forgets, and then he remembers 
again.” 

. Jimmie’s parents had it no easier. Like him 
they could not establish in their minds a clear- 
cut set of attitudes toward colored people. When 
riots made their son’s school attendance dan- 
gerous, they kept him home. As the mobs achieved . 
their purpose, a near-total boycott, the noise they 
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made and the terror they inspired in passersby 
gradually subsided. A few white families sent their 
children back to the schools involved, some in direct 
defiance of the small crowds that persisted, others 
rather quietly, almost secretly, through rear doors 
or side doors. Jimmie’s parents sent him back 
as soon as it was safe to do so. When I saw him 
come to the school, neatly dressed, carrying his 
lunch box, I thought the very spirit of sanity 
resided in him, and with him was returning to the 
deserted halls and classrooms of the building he 
so casually and confidently entered. There was 
something very open and calm about him as he 
walked along, and I guessed something refreshing, 
something unsullied also. 

As I came to know Jimmie and his family I real- 
ized how unfair I had been to the boy when I first 
saw him. I pictured him as Ruby’s hope. In fact, 
he returned to school in spite of Ruby because his 
parents did not want him to waste months of time 
learning nothing. When he first met Ruby, he told 
her the facts rather explicitly: “My mother told 
me to stay away from you.” Ruby told me what he 
had said, then informed me that Jimmie had con- 
tradicted his own words only seconds later by 
asking her to join him in a game. “So I did” was her 
way of letting the matter drop. 

When Jimmie and I started drawing together, he 
made his feelings about Negroes rather clear: either 
they were in some fashion related to animals, or 
the color of their skin proved that if they were 
human they were-certainly dirty human beings — 
dangerous, too. I don’t think Ruby ever knew the 
fear she inspired in Jimmie, nor did Jimmie have 
any idea how very much Ruby strived to portray 
herself with his features and coloring, as if then 
she could be less afraid of him. l 

For a while Jimmie drew pictures of his home, 
his parents, his friends, and himself. He was 
particularly fond of landscapes, and once did 
eight of them in two weeks, each surprisingly 
different, though all dwelling upon trees, grass, 
and water, When I first asked him to draw a pic- 
ture of Ruby, he looked at me quite in dismay and 
said he couldn’t. I asked why. He now appeared 
cross: “Because I don’t know what she looks like. 
I don’t look at her close if I can help it.” 

I asked him whether sometimes he couldn’t help 
noticing her. “Accidents happen sometimes, Jim- 
mie; even when we try to do as we feel we should.” 
He nodded, and allowed that he had managed a few 
glimpses at Ruby, and would try to draw her. He 
started to do so rather furtively, then somehow lost 
his nervousness, so that by the end he was the 
confident and scrupulously attentive craftsman and 
landscapist he always was | eee that is, for 
what he had done to Ruby Rt was almost as if he 
had suddenly embraced surr :alism. In the midst of 
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a stretch of grass he abruptly placed her, without 
feet, legs inserted in a piece of land left strangely 
sandy and barren in contrast to what surrounded it. 
He made Ruby small, though her arms were larger 
proportionately than those he usually drew. She 
had the thinnest line of a mouth and pinpoint eyes. 
Her hair was frizzy black, yet curiously and inap- 
propriately long. She was brown-black, much 
more strikingly so than Ruby’s medium brown 
complexion justified. 

After a while Jimmie was able to develop on 
paper the various conflicting feelings he had toward 
Ruby and her race. He drew Ruby many times, at 
intervals upon my request and often because he 
wanted to do so, or felt that I wished him to do 
so. Jimmie had obvious trouble picturing her at 
all. He hesitated as he did at no other time. For 
many weeks she appeared only as a speck of brown, 
or in caricature. He told me that he didn’t know 
what she looked like: “She’s funny. She’s not like 
us, so I can’t draw her like my friends. Besides, 
she hides a lot from us.” When I asked him where 
she hid, he said, “She doesn’t really hide. I 
mean she stays away sometimes; but if I say some- 
thing, she answers me all right.” 

I wanted to know whether he had any idea why 
Ruby might be keeping her distance from him and 
the others. He knew exactly why: “Well, she’s 
colored, that’s why.” I reminded Jimmie that 
colored children lived nearby, and often played - 
with white children. In New Orleans large areas 


of the city are thoroughly mixed racially, and 


have been for generations. He knew that, too: 
“Thats different. It’s on the street, not in school. 
My daddy says that on the street it’s for everybody, 
but inside is where you have to be careful.” 

When I asked him whether he would draw a 
picture of Ruby at school, he readily obliged, 
though invariably he put Ruby in the play area 
outside the building. Finally I mentioned what 
I saw him doing, and he scarcely hesitated before 
replying: “The teacher said it won’t be long before 
we go back to normal. She said that if most kids 
still stay home and the people still make all the 
noise in front of the school, then they’ll send Ruby 
away and the trouble will be over; she said Ruby 
still isn’t a regular member of the school, but that 
we have to be polite, anyway.” The yard, for him, 
was like a waiting room, and in one drawing he 
put a bench in it— in actuality there was none — 
and he put Ruby on the bench. 

In time Jimmie took Ruby into the building he 
drew, and in time he regularly came to see her as 
an individual. Amorphous spots and smudges of 
brown slowly took on form and structure. Ruby 
began to look human every time, rather than, say, 
like a rodent or a fallen leaf one day and a rather 
deformed human being the next. Eventually she 
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— realized that, as he put it, 
it? Quite casually, without self-consciousness, he, 
~ showed that he meant what he said. His.school 
„grew in size, each time looking sounder and more ` 

attractive for all. the wear it was taking from its | 
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‘gained eyes and well: formed ears.” 


‘her -with the pretty clothes he often gave to other 
‘girls. In describing Ruby’s speech after he had 


_. finished his pictures, Jimmie for. a long time tried’. 
= _ his best’ to render his version of .a Negro dialect... 


x His parents began enjoying such performances, and 


“in school. 
“Ruby a “nigger” to‘calling her a “nigra,” 


They were changing, too — from calling 


upon. information about her schoolwork -and her 
general behavior. By the middle of our second 
year’s talks Jimmie was forgetting. himself and 
telling me in his own words and accent what Ruby 
might be saying in one of his productions. 


“he never really overlooked the: difference her 
~ presėncé made to his’ school: He showed’ how 
-embattled it was by a policeman here, a picket with 
a‘sign there. The demonstrators‘ were drawn: big 
and” openmouthed, 
_ their hands prominent indeed, a child’s view of the 


“The school building itself took on a- Jadiy of 


l Shapes i in Jimmie’s mind and, on his paper. At first -` 
it was a- confusing, almost ramshackle building, . 


- its. walls as flimsy and unreliable ‘as the school’s 
future seemed at the.time. , Slowly, though, Jimmie 
-Were going to make 


“assailants. Eventually he allowed the building to 


. dominate everything around it, from the shrubbery _. 


“to the crowd of human_beings who once impressed 
‘both him and Ruby with their persistence and 
assertiveness. 


. What both Ruby and Timmie chose to daw or | 


paint reflected the particular lives each of:them 
lived. - I once ‘asked Jimmie whether he thought 


` his- friends saw things the way he did — whether, , 


for instance, any. of them might draw his school, 
his teacher, his classmate Ruby as he did. Once 
and’ for all he „cautioned me against whatever 


_. , inclinations I might have to generalize: “I don’t 


"know. Which one of them do‘you mean?” | : 
‘In‘all-I spent four years getting to know. two-: 


_score children like Jimmie and Ruby in, New Or- 
_ Though | ‘each, 


"leans and other Southern cities. 
child had ‘his. own life, including his own quality of 
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Tt: ok t more. 
time for her to obtain a normal mouth; and- only: 
‘after a year of knowing her would Jimmie credit > 


` also hearing from him how “the nigra” was doing” 


and from: ` 
- wanting no mention of Hér at. home to insisting - 


, Jimmie may have. tried.to ignore Ruby, le may : skinned or dark-skinned’ classmates. - 
“have. consigned her ‘to anonymity, even to the - 


pea of a dot, or an animal-like appearance, but’ 


their arms unusually beefy, - ` 
` three years old when I first- started talking’ with | 
them; they: were the nursery school, brothers, sisters, - 


` shrill; stifling, clutching power they exercised over ` 
i _ and cousins of the, older children- I was visiting. All 


the, school’s population: , As they gradually lost that) 
/ power and. began to disband, Jimmie, pomara i ' 
i smaller.”, 


artistic interest and ability, there were certain trérids 
in. what these children chose-to draw. Thus, Jim- 


mie’s ‘drawings: and Ruby’s drawings resemble one i 


another in the way all children’s. drawings do — 
the style, the sense of proportion, ‘the preoccupa- 
tions that change from. -year to year. If they also 


differ. because Jimmie and Ruby are different“ `- 
artists and different human beings, the racial crisis - - 
they both witnessed served to bring them together -- -- 
by giving them a common experience; they shared. ` 7, 


a number of difficult times together. ‘Eventually 


that crisis influenced not ‘only what they thought - 
but what they. drew.” Other children in their school 
-and their city. and all over the South have been. 


similarly aroused and affected.. 

For the many I have known there can bé no; ques- 
tion’ that in: the beginning they fear their white- 
Nor.can there 
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be any-question of. the very hard struggle they must © ` 


contend with inside their minds as they try to. 
sort out the hate and envy they have come prepared 


to feel’ toward one another, the curiosity, the — 
- interest, the.confusion over the whole matter: of: 
black and: white,.bad and good, wrong and right. f 


Some of the children I have come to know were 


in all, these children lived in, cities, towns, and 


the countryside. They ranged in age from three. tò .. 


ten. They. lived-in rather comfortable homes or in 
very poor ones. They were both white and. Negro 
children, both boys and girls.. What they all have 
in common is their American citizenship,- oe 
Southern residence and ancestry. ° 


Negro children.of elementary school age have: not as 
had enough time’to set themselves straight about | ~~’: 
“why” they are colored and’ what that “fact?” will.» 


mean for them’ in, the future. Often they will try 


to deny the fact, or they will accept it.so extrava-` - 


gantly that it -is.clear they are yet confused and — 


‘troubled. For a long while I assumed-that my 
middle-class, professional’ whiteness in’-some way ` 
-made these children reluctant to color themselves 


brown or made them exceptionally. anxious to 
color everyone brown. When I compared. drawings 


- done by the children for me with those : they did at 
- Sunday school, at home, in Negro schools, or at the- 


request of their older brothers and sisters or parents, 


I learned -that what I found significant and reveal-- ` 


ing in their drawings had a consistency. and per- 


sistence quite its. os quite pacepenent of any 7 


presence: 


Í ır true, then, 
“white”. help distin 


t the words “Negro” and ~>, 2 
asi the dreams and fantasies `- 
- of children? Do children of each race draw them- 
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selves and those of the other race quite differently? 
At two and three have they very different ideas 
about who they are, who they will be, all based on 
a budding sense of racial identity? I would say yes. 

Before he is born, the Negro child’s parents are 
greatly concerned about his color. By the second 


„year of life the child is asking questions that 


ultimately will include one about his own skin 
color. A mother of five children in Jackson, 
Mississippi, described it to me rather explicitly: 
“When they asks all the questions, they ask about 
their color, too. They more than not will see a 
white boy or girl, and it makes them stop and think. 
They gets to wondering, and then first thing you 
know, they want to know this and that about it, 
and -I never have known what to say, except that 


-the Lord likes everyone because He makes everyone, 


and nothing is so good it can satisfy Him completely, 
so He made many kinds of people, and they’re all 
equal before Him. Well, that doesn’t always satisfy 
them; not completely it doesn’t. So I have to go on. 
I tell them that no matter what it’s like around us, 
it may make us feel bad, but it’s not the whole pic- 
ture, because we don’t make ourselves. It’s up to 
God, and He can have an idea that will fool us all.” 

I asked her when she found such conversation 
necessary. “Pd say about two or two and a half,” 
she answered rather quickly. A bit deferentially 
she turned to me and asked: “Do you think that’s 
too early for children to know?” I said no, I didn’t. 
I said that what she told me confirmed some 
of my own observations. 

She smiled, a little proud but still a little 
nervous. She wanted to pursue the matter further: 
“I know I’m right on the age; I’ve gone through it 
with too many to forget when it happens. But to 
tell the truth I never have been certain what to say. 
That’s why I try to talk about God. No one 
knows what color He is. I tell the children that 
it’s a confusing world, and they have to get used 
to it. You have to try to overcome it, but you 
can’t hide it from tae kids. When they ask me why 
colored people aren’t as good as whites, I tell 
them it’s not that they’re not as good; it’s that 
they’re not as rich. Then I tell them that they 
should separate being poor and being bad, and not 
get them mixed up.. I read to them from the Bible, 
and remind them that the Lord is a mighty big man, 
and what He thinks is not the same as what white 
folks do, or even black folks. He’s bigger than all 
of us, I tell them, and I hope that makes them feel 
satisfied, so they don’t dislike themselves. That’s 
bad, not liking your own self.” 

Sometimes I erred by becoming too much the 
investigator. When I did so, when I emphasized 
racial matters too hard, when J seemed to be forcing 
a point here and there, the child or his mother often 
managed to bring me up short. One five-year-old 
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colored boy had been unusually explicit in both 
his talk and pictures: he wished he were white, and 
that was that. He said so, and he drew himself so. 
When I asked him whether hé thought he was 
so, he said no, he was colored, but there was 
litte harm in wishing otherwise. I asked him 
whether he thought all colored children shared 
his views: “I don’t know, I only know the ones 
I play with. We all say let’s turn white, then we 
pretend it’s done. But we know it isn’t all the 
while. And a white boy, he told me in school 
one time that he plays ‘nigger’ sometimes with his 
friends, and they say they’re black and pretend, 
and then turn back to being white.” ` 

That there is anger and spite toward white peo- 
ple at work underneath is also discernible, though 
by no means are such emotions easily conveyed. 
One Negro mother put rather well the feelings I 
have heard many others express: “I guess we all 
don’t like white people too much deep inside. 
You could hardly expect us to, after what’s hap- 
pened all these years. It’s in our bones to be afraid 
of them, and bones have a way of staying around 
even when everything else is gone... . White 
people are a real danger to us until we learn how to 
live with them. So if you want your kids to live long, 
they have to grow up scared of whites; and the 
way they get scared is through us; and that’s why 
I don’t let my kids get fresh about the white man 
even in their own house.” 

The task, then, is one of making sure the child 
is afraid: of whites, and of the punishment his 
parents nervously inflict upon him whenever he 
fails to follow their fear of whites. The child’s 
bravado must be curbed. In my experience, even 
two- and three-year-old Negro children have 
already learned the indirection, the guile needed 
for survival. They have also learned their relative 
weakness, their need to be ready to run fast, to be 
alert and watchful. They have learned that white 
children, as well as adults, are big, strong, and 
powerful; and that such power is specifically 
related to the colored man’s defenselessness. 

Ruby and Jimmie and all the boys and girls I 
have known these past years have learned to 
identify themselves, somewhat, by their skin color, 
have learned so during the first two or three years of 
life. What they have learned about their skin 
has been only the beginning of what they will 
learn. Yet, when they finally know what color 
they possess and what color they lack, they know 
something about their future. As one little Negro 
girl in Mississippi said after she had drawn a 
picture of herself: “Thats me, and the Lord made 
me, but I must always remember that He did it, 
and it’s His idea. So when I draw the Lord He’ll be 
a real big man. He has to be to explain about the 
way things are.” 
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E g. ee place of ie, of naning ahd her sisters, in 
_ money value, commands a particular status value, 


+ dafling. It is also, among the arts, the, ‘avant-garde 
7 w exception. to middle-class resistance ‘and miockery. 


commerce as-these remarks may suggest. True -(as 


“her à “fake” ‘Modigliani on the grounds’ that 
-shein turn couldn’t sell it at a profit: Butin contrast 
: to this current type of aesthete, many businessmen 
: geek the best in pictures for the best of reasons — 
the pleasure they provide. | 
; speak officially for art, the Met itself must give us 





America, from oncé 'being the plaything of elderly 
“-strike-it-rich Fricks and Kresses, is now a’ Jmoney- 





:.. serving ‘people who don’t know; what to do with 


‘better >to” ' dazzle their associates. » 





“Tystruck | it rich themselves. E . , 
rof course ,there’s a reason for all this: “the A 


went 4 S . : 
Loft. peed ee: 


{by LOUIS KRONENBERGER -` 


‘American life today is —, well, often very expressive l 
> of: “American life today. Art has an unprecedented: - 


has become the cultural exception to Philistinegrule, .. 
z thé businessman’ s Frerich poodle, the bull market’s. 


But. the whole situation isn’t quite so ‘tinged with _ 


-was reported in the. New York Times), ia ‘stock- 
Broker s wife sued Knoedler’s, arguing they had ‘sold -` 


Again; if museums ° still 


"pause ‘In acquiring Rembrandt’s Aristotle Contemplat- 
„ing the-Bust of Homer for’ well ovér $2 million and `. 
: then exhibiting it, in its front hall, to- price-bemused i 
SE “multitudes. who ‘might, have been staring at the © 
a . “Koh-i-noor: More- accurately,’ picture-collecting. in’ 


'.” come-lately ‘middle-élass phenomenon, on occasion ` 


3 ee their. wealth; or’their Saturday afternoons, ‘or how ` 
Certainly never- 
> before’ has Art so vied for chic with cars and yachts}. 
sand} never have artists, without painting, down, so` 


BOOKS and MEN This epring, Ariari | 


critic Louis Kronenberger’s fancy turns to books on. and. ` 


about art, a whim that carried him. through. the prose arid. 


+ 


color Pages of three dozen volumes. o TTO 


3 


wa 


" arts-are ‘the one Ton of high auare. you can per-- .. 


sonally own.. (Books, plays, symphonies, operas, — 
` ballets: belong from the outset to the world; and,.. 
~ owning the manuscript or score is to acquire rarity - 
` at no real loss to society.) Hence picture- buying ` 
can simultaneously satisfy an acquisitive instinct, 
` ~a love of display, a concern for status, a form of:: 
speculation, and a feeling, of-one kind or another,- 
for art: -It can also, to be sure, siniply ay this ` 7 
_ last desire alone. - ay : #0 
Far from irrelevant to “all this j is ithe great: surge’ 
of expensive-art-book buying, which-since World. 
War II has more and-more infiltrated our. cultural . 
‘life: 
1 books; popular art books, catalogues raisontés . have... 
- long -served - the’: public at ` every level: a whole: : 
generation went ‘to school. to’ Elie -Faure’s.- “four- 


volume History of. Art,a smaller One went.to libraries + 


‘for the greatand high-priced Propylden K gma 
series.’ But the emergence. after World War IT of, 
-as I remember it, the Skira Books ‘opened a new age. 
A certain alluring glossiness,, a certain neither too- 
academic nor too popular air, set such works apart; 


and. appearing in. bookshép windows just when | C; 


“originals” multiplied on affluent suburban’ walls, 
they-set a new Current going: There was à ready, ~ 
market for these ‘and the-many other. books. that ° 
“now tumbled ‘out: under new imprints. The scholar, F 


the critic, the historian of the fine arts might raise : 


-an éyebrow, but the appreciative: layman welcomed '- 
~ the. New Look; was, grateful for ‘cleanly, produced © 
‘work on. his favorite ‘painters or periods; was given ` 


- new, facts unavailable in ‘old compilations; ~ "was - A 
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Trie enough, scholarly art books ‘and text =; | 


we 


a 











often drawa. to new subjects, or sixaply” pone by: ‘ 
+ the- magic ‘of color where he’ had: been left cold _ 


‘by. black and white. Such- -buyers, -none of those’- 
‘lam thinking of professionals, differed considerably. ` 
“not just in their-taste in art but in their‘taste-in art. 
+ books. Some’ sought informative texts, but more of. 
me then welcomed: attractive ‘colorplates, while still- 
"+, others clung, for budgetary reasons, to the. art- book `, 
` table -d’héte, the bulky and. bountiful” “survey.” .” 
:) “But whether’ ‘informed or. ignorant or somewhere i in? 
_. between, : all these people were seauinely attracted 
~> to art. i ' 

7. As time went on, the. output Became more. ‘varied; p 
` and so did the market. -To highish-priced books on™ 
painting. and her. sisters were added. handsomely . 

-` illustrated ones .on architecture; more than just ~ 
utilitarian onés, on furniture or porcelain; books, ` 7 
` too, on. illuminated manuscripts, stained glass, 
“arms and armor; and at length, luxurious works 
1) on luxury subjects, from jewels. to palaces. Mean- 
"^ while, an apparent obstacle someHow vanished: the: ` 
, high price of the books no longer seemed bother- 
some, a fact. that suggests the: high incomes of the 
as buyers. Picture buyers would of course buy picture - 
- books, and so would prospective. picture buyers. ` 





>. And where price caused no pain, here were books ` 


: to give pleasure, whether ‘to oneself or, as flattering 
; gifts, to one’s friends.. At this ‘point the “coffee- , 
; table book’™ entered our lives-and our ‘vocabularies. 


a `I have had some doubts of-the`extent of its sway, .” 


, but amreliably informed thatitisa very. considerable s? 
uu one, and -a réal measure of- ~status — twenty dol- ` 
_ lars’. worth of Impressionists on the table creates: 
a very nice impression, twenty-five’ dollars’ worth 
of Post-Impressionists creates a nicer one. Iti gift: 
_ -buying; something a little more stately or massive: 
is: appreciated —a Leonardo, -say,” at thirty-five ` 
dollars.” Moreover, at Christmas, corporations and’ 
“advertising agencies now frequently:fayor the coffee - 
table over the‘wine cellar, or the humidor, with art 
_- books from“ fifteen: dollars to fifty- dollars advising . 
- you where you stand. 
_ It is still arguable, however,. that the coffee ‘table ` 
~ is the French pastry side of art books; and. that the - 
bréad-aind-butter side is really the sale to a substan- - 
tial-number of libraries. - Sales, I. am told, ‘seem 
‘little affected by book reviews, even in publications 
_ where book reviews normally matter.’ Imprints, on 
"> the other hand'— Abrams, Skira, Thames &' Hud- 
` son — have not only the. real selling names but the 
wright selling techniques, such as publication i in five 
- or. SIX languages, which. considerably cuts down the 
‘cost in'each one. Almost- all'art books are printed 
“ abroad, in Switzerland, Holland, Germany, Italy, 
France; not, it seems,” because we: can’t acquire. 
7: equal expertise but. because we can’t avoid extra . 
expense, ` There is also a. great traffic i in low-priced 
> art books, eee paperbacks. 
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: ~ Status aside,. statistics „aside, this ‘abundance of" ` 
- attractive art ‘books has conferred great. «benefits: on 


A a ‘host’ of’ no. doubt mixed- broweéd- but genuinely 
5 responsive -; people.” 


Such people “are much like 
buyers: ‘of < ‘classical’? records, and they ‘primarily,’ 
I think, want to look, as the record buyers want-to _, 
. listen. ‘Reading about art and music: is secondary, l 
"although: the comment in art ‘books, if sometimes’) 
all too flossy, is usually superior to that in record. 
albums. Surely -the best reading - matter, in both- 
fields is to be sought off the premises, in the best art 
and music criticism. For me, a diet-of art-historian’ 
“or musicologist hardtack, if far more scholarly, ‘is 
often little more rewarding than blurbologist mush: 
As with’ recording sound, so-there have always 
-been` problems with reproducing. ‘color.’ ` There - - 
seems -to. be a certain tendency to make up, for a 
- inadequate brightness in the’ past with undue glossy 
brilliance today. | Still; even museums must: have. 


. color problems to grapple with, what with. hanging 


and lighting and ‘often the glare from glass frames. 
Faced in art books ‘with less than perfect accuracy, 
what I think one can demand and’ find sufficiently 


$ satisfying i is a complete and. attractive unity. of tone. c 


. There can be great.disparity: Pve just'laid out.the ` 
various colorplates I have of Velasquez’s ‘Maids of 
~ Honor, and the’ prevailing “tone” ranged froni a 
chilly- lemọñy. silver to a warmish ` orangy ` gold. ` 
Certainly, brilliant plates are in general far better 
thari dull ones, but brilliance can. be damaging | 
where nuances,’ atmospheres, a painter’s very special: 
- -coloring ‘enter in; with , , Claude, say, or Corot. 
. For “all-round art-book ‘education, the structured: 
„scholarly. texts of the Pelican History of Art series 
‘are’ probably, déspite a lack’ of .colorplates, -the 


. most ‘satisfactory. Still, there is to be had from. . 


‘color. a far imore ‘than dilettantish pleasure, indeed ` 
` the only real substitute for the pictures themselves; 
and this more and more as color improves, What 
do need. to.improve «are some of the texts. Where, 


_ text and plate are on facing pages, there is often 


_very useful comment on painterly matters; but the 
.comiment can -also résemble a pundits dismal 
“close. reading’’ of a poem, . with ‘the language in 
double jeopardy: art Jargon. soaked, _as it were, in ; 
sudsy translatorese: - . ; 


` 


Ten ès profusion of entice: table books makes for. 
notable variety and ‘notable. differences. : My own: 
‘reactions in’ what follows are altogéther.a layman’s . 
_and an amateut’s — the ‘homme moyen esthétique, much - 
less Critically appraising a book’s merits . than, 
“responding, or resistant, to its:appeal. awe 
_ Painters first. No single recent book on a painter 
-has offered more ` valuable and. fascinating’ new 
material = photeptep his ‘and i ihographic bio- 
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‘graphical antl bibliographical; javeniis and x mem- 
-orabilia — than-P. Huisman’s and” M, G. -Dortu’s 
Lautrec. by Lautrec... The - book, moreover, has 
. been splendidly put together; and if the textual ' 
: approach is sometimes not up to the rest, this is 
yet the kind of book one longs for and ‘lingers over. 
A Titian and, a-Goya, published more recently, dre 
both very welcome, : offering «as they do. _great 
‘painters in. pictorially brilliant: form. Antonio 
“Morassi’s Titian, when’ it turns -to color, provides 
‘a plate- by-plate description, much of it very: use- 
«fully historical and “factual. The plates are well 


` ‘Morassi, advancing boldly iw disputed - territory, 
‘assigns to Titian two of the glories of Giorgione, 


‘bonus to book buyers, but’a blow to those for whom | 
‘the Goncert-in particular seems the very essence of 
a Giorgiorie and of his magical aura. With both 
pictures. I cling to Giorgione, . though someone 
else may have “finished” them. , José Gudiol’s Goya 
traverses a long, many-faceted. career with an 
informative text and ‘a judicious representation. . 
.’, Goya’s. varied talents: 'Īf most often we’ get, 

“handsome color, the superb portraitist, we also zet 
` the: more savage Goya of the, drawings and prints, 
of the Proverbs and Disasters of War. . 

` Skira’s: Treasures of Spain, resembling i in its sumip- 
_ .tuous appeal the’earlier Treasures of Venice, spreads 
-” a: wider net and presents over several centuries the 
w whole visual culture of Spain. The génerally fine 
.colorplates are of much value in reproducing 
cathedrals and palaces; chapels and tombs, retablés 
-and ‘monstranc¢es, ; tapestries. and frescoes, sedan 
‘chairs and armor, and, some of the finest pictures in 
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this is a teridency toward a cultural hodgepodge’ 


v ‘cultural panorama glowing with color, which ‘is 
‘true here. 

“What might have been called Treasures of Chinn —:; 
o a Art; covering all varieties in four ‘volumes — 


.. minor arts. Here, as earlier, is‘fine bookmaking, 
“=: and here on this occasion. is thé expert guidance of 
CR” Soame Jenyns. In some cases, as in using bril- 
liant blue backgrounds for small odjets dart, the 
color is far too intrusive; but for the most part color. 
s doés notable justice to objects: in horn and tortoise- ` 
‘shell, coral and glass, rock crystal and agate, and 
to silks and velvets, carpets and hangings. As art 
some of: these objects are for my taste ill-conceived 
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bottles, has. charm, and much has: distinction. and 
c. beauty. 





“might; I think, be coffee-tabled for a while. Thus, 
: = though Great Family Collections usefully records great 





~ choset, and ‘there is also a kind’ of. bonus; ‘since ` 


. the Sleeping Venus and the Concert _Champétré-—a ` 


_ the’ world.: The frequent danger with books like.. 







accumulations ‘still in pene. 'iyands, and pictires. 


‘some very fine paintings, furniture, and works. of * 


. art, a little too much of it suggests the family’s taste Teta 


' -itch rather -than a’ selective instinct. 


rather than’ the” connoisseur’s, | ‘and an acquisitive 
. There ‘are 


_garishly. , coverdressed rooms and fierce clashes of 


decor: — the English houses come off best — - and -on 


occasion one recalls Horace. Walpole’s remark: of a 


‘great. establishment that it ‘‘looks like the palace 


of -àn auctioneer who. has been chosen ‘King of“ 


Poland.” I do, however, find two attractive’ excep=. 
tions to these. gilded guided tours. One is Nigel : 
Nicolson’s: Great Houses .of: Britain. Here “family”. 


‘helps: as the son, of Sir Harold. Nicolson atid V. - 


Sackville-West, Mr.. Nicolson writes of his subject - 


-` from the inside; and; also as their son, he’ writes ae l 


well. His text is both enjoyable and informative, 


. arid the book and plates breathe’a certain elegance. 


I must confess that for all its history and celebrity, - 
Mr. Nicolson’s own vast ancestral pile, Knole, seems <, 


_- aesthetically unimpressive; and I take. comfort from `.. - 
finding that none of Mr. Nicolson’s own claims for 


‘its greatness are intrinsically aesthetic ones: ~ 


It is very large; it has'a distinguished history;. its two- 
main periods blend ` with remarkable sympathy; its: . 
contents are unique; it remains in the occupation or the 7. 
Sackvilles. ; : 


The second exception, ; the most unusual, cole 
and rewarding of all the interior bocks I have’ seen 


‚recently, is Mario Praz’s An Illustrated History. of , 
. Furnishing, in which’ the brilliant author, of The 
~ Romantic Agony, using four hundred paintings, draw- ` 
_ings, and prints — there are no photographs — has ` 


and a riot of color; the great virtue can bea" 


traversed some five hundred years of furnished’ © 


_rooms. Though itis pleasant to come upon famous... ` 


names, from Van der Weyden and Cranach to De= f 
gas and Vuillard, these pictures are Fistorically and. 


culturally most revealing - where: least inspired; 


` to the opulence. of -the scene. 


` concludes “with the second of-two volumes on the 


indeed, the obscurity of the painter is in’proportion |. 
-What the book. > . 
approximates is a superb résumé of upper-class life `- 
indoors, and’a marvelous document in the history ` 

of taste, or (as is so frequent and. so fatal among: the 
highborn) ‘of tastefulness. But there’ are engaging 
surprises, such as the wholly unadorned Biedermeier 


` music toom of a certain Archduchess Sophie, 


or ` ovérelaborate; but much else, like: the snuff . 


Moving to the outside of-houses, Arthur. Upham. 
Pope’s Persian Architecture rivast balance a text by 
one of the greatest authorities on Persian art and. 
culture against a serious production weakness. ‘This 
is the only- book under consideration ‘that was’ 
manufactured in America; and though the letter-. = 
press is good, as are most of the 33 colorplatés, the Be 


370 plates in black and white are often faded- 


Most books oninteriors and’ tusuy ferhad" 


looking, -or, dull-looking, or both. Did. See 
falter here, or expense ‘forbid? In. any case, America, 
fell short. : 
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Fo > that, almost literally, one gets the feel-of a whole.’ 


~v 


-> many technical plans- and sketches, and iis specific’. ` 
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Conen more with America, bat happily ; 
manufactured abroad, is Werner Blaser’s Mies van . 


„der Rohe: The ‘Art of Structure. This cleanly’ “produced 
‘book; though perhaps chiefly: aimed, what with its 


_ subtitle, at the professional, yet has much to please 
„and instruct the sympathetic layman. The- great 


- bulk of the book discusses and illustrates Mies’s work i 


-since 1940. 


? 
> 


"As against coffee-table wares, today’ s wide choice 
of low-priced ° student-lamp’ ones is decidedly ` re- 
-assuring. . Thus, the latest’ volume in the Q.L.P. 
_ (whatever that means) series, Raymond Cogniat’s 


- hard-cover Chagall, generously offers at.$3.50, along’ 


: with drypoints: and, pencil sketches, ‘close ‘to-sixty- 


: completed i is the paperback. Compass History of Art” 
.. im twelve volumes ($2.25 each). Here success in 


mostly full-page and full-bodied colorplates.; Just 


_color teproduction tends to vary with the kind of 


things reproduced. Thus Twentieth Century Painting, 


‘contrasts rather than nuances, is for™ the most’ part. 


2 ` good. Good also, is the volume .on. illuminated 


` . volume is an: inelegant but humane $6.95. et 


“ manuscripts, and much of Gothic and other early | 


` art. Color, however, is’ often damagingly off-color 


in. Nineteenth. Century Painting, marring-Ingres’s glow, 
-Gorot’s tone, Renoir’s flesh; and-there are color 
troubles. with ‘the centuries just ‘preceding. What 
this perhaps sifts down to is that the color goes wrong 


` . with diving textures. ‘But the series can be well rec-’ 
-= ommended: offering over two thousand plates and ` 


. with its brilliant abstractions, and with strong color - 


. very serviceable texts for $27.00, it spans four.thou- ` 
_ ‘sand years much more happily in these neat, com- - 


pact little books than do three or four — often rather 
` seedy-looking - — surveys at much the same price. ` 

Possibly; for the nonspecialist, ‘the most attractive 
of modest-priced ventures is the Art of the World 
T books. Having, in- a long first series, covered vir- 


~ tually: everything except ‘Europe, they have now . 


” started a European series with Rome and Her Empire 


and the High Gothic Era. The books are well printed 
and bound, with good plates on all phases of their 
-n subject, and: with scholarly texts. Thus the late 
Marcel Aubert’s High Gothic offers cathedrals and 
‘castles, paintings and sculptures; painted wood 
“carvings, frescoes, friezes, ruins, arches, and illumi- 


-nated manuscripts. . The color photographs do ` 


` remarkably. well with surfaces and ‘substances, so 


period. or cultural movement. . Thè price per 


real 
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~\THE PHACEABLE. 


KINGDOM ` 


ata, 


By FRANCES LINDLEY 


-After the Age of Anxiety, ` 


the Age of Capitulation: 
the Sundays of public piety, 


the weekdays of mild- sedation;. 


the grading : system rescaled 
so that all of the pupils pass, 


- and. even the ones who failed : 


keep up with the rest of the snes 
Breast-fed, untrained to the toilet; 


“the infant lisps our. creed: 


““Tt-works. Watch out or you ll spoil it. 


They love it. What more do you need? 


_ Aspire to what you’ve got, 


and settle for what ‘you get. 


S Come as you are.. Do not 


yearn to be better-yet.”” 


After the Age of Torment, 


the season of snap, pop, crackle, “a E 


` when shame and! remorse lie dormant a 


and the’ adder curls up with the jackal, 
and, the culpable ideal 


is finally put in its place. 


Then painless the ‘loss of will,” 
weightless the fall from grace. q 
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` | -And though all of the milk is spilt, | 27 


"Ery 


orily. the baby ċries; 


` while out of the jungle of - guilt 


j ` the reconciled arise ` 


to dance with ‘the company’s clients 


-and putt on the president’s greens’ 


in the sunlight of social science, 


-while the ends make a heal of the ; means. He i 











`The heretofore little known ‘impact on the wage-price 


` structure) of the- mother-in-law who does not know: she. 


sis. mother-in-law i is here. recounted, ‘together with other nates 


data of life and times in the 1920s,. by Arnold Gingrich. 
He was: first editór of ESQUIRE and since 1952 has — 
been ils publisher. This remembrance is drawn from, 
‘his forthcoming memoir, TOYS OF A LIFETIME, to" ‘be 
published i fall by Knopf- ' 


‘What Makes the Whécis Go Round | 
iy ARNOLD GINGRICH _ F DEAR : = 


"i oo 


: Rees I had a letter kom a young fellow, “Go get a job somewhere else and then come back, i 
' just out of college last June, complaining about when you can at least say you’ve had somé ex- 


the “miserable wage? he was being paid in his perience, and then: we'll talk about’ Paying) aa a4 


first job: after graduation. The job in: question thing like fifty dollars.a week. a 
pays — or rather, paid, as he has since quit it for - Among the many places I was told that same 


E 7 a better one — $56.25 a week. Over forty years . story:was the Osten. Advertising’ Agency on. West -` 


. ago, in the summer- of 1925, I felt the same way Jackson Boulevard. Mr. Ostet, an amiiable if har- a 


about the-measly “wages”? being offered for, first ried-looking man of late middle age — I suppose 
- jobs after graduation. But my problem had an he was-in his fifties, but to me, -hardly into’ my. 


extra: complication in. that I had to earn a par- ‘twenties, he. looked older- than’ God — was quite | .. 
ticular sumn weekly. > ` > obviously in’ great need of a copywriter. He was- - 
. This problem-was posed by my hed mother-in= willing to pay me up to thirty-five dollars a week ~. > 
law, who.didn’t know that she was my then mother- __ to take the job, and even showed me. the finished ~ ` 


' in-law.. My first wife and I, having been married layouts, waiting for copy to be written, that would 
` while we were both in school, hadn’t had the nerve ‘be my. first work. There were ads for Green River, © 
to tell her mother about it. So my then mother-in- a prohibition-time soft drink, arid Haddon Hall. ~ 
law thought that she’ was, at worst, my prospective Ginger Ale, and I'remember. ‘thinking they would 
mother-in-law, and she wasn’t too happy about be fun to work on. But the same old hurdle kept 


that. She stipulated that before she would allow us >` us apart, and I’ went on to another half-dozen- Ze 


to marry, I must get a job paying fifty dollars a _hirings and firings, until it finally dawned on ‘me 
week. In.the summer of 1925 that seemed to _ that I was, wasting my breath trying to a my 


‘be ‘a height so redoubtable as to ‘be virtually un- -way into any fifty-dollar-a-week job. Se 
Si scalable to`a kid just out of college. However, I So I went back to Mr. Osten and asked him if 
` resolved to try to land such a job. ~ he still had those layouts lying ‘around: waiting. for 


_ Everywhere I went that summer in Chicago my copy. When he said he did, I took off my hat and 
, prospective, employers. were most affable, until I. coat, and rolling up my sleeves, said I was going 
* reached that point in our-interview.when I had to to work,on them for nothing. 


_ disclose the fact that I couldn’t work for less than “But you can’t do that,” he said. He couldn’ t = 2 


` fifty dollars a week. have appeared more shocked. . 
us thing I got told ther ran’ to this effect: © “Why can’t I??? I said. SENE got to ger Afty 
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-. dollars ‘a week bécause of my cual ‘problem 
` that I told you about, but I can see now that Pll | 
never get a job at anything like that kind of money ~~ 
unless I. have some experience first, and that’s 


where you come in. All I ask you to do,” I told 


- him, “is let me-use your address and your’ sta- 
' ,.tionery while -I go on looking for a job. And if 


my work’s half as good as I think iť is, I expect 


` you to say so when somebody asks you about it 


after I’ve given your name for a reference. I have 
a, hunch that what I’m after is a second job that 
I?ll never get unless I have a first job to go to'it 
from. So that’s what this is, my first job. Thats 
why I’m doing it for nothing, though I promise 
you Pd be cheap at twice the price.’ 


H I SET to work And cleared, up all the layouts wait-' 
ing for copy like.a housewife doing the dishes, and 


then after that did a lot more besides. 
At-that it was a fairly daring gesture on my part 


. because Iwas living on three leftover buns a day 


which I got froma Clark Stréet bakery for adime, 
and had been for over, a week, since. spending half 


of my last ten dollars,on a George Moore book I. 
'- specially. wanted. My place of residence was a 
.. ramshackle and makeshift room adjacent to a coal 


heap ‘in a cellar, for which I-had.promised to pay 
two fifty a week whenever’ I got a job. 


‘Osten had a layout man, S. L. Huntley, a Texan 
‘who as a sideline was developing a comic strip 
called Mescal Ike, which was later accepted by the 


Chicago’ Daily News. By way. of warming up the 
Daily News to be receptive to his strip, he was in- 


defatigably contributing funny items to their daily. 
_. humor column, at that time run by Keith Preston. 
. When he ‘learned that I was contributing my- 


services to Osten without pay he was not at all 
surprised, pointing out that in effect he was doing 


‘; the same-thing, working much harder on the things 


he was devising for nothing for Keith Preston’s 
column than he was on the layouts he was n 


`. _ for Osten for pay. 


:- Huntley was the first professionally funny. man 


- . Lever knew, although at that time he was still only 

`. a semi-pro. But though I knew. many others 
_ afterward, they were without exception dour fel- . 

‘lows, with a dyspeptic outlook generally, and the 
funnier’ they were professionally, the ‘more dour ~ 
“they were in person. But Huntley was funny for 
' nothing, for his own amusement, before he began © 


being well.paid to be funny for others.. 
Nights when we- were walking up Michigan 
Avenue after work, aboye the Art Institute, he. 


would stop at an intersection where people were’ 
“waiting for buses. Stepping up to any two who _ 
were standing next to each other, he would put a ` 
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WHAT MAKES. THE WHEELS GO ROUND ` 


. hand on the ‘shoulder ‘of each and say, .‘‘Mr. Ze- ` 
losky; shake hands with Mr. Mọholy.” 
-The two ‘would reach and ‘shake hands, before 


_turning to look at, or for, their introducer, who |, 


by that time would have fallen back in step with “ 
me,” ‘proceeding upstreet in the: crowd. Looking 


get 


- back at them, wé would see Mr. Zelosky explain- - 


ing rather sheepishly to Mr, Moholy‘that his name ~” 
really wasn’t Zelosky at'all, thus interrupting Mr. 
Moholy, who was trying to explain the same thing, ` 
and invariably they would each look at their own. ` 
hands as if they’d never seen them before. They i 


. always gave every indication, though,. that they.: 


were 'going to go on talking to each other, at least.’ 
until the -bus came, and by, that time Huntley 4 
might have introduced two or three more pairs of « 
perfect strangers: | 3 
My hunch paid off before my money gave out: I’. 


had suspected that agencies often got letters asking * 


for their help in filling jobs, and before long : 
Huntley tossed me ‘a letter and said, “Here, this { 
is what you’re looking for.” 

At first, I didn’t think it was, and he had.to re-* 
assure me. It was on the letterhead of Rock Prod? ‘i 
ucts, beneath the logotype of ‘which there-.was ‘a 5 
subhead reading “The Journal of the Non-Me- 
tallic Mineral Industries, and’ it was signed; 
“W. D. Callendar, Pres.” What it said, in sub- 
stance, was ‘that they were looking for somebody 
to head up their advertising service ‘department, .; 


‘and that the. man they wanted must be one ‘who. 


knew “what makes the wheels go round.” They: 
weren’t sure; it went on, whether such a man‘ 
should- be called an engineering advertiser or an2 à 
advertising engineer because, in effect, he had to... 


_ be both, to translate into language that: an ordi-. 


nary businessman, such as a purchasing agent, . 
could undérstand the highly. technical details of 
the machines and appliances used in. the industry . 
their journal served. | ; 
© “Oh, Jesus, no,” -I said. “Pm a eaten 
moron, I wouldn’t Know the first thing- about a`. 


` job like that.” 


` “The hell you wouldn’t,” gid Huntley; “you 
know what makes the wheels go round. They 
have-a little dingus called -an axle, ‘and they go 


.round on that, and that’s all there is to it.”? 


“I wish it were,” I said, “but P m sure there’s a 
lot more to it than that. Why, I don’t even know 
how to use a slide rule, and it says right here that 
the stuff they déal in is highly technical.” 

- “Well, suit’ yourself; said Huntley, “but if I 
were you, before Pd pass it up, Pd at least look at 


the place. See, it says 542 South Dearborn. Hell, 
.. that’s just around the corner. What can it hurt to. 
` take ten’ ‘minutes’ to go case the joint, and you. 


might get some idea of just how highly technical it 
really is. Somehow that letter sounds to me like the 
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Waki I got ‘to the mises: it. was a ‘mdb scene. 


‘there was no line. 
: ‘office, with desks like’ headstones in a cemetery, 
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york of a ball artist — you know, one cut above: a’ 
. Con man — whether he’s an engineer. or not. Be- 


sides, Osten can’t dock you, you know.” . 

oe SPm afraid he ‘miight..not be able to give me - 
- much of a send-off, either, for an ‘engineering job. a 
“Aw, the hell with. Osten. How do they know 
if there even is an Osten? Tell them I’m the. boss 


` here, and Jf it comes'tò that, you can refer them to 


cme; PH tell’ em you're. a rambling wreck from. 
Georgia Tech, and a hell of an engineer. Go on, 


¢. 


1 


-Osten’s must have been.the last place to get the 
` circular. letter. Or perhaps there had been an: ‘ad. 
in. some. paper that I hadn’t’ seen, though I had’ 


+ soanined every, edition, of Chicago’s then seven 


> separate papers and had seen no ad referring even” 


; eee ‘to anything like an engineering adver- ' 


‘tiser’ or an advertising engineer. The .entrance 
pall was packed almost solid with’ apparent ap- 
, plicants for the. job, though I was able to squirm >` 
„my „way through far enough -to see that -inside ` 
In the. center ofa large open 


“was one glassed-in office, outside which’ sat two 


..anen waiting, while apparently ‘a third was being . 


“interviewed Within. So- the deal seemed to be’ 
that they were aeoe this.crowd off three ata. 
time. o : ` 
JI decided” to acaat amoiig the aan, 
Pe ‘stopping to ask. one for a match, and another 
for -the time, and aided by the turbulence in the. 
_ outer office’ from seeming to`be too obvious about 
ih I managed before long to elicit the information 
_ that not one of the applicants was really an engi- 
-neer.- Their one common denominator seémed to — 
.be, that they all claimed’ to be “sorta innarested 


t. in: things like that.” 


. This gave me an ‘idea, and E went back to Os- 
‘ten? S to pick up the telephone and see if I could’: 
z getto talk to Mr. Callendar while`his interviewing | 


- was still going on.. Surprisingly, I could, so after 


‘identifying myself only. as the Osten Advertising 
Agency, and telling him that Iwas, calling him 
‘about his letter looking for an engineering adver- . 
nae I said that I hoped to be able to save him 
‘some time because I -had taken the trouble to 


find out, with . the’ possible exception of a couple 4: 


who were. waiting outside ‘his office while I was 
‘there; that thére was nota single engineer among 
all the couple of dozen other applicants for’ the 
- job-who were then ii to see him i in the: outer 
office. | 

< “That. interests. me. very much, 23. she A “Tn? 
fact; Td like to meet the man who thought of find-. 
oe ‘that-out.” P : . ae % - 


ga 





‘Nothing ‘could be easier, I assured him, ao oe 


that the.man in’ question’ was very busy, and. - 


couldn’t.possibly get away before five ‘thirty or, if” 
that would be`too-late;. during, the. r poon hour the ° oo. 
next day, © -7 AEE RE 


“No; no,” he cut in, “this is very: important t 


“me. Vil make it'a point to be here after five thirty; 
though I’m usually not here much after four.” `` 


So I let him wait until quarter of six, by which 


- time he was alone in-his central glassed-in pavilion; ` 


where the lights still burned, the’ rest of the office - 
and the outer anteroom all having had theirs., 


. extinguished. He called to me to come on in from.. 


the outer, office, telling’me how to press’ the: latch ` 


to let myself through the gate in the waist-high B a 


railing that separated it from the’ main room. . 
My story. to him.was brief but I thought cal- | 
culated to be appealing. I was, in short, that man: 


¿he was looking for, call him what you will, adver- | 
' tising engineer or-engineering advertiser, but. r 


was now, alas, out, of my natural,element, like a- 
fish out of water, because I was now beached, as 
it were, high and dry in a desert-of consumer goods, ! 


having to- writẹ - adyertising for things like soft ` o 


drinks and’ perfumes, ‘whereas all my instincts and. 
all my interests — well, being an engineer himself ` 


` he could no doubt imagine how ` a job such as the- 


one. he, had, sò ‘aptly described in: his witty ‘letter: 


‘must appear to. the likes “of me to ve a veritable’ | 


oasis, a promised land — ~ 


“I, certainly ` hope it doesn’t’ turn out’ to be a’ hae 


mirage, > he said, ‘‘and not what you’re looking’ _ 
for at all. But you flatter me,” he added. “I’m 
not an engineer. I, was denied.the. advantages, of” 


ar college education”? — he didn’t add: the “unlike 


you,” but a slight pause: intimated ‘it’ as clearly "as >. 


‘if he had spelled it out — “I had: to hoe my own 


row,.startiiig out.as a salesman.” 

I thought he looked more like a drummer, than | 
any engineer should, though” what he really re~ ` 
‘sembled in style and ‘manner was a ‘Norman: Rock- .. 
well drawing of a‘ barker or. spieler outside a ‘car-.. 


.:nival or sideshow at a county fair. But this was. 


‘wonderful, I thought, for if he wasn’t'an engineer. 


: himself, how could he possibly tell for sure whether, ° 


I was’or not. 
“I can see you’re not a hen, 00,” IL told him, 


“but I’m sure you’re a better judge of. an omelet 


than any hen that ever clucked.” ` 
“Heh, heh,.very-well put,” he chuckled,’ “Young 
man, I ike your: way of saying: things, and your 


_ sway of doing things, too, if. I can judge by the way © 


you found out I was wasting my time with all 
those other applicants. There’s only one thing ` 
` that. worries me about the’ possibility of. our get-... 
ting together on this proposition.” 

‘He paused and looked at me, owlishly. - as ity 
comes, a thought, here’ s where be asks me Ato 
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` god, I was hired, it seemed. 


in proof. Pm an engineer, and that’s. when the- pipe 


goes out. But no,- not another word on that score. 
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tisements in Rock Products; i as’ Shei was away on an, 


" Eastern trip. | 


He went on, “The emolument ‘of this position is, ` 


' only ‘fifty dollars a week.” I gulped. 


“Well,” I began, wondering just how disap- 


pointed I dared try to look, or indeed was ex- 
“+ pected to look,.since he had prefaced the magic 
number with an ‘‘only,’? and also wondering how 


big a lie I could tell without actually lying,- “the 
work I’m doing now would figure out, at the low- 
est of piecework ‘rates, to better than sixty-five 
dollars:a week? —' he looked suddenly pained’ at 
the mention of this sum, as if Pd pinched him — 
“but the money doesn’t matter so much’? — and 
now suddenly the sun was out again, and he was 
all smiles — “it’s the kind. of work I get to do that 


counts the most.” 


He jumped up and Boe punmiag my hand 


Rockwood. and ‘Shaw. were > both New Ragland: ; s 


€rs;, the former about sixty and the latter pushing * 


seventy, but’ while Rockwood looked like one of + 
the bearded. Smith Brothers on the cough drop 


_ packages, Shaw looked more like the provisional : 


president of one of the banana republics, with : 
drooping white mustaches, an almost Negroid 
swarthiness in startling: contrast to- his white hair, ~ 
and sleepy eyes above a perpetually smoldering 
cigaretté. Around the eyes, I was much later to 


` realize, he was almost. a dead: ningen for ine French. 


up and down, just like a tennis player after leap- . 


ing the net at the sight of, the ball dropping in for 
the déciding point of a. hard-fought match: ‘‘Well, 
young man, put ’er there! That’s the kind of 


: talk I like to hear” ` 


I almost keeled over backward: in surprise. My 
It was like a door 
opening too easily that. you thought’ was stuck, 
sending you sprawling headlong after your mighty 
effort to thrust it open. It occurred to me that 


' whatever happened, they would undoubtedly have 
_to give me two weeks pay when they threw me 


out, and that. meant that I could expect to have a 
hundred dollars in my pocket. That was enough 
to keep me in day-old buns for almost three years, 
though the fact had also to be faced that the land- 
lady would someday want something for all those 


weeks that, at two fifty a week, would in all prob-. 


ability elapse before Pd find another job at fifty 
dollars a week. 
Callendar, having made his score for ie day, 


„of writing the ads for Rock Products. 


statesman Pierre Laval. ; 
Neither-of them asked me if. I was an engineer, | 
but, it must have.been evident to both of them, 
within a matter of seconds, that I wasn’t. 
I-made only two bad mistakes in my first weeks 
Noon hours I 
would rush up,the street to the Monadnock Build- 
ing, where I could use the library of the Society of _ 
Western Engineers ‘to’ look up all the unfamiliar p 
technical terms that bothered’ 'me, but like the ~“ 
bad, speller who misspells only the easy words 
because he has to look up all the hard ones in: the 


. dictionary, I came a cropper only on two, things _ 


-fall through their apertures. 


was suddenly in a hurry. But I had my own rea-, . 


- sons for hoping that the interview. would now end 
~ quickly. 


I was afraid, he still might ask me’ to 
prove that I was an engineer. Now- that I felt 
that I was at least into him for a hundred dollars, 
I didn’t want to say another word. 


van matter of fact, we didn’t exchange another 
word for almost a year thereafter. The next day. 


Ke I met the engineers, Nathan C. Rockwood and 


Edmund Shaw, who as editor and managing editor 
respectively actually handled all the highly tech- 
nical matter that went into their journal of ‘the 
nonmetallic mineral industries, but I didn’t meet 


“my . own immediate boss, Charles Breskin, the —. 


advertising manager, who with his staff of space 


salesmen was responsible for the sale of the adver- 


1 


that were too elementary for me to be able to.find 


in the. technical works to which I had such easy ify 


furtive access. 

One was an ad ‘for screens, where I made ihe p 
mistake of assuming that all they did was act like ` 
a sieve in sizing the stones that they allowed to ; 
I failed to figure out s; 
that as rotary screens they exercised a cleansing ` 
function at the same time. But that was a minor ’ 
error, soon corrected.-when the advertiser; sent ` 
the ad-back with a brief notation to that effect ý 
scribbled in its margin. 

But my other mistake was a lulu, and I had.a 
hard time crawling out of it. In the only folder 
I could find to give. me anything to go on-for an 


‘ad I had to write about an overhead ‘crane, a ' 


huge elaborate thing for big cement factories, it 
mentioned headroom, but in such a way that I 
could get no idea of what a headroom was, or 
where it was, or what you did in it. 

Since in all these ads'I took the attitude that 
the duller the subject matter the livelier must be 
the copy and art, I. proceeded to fasten on this 
headroom, whatever it was, -as the thing to pate 


‘up and make appealing. - 


So I had happier workers, beaming like con- 
tented cows, and pleased production managers, ` 
chortling over charts showing increased produc- 
tion, and everything short of the king in his count- 


-inghouse, counting, out his money, to show. how 


life was in flower all over the giant cement plant, 
and all this serenity was presumably. rampant 
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this. wonderful new crane.. 


a “dën ‘under .an overpass, where the “amount of 





Me -didn?t know it, and’ when the angry advertiser 
must-have been perpetrated either by a hopeless 
a downfall. Fi or the layout and copy were returned, 


_manager, under whom 'I was only a straw boss. ' 

-Fortunately, Mr. Breskin was away, not: still 
‘bat again, as I had met him in the interim and 
“even been ‘complimented by him on my work. 


- to. brighten up these trade paper ads for highly 


_Suggestion. 


. ads,” he said, “always be sure to close with ‘Cor- 
dially yours,’ 
. ‘Sincerely.’ That’s no’ good. People don’t give a 


you’re telling them something they like to hear. 

Everybody likes to be treated cordially, and some-. 
‘times they’ll even think they are when they aren’t, 

„jüst because. you say they are.’ 

So now I remembered To and answered the 


in, his absence, assuring the offended advertiser 
-that.. he: would : personally. supervise the prepara- 
‘tion’ of -all_ future ads for them and putting the 
‘plariie for this ghastly error on a misguided prac-’ 


«deft our employ by a request: that was not’his own, 
‘had sought to sabotage the place by sending out 
: “a few. of these supposedly funny ads” 
left. I thought while I was at it, if I could just get 
>A ‘onto: thé record the possibility that there, might 





*. covering ‘up. more tracks than ; ‘I was aware of 


„might turn up to haunt me. I was'careful in sign- 


2" ing Mre Brèskin’s aame beneath: the “Cordially” 


=. yours? to make it “per”. two undecipherable initials. 
l This, letter was attached to another ad, ‘to re- 


: “thus. by implication the,néw ad had been. person. 

K = ay supervised by Mr, Breskin. Pe 

ve - Back came an even: more cordial letter, thank- 

„Hing ‘Mr... Breskin for his -personal attention _to the. 

“matter, and there were never any more ‘complaints: 
So, deeply was -I ‘impressed by’ the injunc- 


oniy: because of the marvelous new. headroom a 
. Today; I suppose ‘any- cretin who has ever rid: 


E.. „headroom is clearly marked, would’ know ‘that . 
` headroom is merely | an amount of ‘clearance. But - 


“sént back thé copy, saying it was a poor joke that ` a 
idiot. ora helpless drunk, it was very nearly my ` 


“not. to me, "bút. to Charles Breskin, the advertising ; 


‘He had been enthusiastic about my first attempts 
» Specialized products by ‘giving them some of the ` 
same type of appeal that had customarily been | 
‘\¢onfined to consumer ads for goods. of a more 

“general kind, and had offered me only one specific 
~‘When you -sign your letters sending out these ` 


I notice you sometimes only say ' 


v damn whether you’re sincére or not, as long as.’ 


“letter of.complaint, most cordially, for Mr. Breskin ` 


Tae tical joker,-a disgruntled copywriter who, having ` 
‘before he- 


„have been more than one such ad, I might be >` 


- having left,.on the chance that -other mistakes - 


: “place the one that had caused all the trouble, and - 
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ight find ı me out. g” 


~ 


.. found his own magazine, Modern “Packaging, which ' 
still exists, though I have never seen, its -name in. | 
‘print -without marveling that he- didn’t call it ` 


Cordial Packaging, in view of how he. felt about the.. i 


‘power of that magic ‘adjective. 

But though I stayed there over a-year; relations 
between Mr. Callendar-and me were never again 

` anywhere near as cordial as they had been that. - 

first night when he hired me. Word got back. to > 


‘and Breskin all reassured him repeatedly that my 
department was running better than it ever had 


before, he still squirmed under the Yeeling that he Sate 


had been outsmarted. So theré was no raise for.’ 
_ me at. Christmastime when everybody else got.one, 


including the girl at the switchboard and the little ie > 


old guy who wrapped ‘packages. 


Though. Mr. Callendar had never said a word F A | 


-to me, only blinking at me balefully from where 


_ he sat twiddling his thumbs and’ looking hàlf-. ` 


` asleép whenever I was. unable to avoid passing | 
. his.-office, I now felt sure enough of myself to 


- march in boldly and ask him how come .no raise, :' 


just like that. 
“Because your department is ioyerlioad 2 he 
said, “and the thing to’ do ‘with “overhead is — 


_keep.it down”; and he made a brisk downward ``.. 


. motion with his Tight thumb. “Everything? s over- 
head except Sales.” 


I was hoping to get a word in, to the effect that: C 
„all the rest of this overhead, had been given a raise |. 


at Christmastime, but, the’ mere mention of the 
word Sales seemed to set him off, practically genu- 
flecting every time he mentioned salés or salesmen,- - 


reminding me that he had been a salesman him--`' | 
self; and as he headed into- a. peroration on thë: y 


importance, and power of sales and salesmen, not 


‘only theré, where he sat and I stood.at the mo-. - ge 


ment, but throughout our entire economy;. it. 
dawned on me that he was not-only dead set -` 
against me but that he was also ‘rather, more than ’ 
half drunk, and that if I didn’t get out of there 
gracefully and quickly, he might- very well end, 
up firing me. 

So I thanked- him, . at the first moment I. could’: 
‘possibly interrupt, for making the situation sọ. 


- clear, ana headed for the door as I. did SO., 


é 


RA 


tion to sign vrie č Cordially. youe” that for cae 
` forty - years: and. more ‘thereafter: I have ‘nevér `.“ 
_- Signed a letter that was. concluded any other way’ hare 
. Without’ a momentary: twinge of guilt, and the’ ` 
- sneaky: feéling of ‘fear that even now Mr. Breskin. ae 





Ga BRESKIN went on in later years to: ~” 


him somehow that I was no moré an engineer: ... 
than he was, and though. Rockwood and Shaw. 





Back in the advertising service department, I 
. told Don Paeth, our art director, the gist of the dis- 
cussion. and he was: sympathetic, although he had - 
` received a raise himself. I had noticed one thing 
while I was in. Callendar’s office that had given me 
-an idea. On a worktable behind his desk was a large 
_map of the country, in which he had placed push- 
pins of different colors, like a battle map} each of 
which seemed to stand. for a different ‘salesman. 
There ‘were no_pins ‘either in ‘the Southwest or 
anywhere on the Coast, and I asked Paeth if that 
meant.there were no salesmen in either of those ter- 
ritories. He said he`was pretty sure there weren’t: 
Earnshaw. was in the South, Alter in the. Middle 
West, reskin himself took care of the East — he 
named them all off, and agreéd that so far’ as he 
‘knew, and hed been there for years, there never 
„had been any salesmen that far away. 


+ 


Do Now I had something new to go up to the 


‘ Monadnock Building for on my lunch hours. In. 


the library of the Society of Western Engineers, 
‘where I had managed to prevent all but a few of, 
S the many mistakes I might otherwise have made, 
by means of fairly elementary research, I now 
- had a new project, to study up on the names and 
. products of firms in the Southwest or on the -West 
Coast which might conceivably be prospects for 


space in Rock Products, and see if I could sell some- — 


‘ads by mail. I found three, and with the junior 
- artists help, in consideration of à few dinners D 
bought him when we worked nights, got together a 
. campaign for each of them. 

_ One-was a blank, never even acknowledging 
- receipt of the proposed ads I ‘had sent. The 
“second was a modest success, resulting in the 
placement of a ‘contract for three half-page’ ads. 
That was well short‘ of the miraculous, though 


there were salesmen on the staff. who’ had sold _ 


less than that in the previous six months. But ‘the 
- third was the jackpot. It was a direct. tap on a 
- mother lode. It brought in an order for twelve full- 
page ads in full color, something that had never hap- . 
pened before: There wasn’t even a rate for full- 


_ color pages,” and we had to get the printer to figure 


„one out. 
All unwittingly, it- seemed, I had presented the 
Nordstrom Valve Company, out on the Coast, 


‘.. with a campaign for an industry. they had never. 


previously served but had just ‘decided to enter. 


. They didn’t think anybody knew of their plans ` 


vin this respect, and were dùmbfourided to receive 
a “campaign trumpeting forth the virtues of ‘a 
product they had only just finished perfecting and 
‘didn’t know anybody knew anything about. i 

In that, of course, they -were right. I didn’t 


`. an accomplished. fact. 


` had obtained in three months: 
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ow a damn. fai about i or their products, 
. and had only assumed that-what they had would 


work. i in ‘our industry or that they: wouldn't want 


the ads saying ‘it did. 


The first reverberation was when- a long- distance s 
call came-in for me from one'of their vice presi- 
dents, wanting to know. where we had obtained 


_ the information on which the ads were apparently 


based: When he heard. that it: was “‘just a’ hunch,” 
he clearly couldn’t believe it. It was probably the 


- first call ever received from such a distance, ‘as 


our salesmen were not permitted evento tele- 
graph, let alone telephone, except in the direst. 
of emergency plights. nek 

` Within the week, the official. wits an called up 
was there” in person, and the space contract was 
The size -of the order rep- 
resented more. business than the entire sales staff’ 


` had obtained all together. in a-month, and more 


than,. with the single. exception of Breskin, ’ „any 
As an occasion in - 
the annals of Rock Products, it~ called for dancing. 
in the aisles. 

But although. Callendar sways wrote encourag- . 


` ing and. applauding comments on all the’ sales- 


men’s space-order cards as: they- passed over his _ 
desk, with plaudits like “Keep up the good work” 
and “Bravo” even for insertion orders calling for 
one-eighth- or one-quarter-page ads, when both ` 
my space-order cards went through, the one -call- 
ing for three half pages and the other for an in- 
credible twelve in full color, both cards came back 
with nothing but a scribbled initialing, which was 
in fact mandatory: before they could be further 
processed, of the three letters. “WDC.” 

After that, he had a near-mutiny on his hands, 
as both Rockwood*and Breskin pleaded with him 


_ for some recognition of my efforts to. bring some 


new business into the place. ' Finally, Breskin the- 
salesman succeeded, where Rockwood the editor 
had failed, in getting him to promise. to give me 
a raise. He did, too, in the very next paycheck: 
a raise of five dollars — per month. It worked out. 
to about a Gai thirty-three cents a week.’ 


£ 


Ek the first time in over-a year, I turned to the 
want-ad pages again, and answered an ad for a 


_ copywriter at B. Kuppenheimer & Co. Remem- 
bering: how well my fish-out-of-water- routine had 
` gone over in getting this first job, I now turned 


the record’ over and played its other side in pre- , 
senting. myself for this second job. I was a clothing’ 


; copywriter, had -written clothing ads in’ college. 
- (that part just, did happen to be true), 'and I was 


now stuck in a place where I had to write about 
steam shovels and.cranes, and oh, how wonderful 


” 
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` it would be to get back to my natural bent. This 


now doing was worth every penny of the sixty-five 
” I let them think I was getting, since that had 
worked so well the*year before; I even went so far 


1 


for.as much as five. dollars less, because, falling 
into thé old refrain, the money didn’t matter. so 


_-only this time played, as it were, in a ‘different 
“suit. 


implied cut that I had had the temerity to suggest, 
but got the whole sixty-five that I-had hinted at 
but not quite dared to come out and ask for openly. 


_ ‘lendar for the raise. 
‘handshake, much the same way as he had sur- 
“prised me with a sudden handshake’ by way of 
_ reaching ‘a conclusion in our first interview ‘the 
year before. I reached down and grabbed his 
% hand, although he was seated and hadn’t got up 
~ out-of his chair. when I walked: into his office. 
; Holding his hand, I began pumping it vigorously 
i up and down, refusing to let go of it, and punctuat- 
ing my remarks with an. added, extra . vigorous 


_ l'was going to hit him with the other hand. But 


- my remarks cordial. 
“Mr. Callendar, you’re a big man,” I said, 
. though he wasn’t —he was rather a ‘runt — “and 


‘action to words, ‘because it takes a big man to 


dar, shake! Put ’er there! It was very, big of you 
+ to-do what you have done, and I admire you for 
it. Yes, sir, shake! 
Christmas because you said my department was 
T “overhead, and now you’ve given .me one.’ 

‘By now he was looking as if he’d rather cut his 
Fs hand off than leave it any longer in my- clutches, 
£ and he finally managed to snatch it away. “It 
` wasn’t much of a raise,” he said. 

“Ho, that’s where you’re wrong again, Mr. Cal- 
‘5 lendar. You may very well say that fifty-one 
~ thirty-three a week is about the same as fifty dol- 
-lars a week, and I’m half-inclined to agree with 
you on that, but that’s beside the point. The 
point is, as -I told you more than a year ago, the 











-time, though, I intimated that the work I was. 


` aş to suggest that because of my great interest in 
writing. about clothing, I would be willing to work . 


. “much — it was exactly the same deal: as last time,- 


I was now set to go back and thank Mr. Cal-- 
I did this with a surprise _ 


pump, until he began to look as though he feared _ 


‘always mindful of Breskin’s amonito, I- made 


_I want to shake your hand,” and T began suiting 


admit that he’s been wrong. Shake, Mr. Callen- , 


You. refused me a raise last 


\ 


As it turned out, I didn? t have to take the‘ 
' way men do. 
` and the corner grocer don’t give a hcot for the 
principle of the thing, and that all they care about .. 
` is-the money. Now, I don’t agree with her at all,.. 






-money doesn’t matter so much; what counts is? 


the principle of the thing.”’.._ 
“Well, Pm — I’m very glad you ‘eae it in that . 
spirit.”? .~ 
“I do indeed,’? I assured him, 
very good word, too — spirit: 
of the thing that-counts.” $ 
He was looking as if -he wished Pd get the hell, 


“and that’s a 
Yes, its the spirit 


~ out of.there.’ But I was-playing it to the hilt. 


“That’s what I was trying to make my wife 


understand,” I said, ‘when I was telling her about 


the raise you’ve given me.’ But I don’t know, I 


‘don’t think women understand these things the-. 


She seems to feel that the butcher ` 


but [ve got to. live with her, whereas ‘with you 


it’s just -the other way around. So I’ve had to see 
__it her way, and Pve just got myself another job; 
‘where she can buy a few more pork chops every `` 


week, since ‘that’s the only way she ‘seems able to. 


‘understand any progress I might be making —” 


“Eh — what’s that? Another job?” 
“Yes, but don’t you worry, Mr. Callendar, I 
won’t see. you stuck. Before I leave here, Pll see- 


. that somebody’s broken in. Pll see that everything 


` 


_ and'now of course it’s much too late, is that whether -. ue 
or not I knew what makes the wheels go round `. 


is going smoothly before I finally pull cut.” ~ 
And I did, too. For the next two weeks, nights 
and noon hours, I was at the new place, working 


> with the man whose place I was filling, Howard 


Aldred “Jones, while spending my days at the old - 


_place, with -my own successor, whose name and 


face I have completely forgotten. Then for the 


two weeks after that, I was spending noon hours. a 


and nights at the old place, while working days : 


at the new. The best part of that was that fora >. 
month straight I was drawing full salary at both ` 


places, a feature of the deal that. I enjoyed SO 
much that I hated to see it end. 
-But what I never did get to tell Mr. Callendar, : 


before I answered his letter; I think I learned it 


` immediately thereafter, ‘dnd I’ve been of the same 


opinion ever since. 
a little ‘dingus čalled an axle at all, because that’s 

only there because the wheels are, and serves only. 
to hold them ‘together. No, it?s not that which 
makes them go round. It’s hot air. Then, now, `` 


_ and ‘always. 


RR 


Huntley was wrong. It isn’t ~ A 
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. A graduate in English of Edinburgh University, Mr. 


Brown lives ‘and works in the Orkney Islands. His 


we third book of poems, THE YEAR OF THE WHALE, was 
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‘published in: England last, summer, and a book. of 


`` short stories is scheduled to appear this wear. 
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l da -week before “midsummer Jorkel and six 


others took ship at Bergen in. Norway and sailed 


` west two days with a good wind behind them. They. 


made land’at Whalsey in Shetland and were well 


entertained at.a farm there .by a man called Veig. 





| by George Mackay Brown E l _ | 


and gold and women would distract. me from the 
making of verses. Besides, we have an appointment’ 
to keep in Orkney on midsummer 'day.” 

Veig told Brenda what Finn had said. 

At dawn, though the ale keg. was empty, the men 


were still sitting at the fire. Some of them were 


i lying under the benches drunk, but Finn was diš- ` 


--cussing meters with the Shetlanders. 
‘argue better,” 


“I would ` 
said Finn, “if I were not so dry.” 
Soon after that Brenda came in and offered Fi inn 
a cup-of ale. ` 
With the froth stil wet on his beard, Finn 
turned to Brenda and said, “Did you brew this - 
ale, woman??? Brenda said that she alone had made 


. it. Then Finn said, “On account of this ale I will 


After they ‘had had supper, one of Jorkel’s men. 


. _ played the harp and recited some verses. The name, 
‘vof this poet was Finn.’ 


_As-soon as’ Finn had sat down, Brenda, the 


daughter of Veig the Shetlander, came to her. father 
. and said, “Offer Finn’a horse and a Fiece of land 


so that he will be: pleased to’ stay here.” 


_ « „Veig made the offer to Finn, but Finn said, “We. 
n are sailing to Orkney on a certain urgent matter - 
-:in the morning. -I can’t stay.” 
'“. Veig repeated Finn’s remark to Brenda. 


t 


At midnight-when the men were drinzing around. . 


ae the fire, Brenda rose out of bed.and said to her 
father, “I can’t sleep. Offer Finn a gold armband 
and a silver ring to-stay here in Shetland.” 


-Veig called Finn `’ aside. and: made this offer. 


"Finn said, “I am a poor man and a happy man, 


stay for a.while with-you here in Shetland.” 
Then the sun got-up and the Norwegians stirred - 
themselves and went-on board their ship. But Finn 
was nowhere to be found; and the door of Brenda’s » 
room was barred. Jorkel was very angry about that. 
They say that Finn made no more poems after . 


‘that day. Brenda bore him twelve children. He l 


died there in Shetland before there was a gray hair 
in his beard. He was drunk most days till’ his 
death, and he would drink from no cup but Bren- ` 
da’s. He was totally dependent on her always. 
It was thought rather a pity that such a pgrang: 
poet should make such an ordinary end. 

“She bewitched him, that bitch,” said Jorkel. 


In the afternoon of ‘the same res Jorkel’s ship 
reached Fair Isle. They.saw some sheep on a hill- 
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‘.and swam ashorė.. 
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side there. Flan, who was a blacksmith back in 
Norway, said they were fine sheep. “And my 
wife,” said he, “will be looking for a present from 
the west. I will bring her a fleece from Fair Isle.” 

“` Before they could stop Flan, he leapt overboard 


edge of.a high cliff. Flan climbed up this face, 


‘disturbing the seabirds that were there, and laid 
`. hands on the first sheep he saw. He was raising his 
ax to dispatch the ewe when another sheep ran’ 
" terrified between his legs'and toppled him over the 
` edge of the crag, so that the seabirds were wildly 


agitated for the second time that day. 

“Flan’s descent is much quicker than his going 
up,” said Jorkel. “What does a blacksmith know 
about shepherding?” 

They anchored that night under the cliffs of 
Fair Isle. 


The sheep-were-grazing.at the .. 





` After the necessary business. of victualing had. ' 
been transacted, the Norwegians went into the ale- 
house to drink. ` 
They played draughts and sang hance so’ 
long as there was ale in the barrel. . Then, when the 
keeper. of the alehouse. was „opening a new barrel, 
Jorkel noticed that Thord was missing. i 
“He will have’ gone after the women of Papa 
Westray,” said Sweyn. Thord was known to be a 


` great lecher back home in Norway. 


The church bell rang for compline. 

There was some fighting in the alehouse when- 
they were midway through the second barrel, but 
by that time they were too drunk to hurt each other 


` much, When things had quieted down, Jorkel 


remarked that Thord was still absent. 
“No doubt he is stealing eggs and cheese so that 


“ wé can vary our diet on the ship,” said Valt. Thord. 


They: left ‘Pair: Isle at dawn and had a rough 


crossing to the Orkneys. There was a strong wind 
from the éast, and the sea fell into the ship in cold 


‘bailing pans. 

Then Mund, who had’ a farm east in Sweden, 
laid down his bailing pan. 

“He said, “I have made- deep furrows in the land 
with my plow, but I did not believe there could be 


i furrows in the world like this.” 


The. men went on bailing. . 
Later Mund said, “When Grettir lay Bwa in 


Jorkel said his face was more of a green color, 
and urged the men to bail all the harder, since now 
Mund was taking no part in the game. 

At noon Mund said, “I was always a gay man at 
midsummer, but I do not expect: to be dancing 
round a Johnsmas fire this year.” . 

The men went on bailing, until presently the 
wind shifted into the north and moderated, so that. 
they were able to cook a meal of stewed rabbit and 
to open å keg of ale. 

But when they. brought the -meat and ‘ale to 


: . Mund, they found him lying very aul and cold 


against a thwart. 
` “Mund will not be needing dinner anymore,” gi 


— said Jorkel.” 


-They reached .Papa Westray soon after that: 
There were some decent farms in the island, and an 
'alehouse near the’ shore, and a small monastery 
with a dozen bald-headed brothers beside a loch. 

The péople of the island gave them a hospitable 
welcome, and -sold them fish and’ monna and 


“showed them where the best wells were. 


The twelve brothers trooped into the chick for 
vespers. ; : 5 


. gray lumps, so that they were kept. busy with the < 


was a famous thief on the hills of southern Norway . 
when it was night and everyone was sitting round: ` 
the fires inside and there was no moon. 

They went on drinking till the lights of yesterday 
and tomorrow met in a brief twilight and their 
senses were reeling with ale and fatigue. 


“This is a strange voyage,” said Jorkel. “It 


- seems we are to lose a man at every station of the 


' his bed at Göteborg last summer, his face was like 
-milk. Is.my face that color?” . i 


way.” 

They heard the bell of the church ringing. Jorkel 
went to the door of the alehouse. Thirteen hooded 
figures passed under the arch to sing matins.  ~ 

Jorkel returned .to the ale barrel and said, “It 
seems that Thord has repented of his drinking and 
whoring and thieving. Yesterday there were twelve ` 
holy men in Papa Westray. This morning I counted 
thirteen.” 

He lay down beside his companions; and they 
slept late into the morning: i 


Now there were e only three men. on the ship, 
Jorkel and Sweyn and Valt. 

“We`will not. stop: until we’ reach Hoy,” said 
Jorkel. “Every time we stop, there is one kind of 


`. trouble or another.” ` 


They Were among the northern Orkneys now, 
sailing through a wide firth with islands all around. 

It turned out that none of the three knew where ~ 
exactly Hoy was. i 

Sweyn said, “There is a man in that low island 
over there. He has a mask on, and heis taking. 
honey from his hives. I will go ashore and ask: 
him where Hoy is.” l 


“Be careful,” said Jorkel. -“We will have diffi- 


_ culty in getting to Hoy if there are only two of us- 


88 


left to work the ship.” 

Sweyn waded ashore and said to the beekeeper, 
“Be good enough to tell us how we can. recognize: 
the island of Hoy.” = 

The man took off his mask and’ replied courte- 





















how do you | 
show something 
you can’t see? 


How do you show the difference between 


How do you show pride? That's the 
difference. You can’t see it—you feel it! 


and it feels good! Comfortable. Confident. 
Why do Continental's people have such a 


impersonal one. So Continental's people 
can and do maintain their individuality, 





Continental and the other major airlines? 


You feel it all around you...all the time... 


large measure of pride? Because, as major 
airlines go, Continental is not a great big, 


their interest, their involvement in how 
their airline is run. They’re proud of their 
jobs,whatever they may be, they’re proud of 
their airline and of themselves. It comes 
out not so much in what they do but rather 
in how they do it! That’s what you feel. 

But how do you show something you only 
can feel? Come travel with us ona 

Golden Jet and feel the difference pride 
makes. Your travel agent or Continental 

will arrange it... please call. 
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that they would have to sail west between the 
dsaantil they reached the open ocean, and then 
keeping the coast of Hrossey on the port side and 
“sailing south, they would see in the distance two 
blue hills rising out of the sea. These blue hills 
were Hoy. 
Sweyn thanked him and asked if he was getting 
plenty of honey. 
The man replied that it was a bad year for 
honey. The bees had been as dull as the weather. 
“Still,” the beekeeper said, “the next comb I 
take from the hive will be a gift for you.” 
Sweyn was deeply touched by the courtesy and 
kindness of the beekeeper. 
"= It happened that as the man was bending over 
-the hive, a bee came on the wind and settled on his 
“neck and stung him. The beekeeper gave a cry of 
annoyance and shook off the bee. 
~Sweyn was angry at the way the insects repaid 
with ingratitude the gentleness of the Orkney bee- 
keeper. He suddenly brought his ax down on the 
ive and clove it in two. 
orkel and Valt were watching from the ship, 
a they saw Sweyn run screaming around the 
island with a cloud of bees after him. It was as if he 
‘being pelted with hot sharp sonorous hail- 


veyn ran down into the ebb and covered him- 


When Jorkel and Valt reached him, he told 


m where Hoy was. Then his face turned blind 
nd blue and swollen, and he died. 


Jorkel and Valt got horses at a farm called the 
-Bu in Hoy and rode between the two hills till they 
came to a place called Rackwick. There was a 
farm there, and five men were working in the 
hayfield. It was a warm bright day, and ‘the faces 
of the laborers shone with sweat. 
` Jorkel asked them if a man called Arkol lived 
nearby. 
< t Arkol is the grieve at this farm,” 
the laborers, “but he often sleeps late.” 
‘We work in the daytime,” said another, “but 
Arkol does most of his laboring at night.” 
*“Arkol is a great man for the women,” said a 
hird, and winked. 
Jorkel said he thought that would be the man they 
were looking for. 
= Presently the laborers stopped to rest, and they 
invited Jorkel and Valt to share their bread and 
They sat under a wall where there was shadow, 
Valt told all that had happened to them from 
time they left Bergen. But Jorkel sat quietly 
‘seemed preoccupied. They noticed too that 
did not eat or drink much. 
ho is the owner of this farm?” said Valt when 
nished his story of the voyage. 


said one of 


The laborers said the farmer in Rackwick 
man called John. They spoke highly of bi: 
was a good master to them. 

Just then a man with a dark beard cross 
field. He ordered the laborers to resume the 
work, and then looked suspiciously at Jorkel ar 
Valt. They were rather scruffy and dirty aft 
their voyage. 

Jorkel asked him if his name was Arkol Dagso 

The man yawned once or twice and said tha 
was. 

“In that case,” said Jorkel, “I must tell you th 
my sister Ingirid in Bergen bore you a son at 
beginning of June.” 

Arkol made no answer but yawned again. 
he laughed. 

“And I want to know,” said Jorkel, “if you w 
pay for the fostering of the child.” 

Arkol said he would not discuss so intimat 
matter with two tramps. So far he had not: be 
in the habit of paying for the fostering of any ¢! 
that he had fathered, and he doubted whethe 
was wise to begin now, especially as. Norway 
so far away. Furthermore, he could hardly 
expected to believe the unsupported testimom 
two tramps, one of whom claimed to be Ingiric 
brother. Ingirid had been a most lovely and ge 
reared girl, and Arkol did not think the sca 
standing before him could really be the br 
of such a delightful bedmate. Besides, he had. 
busy all night in another sweet bed, and now h 
very tired, and he begged the two gentlemen: 
roads to excuse him. 

Jorkel said, “Will you pay now for the foster 
of your son?” 

Arkol turned away and yaieà 

Jorkel drove his dagger into Arkol’s raau 
that he fell dead at once on the field. 

The laborers jumped down from the hayir 
and ran at Jorkel and Valt with their forks. 

“I wish the others were here now,” said Jor! 
as he turned to face them. “Now I would be gl 
to have Finn and Flan and Mund and Thord 
Sweyn at my side.” 

Valt was quickly pronged to death there, 
though Jorkel defended himself well and wa 
on his feet when John of Rackwick appeared o 
scene, he was so severely lacerated that he lay 
tween life and death in the farm for more. 
week. 

The three farm girls looked after him wi 
recovered. They hovered around him day and 
with oil and sweet water and beeswax. a 

On the day they took the last bandages from 
kel’s arm, John of Rackwick came to him and 
mildly, “Arkol, my grieve, was in many ¥ 
evil lecherous man, and for that he must 
to a higher lord than the Earl of Orkney 





of Norway.. But also he was a loyal servant of 
and because of that you must pay me as com- 
tion your ship that is anchored off Selwick. 
are welcome to stay here in Hoy, Jorkel, for 
ong as you like. There is a small vacant croft 
he side of the hill that will support a cow and. 
ox and a few sheep. It will be a tame life for a 
g man, but now you are disabled because of 
ayforks, and if you till your field carefully, 
hing could be more pleasing to God.” 
Jorkel accepted that offer. He lived there at 
pland for the rest of his life. In Orkney he was 
enamed “Hayforks.” He put by a little money 
-harvest so that one day he would be able to 
eturn to Norway, but the years passed and he 
ould never get a passage. 


The summer before his death Jorkel went to 
apa Westray in a fishing boat. At the church 
ere he inquired for Thord, and presently Thord 
me out to meet him. They were two old men now, 
ald and toothless. They embraced each other 


THE GIFT 


BY JOHN L’HEUREUX 


darning egg is good 
Of course 
Though not exactly what you had in mind. 
He meant 
. To give you 
Something better. Growing up, 
He learned soon to ask for bread 
And take the offered scorpion. 
Dusk settles; 
It is all the same. 


hat from ‘the first 
You loved 
s his outrageousness, you thought. 
“ After, you 
-Were pleased 
With. his pitiful austere desires. 
He had grown up in desire, always. 
He woke at night, your name 
Upon his lips. 


You slept, smiling. 


under the arch. They were like two boys laughing 
to each other over an immense distance, | thin 
affectionate lost. voices. a 
Jorkel took a purse from his belt and counted five- 
pieces of silver into Thord’s hand. “I have been 
saving this money for forty years,” he said, “so that 
someday I could go home to Norway. But it is too 
late. Who would know me in Bergen now? I 
should. prepare, instead, for the last, longest jour-.. 
ney. Will you arrange for Masses to be said in’ 
your church for Finn and Flan and Mund and 
Sweyn and Valt?” ; 
Thord said that Masses would certainly be offered 
for those dead men and for Jorkel himself, too. 
Then he embraced Jorkel and blessed him. Jorkel 
turned around. He was at peace. The long silver: 
scars of the hayforks troubled his body no longer. 
Halfway to the boat he turned back. He gave 
Thord another silver coin. “Say a Mass for Arkol 
Dagson also,” he said. 
They smiled at each other, crinkling their old 
eyes. 


A darning egg is good 
For socks. 
Lodgers make repairs that slip 
The mind. 
They must. 
And you and he are lodgers — never 
More than that — waiting to move on 
In fear and insufficient wisdom 
Groping to 
A kind of truth, 


A home, a you to love 
For good 
With. talk and laughter and desire. 
He meant 
To give you 
More than this. But 
Take it anyway; you will remember 


Much more. 


Him, his one last foolishness. 
A darning egg 
. Is good, and serves. 





“THE ATLANTIC EXTRA 


DEATH OF THE SWEET WATERS 


The Politics of Pollution 


by Donald E. Carr 


The greatest threat to America’s water supply lies in public and private indifference lo the systematic pollut 
of our rivers and lakes by industry, faulty sewage-disposal systems, and agencies of the federal government. Me 
efforts to protect our dwindling clean water reserves have been blocked by political self-interest, and the resulls a 
potentially disastrous, not only for America’s large cilies bul for farmlands and recreation areas as well. These a 
other disturbing truths are recorded here by Donald E. Carr, a veteran research chemist whose book DEATH OF” 
SWEET WATERS will be published laler Ihis month by Norton. 


I: United States is the biggest water hog in the 
world. Poor tropical countries use less than 5 
gallons of water per person per day. Large com- 
wercial towns in England use about 50 gallons a 
day, while the daily average for such towns in the 
‘United States is close to 200 gallons per person. 
The highest water consumption of any city in the 
world is that of Beverly Hills, California — over 
00 gallons per person per day —- where in an arid 
climate immense lawns are sprinkled the year 
around and countless swimming pools are filled 
and refilled. 
© Modern manufacturing processes also use enor- 
“mous quantities of, water. It takes 18 barrels of 
< water to refine a barrel of oil, 300 gallons to make 
a barrel of beer, 690 to 1000 tons of water for each 
ton of coal burned in a steam-power plant, and 
250 tons of water to produce a ton of paper. A 
large paper. mill will use more water than a city of 
50,000 people. 
`o Industries are located near water for three co- 
gent reasons: manufacturing plants use lots of 
water, they must have a place to dispose of the 
irty water which is not consumed in the manu- 
p of pond water greatly magnified. 
sy Boston Museum of Science. Photograph by Lanscraft. 


facturing process (a very large percentage), ; 
they can often save money by delivering. thi 
products by barge rather than by truck or railro 
Industrially polluted water is rarely fit to drink; 
is dangerous to swim in, lethal for fish, and oft 
spoiled for manufacturing processes of other plan 
downstream. The water of a big industrial ri 
such as the Ohio may be reused a dozen. tim 
before it reaches its rendezvous with the Miss 
sippi. Twenty-six rivers in the United States 
so badly polluted that the federal governmen 
intervened. Dozens of others are dangero 
polluted, but the federal agencies have not 
time or opportunity to start any action in regar 
to them. By law the Public Health Service 
act on its own in pollution emergencies involvi 
two or more states, but within a single sta 
must await the invitation of the governor.” 

In general, private industrialists are united to 
man against federal regulation of water pollutic 
They prefer state control, if any. As it isn 
each state has its own set of standards for w 
cleanliness, most of them very tolerant. The 
that states along the same river basin ma’ 
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e widely varying standards makes it difficult 
e Department of Health, Education, and 
Ifare to handle interstate pollution. This is the 
ief justification for the Water Pollution Bill of 

55, which called for setting up federal standards 
1nd ‘guidelines. The reason for the clamor against 

s bill on the part of private water-using indus- 
ries is easy to perceive. For many years the dif- 

neces between states in standards of water 
nliness have given industrialists a powerful 
lub which they have not hesitated to use. They 
an threaten to move a plant downriver where the 
equirements aren’t so tough. Or they can threaten 

} move from a Northern state grown more par- 

icular to some Southern state with a more re- 
axed attitude. 
Cries of anguish greeted the requirement in the 
965 pollution bill that waste water from riverside 
lants should be rendered as ‘‘clean as possible.” 
t was contended that the phrase should be ‘‘as 
lean as economically possible.” 

Many industrialists base their argument on a 

ok by Richard B. Engdahl and Frank C. Crox- 
‘on, Pollution: A Problem in Economics, in which the 

y statement is this: “To completely solve the 
groblems involved, though it were technically 

sible at this time, would probably so increase 

é cost of industrial operations as to endanger our 
ibility. to compete in world markets.” 

Let us examine this piece of bald-headed soph- 
stry. Our rivers have to be filthy so that we can 
ompete with whom? The West Germans, for ex- 
imple? The Ruhr river basin contains nearly half 
f West Germany’s industrial capacity and has 
nly a skinny streamflow, much punier than the 
owest flow ever recorded in the Potomac. With 
uch a small amount of water, one would expect 
he highly competitive West Germans to have on 
wcir hands a smelly, septic, barely liquid ditch. 

fact, the Ruhr River is clean enough to swim in 
md to grow fish in, and with only mild treatment, 
t provides perfectly good drinking water. 

The antipollution program that accomplished 
what to American eyes would appear to be an 
uneconomical’? miracle was carried out by the 
uhr Associations — Genossenschaften, semigovern- 
mental organizations. Instead of establishing treat- 

t requirements or purification standards and 
ying to enforce them, the Ruhr Associations sim- 
ily charge every town and every industrial plant 
stiff levy proportional to the amount of pollution 
ey deliver to the river. As a result the Ruhr 
asin has been cleaned up. The water is used and 
eused, but it is also treated and retreated. In some 
ases, as at Essen, the solid waste is dried, included 
th the city’s normal garbage, and used as fuel 
ora power plant. 
To claim that American plants cannot do as 


well, or would go broke trying, is a deception. 


Nevertheless, our industries have had their. way so” 
long with most of the state and local authorities” 
that they are not likely to give up. When there is- 
a conflict involving recreational, agricultural, or- 
aesthetic use of water with industrial application, 
industry almost always wins out. To be sure, the 
more thoughtful industrialists are changing their 
viewpoints, and a good deal of research on water 
disposal has been paid for with private funds and 
has been translated into full-scale treating facilities. 
But many of the offending plants are located in 
municipalities where domestic sewage winds up 
raw in the watercourse, and thus. the companies 
have a reasonable “Why pick on us?” argument. 

Industry spokesmen point out that sewage plants © 
at Gary, Indiana, and Fort Chicago, Illinois, for 
example, have horribly polluted Lake Michigan ` 
for years, and it is not fair to make industries in the 
area put in expensive pollution-control equipment. 
They claim that even if all further pollution were © 
prevented, it would take more than 25 years for 
Lake Erie to return to a theoretically clean stat 
and 500 years for Lake Michigan to return to its 
preindustrial purity. 


POLLUTION FROM FOOD PROCESSING 


Food-processing industries, especially the small. 
operators, are quite likely to take the line tha 
if they are located in a community that does 
take care of its domestic sewage, including th 
unmentionable waste from mortuaries, why should 
anyone worry about the offal from meat-packing. 
and dressing chickens? ‘The Hudson River at Troy, 
New York, for example, is a slimy cesspool where 
eels writhe and fight over chicken entrails. In 
Sioux City, Iowa, the U.S. Public Health Service 
held public hearings in 1958 to outargue the know-.. 
nothing and do-nothing meat-packers, who had 
been dumping stinking offal into the Missouri; 
River, thus contaminating the river waters of four 
states. Sugar-beet-processing wastes, which smell 
worse than one would expect, polluted the whole 
of the North Platte when delivered to the river in. 
Wyoming. a 

Senator Gaylord Nelson of Wisconsin recalls- 
that in his hometown on a lovely little lake, the- 
local creamery had always dumped all of its whey 
into the lake, rendering the water useless for any- ; 
thing else. Everybody in the village knew about 
it. But the creamery was the town’s biggest em-e- 
ployer, and the local citizens never let out a peep 
Finally the state water pollution commission ør- 
dered the creamery to stop. 

The canning industry is a large water use: 
especially now that the farmers who sell their 
vegetables or fruit to the canneries make great use. 





f pesticides. Today it takes 50 gallons of water 
6 wash a case of canned fruit or vegetables whereas 
t took half that much 20 years ago. The pesticide 
flows into the river. 


PULP AND PAPER WASTES 


© No industry has had more trouble and aroused 
more violent public reactions because of river pol- 
lution than the pulp and paper companies. There 
are about 3000 such firms in the United States em- 
ploying more than 600,000 people. American 
production of paper and paperboard has more 
“than doubled in the last two decades and is now 
‘about 40 million tons a year. The industry spokes- 
men make a big point of the fact that over this 
ériod a 50 percent reduction in pollution per ton 
paper produced has been achieved. However, this 
is no great consolation to other water users, since 
they are concerned not with percentages but with 
„amounts of gunk in the river — gunk per gallon. 
What is the gunk? The worst polluter is so- 
alled ‘‘sulfite liquor.” This is the runoff liquor 
‘containing the nonfibrous material removed from 
the wood chips during the cooking process. It is 


‘not toxic in the sense that it would poison an 
animal or infect a human being. It can be broken 
down by bacterial attack in the water, but this 


-requires a large amount of oxygen. Thus the worst 
effect of paper-and-pulp-mill wastes is that the 
BOD (biological oxygen demand) sears so high 
that fish and other water creatures are quickly suf- 
focated. Pollution of this kind is naturally most 
common in those river basins where the forest 
cover is of the type from which paper can be made. 
The Northern coniferous trees are best suited to 
‘the sulfite process; hence plants using this manu- 
acturing method are mainly in the North. The 
Columbia River has chronic sulfite-liquor pollu- 
tion. In the last 15 years, however, the Kraft 
paper process, which can handle Southern pine, 
has resulted in the proliferation of paper mills 
ong the Chattahoochee, the Savannah, and other 
Southern rivers. 
Senator Muskie claims that the Androscoggin 
¿River in Maine is the worst-polluted stream in the 
country. Years ago a dam was built which trapped 
behind it the effluent from numerous pulp and 
paper mills. Even if there is no further pollution, 
he maintains, this trapped pollutant will make 
. fish life impossible for many years, perhaps forever. 
Wastes from Kraft mills are alkaline rather than 
acid, but their drain of oxygen supply is just as 
great. One giant mill on the Coosa River, which 
runs through Georgia and Alabama, pours into 
the stream wastes which absorb as much oxygen 
as does untreated sewage from a city of 200,000 
persons. These wastes, although not toxic or dan- 


gerous in the way that sewage and certain 
products of the chemical industry are, have ess 
tially the same end effect since they rob the wa 
of oxygen needed to assimilate the more peril 
gunk. Silt breaks the ‘‘chain of food? in a river 
lake because it makes the water opaque t 
shine, thus killing microscopic plant life. Pag 
mill waste liquors break the chain at several li 
since all of the assimilation processes in fresh y wa 
except putrefaction, require oxygen. 


TEXTILES AND STEEL 


The concentration of textile plants in the 
over the past few decades has put a new load 
Southern rivers. One textile mill in Georgia pou 
into the Chattooga River wastes equivalent in BO. 
to the sewage of 112,000 people. The processes | 
bleaching cotton, flax, hemp, and jute produc 
filthy waste containing fatty and oily resic 
washed from the raw fabric. Wool washings ma 
a highly polluting waste consisting of an emulsic 
of dirt and bacteria in water, with soap and ci 
plex proteins as emulsifying agents. 

Steel companies have been very effective in d 
stroying rivers, and, among all industries, 
tended to be the least cooperative — in fact, 
most belligerently uncooperative. Pollution 
the Mahoning River in Ohio and Pennsylvania 
acid, lime, oil, and grease discharged from 
plants has made this river unusable as a sou 
municipal water, hindered its use by other ind 
tries, and destroyed its value for recreation. | 
arrogant refusal of three Youngstown steel co 
panies to give effluent data to the Public 
Service has triggered a demand for inclus 
a subpoena clause in the new federal pollution 

Three steel companies — the U.S. Steel in G; 
Indiana, Inland Steel in Chicago, and Youn 
town Sheet and Tube — are considered to þe t 
chief sources of pollution in the Calumet. Ri 
and the adjacent waters of Lake Michigan, 
Acme Steel Company discharges raw sew. 
and unneutralized steel-pickling liquor (s 
acid) into the Little Calumet River. The filth fr 
the Calumet system of steel companies has affi 
the whole Chicago area. The currents of L 
Michigan are so sluggish that the wastes d 
disperse or float away. They just sit there i 
water near the shore and fester. Chicagoans d 
seem to care. ve 

Petroleum oil and fuel have added to 
Michigan’s mixture of assorted crud. Although t 
production end of the petroleum business has. 
the main stopped percolating oil-well brine 
freshwater wells and streams, some of the 
refineries located near water have not be 
scrupulous. Raritan Bay in New Jersey is g 





ys. Even when expensive attempts are made to 
an up refinery wastes, some of the extremely 
elly chemicals, such as mercaptans and thio- 
enols, give any potable water which they con- 
lingering skunky odor. Oil chemicals are 
esponsible for unpleasant flavor in fish. 
Heat has become the latest industrial pollution 
rry. The temperature of the Mahoning River 
Ohio at one time reached 140 degrees Fahren- 
eit and higher as it picked up steel-mill effluents 
sar Youngstown. This forced local industries to 
w down operations or actually to shut down 
ntirely during periods of low flow. 
Excessive heat does a lot of things to a river, 
me of which we do not yet understand. It kills 
fish. It accelerates chemical reactions, causing 
me wastes to be toxic which would have been 
armless in cool water. It strips oxygen from the 
ater and hence reduces the ability of scavenging 
acteria to do their job. On the other hand, a 
odest amount of heating seems to make for good 
shing. On Lake Erie and the Potomac and Dela- 
ire rivers, at least in stretches where other pol- 
tants are not too thick, fishing is best where 
wer companies return their once-through cool- 
water. The warmer water apparently stimu- 
ites the growth of fish food. 
The tightest state regulations are those that 
ennsylvania set up in 1960. Stream temperature 
jay not be raised above 93 degrees Fahrenheit 
any time. No new discharges may be made 
to a stream suitable for trout propagation if they 
ill drive stream temperature above 58 degrees 
abrenheit. These regulations have been under 
teady attack. They are claimed to be unrealistic, 
oth from the standpoint of economics (costly for 
lectric power companies) and because many 
arm-water organisms thrive at temperatures 
higher than 93 degrees Fahrenheit. The heat 
problem is serious for atomic energy installations 
ym the Columbia and Savannah rivers. It will 
ecome an important factor in the location of 
uture atomic-power as well as conventional steam- 
ower plants. 


OLLUTION PREVENTION 


Over the past few years, some of the giant cor- 
ations have begun to spend real money on 


ention of water pollution. Du Pont, which 
kes more chemical products in its far-flung 

ts than anybody else, accordingly has a wider 
rsity of waste materials to dispose of. In deal- 
with Du Pont, federal government agencies 

re dealing with an entity almost as large and 
complex as the state of New York. Something of 
is company’s style and resoluteness in tackling 


pollution problems can be perceived by a look at- 
operations in the Charleston, West Virginia, region — 
of the Kanawha River Valley. There are twelve 
chemical manufacturing plants, employing 25,000. 

people. Du Pont’s Belle Works alone resulted in: 
over 300 sources of wastes feeding into about 3. 

billion gallons of cooling water per day, then into 
some 40 outfalls to the river. 

In 1958, at Du Pont’s urging, 9 individual firms - 
joined with it in cooperating with the West Vir- 
ginia Water Resources Division and the U.S. 
Geological Survey in a quantitative assay of a 
62-mile stretch of the river. Du Pont’s laboratories: 
analyzed over 1500 samples each week for 6 wecks. 
As a result of this survey, goals of waste reduction 
were set up. The biological oxygen demand has 
been reduced in Du Pont’s own waste effluents by 
more than 90 percent. 

Most of the highly diluted wastes are directed 
to a large biological treatment plant, where se-.. 
lected bacteria destroy the organic chemicals. 
Foam suppressants are added; the temperature 
and acidity are kept at the optimum. In order to 


cope with the extreme swings of the river fow, 


huge tanks of 5-million-gallon capacity are used 
to impound the wastes when the flow to the Kana- 
wha dips as low as 800 cubic feet per second. 
The liquids are released under state supervision: 
during the winter when the runoffs may be as 
high as 100,000 cubic feet per second. 

Du Pont is quick to try out new techniques. in 
one of its plants on the Sabine River, it accom- 
plishes cooling by air from giant fans rather than by” 
water. At the Victoria Plant in Texas 4 alliga- 
tors are part of the conservation system. These 
were put on guard to repulse an invasion of nutria 
(small rodents) which were in the habit of sabotag- 
ing the pond walls and canal banks. 

Like the oil industry, Du Pont and other big 
chemical companies have dug mile-deep wells to _ 
dispose of salt water and other unmanageable. 
pollutants. Some of them are successful; some are 
just expensive holes in the ground. 

A common Du Pont practice in most of its river 
plants is to conduct waste water to “passport 
ponds,” where it is checked for pollutants before 
it goes back to the river. 

It has been estimated that since 1963 the entire 
manufacturing industry has spent 4 percent of its 
annual $14 billion capital investment on pollution 
control. In many instances, the amount compares 
poorly with what is spent on advertising — for. ` 
such products as detergents, as a case in point—~ 
but it is much more than it was a decade ago. 

There has been a noteworthy trend toward co-" 
operation between municipalities and private com-. 
panies. If a company is bigger than the town, the 
municipal sewage may be accommodated in the 





“company’s waste-disposal system. Thus the three 
small towns of Lake and Westernport, Maryland, 

and Piedmont, West Virginia, on the upper Po- 

tomac all send their raw sewage into the pollution- 

“control system of the West Virginia Pulp and 
Paper Company. Conversely, when a river or 
lake city has a large modern sewage system, it will 

often contract to handle waste effluents from 

“ehemical companies. The technology of treat- 
‘ment of sewage and of organic chemical wastes is 
virtually the same. Main reliance is placed on 

bacteriological (activated sludge) processes in both. 

~ Cooperation of industry with state authorities 
“reached its height in the activities of the Ohio 
‘River Valley Sanitation Commission (ORSANCOQ). 
. When this body was organized in 1948, with state 
sand industry representatives from Illinois, Indi- 
ana, Ohio, Pennsylvania, New York, Virginia, 

West Virginia, and Kentucky, the Ohio was the 

foulest-smelling river in the land. At the time, 
sewage treating of any kind was available to only 
one percent of the population along the river’s 
banks.. Today treating facilities serve 97 percent, 
though most of them handle primary treatment 
only. A good deal of progress has been made in 
edealing with industrial wastes, but in general the 
ndards remain somewhat lenient. Further- 


more, 15 percent. of the industries on the Ohio 


“have failed to meet even these lenient standards. 
The paper manufacturers, being on the whole 
he worst offenders, have formed a National Coun- 
cil for Stream Improvement. What can you do 
with pulp wastes? As early as 1943 the Sulfite 
Pulp Manufacturers’ Research League started 
growing yeasts on waste sulfite liquor. Nearly 
“every sulfite plant now has a yeast plant next to it. 
This is not enough, however, to make much of a 
dent in the massive total of wastes. 
< The Kimberly-Clark Corporation has built for 
“a Wisconsin plant a 30-million-gallon evaporating 
¿pond to store spent liquor during the summer. 
When partly dried, this material can be used in 
: place of asphalt for road making. The company 
-makes no charge and pays part of the hauling. 
At the Niagara plant there are not enough roads 
in the vicinity to get rid of the liquor in this way. 
‘There a soil filtration system is used. Sandy, per- 
-meable soil is sprayed with the wet liquor, which 
is carried deep into the soil by rains. When it 
joins the natural groundwater, it has had the 
¿equivalent of a bacterial treatment for sewage. 
Other companies, such as Weyerhaeuser, have 
experimented with the use of dilute spent liquor 
for irrigation in the Pacific Northwest. Sprinklers 
are used. Unfortunately this is too expensive a 
Way to irrigate, except for crops such as tobacco, 
and they don’t grow tobacco in the state of Wash- 


For the chemical industry, a new type of 
sultant has emerged — the professional li 
ogist (the freshwater expert), Limnologists 
offer services such as exhaustive surveys of str 
biology and chemistry before a new plant is 
and continuous monitoring of stream health a 
it starts operating. The consultant will give 
vice about which sort of waste can be tolerated 
the stream and which cannot. The guiding p 
ciple of limnology is that in the water “diversi 
is stability.” As long as.each of the major ‘ty 
‘of aquatic life (bacteria, algae, protozoa, mol 
insects, fish) is represented by a relatively l 
number of species, each doing its ecological 
the self-cleaning ability of the stream is preserve 
whatever pollutant may be present. But wh 
pollution begins to drive out or destroy spec 
leaving some of the jobs undone, the stream is hin 

This is a new science only in the sense of bei 
applied to chemical refuse. However, there a 
still more unknowns than knowns. Chemicals: 
be experimentally synthesized and put. into] 
duction much faster than limnologists can de 
what effect they have on the animal kingd 
(including people) or the plant kingdom. In 
case of lead compounds from gasoline additi 
it took more than 40 years of universal use þe 
they were found unexpectedly to be dangerou 

What incentive should be offered private 
try to do a real cleanup job? One possibil 
tax relief. Another possibility is faster wri 
for investments in pollution-abatement equipm 
The Johnson Administration is also conside: 
pollution penalties of the same type used bj 
Germans in the Ruhr Valley. 


RAW SEWAGE 


In most countries the contamination of w 
with sewage increases as rapidly as attempt: 
correction. In industrialized countries, the. p 
of water purification barely keeps up with 
creased loadings. In the United States almos 
million people still discharge raw sewage t 
terways. Existing sewage-disposal plants are 
quate to serve only between 70 and 80 percer 
the people who use them, and there is still” 
amount of raw untreated sewage that gets 
the Great Lakes and the larger rivers. TE 
Lawrence Waterway has brought in more shi 
that dump sewage into the Great Lakes. La! 
can be regarded as one big sewage reservoir, 
multiplication of large motorboats with ‘‘hez 
that simply dump raw toilet effluent into the 
is believed to have caused more than one 
hepatitis epidemic. 

In 1961 various federal installations disc 
over 46 million gallons of untreated S6 





_ Alexander Graham Bell- 
Would Be Amazed 
at All the Changes 


eatest progress in Bell System 

story brings greater speed and 
venience for millions of people. 
there is much more to come. 
ble, new switching systems 


Il even remember where you go 


1-Tone® service uses push buttons 
er and quicker dialing. 


Just popa card >.: 


The STORY of the Bell System is the 
story of more and more service for 
more and more people. The all-im- 
portant word is Service and it is con- 
stantly in our thoughts and acts. 


As more and more information is 
handled over electrical communica- 
tions, our overall duty to society is 
bound to increase. Hence the obli- 
gation that rests upon us to provide 
dependable, accurate systems and 
service is greater than ever before. 


Much has already been done to 
meet the nation’s needs. 


Greater Reach and Value 


The number of telephones has in- 
creased about three and a third times 
in the last twenty years. Conversa- 
tions have gone from 40 billion a 
year to 130 billion. A wide variety 
of new services and instruments has 
been introduced. 


The overall value of the telephone 
has thus been increased. You can 
call more people and more people 
can call you. Local calling areas are 
larger. A third of the calls we used 
to handle as Long Distance now go 
through as local. 


At the same time, Long Distance 
has grown in value. The service is 
clearer, faster and more convenient. 
Direct Distance Dialing has been ex- 
tended so that four out of five users 
can now dial across the country. 


20 Reductions in Long Distance Rates 


There have been more than twenty 


reductions in Long Distance. inter- 


state rates in the past thirty years. 
The last was just a year ago and saved 
$100,000,000 for telephone users, 


Whatever the need or the hour, 
the telephone and telephone people 
are on hand to serve you. 


For the telephone never sleeps | 
and never takes a day off. . If it’s 
an emergency for you, it’s an emer- 
gency for us, ors 


Services for the Handicapped 


An important part of our endea 
ors is to provide services to help the 
handicapped. 


There are some thirty of these; in- 
cluding the artificial larynx and “See- 
ing Aid” equipment that enables 
blind people to secure jobs as pri- 
vate switchboard operators. 


Thousands of shut-ins are able.to. 
go to school from home or hospital 
with the help of Bell System School- 
to-Home telephone service. i 


Call Director® telephone has as many 
as 30 buttons for intercommunicating. 





ependability and Survivability 


e think you would like to know 
at we have laid out our facilities to 
ovide the greatest assurance of the 

lependability and survivability of 
ssential communications. 


In addition to the blast-resistant 
nderground coaxial cable from 
coast to coast, we have built alter- 
‘nate routes around critical target 
eas and added express routes that 
»ypass such areas entirely. There is 
tandby power in countless telephone 
-xchanges to handle local and state 
nergencies. 


The blast-resistant cable has hun- 
dreds of repeater stations buried in 
oncrete. Also, far underground at 
trategic locations, are a number of 
manned test centers with emergency 
cks of food and water. 


Bringing the World Closer 


ep down in the seas, telephone 
bles now make conversations be- 
een continents as clear as talking 


Data-Phone® service transmits business 
ata swiftly, economically. 
ii “Service mark of the Bell System 


Piciurephone* service will let you see 
as well as talk, Now operating in three 
cities to test future feasibility. 

#Service mark of the Bell System 


across the street. Up in space, the 
Bell System’s Telstar® satellite led 
the way in showing that satellites 
could be used for worldwide com- 
munications. 


Progress in Space Communications 


Other activities in space are also 
tied closely to telephone progress. 
Communication systems link launch 
pads, control centers, astronauts and 
computers. 


Circuits made possible by the 
transistor and other devices born of 
telephone research help guide space 
capsules and satellites into orbit. 


The widespread progress of com- 
munications in this country could 
not have been accomplished or un- 
dertaken without the time-proved 
setup of the Bell System. Money and 
size alone could not do it. 


You could have all the separate 
parts of the Bell System—the Bell 
Telephone Laboratories, the West- 
ern Electric Company, and the local 
Bell Telephone companies—and not 
have the benefits of all those parts 
fitted together in a nationwide whole. 


Teamwork Gets Things Done 


Research, manufacturing and op- 
erations are combined in one organi- 
zation with this primary purpose... 
to give you the best possible commu- 
nication services, in ever-increasing 
measure, at fair cost. 


The record is good. But much 
more will be required to meet the 


Electronic Switching System is th 
thing for the future. Its logic, 

mand and memory features will’ 
vide new services. 


needs of a fast-moving, fast-grow 
nation. 

It will take, in addition to all 
the financial strength that ¢ 
from adequate earnings. And 
latitude, under regulation, tl 
vides the freedom to innova 
grow. 


A Promise for Tomorro' 


Given the means and the oj 
tunity, we are confident tha 
morrow will bring a wholl 
scope and usefulness to comi 
cation services, beyond anythin 
have ever known before. 


TRADITION OF SERVIC 


We describe it in homely, time 
honored, deeply felt words~“T 
Spirit of Service.” 


But this is not something jus 
to talk about. It is something 
live by. 

It becomes more visible unc 
stress or disaster—hurricane | 
fire, earthquake or flood—bt 
in order to show at those. 
it must be deep in peop 
all times. This quality in. 
effort is what great goa 
made of. 





rectly into surface waters or on the ground: 
was 3 percent of the total estimated 1.5 bil- 
gallons of municipal sewage discharged with- 
reatment, but it was a very dirty 3 percent. 

Marine Corps base at Camp Lejeune, North 

ina, so polluted the New River area that a 

š epidemic of viral hepatitis broke out among 
residents (including marines) who ate in- 
ted oysters. Chlorination of the camp’s sew- 

ge was clearly needed immediately, but repeated 
quests for such action from state authorities to 

Department of the Navy in Washington 
ted no replies whatsoever. 
he Navy has also maintained a stony imper- 

rbability in regard to the incredibly filthy ship- 
wage conditions which it causes in Pearl Harbor, 
waii. Under present laws, and without an 
cial complaint from the governor of Hawaii, 
ithe Public Health Service can do is wait until 
“sewage drifts to the California coast, where- 
pon Governor Pat Brown can summon in the 
ral agencies, who have express authority over 
erstate pollution. That could take quite a while, 
d in the meantime, the principal harbor of our 
ieth state festers and stinks like a giant cesspool. 
Other federal sewage scandals exist at Hamilton 
r: Force Base, Marin County, California; El- 
ndorf Air Force Base, Anchorage, Alaska (raw 
age); England Air Force Base, Rapides Par- 
| Louisiana (raw sewage to the Red River); 
iladelphia Navy Base (raw sewage and indus- 
al waste to the Delaware River); U.S. Federal 
nitentiary, Steilacoom, Washington (untreated 
wage and wastes from cannery, laundry, pig- 

, slaughterhouse, and milk-processing plant 
‘harged to Puget Sound); U.S. Coast Guard 
d, Baltimore (sewage from urinals and toilets 
harged to 15 septic tanks, 14 of which over- 

w to nearby watercourses). 

Although Congress has specific legislation before 
to put a stop to such disgusting practices, it 
ontinues to be more difficult to get the military 
uthorities to act than to persuade the municipal- 
-s. Cleaning their own sewage is not part of 
“primary mission.” If the Bureau of the 
get narrows them down to a choice between a 
w football field and a sewage-treating project, 

-will choose the football field. 

U.S. Senate committee has reported that we 
st spend at least $600 million a year merely to 
h up with the need for nationwide sewage- 

ng facilities, both civil and military. To 
et present deficiencies and future needs will 
uire $1.7 billion a year until 1980 and increas- 

ing amounts after that. This is a very conserva- 
estimate, since it does not take into account 
installation of separate sewers for water runoff 

nd for domestic and industrial wastes. 


_ pumped into spreading basins. 


One troublesome drawback ‘to all present sew-» 
age-treating processes is the fact that even severe : 
chemical treatments leave certain phosphorus- 
and nitrogen-containing compounds in the efflu- 
ent water. These are nutrients for aquatic life, 
and from that point of view are looked upon with. 
some favor by the Fish and Wildlife Division of 
the Department of the Interior.. However, beyond 
a certain limit they become water-despoilers. They 
result in such a tremendous growth of algae (mi- 
croscopic water plants) that the available dis- 
solved oxygen is used up, and the water is again 
a dark and unhealthy mess. 

An interesting positive use of reclaimed sewage 
waters for growing algae is in making food for 
animals. At Lancaster, California, 
American Aviation Company has harvested algae, 
which are high in protein, and fed them to chick- 
ens, which thrived. Si 

A curious instance of the indirect effect of up- 
setting the balance of nature by providing too“ 
much marine nutrient is the disappearance of the’. 
once lush kelp forests off the coast of Southern 
California. The kelp has been devoured by sea 
urchins, ravenous pincushion-like creatures, whi 
have multiplied in unprecedented numbers as th 
result of the vast sewage increase from the Lo: 
Angeles Basin. Maybe we can find something 
that will eat the sea urchins. 

Who would want to drink reclaimed sewage 
water? This is a foolish question because millions 
of people have been doing so to some degree for 
years. More than once, a sanitary chemist has 
stood before a group of city fathers with a glass. 
of reclaimed sewage water on the table, and has ` 
said, “Gentlemen, this is the purest water you 
will have ever been privileged to drink. Here, 
have a sip!’ And everybody has slunk away. 

Actually, a large percentage of chemically 
treated municipal water throughout the country. 
has been exposed to sewage contamination. Chi- 
cago’s potable water comes from Lake Michigan, 
for example, a sink for innumerable small and 
large sewer systems. : 

A case where sewage water is directly and delib 
erately processed into drinking water is that .of 


the Whittier Narrows water-reclamation plant of) 


the Los Angeles County sanitation districts. The 
plant takes millions of gallons of sewage a day 
from an enormous area. First the solid matter is 
settled out in the usual primary step; it is then 
exposed to activated. sludge, and is finished off 


< with chlorine. At this stage the California Insti- 
-tute of- Technology can: find nothing wrong with 


it. But even. so, the Whittier Narrows water does 
not go directly into local waterlines. Instead it is 
There it settles 
into the groundwater supply of the county. Di- 





the Northe::: 


luted by the natural groundwater, it is then 
pumped into community faucets from wells. 
=. Pennsylvania State University is doing some 
research on the use of treated sewage water for 
irrigation. The 3-million-gallon-per-day effluent 
from the State College community is put through 
filtration, aeration, an activated sludge step, and 
chlorination to remove 95 percent of the waste’s 
biochemical oxygen demand, making it nearly 
pure enough to drink. It is then sprinkled through 
special nonfreezing spray heads to replenish 
groundwater supplies in the area. Percolation 
through the soil results in removal of 99 percent 
of the phosphorous, 88 percent of the nitrogen, 
nd practically all of the detergents. The success 
of this kind of treatment depends on the soil. If 
is too porous, the percolation time is not long 
snough to use the soil as a treating material; if it is 
oo impervious, waterlogging will occur. 
.. We need not only an open-minded consideration 
of new concepts of sewage management; we need 
a new way of extracting money from the citizens. 
Bond issues and property taxes for sewers are 
‘reaching the breaking point. One solution would be 
‘to establish sewerage as a straight utility rather 
han as a tiny increment added to the water bill. 
A house owner gladly pays $11 a month for tele- 
phone service. Why shouldn’t he pay a somewhat 
similar amount to have his household wastes 
disposed of in a thoroughly safe and foolproof 
manner? 


“HARNESSING THE WATER SUPPLY 


The amount of water on earth is virtually 
constant; hence the problem of an ever multiplying 
human race is to get it in usable form and to appor- 

ion it. If we could obtain rain where we need it or 
could even accurately predict where and when it 
would fall and in what amount, we would have a 
start. Eventually, we know we are going to need 
he oceans both for water and for atomic power, 
“but we are now faced with the question of whether 
“it is best to meet local scarcities by desalting sea- 
water or by impounding and transporting the huge 
reserves of fresh water going to waste in subarctic 
rivers. In the meantime, the challenge of rain- 
making has nagged us, especially over the past 20 
“years, and we are beginning to realize that one 
reason for our notable lack of a breakthrough in this 
¿field is that we don’t know enough about the 
< weather. There are too many things about the 
-process of rainfall that we don’t understand. 

Tropical storms — and, in fact, all rainstorms — 
are nature’s way of desalting seawater. The great 
water cycle — evaporation from the oceans, leaving 

€e salt behind; rain; runoff to rivers, with huge 

ntermediate losses to the air by evaporation from 


the soil, from lakes and ponds, and by transp 
of plants — has turned out to be a mosti 
way to run a planet occupied by 3 billion. 
beings, whose demand for sweet water is insati 
We usually get too much or too little at thes 
time. This is a fault of nature, but it is ow 
fault that we waste such appalling amounts 9: 
water, chiefly by evaporation from irrigation cz 
and reservoirs. 

Over the past several years an unexpected s 
egy developed by chemists shows promise for cut 
down these evaporation losses. ‘The trick is-to 
to the water traces of harmless surfactan 
pounds such as the higher alcohols, which 
molecular layers on the surface of quiet lake 
ditches and reduce the rate of evaporatio 
creating a micro-thin barrier through which . 
water molecules find it hard to escape into the 
This technique does not work so well in: 
windswept bodies of water since waves break 
surface film. Results have been promising i 
tralia and in our Southwest in certain large 
experiments. Improvements in chemically an 
ing the film, so that it is less easily rupture 
being studied, though the high cost of the nec 
chemicals is discouraging. i 

Most of the present costs of water, especia 
made available to the irrigation farmer, are 
deceptive. Such a farmer claims he will be r 
if water costs him more than one cent per the 
gallons. He usually gets it at that price, but 
gift from the taxpayers pure and simple. 
farmer pays nothing on the amortizations of 
dams and reservoir construction, for which a 
siderable part of the expenditures consists in loc 
the impoundments or the conduits at such le: 
that gravity can deliver the water to his cro 
Having one-cent water, the farmer wastes i 
leaking ditches and in excessive irrigation run. 

If we continue to evaluate irrigation water at 
absurd price of one cent per 1000 gallons, no me! 
of desalting seawater or even of large-scale. tr 
portation of water, such as the North Amer 
Water and Power Alliance (NAWAPA) plan 
bringing the excess water of the Northwe: 
rivers of the continent to 33 states of the U1 
to Mexico, and to Canada, will be worth 
sidering for irrigation. Pumping charges wi 
make the price soar. We are up against social 
political barbed wire packed with high vol 
which may fence us in against considering 
great continental water enterprises. 


WATER FROM THE SEA 


Critics of the desalinization program o 
federal government have been quick to po 
that even if water were available from the: 








s lower than what coastal cities now pay for wa- 
from other sources, desalted seawater would 
cost 10 to 15 times too much for the Utah or 
ona farmer. This point is important since 
ng large water users it is only the irrigating 
er who actually consumes water. Industry and 
icipalities borrow water and dirty it, but they 
ot consume it to any really significant extent. 
e can easily conceive of water-purification sys- 
ns which would operate on sewage water and 
the water shortage for industry and municipal- 
s. Here the major problem is pollution, which 
ates a scarcity of clean water. It is the farmer, 
ho cannot recover the water which his plants 
lease or his soil evaporates, who would in the 
ng run benefit from desalinization of seawater on 
gigantic scale, but it is precisely the farmer who 
anot afford such desalted water. 
Before we decide whether such vast projects as 
desalinization plants powered by nuclear energy 
¿NAWAPA are practicable, we are going to have 
concede that they will saddle the city taxpayer 
th a colossal burden of paying for farm benefits. 
ce the city taxpayer is already making good the 
ference between one-cent-per-1000-gallon water 
the irrigator and a realistic cost of 5 or 10 times 
much, he may hesitate to make it a multiple 
0 or 40. In the meantime, however, as security 
ainst local droughts and as a substitute for much 
ore stringent antipollution measures, the city 
an is interested in desalinization. 
n general, for large installations some form of 
stillation seems to be the answer, and where power 
n be sold and mineral by-products can find a 
arket, the heat of distillation may best be pro- 
ed by atomic fission. For smaller plants, oper- 
ng on water of lower salt content than seawater, 
e electrodialysis process, in which salt is forced 
ut of brackish water electrically through plastic 
embranes, is moving ahead fast and competes 
th the “reverse-osmosis” technique, in which a 
parating membrane is also used but high pressure 
instead of electricity is the motive force. 
President Johnson, in justifying the research and 
lopment money he wants spent by the Office of 
Saline’ Water in the Department of the Interior ($29 
lion in fiscal 1966), has said we need new ideas. 
eis no paucity of them. The OSW now screens 
out 400 proposals a year. 
None of the current approaches seems capable of 
ing potable water at less than one dollar per 
00 gallons. City water in the United States now 
rages from 10 to 35 cents per 1000 gallons. 
Wever, there are communities in this country and 
broad that would think the dollar price a bargain. 
east 1000 towns in the United States have to use 
ater containing up to one percent salt. Seawater 
ntains 3.5 percent salt. 


































































Although many processes are being studied, 
two dramatic changes in our ways of thinking about _ 
water desalinization have changed the pace and 
direction of development. One is the favorable 
theoretical economics of very large combined 
nuclear-energy and desalting plants. The second 
(and perhaps more important) is the concept of 
applying such a process to reclaim mixtures of 
sewage water and seawater or of sewage water 
alone. This may lead to an effective solution of the 
water-pollution problems of big coastal, river, or. 
lake cities. 

The importance of this notion is suggested by the 
vigorous counterattacks it has provoked from the 
coal industry, which fears that coal may be dis- 
lodged from its last precious stronghold as a fuel in- 
electric power plants. The National Coal Associa- 
tion, the National Coal Policy Conference, and the 
United Mine Workers write passionate letters to 
the President, claiming with eloquence and bitter- 
ness that the nuclear processes involve government 
subsidies in the form of artificially low prices for 
nuclear fuels; that they may blow up New York 
City; and that even if they are successful, they 
would put 5 men out of work for every man they: 
put in a job, since production of heat from coa 
provides about 5 times as many jobs as the produc- 
tion of the same amount of heat from nuclear fuel. 
In this last point they are undoubtedly right, and 
indeed it is probably the strongest economical — 
justification for nuclear processes. 

If it were not for their manpower savings, one 
might be suspicious of the correctness of estimated 
power costs from nuclear plants, since the Atomic 
Energy Commission makes it very hard to find out 
just what nuclear fuels do cost. Some utility com- 
panies, such as Consolidated Edison Company, 
which has operated a nuclear power plant at Indian 
Point, just below Peekskill, New York, maintain < 
that the burning of uranium costs 22 cents a million 
British thermal units of heat energy produced, 
while by comparison coal costs 29 cents, fuel oils 
33 cents, and gas more than 40 cents. The Con Ed 
people think that uranium will be under the 20. 
cents mark in a few years. ee 

This is for electric power. The dramatic aspect 
of these figures applied to water treatment has 
come out in the recent proposal of the Bechtel 
Corporation for a 150-million-gallon-per-day de- 
salting operation for the Metropolitan Water Dis- 
trict of Southern California. If electric power is 
produced at the same time from part of the steam _ 
evolved by nuclear heating and this power is sold 
at 4 mills per kilowatt-hour, a going rate in the © 
area, Bechtel shows that the cost of water can be 
as low as 22 cents per thousand gallons. To match © 
the 150 million gallons of water, 1800 megawatts 
of power would be distributed, which is enough for 











































































a city with a population of 2 million and is con- 
siderably more than the hydroelectric power 
‘yielded at Hoover Dam. 

A week after the Bechtel study contract was 
signed, San Diego had an earthquake. Evidently to 


_, quell superstitious fears of earth tremors releasing a 


~ mushroom cloud, Bechtel recommended that the 
_desalinization electric power plant be located on an 
artificial island offshore from Sunset Beach. 

The Bechtel prospectus has naturally been 
closely examined by its enemies as well as its friends. 
There seems every likelihood that it will go through 

-and that by the middle 1970s Southern California 
will have fresh water from the sea in enough 
volume to supply a city of 750,000, about one sixth 
“of the population of Los Angeles. This would 
“be 50 times larger than the biggest current desalting 
peration, which is located in the Caribbean island 
of Aruba and is run by Shell Oil Company. There 
is some doubt that the water from the Feather River 
Valley in Northern California, which will start 
` flowing southward in the 1970s, will cost any less, 
since over 400 miles of transportation are involved 
and pumping costs are usually estimated at 10 cents 
per thousand gallons per 100 miles. This water has 
to be pumped over the Tehachapi Mountains, 
+ which separate Northern from Southern California. 
he Atomic Energy Commission has agreed to help 
California build a nuclear power plant to do this 
pumping job more cheaply. 

In the meantime, the state of New York, ren- 
dered unbearably restless by its awful pollution 
troubles and a long drought, decided to sign up 
with American Machine & Foundry Company 
for a small nuclear plant at Riverhead, on the 
northeast shore of Long Island, to turn out a million 
gallons of desalted water a day (enough for the 
needs of 10,000 rural people) as well as 2500 kilo- 
watts of electricity per hour and up to 500,000 

ries of cobalt 60 isotope a year. The latter is a 
new idea and may show some profit for plants of 

"this size, since cobalt 60 is in demand the world over 

r miniature power packages and for scientific use. 
For much larger plants, the by-products could be 
minerals from the sea, including chlorine, sodium, 
magnesium, calcium, potassium, bromine, boron, 
and even silver and gold. Phosphate fertilizers 
could be produced, as shown by W. R. Grace & 
Company, by pretreatment of seawater with phos- 
phoric acid. This would also reduce the scaling-up 
of evaporators with magnesium and calcium salts. 

When the combination nuclear plants are applied 
to mixtures of sewage water and seawater, a dis- 

~tillation residue of considerable complexity will 
result. Some decomposition of organic material 
might take place, with the possibility of creating 
an air-pollution nuisance. However, the use of 
standard chemical absorbers and auxiliary treat- 


ment of the overhead water would proba 
make the total cost of producing clean wate 
such a witches’ brew reasonable in com 
with the present clumsy methods of sewage 
dling. The greatest virtue of such total treatin 
that it would eliminate the hideously compli 
murk of thousands of trace chemical pollute 
which we suspect will otherwise haunt th 
of those living in our river and lake cities 
now on. The use of nuclear power would 
eliminate a large fraction of the air pollution 
now comes from the burning of coal or fuel 
for electric power production. 

Desalting of seawater involves an embar 
problem that has not been entirely solved: W. 
do you do with all the salt obtained as a by-prodt 
In plants designed to furnish drinking water t 
large city the sodium chloride residue would 
huge. The only answer seems to be to pump 
hot concentrated brine back into the ocean, hop 
that it will disperse fast enough so that it does 
build up in the processing cycle and that it 
not unduly pollute the continental-shelf | 
habitat, the most productive part of the oce 
far as salt-water fish are concerned. Probably t 
is more danger to the fish from the by-product } 
than from excess salt. These questions need to 
answered to be sure that we would not be repl 
one form of water pollution with another. 


RETHINKING THE PROBLEM OF COST 


In considering grand programs, such as 
of half-a-billion-gallon-per-day desalting plan 
the colossal movement of waters, such as prope 
in the NAWAPA project, we must develop. a 
philosophy of costs. The NAWAPA concep 
proposed by the Ralph M. Parsons Compan 
has been introduced to the Senate Public W 
Committee by Senator Frank E. Moss of Utah.’ 
enormous amount of water running uselessly 
the sea from Alaska, Canada, and the Northweste 
United States would be collected and stored in 
intercontinental system of reservoirs at rela 
high elevations. By means of a reservoir-canal 
system the water would then be redistri 
throughout the continent from Canada to Me 
generating power as it descended into the sea. 

NAWAPA could provide 36 trillion gallons 
year, enough to irrigate 40 million acres of la 
our Western states (more than is now: b 
irrigated) and yield 100 million kilowatts of ele 
power, equivalent to 75 Hoover Dams. It 
bring the Great Lakes back to their normal 
increase the output of Niagara Falls, and op 
a navigable canal from the St. Lawrence R 
the Pacific Ocean. It would cost abou 
billion and take 20 years to complete. 





NAPA is by far the biggest public works 
ct-ever considered. However, it contains in- 
defects that should oblige us to reflect on our 
continental philosophy of water. NAWAPA 
ld double our irrigation water supply, but do 
nt more irrigated land? It would create a 
thwest passage,” but what good is that? It 
d give Mexico the equivalent of an Aswan Dam, 
ire we in the business of growing Mexican 
n? It would make the Great Lakes deeper, but 
lat-a good way to solve the sickening pollution 
ake Erie and Lake Michigan? 
na sense, NAWAPA is an agricultural pork 
rel for the farmers of three countries. It is based 
he erroneous premise that we have a basic water 
ortage in most of North America. In fact, we 
ive a shortage only of clean water. Building a big 
mand a reservoir for flushing purposes is one 
y to try to clean up a river. (The Army Corps of 
gineers proposed it for the Potomac.) But it is a 
inefficient and very expensive way to cope with 
It would not solve, for example, one of 
‘most ‘critical poison-water dilemmas — how to 
love trace quantities of dangerous organic 
mical wastes. There is another defect in this 
thod of getting more clean water: storage dams 
resent essentially an irreversible action com- 
d upon a river. The river is tied in chains. If 
ecide later you must treat the river water in- 


d of diluting it, you have already built your 
nument of concrete and must pay the interest on 
Acreage has been inundated. 

For several decades the storage-dam concept has 
cen fiercely defended by the sacred cliché that 


lectricity makes low-cost water possible.” This 
certainly true where the electric power source is 
onably close to a large market for power, as 
uld be the case with nuclear desalting plants in 
astal cities. But the easy hydroelectric dam sites 
-used up, and it costs a good deal of money to 
nsport electric power. The claim of the Reclama- 
n Bureau that the taxpayers get reimbursed (ex- 
t for costs that are written off against non- 
mbursable aspects such as flood control or recrea- 
n) from profits on power has been disputed by 
rn economists. Some funny bookkeeping is 
ved, since the Reclamation Bureau pays low 
st, ‘well below the government’s rate on new 
issues. The NAWAPA scheme, however, 
uld go a long way toward curing the pollution 
lem in the United States by installing proper 
ge and industrial waste-treating facilities. 


WHO HAVE TRIED 


‘the field of water pollution, there are probably 
wo more knowledgeable men in the country, 
ding all scientific as well as practical elements 


of know-how, than Senator Edmund Muskie of 
Maine and Representative John Blatnik of Minne- 
sota. Senator Muskie knows the problemas ex- 
governor of his native state, and he knows how 
penny-pinching can block action. For example, in | 
his own town of Waterville, a local sewer district 
was established; it issued revenue bonds, completely 
rebuilt the city sewers, cleaned up the tributary 
streams, but found that because of the authorized 
debt limit there was no money left for sewage treat-" 
ment. : 
The device of forming districts or “authorities” 
of several communities to evade the debt limit was 
invented by a Waterville lawyer, and the idea 
spread over the country, but this did not help lonely 
Waterville. On the other hand, Allegheny County 
in Pennsylvania contracted for a $100 million 
sewage treating system to service 125 communities, 
created the Allegheny County Sanitary Authority, 
and issued revenue bonds; and every three months. 
the Allegheny County homeowner gets a bill pro- | 
rated on his water bill. 5 
Edmund Muskie understands the terrifying rocky 
stubbornness of New England, which would rather 
decay than spend money. He knows the story of the: 
Merrimack River, one of the dirtiest stretches of- 
water in the history of the world. But the political: 
history of the Merrimack is even grimier. Although 
the Merrimack’s pollution has been bemoaned for 
80 years, not one town on the main stem of the river 
has treated its sewage. : 
The Merrimack psychosis is the reason we need 
federal action. Until 1945 the Massachusetts De- 
partment of Public Health had no enforcement.“ 
powers and could make only pallid recommenda- > 
tions to the legislature. But even the present control 
law has no teeth nor any provision for improvement 
grants. The Merrimack Valley is a depressed area, 
and the textile industries that did not flee to the 
South let it be known that sewer rates would break 
their straining backs. Bond issues for sewage treat- 
ment were defeated by incredible margins: 5 to 1 
in Haverhill and 7 to 1 in Lowell. Even the U.S. 
Public Health Service got itself involved in a scandal < 
when it was revealed that one of its officials had = 
promised the Massachusetts authorities that federal 
enforcement would not be initiated. In 1963, 
Governor Endicott Peabody requested federal help, 
but the Public Health Service was refused data by 
the Massachusetts Department of Public Health, 
which would not name any industrial polluters. 
In a public hearing, an official of the state Public. 
Health department became so insulting to federal. 
representatives that the meeting ended in a donny-. 
brook. A basic trouble is that the people are not. 
willing to pay a reasonable price for fresh water. 
They have a vague notion that water should be free, 
like air. Local water boards won’t charge higher 





prices to pay for water or sewage treatment because, 
asthe citizens along the Merrimack have shown at 
the polls, the members of the water boards would 
promptly lose their jobs. 

The Public Health Service had even less luck in 
New Jersey in the case of Raritan Bay. Here the 
details of the failure to act appear to have been 
. hushed up, but such men as Representative John 
Dingell of Michigan have pointed out that every 
federal agency involved showed dereliction: the 
“Public Health Service, because contamination 
-. which infected shellfish was being put into the bay; 
he Coast Guard, because they failed to restrict 
umping of oil into the bay waters; and even the 
‘Army Corps of Engineers, because the Flood Con- 
trol Act of 1899 gives them responsibility to take ac- 
- tion when dangerous substances are being inserted 
into water. No attempt was made, according to 
Dingell, to control even the pumping of sewage from 
‘federal installations into this gray lagoon. 

Interstate commissioners have claimed, prepos- 
terously, that the Arthur Kill is immaculate as far 

s Raritan Bay is concerned. Humble Oil Com- 

any, American Cyanamid, and General Aniline 
& Film have been dumping organic wastes from 
Arthur Kill into the bay for decades; and eight and 
a half years after formal objection had elicited from 

1e state of New Jersey only a mild scolding, Repre- 
sentative Dingell was so fed up with lack of action 

y the U.S. Public Health Service that he de- 

anded that the function of federal water-pollution 
policing be transferred from the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to the Department 
of the Interior. 

Up to now the U.S. Public Health Service has 
legally been empowered to act only in cases involv- 
ing interstate waters or at the invitation of the 
governor of a single state. But the Public Health 
Service has. not been aggressive. The water-pollu- 

nm authority is buried under layers of bureauc- 

cy, reporting ultimately to the Surgeon General. 

Tganized like the Army, the Public Health 
Service has a strong esprit de corps, and a great desire 
‘not to make any enemies. In such cases as Raritan 
Bay it has acted with all the resoluteness of a wet 
“noodle. 

Both the House and the Senate heartily supported 
transferring authority from the U.S. Public Health 
Service to a new Federal Water Pollution Control 
Administration headed by an assistant secretary 
“of the Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. In the Water Pollution Act of 1965, the 
“House and Senate agreed on increased grants for 
sewer projects, grants for water-pollution research, 
nd a general stiffening of the federal backbone. 
‘Will the Water Pollution Act do the job? Not 

less it is adequately financed. President Johnson 

asked for $50 million for a start on a program 


that might cost $10 billion over the next 

Without at least this much money the act 
not accomplish what must be accomplished. It m 
prevent some future outright horrors suc 
Raritan Bay, and conceivably even clean‘ 
Merrimack River, but it is not going to ac 
the President’s goal of “preventing pollution b 
it happens.” It does not propose any really 
remedy for industrial pollution, such as Presi 
Johnson’s suggestion of a “user fee,” similar to th 
brilliantly successful system used in West Germa 
It does not tie together a great national water re 
program with large-scale elimination of all ty 
pollution. It proposes a police action rather 
a really concerted plan. It would add policem 
but not planning engineers. 

What must somehow be pounded into the head 
of the people who govern us is that as far as the e 
can see into the future, our big problem in w. 
is pollution. The problem of water shortages is 
problem of treating dirty water, whether the 
is in the form of municipal sewage, indus 
waste, salt, or silt. 

The difficulty is that dealing with poltitigi 
in the broad sense involving, for instance, so 
erosion and salt invasion of groundwaters, as W 
as the more obvious and smelly modes of degradi 
fresh water — necessitates stepping on innume 
toes outside of a particular federal department. 
more rationally James M. Quigley, Assistant Se 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare and. 
missioner of the Federal Water Pollution Con 
Administration, approaches his enormous job. 
more hisses and catcalls he will get. Eve: 
hitherto mild and spiritless activities of the Pu 
Health Service have caused tantrums of ra 
among the states, among industrialists, and amon 
other federal departments. 

Because of its polite remonstrances the HEW D 
partment has been accused of a ravening will 
power. If Mr. Quigley attempts to promote wh 
is the most promising solution to urban wat 
problems — the combined reclamation of sewage 
water and seawater (for example, the reclama 
of the Hudson River, which would end New Yo 
City’s prolonged agony) -——he will be regard 
as a veritable demon. A demon is precisely wh 
we need, if the President will stand behind him, 1 
need a man tough as an old saddle and fearless 
a wolverine. 

An alternative to one-department planning 
grand scale has always been-a “council” or a co: 
mittee. (One recalls the old definition of a camel 
a horse designed by a committee.) In 1943 
Federal Inter-Agency River Basin Commi 
(“Firebrick”) was created to encourage.coope 
between the Army Corps of Engineers an 
Departments of Agriculture and of the Inte: 





dies of multiple-purpose dams. 
n their hands. The Corps and the Reclamation 
au went ahead building dams as they saw fit, 
the Soil Conservation people continued their 
tours of duty. In 1964 a Federal Inter-Agency 
ommittee on Water Resources (“‘Icewater’’) was 
[ up, consisting of representatives of Interior, 
griculture, Commerce, HEW, and the Federal 
wer Commission. These men have harrumphed 
| yawned suspiciously at each other, but we 
ill have no overall resources policy. 
There is no agency in the federal government 
ithorized to determine the policies, make the 
ecisions, and give the supervision required for 
ter resources development; and in the area of 
llution, which underlies water resources, there 
not even a shadow of such authority. The 1965 
was the Water Resources Council headed by 
ecretary of the Interior and reporting directly 
the President. This was a body hastily drafted 
“give the thirsting voters of the Northeast an 
pression that their troubles would be ended by 
rtue of a series of powwows. It shows no signs of 
tablishing before the public the fact that pollution 
dd water reuse are matters of driving urgency. 
the New York predicament the state has 
wn more insight than the federal government. 
vernor Rockefeller’s $1.7 billion program for 
tement of water pollution, if coupled with 
ction of losses and installation of full water 
stering (New York City doses twice as much water 
its transmission system —-400 million gallons 
‘day — as the city of Boston uses), would. go 
rther to relieve the local famine than such airily 
nceived notions as diverting water from Canada. 
ie plan to use salt water to fight fires in New York 
ity will help. 
‘Unfortunately, the majority of the people and 
ven a majority of the Congress still do not under- 
and the gravity of our water-pollution problems. 
leaning up the rivers is viewed by many as part of 
the “beautification” program, like getting the auto- 
mobile junk piles out of sight. Improving the 
enery does not purge the water. In my opinion 
he League of Women Voters is doing the best job 
ountrywide in educating people to the importance 


<The. members 


of the water problem. It has placed water pollution- 
high on its list of “continuing responsibilities.’ 
To implement the mighty efforts needed in water - 


reuse, desalting, and soil control, we need a crash > 


program exceeding the magnitude and pace of the 
Manhattan Project, which developed the ‘nuclear 
bomb. This is especially true in the research anc 
development aspects of antipollution. Some tre- 
mendous gaps in our knowledge and know-how 
exist which must be filled by an immense accelera- 
tion of research. 

As a professional chemist, I cannot resist the 
temptation to point out one promising approach to” 
the problem of organic chemical pollution which is 
receiving no federal moncy at all. This is the de- 
velopment of strains of bacteria or ferments that 
would selectively digest the trace poisons in indu 
trial effluents. Private chemical and petroleum 
industries are working along such lines for their 
own purposes. Standard Oil of New Jersey, for: 
example, has developed a microbiological process. 
for converting petroleum into food. There are 
known strains of microflora that will selectively 
chew the wax out of crude oil or will chew the 
sulfur out of it. Dow Chemical Company use 
selected bacteria to destroy phenolic. chemi 
wastes. Maybe there are bugs that could be grow 
which would even thrive on minute but 
concentrations of endrin, DDT, 


degrading our own livers. 
developed special microbic scavenger : f 
do a-faster and better job in our sewage plants. 
Research work of this-kind needs to be done i 
tensively and patiently with astronomical number 
of time-consuming experiments. And yet to my 
knowledge no system of experiments has been 
started with the specific goal in mind of controlling: 
water pollution. We leave it to nature to provide. 
the bacteria for sewage treatment, but nature is 
not a sanitary engineer, and nature is a great be 
liever in time. Time, however, is of the essene 
We run all kinds of races against disaster. Certainly 
not the least of these is the race against disease 
and ugliness — the race to clean up our once sweet 
waters. 





Say something funny 

Or pleasing. Or even slightly unexpected. You will 

delight in the reaction of your Japan Air Lines 

hostess. Warm, friendly, sometimes shy. Always enchanting. 


you experience a charming response 
Uniquely Japanese. And that is the secret of 

Japan Air Lines’ famed service. Wherever in the world 
you fly JAL, you are magically “in Japan.” You are 


an honored guest, pampered in the gracious Japanese manner. 


reflecting 1,200 years of tradition 


Observe the grace of your kimono-clad hostess as she 
welcomes you with a refreshing o-shibori hot towel... 
pours a tiny cup of warmed sake... serves you superb 
Continental cuisine. You are experiencing 1,200 years 
of tradition in the art of pleasing others. 





ENJOY THE SPECIAL CHARM OF JAPAN AIR LINES on your choice of 20 flights every week 


from California to Tokyo, with daily service from Los Angeles, and 13 departures weekly 
from San Francisco. Plan a Hawaii vacation stopover at no extra fare. Plan also to fly JAL to. 


Hong Kong and other Orient cities . . . to India, and on to Europe. Ask your travel agent about ~ 
this artful blend of Jet-Age airmanship and classic hospitality—now yours to enjoy worldwide. = 
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We submit that no car in all the 
world even comes close to offering 
its owners the unique touches of 
personal Juxury that you will find 
in our 1966 Thunderbird. 
Thunderbird’s new Stereo-Tape 
System is but one of many exclu- 
sive options. It surrounds you with 
music from four high-fidelity stereo 
speakers. Easy-loading tape car- 
tridges give you more than 70 min- 


The Thunderbird Touch: 
A Stereo-Tape System... Highway Pilot Control... 
Overhead Safety Control Panel 


utes of uninterrupted music. 
Highway Pilot Control is an- 
other. Mounted at your fingertips, 
within the spokes of the steering 
wheel, Highway Pilot lets you set, 
retard, and resume your cruising 
speed at the touch of a button. 
And the Overhead Safety Con- 
trol Panel, standard on Town 
Landau and Town Hardtop mod- 
els, has lights to remind vou if fuel 
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Thunderbird Town Hardtop 


is low, a door ajar or to fasten seat 
belts. 


Thunderbird 1966 will touch 
all your driving with total luxury. 
Drive one today. 


Thunderbird 
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THE NEW COLOR- 
STYLES FOR MEN 


py CHARLES W. MORTON 


Among the more persistent rites of 
spring is the annual outburst by 
manufacturers of men’s clothing. 
From.this point on, everything will 
be different, they proclaim. This is 
the year of years. Suits? Gay colors, 
bold patterns, and — surprise! — no 
collar or lapels on the coat. Shirtings 
will be floral, with more bold de- 
signs. Ties— just a bit of colorful 
ribbon. Shoes now lace up the 
back. Evening wear: black is out, 
everything in is color, color, color — 
the brighter the better. 

Just what mysterious prompting 
stirs all the manufacturers in this 
fiercely competitive business to com- 
bine, at the same time each year, 
in the production of radical novelties 
is not known. The seizure seems to 
occur in the summer of the previous 
year, for the new designs and mate- 
rials take some months to bring into 
being, and all must be available for 
showing, if not for actual delivery, 
by the time the newspapers are 
clamoring for the details. It should 
be pointed out that having decided 
to bring out an entirely new kind of 
‘apparel for men, the manufacturers, 
-by another strange concatenation of 


their desires, all wish to advertise 
these phenomena on the same spring 
Sunday. News columns, already 
hard to locate in the usual Sunday 
paper, would vanish altogether un- 
der the avalanche of clothing adver- 
tising, so the publisher has no 
choice but to put the whole outburst 
into a special fashion supplement: 
The New Color-Styles for Men. 
Coming next week! Don’t miss it! 
The supplement is a triumph of 
color photography, and it is difficult 
to tell the reading matter, if indeed 
there is any, from the paid advertis- 
ing in the welter of pictorial support 
for the new. fashions. The men in 
the photographs who are wearing 
the clothes of many colors — one 
hesitates to call them models, for 
it is distressing to think that a man 
might be regularly employed at this 
sort of work — have a remarkable 
appropriateness for the assignment: 
they seem neither abashed nor de- 
fiant about their attire, and most of 
them are not even grinning the grin 
which the American housewife has 
taken for herself as she goes about 
the dirtier jobs at home — oven 
cleaning, toilet scouring, and such. 
The men are, rather, staring reso- 
lutely at something other than the 
camera, a harmless lot of middle- 
aged Joes, the type one might find 
sitting in the next chair in a one-arm 
lunchroom, apathetic even when a 





small boy in the same photogrz 
is wearing the same collarless blaz 
potato-chip straw hat, and bur 
orange slacks, ‘‘just like Dad?’ 
There is nothing high style abı 
the men in the clothing suppleme 
they’re just folks like the rest of. 
Their unawareness of the fanta: 
finery in which they are decked | 
calls to mind Batman’s reply to 
headwaiter who has just offered F 
a ringside table in a crowded nig 
club. “No, thanks,” says Batm 
who is wearing his helmet-m< 
tights, and swirling cape, “I dec 
want to attract attention.” 

The big supplement on the n 
styles for men gets bigger every ye 
Its experts and advertisers seem € 
more confident that the barrie: 
finally down. But what become: 
the puffed shirt-sleeves, the sequi 
pullover, the Roman-striped } 
stockings, the buckskin bowler, ¿ 
the cellophane business suit? Wh 
do they all go after the supplem 
has announced their arrival in | 
midst? Just as a man is somew 
angrily deciding to have none of: 
nonsense, he finds that it doe 
exist anyhow. He never sees any: 
wearing any of it, nor is it*be 
offered for sale. The new co 
styles, he concludes, are being w 
only within the city limits of 
Angeles or in the disputed ai 
along the Sino-Tibetan border. 
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BY SUSAN FULLER 


Susan Fuuuen is a writer and foreign cor- 
respondent, and is now spending some lime in 
West Africa. 






























In the capital of the formerly 
rench-administered west African 
juntry of Togo, the blackboards 
copped. up every now and then 
de the two small offshoots of 
mous French chain stores are con- 
dered to be a source of far more 
portant news than the daily Togo- 
se. They announce the date on 
hich the next French boat with 
ench food shivering in its refrig- 
ated hold will drop anchor a few 
dred yards from the shore. 
ery Frenchman in Lomé is on the 
okout for it once its arrival has 
n announced, and there are 
happy, greedy smiles transfiguring 
ry face once the lighters are seen 
to be on their way over choppy 
waters between the ship and the 
quay, unloading the delicacies for 
which every French femme de ménage 
iscraving. Next morning the crowds 
in Monoprix and Scoa press toward 
ẹ delicious Camemberts and Bries, 
è demi-sel and the fromage de chèvres, 
h e¢statically over genuine escalope 
de veau and minced horse. They 
might be restoring themselves and 
ir larders after a siege. 
Sometimes the joy is even more 
profound and the crowds even 
arger than when a boat has arrived. 
Qn these occasions it is a plane 
which has touched down in Lomé, 
and now the baskets are loaded 
with lettuce and carrots, grapes, arti- 
shokes, and peaches. There are even 
gysters and snails to be had and 
gecasionally tiny, rather squashed 





limply faded, for a few cents; in 
fact the price is around three dollars. 
Other indispensable luxuries are 
similarly high priced, and although 
stomachs may be comfortably fuller 
after the next meal, purses are 
certainly uncomfortably lighter. 

All this could be understood if 
Lomé were ungenerous to its Euro- 
pean guests, providing little for their 
gastronomic delectation and leaving 
them with that gnawing hunger for 
the produce of their own country, 
which is one of the most painful 
forms of homesickness. But it isn’t. 
Every morning fishermen delicately 
negotiate their frail pirogues over 
Atlantic breakers, crashing up the 
romantic palm-fringed sands. They 
haul their deep-blue nets out of a sea 
brimming with fish to disgorge 
sparkling and gasping catches of sole, 
tunny, mullet, mackerel, sardine, 


miles. cannot be retailed, even if 






minced horse when such delicious 


alternatives are available? Nor is 
this all. Crab, lobster, crayfish, still 
waving feebly as proof of their fresh- 
ness; are a common sight in the 
town. They arë hawked from 
enamel basins on the heads of tiny 
children, who frequently plead their 
wares in vain with foolish women 
feeling smugly superior because they 
have just bought a dozen frozen 
oysters or a handful of long-dead 
shrimps. 

The story is the same with fresh 
vegetables and fruit. It is true that 
artichokes, peaches, and grapes do 
not grow in the climate of Togo, but 
bananas and avocados are almost 
given away in the market; mammoth 
pineapples are available for around 
fifty cents; and grapefruit, lemons, 
and oranges glow in brilliant shades 
of green and yellow to tempt house- 


JOHN ALEXANDER ALLEN 


Mother, Being Partial, 


Brags a bit to old sparring partners 

How we speak no unkind word, 

As though that somehow sanctified 

A pair whose cosmos, after all, was born 

Of strife and, brawling, sweats a concord out. 


How dull it is! By day and night 

The halcyon bird is ever at our throats, 
Her wilted twig a-dangle with its olive oil 
For troubled waters. Drop a hint of revolt 
And look! — the marines are landing. 


Hot for peace, they grind ashore 

Before the opening volleys hit, attended 

By a clutch of marriage counselors, who crawl, 
Waving their unsolicited foreign aid, 

From under every loggerhead. 


A far far better thing it is, sub rosa, 

Sotto voce, seeing that even the wed 

Contrive occasional privacies, 

To lie subversive, far from the pacifying 
Crowd’s ignoble riot squad, and sneak a little 


Bitter 
Unimpeded 


Internecine 


Warfare in, 


However proudly 


Mother, being partial, cares to brag. 





wives who scem to prefer serving 
colored squash out of a bottle to 
the fresh juice, which, let it be said, 
they don’t even have the bother of 
squeezing themselves. It is the same 
story with lettuce, carrots, cabbage, 
and leeks: all there in profusion to 
be bargained for, and all bought too 
often, stale and unprofitable, from 
the shops. “But the lettuce in the 
market doesn’t taste as good as our 
own,” protest women who have 
never tried. And perhaps the rea- 
son why the withered airlifted car- 
rots are preferred to those that shine 
like a hundred suns from their morn- 
ing scrub is that they are still 
encrusted with the hallowed soil of 
la patrie. 

For some strange, snobbish rea- 
son, everything grown locally is| 
thought to be inferior to anything | 
sent from abroad, or if not exactly 
inferior, then so ordinary as to be 
beneath the attention of a good 
housewife and certainly unworthy of 
offering to a guest. New arrivals in | 
Lomé or visitors passing through 
are wined and dined very generously, 
but seldom on local food. If meat is 
served, it has invariably been im- 
ported from France, although the 
market lamb, hacked at irresponsibly 
and alarmingly by vicious-looking | 
men with long machetes, is not at all 
bad; and only Americans serve 
chicken because they have their 
own commissariat, where hygieni- 
cally wrapped frozen fowl is avail- 
able. No European thinks it amusing 
to pick out a bird, alive and squawk- 
ing, from a pile on the dusty pave- 
ment, brought into town by an old 
harridan, who always hopefully de- 
mands twice as much as she expects | 
to be paid. | 

In general, the French buy French 
food from the French shops, the 
Americans buy American food from 
their commissariat, and the British 
buy British food from Saccone and | 
Speed. The result is that dinner 
parties have a sameness reminiscent 
of international hotels, with tinned 
smoked salmon only too often the 
piece de résistance and tinned peas 
the only vegetable. “Do you know,” 
one distinguished visitor to Togo 
complained in horror, “the pine-| 
apple I was given here came out of 
a tin!” 

The explanation for this odd ap- 
proach to living in a foreign country 
is complex. An American doctor 
with the Peace Corps calls it the 
*“cornflake syndrome” and says it) 





‘Gentlemen: If you purchase this shaver, 
we promise never to repair it. 


But we will promise you this, and in writing: If 
anything goes wrong within one year we will 
send you an all-new ACCUMEN Shaver. After 
that one-year guarantee period, and if you are 
unhappy with the shaver for any reason, return 
it to us—even if it’s thirteen years from now— 
and for just $12.95 we'll send you the newest 
“top-of-the-line” model available at the time. 
(We fully realize that $12.95 may be worth only 
$2.95 thirteen years from now. But that’s our 
hard luck). And then you can start this all over 
again with that new shaver—for another thir- 
teen years if you wish. That’s why we call it the 
“ACCUMEN LifeTime Shaver Plan.” 


If this sounds like an unprecedented offer, you 
are correct. It is. And if you think there must 
be some “gimmick” involved, you are also cor- 
rect. There is. We would not stick our necks out 
so far and for so long if we weren't quite sure 
that the ACCUMEN will give you trouble-free 
satisfaction from now until the cows come home. 
What makes us so sure? Just this: We have ob- 
served the ACCUMEN’s performance for years in 
Europe and since we introduced it to this coun- 
try. We have talked to hundreds of really satis- 
fied owners. We have “fan letters” by the score. 
Finally, we know what it’s made of and how it’s 
made. It will be a rare ACCUMEN that falters or 
disappoints. 

This is the Ultimate Shaver — we think this is 
the finest shaver made in the world today. Cord- 
less or otherwise. In our opinion it makes all 
others obsolete. Very few of our competitors des- 
cribe their shavers as “second best,” so we quite 
understand if you take all of these claims with a 
heaping spoonful of salt. But, here, for your con- 
sideration, are the principal reasons why we be- 
lieve the ACCUMEN to be “The Ultimate.” 


1. The Powerplant: A high-potential nickel-cad- 
mium battery, which will give you at least ten 
to fifteen good shaves before recharging. As 
an aside: The president of Witte & Sutor (manu- 
facturers of the ACCUMEN) is none other than 
Herr Waldemar Witte, the inventor of the re- 
chargeable flashlight. He ought to know! 

2. The Motor: The ‘“‘synchromesh” motor is a 
6000 rpm. marvel of German engineering. Bari- 
um ferrite permanent magnets, self-lubricating 
bearings and copper-carbon brushes assure a 
long, hardworking life. 

3. The Shaving Head: Shaving area 214, times 
larger than that of any other rotary shaver. Ul- 
trathin foil (00315”). Four stainless steel cut- 
ters are individually sprung and balanced and 
can operate independently to adapt to the min- 
utest contour of your face (this is a truly radical 
innovation — have you ever noticed how your 
present shaver is built on the same principle as 
a lawn mower?) 

And then the marvelous extras: The patented 
“LumiRing” that spotlights the working area for 
perfect shaves in any light. Vacuum action that 
keeps your whiskers from your clothing. And, as 
far as we know, this is the only shaver in the 
civilized world that is rechargeable directly from 
any wall socket—no transformers, no “power 
cords.” The ACCUMEN is lockable, to keep it ex- 
clusively yours (sorry, teenagers). Then, there is 
a built-in shave counter. Last, and probably 
least, women are wild about the ACCUMEN, be- 
cause the shaving head is round and smooth 
and has no sharp edges. (But, please, buy her 
one of her own.) 


Still more. The ACCUMEN is not just the finest 
shaver in the world. The optional attachments 
make it a complete grooming system —- among 
other things. Look at the choice in the coupon 
and help yourseif. 
















THE WORLD 
FAMOUS ACCUMEN. 
FOR A LIFETIME OF CLOSE SHAVES 


Should you Buy a Shaver by Mail — Sight Un: 
seen? It may be unorthodox, but the only way 
to buy this shaver at this price (on this side ol 
the Atlantic) is from us, the exclusive importer/ 
retailers. Be that as it may-—-why not? What's 
the risk? You order the ACCUMEN not only witt 
the one-year new-shaver guarantee; not onl) 
with the $12.95 ACCUMEN LifeTime Shaver Pian 
but with this added assurance: 


Unconditional Promise: Try the ACCUMEN foi 
two weeks. Then, if you don’t agree it is in: 
deed "The Ultimate,” send it back to us and 
we'll return your money by air mail and write 
you a nice thank-you letter. 


That's it. For the price of an ordinary, run-of: 
the-mill shaver you can now shave with the 
pride of Europe. The ACCUMEN. The Ultimate 
Shaver. The only electric shaver that shaves 
close enough (in the woods or at home) to: sat: 
isfy “blade men.” And the only shaver in: the 
world that will never be repaired, but that offers 
the exclusive ACCUMEN LifeTime Shaver Plan. 


as ~ STEP INTO A NEW WORLD OF | _ ©1946 
| SHAVING LUXURY-TODAY A-5 
| Mail to: HAVERHILL’S 
fashington St., San Francisco, . 9411 

| 526 Washington St., San Franci Calif. 94111 
i Please enroll me in the ACCUMEN LifeTime Sha- 
ver Plan, subject to the stated guarantee. | will 
| also receive free the $4.95 rechargeable flashlight 
| if! purchase at least one attachment in addition: 
| to the ACCUMEN, Please send me the following: : 
| C *ACCUMEN rechargeable shaver with zippered 

case, mirror and brush - $24.95. 
| C *Hairclipper Attachment - $4.95. 
I C] * Massage/Hairbrush Attachments, both-$4.95, 
| 
I 
l 
l 
l 
l 
| 
l 
I 


COMPLETE 






[3 * White Flashlight Attachment - $3.95, 

[C * Yellow Blinker Attachment : $3.95. 

O Praktikus-5, all items marked with an *, in 
a beautiful zippered gift case, only $39.95. 
{Instead of $42.75 if purchased separately.) 

[© Automobile Charging Unit (12v or Gv)- $4.95. 95. 


C} Check incl. $1 for Post. & Insur. Enclosed 
£ Diner's [] Am. Exp. Acct. # 
California Residents Add 4% Saies Tax. 





Name 
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avernills_. 


Searching the World 
to bring you the Finest 


To get this ACCUMEN LifeTime Shaver 
Pian going in a big way, we will be. 
pleased to send you a gift. Order the 

ACCUMEN and at least one attachment 
now and we'll send you in addition: a 
beautiful rechargeable flashlight-—also 
by Witte & Sutor, the manufacturers 

of the ACCUMEN and inventors of the 
rechargeable flashlight. Regular retail 
price of this flashlight is $4.95. 













stems from insecurity. 
le,” he said, “hate experimenting 
h food — look how babies spit 
ut-something new. People only 
m to feel safe with what they 
€ got used to gradually over the 
czars; and of course as far as Ameri- 
ins are concerned, they are just 
rrified of anything not wrapped in 
Hophane.” Among the French 
d the British, moreover, there is 
so a slight residual dread, a hang- 
er from colonial days, of being 
ought to have ‘gone native.” 
andards must still be kept up, 
en if no longer quite to the point 
dressing for dinner in the jungle; 
and by standards is meant the 
transplanting of as much as possible 
of one’s own way of life onto the 
alien soil where one happens to be. 
The French don’t feel at home with- 
t Camembert, the Americans are 


a 








aydn was born the same year as 
hington and died the year of 
oln’s birth. Do you find this 
->of information fascinating? 
abably not. Where men were born 
§ to impress people far more 
when, Shakespeare gets con- 
ually belauded for having been 
porn at Stratford on Avon, but only 
mnce in a hundred years is he praised 
or having been born in 1564. Yet 
t was a splendid year, in which 
Marlowe and Galileo were born 
ind Calvin and Michelangelo died, 
vhile Stratford, for all its charming 
etting, is the great example of a 
me-celebrity town. To go back to 
aincoln, do you associate him with 
Sentucky or 1809? Yet 1809 was a 
antage year, with the birth of Poe, 
liver Wendell Holmes, Tennyson, 
ind Darwin. It was also the year 
hat Napoleon divorced Josephine. 

-Places stick in the mind better 
han dates, words better than num- 
ers. Children find it easier to 
emember that the capital of France 
s Paris than that the French Revolu- 
ion broke out in 1789. My friends 
re often puzzled that I am prouder 
f being born in 1910 than of being 


“Most peo- i uneasy 






out cereals for reakfasi, 
and the British rëmain nostalgically 
partial to bangers and mash even 
when the sweat is running down their 
faces. 

All this is sad enough, but perhaps 
the real tragedy is that the European 
attitude has begun to give the 
Togolese a sense of inferiority. The 
highly educated wife of a Togolese 
official in Lomé is a nurse and is 
out at work all day, but, she told 
dinner guests recently, she manages 
to find time to do all her own cook- 
ing because she enjoys it. “Did you 
cook this meal?” she was asked, as a 
series of rather boring European 
dishes came and went. “Oh, no,” 
replied the minister’s wife, “I got 
someone in to do the cooking tonight 
because I know Europeans refuse to 
eat anything but their own kind of 
food.” 


Three Cheers for When 
Re ee ea ee 


R. G. G. PRICE 


A regular contributor to PUNCH of light articles and literary criticism, R. G. G. 
Price lives in Sussex and writes for the ATLANTIC on a variety of subjects. 


born in South London, which, for 
all its plain-spun virtues, is a frac- 
tion dull. But if the place is unexcit- 
ing, the year is magnificent. The 
obituaries included Tolstoy, William 
James, Julia Ward Howe, and O. 
Henry. It was also enlivened by 
Crippen, who chopped up his wife, 
laid her under the cellar floor, and 
sailed for America, on the way to 
which he found detectives waiting 
for him and became one of the 
earliest casualties of radio. South 
Africa embarked on its career as a 
Union, and Korea was annexed by 
Japan. Speaking as a man born 
during the presidency of Taft, the 
premiership of Asquith, and the 
reign of Nicholas I of Montenegro 
(just), I can afford not to boast that 
in 1910 the legislative council of 
Ceylon was remodeled or that by 
this year, according to the rather 
cautious work of reference I am 
leaning on, the manufacture of cellu- 
loid had begun in Italy. 

The Asians are popularly sup- 
posed to give names to years so that 
the mathematically backward can 
cope with time more easily. Instead 
of trying to remember four digits, 







This has never been adopted in the 
West. The nearest we have ever 
come to it is the way racing men 
fix years by the winners of classic 
races. I once tried to popularize 
1910 in my circle as the Year 
the Gods Blessed Man, but it did 
not catch on. 

The Atlantic Monthly began life 
in 1857, but I expect more people 
think ofi it in connection with Boston 
than with the year when Conrad was 
born, Trollope’s Barchester Towers 
was published, and the Dred Scott 
case was decided by the Supreme 
Court. There was also Sir William 
Thomson’s quadrant electrometer; 
but I doubt whether thoughts in the 
office often turn to it. After all, the 
New Yorkers the same age as Richard 
Burton, and how much does it boast 
about that? 

Astrologers take birth dates seri- 
ously, though probably belief in 
their views doesn’t lead to any sort 
of chronological patriotism. I 
shouldn’t like to claim that the 
qualities of either Crippen or Tolstoy 
were discoverable in my own char- 
acter. It is just that I feel a gentle 
nostalgia, an affection, a pride when 
1910 crops up, and I think more 
people ought to take a pensive inter- 


est in the year that they share with =o 


so many others. 

I can’t see, I am glad to say, the 
1910 class ever ganging up in an 
organized association to run reunions 
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and boost the good old year when we 
all first arrived on earth. No section 
of the community that has Tolstoy 
on its mental banners is going in for 
drum majorettes. I can’t see us 
bawling out, ‘“‘One-nine-one-o, 
What do we know?” I can’t even 
see us meeting to eat vast meals, 
with an empty place for Crippen. 
But there is a middle course between 
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the brash and the neglectful. I they exist. One of our character- 
should like to think that scattered istics, I guess, is that we do not like 
about the earth’s surface are senti- externalizing our loyalties. We are 
mentalists who feel, like me, a a shy, retiring, publicity-dodging lot. 
twinge of loyalty and, like me, do If any expert on the lore of numbers 
nothing much about it. Heaven likes to prove that we are gentle, 
forbid that I should actually be in sensitive, and an odd combination 
touch with my fellow nineteen-ten- ef brilliance and modesty, let him, 
ners; but it is cheering to know that or more likely her, go ahead. 


SNAPSHOTS OF THE FOUR GRANDCHILDREN 


sy HOLLIS SUMMERS 


This little fellow is very robust 

As you can see, 

But his parents consider his diet habits 
Naughty. 

The child has proved himself unable 
Ever to eat 

Dairy products, fruits, eggs, vegetables, 
Or meat. 

They drag him around to various medics 
Again and again 

When all the child craves is a tissue of Kleenex 
And an aspirin. 


This little maiden knows all there is to know 

About Sex; our son showed her Sex photographed: 
People, flowers, apes, birds. She laughed. 

He rented, God knows where, a moving picture show 


That told it all again and rather annoyed 

The baby’s Grans; the movies would have brought a blush 
To Fanny Hill and Mr. Sigmund Freud; 

The Grans said, “Shame.” The son said, “Hush.” 


But the lectures and the pictures did no good. 

The baby still plants feathers deep in a plastic cup; 
My how she cries when the birdies don’t come up, 
Acting exactly as we knew she would. 


This is the one the sea gulls attack: 

He is really rather a sensitive child, 
Quiet and remarkably artistic, 

Loves to sit in trees, is mild 

With animais. Gulls never bother 

The other children. I wonder. 

Perhaps the lad secretes an odor. 
Wouldn’t that be unutterably dreadful? 
Or does he rather resemble a gull? 


And here is our very happy conformist 
Who simply adores obeying a rule; 

A mannered model, she can resist 
Every infection polluting the school; 


She keeps herself lovely, is never late, 
_ Does sums and calligraphy gloriously well; 
_ But twice she has stolen my upper plate 
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Then spend it on 
Italian Line’s fabulous 
Mediterranean- 
Near East Gala Cruise. 








































S.S. LEONARDO DA VINCI 


Country of registry; Raly. vied 

From New York, September 16. 
36 days» 17 ports i 

from $975 all First Class 


Explore these legendary Mediterra- | 
nean ports: Lisbon, Casablanca, Ca- 
gliari, Malta, Alexandria, Haifa, 
Piraeus, Heraklion, Kotor Bay. (How: 
the names stir the imagination!) 
Messina, Naples, Genoa, Barcelona, 
Palma de Majorca, Malaga, Alge- 
ciras, Madeira. 

Enjoy the gourmet delicacies that 
have made Italian Line cuisine 
world-renowned...and the attentive, 
courteous service that is so typically 
Italian. 

Summer lasts longer in the beau- 
tiful Mediterranean and along the 
Sunny Southern Route that leads to. 
it, so count on relaxing on the spa- 
cious decks, swimming in the oute": 
door pools (3 for adults, 2 for chil- 
dren) and taking part in invigorating 
deck sports. The fully air-conditioned 
LEONARDO was designed for outdoor 
living! 

Full program of entertainment, 
from sparkling comedy teams, folk- 
lore dancers, exciting Captains: | 
Galas to the latest movies. You'll 
forget what boredom means! 

Shore excursions and land tours. 
by American Express. 

For detailed folder, see your 
travel agent or 
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lalian Line 
Dept. W-44, One Whitehall St, New York, N.Y. 10004 
or 696 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 10019 
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Mrs. Kimball was feeding a family 
f raccoons out of her hand on the 
ack porch the first time we saw her. 
Ve had just come down off the top 
Mt. Waumbck, our second four- 
susand-foot climb of the season, 
were looking around for a place 
- the Northern Peaks where we 
d spend a few weeks later in the 
ear. It was toward the end of June 
n: On a hike to Waumbek sev- 
l weeks before, we had been un- 
e to get beyond the neighboring 
immit of Starr King. At that time 
-early May — on the wooded ridge 
at connects the two peaks, the snow 
as too rotten and still too deep to 
e crossed without snowshoes; war- 
blers flitted in the trees and the sun 
as summery, yet Waumbek, a mile 
away and slightly above us, re- 
mained for the time inaccessible. 
But now, happy with our success 
n this second try, we decided we 
ught to book a cabin for an ex- 
tended stay. Mrs. K.’s old-fashioned 
cottages, announced by only one or 
two modest signposts, sat fairly far 
apart from each other on the slope 
of a hill a good distance back from 
the highway. On close inspection 
their simple virtues included a plain 
wooden floor, a single cold-water 
tap, an unscreened porch, a wood 
Stove with plenty of pine slab, a 









and places 


NEW HAMPSHIRE OUT OF SEASON 


By NORMAN THOMAS DI GIOVANNI 


rickety icebox out back, and a cor- 
ner inside where you could get your 
own meals. It seemed a wonderful 
change from all the instant comforts 
of home! They were also as neat as 
the woman who owned them, and 
the view from them was incompara- 
ble. It embraced a sweep of summits 
from Madison south along the ridge 
of the Presidential Range to the flat- 
tish hump of Franklin. In all north- 
ern New Hampshire we had never 
before come upon a place to stay like 
this one. Right off we reserved a cot- 
tage for September, the best month 
of the year in the White Mountains. 

Labor Day, as everyone seemed to 
be heading south, we went north. 
The cabins, the Mountaineers, are 
strung at the foot of a hill called Boy 
Mountain, a few miles east of the 
village of Jefferson. (For supplies, 
the larger towns of Lancaster and 
Gorham and industrial Berlin are 
close by. But the village store still 
sells milk in glass bottles with the 
cream standing at the top!) 

Our particular cottage consisted 
of a single room. Its walls were logs 
of canoe birch with the chalky-white 
bark still on them. These lengths 
had been saw-trimmed on two faces 
and fitted together tightly. At first 
I thought the bright walls were 
mere slabs tacked onto boards. the 





































WwW pin gabie ends oi the open 
ceiling thé boards had been papered 
with wide strips of peeled birch bark. 
Because the logs stood upright, it 
was a week before I came to see that 
the little structure was a true log 
cabin. As I undertook a closer ex- 
amination of the place, I found 
here and there the names of earlier 
guests finely penciled on the white 
bark. Some had come back year 
after year, recording each new date 
under the old one. I noticed too 
that some part of the cottage’s under- 
pinning had sagged or rotted and 
never been jacked up to level again. 
Accordingly, half the legs of the big 
bed and one end of the table had 
been elevated on small blocks. But 
in a setting where the mountains 
themselves were perfection enough, 
the fact that the cabin tilted did not 
seem at all improper. It was from 
an outsize window in the kitchen 
corner that you held in your eye the 
highest peaks in all New England, 
indeed, of the whole Northeast. 

The Mountaineers stand on the 
site of an old inn, the Mt. Adams, 
burned down some forty or so years 
ago. Out behind our cabin and 
nearly hidden in the recent growth 
of feathery tamaracks was the inn’s 
carriage house, vast, empty, and 
leaning perilously. Abandoned ap- 
ple trees grew back there too, and 
during our stay, signs indicated that 
bears came in the night to feed on 
fallen fruit. A hunt was on at this 
same time in a swamp a few miles 
away in Lancaster for a couple of 
bears that all spring and summer had 
been killing sheep. We have never 
had the luck of glimpsing a black 
bear in the New Hampshire moun- 
tains, and our luck did not change 
while we were at the Mountaineers. 
We did watch a long-tailed weasel at 
length on a mountain path one day; 
on another trail my wife saw a red 
fox; and on our last morning, as we 
packed, the two pet house cats we 
had taken with us on the trip caught 
a meadow jumping mouse. But 
these, apart from chipmunks and 
fairly common red squirrels and a 
raccoon family in Mrs. Kimball's 
kitchen, were the only mammals. 

Often in the evening I went down 
to Mrs. Kimball’s for ice containers 
that she froze for us in her refrig- 
erator. There were the raccoons one 
night, four or five of them, receiving 
handouts of bread and Fig Newtons 
in the middle of the kitchen floor. 
When I crouched down 
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velous creatures came searching my 
hands too. As Mrs. K. was giving 
me some bread for them, one of the 
animals slipped behind her to tug 
at the big drawer in which it was 
necessary to keep the breadbox. I 
was told that the screen door had to 
be kept latched or the raccoons 
would come boldly in and raid the 
refrigerator. 

I got handouts from Mrs. Kimball 
too: wildlife and natural history 
magazines to take back to our cot- 
tage, and a thick history of Lan- 
caster, where she was born. But best 
were her memories of earlier days. 

She is a straight-standing white- 
haired woman, but an outdoors- 
woman and therefore of an indeter- 
minable age. Many times while she 
spoke she broke off suddenly and 
went rummaging through albums 
and boxes of old photographs for a 
snapshot or two that would cap her 
words. She showed me a number of 
poses of Gipsy and Cinderella, black 
bears she and her late husband had 
raised from cubs. In the old carriage 
house I had seen their now unused 
cage with the two names inscribed 
on the decorated front. When 
grown, one of the bears had gone to 
Franklin Park in Boston; the other, 


in captivity in the little zoo at Craw- [ 


ford Notch, had been shot in the pan- 
demonium following another bear’s 
fatal attack on a keeper. There 
was another old snap of Mr. K. 
reading the evening paper in the 
living room with a full-grown deer} 
curled up asleep on the rug at his 
feet. Like the bears, this animal) 
had been brought to the Kimballs | 
by a local game warden after its par- | 
ents had been gunned by hunters. 
The camera had pictured dozens) 
of events in their lives: unusual snows | 
that piled to the roof eaves, a| 
dummy deer that practical-joking | 
Mr. K. had set out and that had 
been peppered with bullets by over- 
eager deerslayers. But the most 
impressive series of pictures were 
those of the original Mountaineer, | 
a large story-and-a-half log structure | 
the Kimballs had built many years 
before on an acre of wilderness high | 
on the flank of Starr King. Mr. K. 
had trimmed and milled the logs) 
with saws he erected up there him- 
self, backpacking and dragging be- 
hind an old horse all his own home- 
made machinery. The inside wasspa- | 
cious with large corner windows and | 
boasted a great round table that one 








a linen cloth. Mr. K. had even 
tapped a nearby stream so that the 
place had an indoor toilet, and for 
a few seasons the couple wintered 
there, snowshoeing down to the vil- 
lage for supplies once or twice a 
week. It was later on, after the war, 
that Mr. K. set up his saws again 
and built the present Mountaineer 
cabins. Both Kimballs served terms 
in the state legislature in Concord. 

September in the mountains: warm 
sunny days and nights a snap of cold; 
sharp light and distant clarity. Each 
morning the hillsides bloomed in a 
new pattern of changing colors: 
green seemed to drain away, the 
different birches became a luminous 
yellow, the maples an incandescent 
red. Foliage routes of exceptional 
interest were marked out along the 
highways. 

Evenings after dark, with the loan 
of Mrs. K.’s FM radio, we tuned in 
the local station transmitting from 
the top of Mt. Washington, listening 
for a guide to the next day’s weather. 
If you are planning to take to the 
heights, this is essential, though you 
have also to develop a sense of weath- 
er patterns for yourself. We found 
we could be fogbound at our cabin 








but that a few miles away in Pinkha 
Notch there might be sunshine. A) 
one afternoon, after descending fre 
Mt. Moriah, where there had beer 
strong cold blow and we’d bundl 
up with gloves and hats and hig 
necked sweaters, the couple int 
neighboring cabin reported they h 





at the same time gone to the top 
Washington —- over 2000 feet high 
-— in shirt-sleeves. 

We did a lot of mountain walki 
(it cannot, to use a mountaineeri 
term strictly, be called climbin 
and we got to the summits of a nu 
ber of 4000-footers. A taste for hi 
places, I suppose like all the fi 
tastes, is acquired. The day 1 





Who was first to wrap up 
acase: Scotland Yard 


or Alexander Gordon? 
a) 


Scotland Yard started sleuthing in 1890. 
Mr. Gordon over a century before. Came 
up with his brilliant solution in London, 
1769. The bright flavoured, brittle-dry 
gin that’s now one of England’s most 
venerable institutions. Biggest-seller 
throughout England, America, the world. 
And quite possibly the one case more 
celebrated than any of Scotland Yard’s. 
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the air, mee a hu of all our 
hiking days. First of all, Adams is a 
summit that might be described in a 
ild’s book: the mountain falls 
away. from you immediately on all 
sides, and but one person at a time 
n stand at the very top. Then 
was the particular moment: 
we stood there the entire sky 
a dazzling cloudless blue; around 
great heap of rocks that form 
mmit cone were the color of 
‘art of a lime. We sank down 
st and-.eat lunch out of the wind 
grassy hollow among the boul- 
< Our faces were toward Wash- 
om, and we looked out over the 
al cirque called the Great Gulf, 
hing red-shouldered and broad- 
nged hawks on migration as they 
eeled around and around in this 
ge bowl. Such times are impressed 
the mind forever. 

it it is good to look upon the 
mountains from below as well. On 
lear day there’s a lot of pleasure 
lrive along the sparkling Andros- 
n, which the Brown Company 
ger jams with pulpwood logs, 
he profile of the rugged Ma- 
ic’ Range on one hand and the 
bulk of the Presidentials before 
A fine lowland walk and a good 
to visit is the New Hampshire 
on Societys boggy Pondi- 
y Refuge, located a couple of 
es along the railroad tracks from 
old Jefferson station at Meadows. 
not only is the birdlife remark- 
e, but the partially enclosing 
ep of four or five distant ranges 
always struck me as one of the 
st views in the mountains. 
‘eturning to the Mountaineers 
ra good walk could be memora- 
too. Pleasantly exhausted, I liked 
prawl on our front step sipping a 
and look out over a cornfield 
off up the flanks of Jefferson. 
> line of vision directly up the 
avine.of the Castles made it seem 
peering into a throat. Often 
ve set up a telescope on the grass 
d scanned the Northern Peaks try- 
g to catch late-afternoon hikers as 
y reached the summits of Adams 
r Madison. You could see them 
ause in a triumphant moment on 
he topmost pile of Adams, then step 
own for their companions. All but 
ne of the minor summits of Adams 
ould be picked out in the scope, as 
zell as the tremendous stack of rock 
arking Thunderstorm Junction and 





could not see gushed and tumbled 
somewhere into the ravine below 
Edmands Col. Shortly the falls van- 
ished in purple darkness and the col 
«darkened and the last yellow light 
lingered on the peaks. Then night. 
We went back to the mountains a 
couple more times after leaving the 
Mountaineers. It was the end of Oc- 
tober, later than we had ever before 
attempted any hiking. Now the 
deciduous trees were bare, and from 


on Lowe’s Path. And as if on like sticks or the strokes of an etch- 


silent film, a waterfall the eye alone 


ing, casting shadows on the forest 
floor below the line of conifers. On 
our last time out, there was a trace 
of snow and ice on the ridge trail 
over the Franconia Range, and 
when we reached the summit of 
Lincoln we had to share it with a 
pair of snow buntings. A fitting end 
to the season—-to our season — 
that seemed. Next throughout the 
whole north country would come 
two small armies: the hunters, then 
the skiers. 





REQUIEM FOR POTHEEN 
sy TERENCE PRITTIE 


The highroad from Nenagh, 
County Tipperary, to Tipperary 
Town is one of the emptiest in Ire- 
land. For its first five miles out of 
Nenagh, a small market town which 
— greatly daring — has just built 
its first “luxury” hotel, the highroad 
runs through flat, grassy country 
studded with the small southern- 
most marshes of the great, generi- 
cally termed, Bog of Allen. At 
Dolla (two public houses, one gen- 
eral store, and a post office) the 
road begins to climb into the hills 
of the Silvermine and Slievefelim 
mountains, rambling and plunging 
through them for twenty miles be- 
fore dropping down into the “Golden 
Vale” of South Tipperary. 

Along this twenty-mile stretch 
there are only a couple of hamlets, 
and precious few owners of motor- 
cars. Trucks carrying canned goods, 
coal, and cattle avoid the Nenagh- 
Tipperary highroad, preferring to 
make the longer but easier run by 
Thurles and the Rock of Cashel. 
And in the course of its twenty 
miles of curves and corners, the 


Nenagh-Tipperary highroad is 
crossed by only one other road of 
any importance, that from Thurles 
to Limerick. 

Much of this diamond-shaped 
mountainy area of the Silvermines 
and Slievefelim is high “red” bog — 
endless acres of wet peat, with 
patches of purple heather and green 
rushes and every shade in between 
of russet and yellow. The occasional 
lane straggles across the bog. Here 
and there a cottage nestles under a 
hill for shelter from the southwest 
wind which blows ten months in 
the year. This is one of the most 
deserted areas in underpopulated 
Ireland. 

There are others like it: in Iar- 
connaught, stony and barren and 
neighbor to the picture-postcard 
beauties of Connemara, and in the 
Derrynasaggart hills on the borders 
of counties Kerry and Cork, where 
there generally were scores of the 
“irregulars” of the Irish Republican 
Army on the run during the civil 
war of the early 1920s. These areas 
have one thing in common: because 


of the absence of population and 
roads they were traditional centers 
for the illicit distilling of potheen, 
the raw, colorless, bitter “mountain 
dew” sold in the back rooms of re- 
mote cottages, as close to pure 
alcohol as possible, and guaranteed 
to produce conviviality in the short- 
est possible time and a horrible 
headache on the day after. 

By virtue of its alcoholic strength, 
potheen was a guaranteed knock- 
out. Its taste made it a cautioner, 
for its base was potatoes, and the 
men who made it were ready to 
throw in anything which came to 
hand — wet and otherwise unusa- 
ble sugar, damp and unsalable 
grain, cabbage stalks, and decayed 
sugar beets. It’s hard to believe 
that anyone ever drank potheen 
because of liking its taste. But its 
effects were nearly instantaneous 
and apt to be spectacular. There is 
the attested story of the man who 
drank a tumblerful in Nenagh and 
woke up three hours later to find 
himself fighting on a ballroom floor 
in Limerick, twenty-five miles away. 

In pre-war days thousands of 
gallons of the stuff must have been 
distilled in the Silvermine and 
Slievefelim mountains each year. 
The potheen makers often set up 
their stills in the open, far away 
from main roads and the slow- 
moving bicycle patrols of the Gardai 
(police). A wisp of smoke in the air 
might denote the presence of an 
illegal still. But the Gardai faced 
an invariable quandary: there was 
never only one wisp of smoke. Single 
members of the distilling gang 
would light other fires here and 
there among the hills and marshes. 
The Gardai who scoured the red 
bog for the lawbreakers would 
usually land a red herring, in the 
shape of a deserted slow-burning 
fire of dried peat and tree stumps. 

Potheen-making flourished in 
those days. There was never any 
difficulty in getting hold of a bottle 
of it if one only knew whom to ask. 
The mountain dew traveled to Ne- 
nagh and other market towns in 
farm carts, snugly concealed under 
loads of peat, turnips, or stinking 
straw. The most reputable citizens 
acted as middlemen, marketing the 
liquor in pint or liter bottles and 
taking their cut on it. My own 
source was an employee of a Nenagh 
bank, a most respected citizen who 
supplemented his salary by acting 


: = as gamekeeper to the bank manager 


on high days and holidays. It was 
then that he picked up consignments 
of potheen, which traveled to town 
in the trunk of the car and in the 
company of the golden labrador, 
the dead snipe and woodcock. 

In the 1930s a bottle of the stuff 
might cost up to seventy cents. To- 
day it would cost three times as 
much. The illicit trade in potheen 
is dying fast, but not because of the 
increase in price. The lads who 
used to distill it can nowadays earn 
more numerous and more honest 
pennies at a normal job. The un- 
economic small holdings in the hills 
are being forsaken. Their owners 
are selling out to the Forestry Com- 
mission, and trees — even if mainly 
only larch and fir — are returning 
to the uplands. The drift to the 
towns is increasing in this first flush 
of the Irish industrial revolution. 

Potheen is dying a natural death, 
and today the wisps of smoke over 
the Slievefelim no longer draw the 
now motorized Gardai from their 
barracks. For they probably do no 
more than mark the hearths of cot- 
tages or the work of an assiduous 
farmer, burning old grass along the 
side of a lane. The old folk who 
used to make merry in the moun- 
tains are vanishing, and their grand- 
sons prefer to turn up at the village 
dance halls, scrubbed, rosy-cheeked, 
and dressed in the standard, ser- 
viceable blue suit. One may lament 
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conspiracy which potheen created — 
but one must remember that it al- 
ways tasted terrible. 


WHO'S WHAT? 
BY STUART HEMSLEY 


Girls and boys, come out to play — 
Which is which I cannot say. 
For we’ve lost, 
But lately, these: 
Waist and bust 
And pretty knees. 
Nothing helpful ever shows 
Under jeans and sloppy joes. 
Sir, no doubt — or is it Madam? 
Eve, perhaps — or maybe Adam? 
Puer, I think — or could be puella? 
Is it girl — or shaggy fella? 
Better get it straightened out 
Ere you ask a form for dances: 
Courts are much concerned about 
Homosexual advances. 
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MUSIC OF 
BY HERBERT 


arl Ruggles, American com- 
r who reached his ninetieth 
yirthday last March 11, had to wait 
long time for recognition, not to 
ntion recording, of his major 
rk. The symphonic poem called 
n- Treader was written more than 
‘ty years ago and first performed 
aris in 1932. It had a few other 
ings at European gatherings 
ted to contemporary music, and 
silence set in. Now, suddenly, 
reader has been rediscovered. 
January Bowdoin College in 
ne decided to honor Ruggles at 
estival at which several of his not 
y numerous compositions were 
ented. The climax was a per- 
ance of Sun- Treader —- which, 
edibly, had never before been 
ard in the United States — by 
Boston Symphony Orchestra 
nducted by Jean Martinon in the 
Portland City Hall Auditorium. 
most simultaneously, a Sun- Treader 
ording was issued by Columbia, 
ugh not, unfortunately, by the 
oston Symphony. All this while 
aggles, alert, active, and can- 
ankerous, was at his home in 
Arlington, Vermont, fuming because 
his doctor wouldn’t let him make 
the two-hundred-mile trip to Port- 
land to hear the work played. 
in his craggy, independent per- 


OUR TIME 
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sonality — a personality vividly re- 
flected in his ruggedly dissonant 
music — Ruggles is a New Eng- 
lander to the core. He was born in 
Marion, Massachusetts, where Cape 
Cod begins to jut out from the shore, 
studied at Harvard, and has lived 
much of his life in Vermont. But 
there also have been stays, as a con- 
ductor and a teacher, in Minnesota 
and Florida, and productive years in 
the twenties and thirties in New 
York, where he helped found and 
guide the International Composers’ 
Guild. He was a boon companion 
of composers like Charles Ives and 
Edgard Varése, and he also was 
closely associated with painters. 
Rockwell Kent used him as the 
model for Captain Ahab in his 
Moby Dick illustrations, and Thomas 
Hart Benton made a famous paint- 
ing of him playing the piano with 
tremendous hands. Ruggles himself 
began painting thirty-five years ago 
(several of his works have entered 
important American collections), 
and he is still at it. 

As a composer, Ruggles can be 
said to have been ahead of his time 
much in the way that his friend 
Charles Ives was. His work lacks 
the exuberance and breadth of 
Ives’s; it is more abstract and less 
pictorial. Not for Ruggles the New 


. tions. 
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nd village green celebra 

: His .compact, compressed 
music, strongly atonal and dissonant, 
gives a feeling of tremendous power 
seething within a tightly knit struc- 
ture. Like Ives, Ruggles is a:master 
of modern counterpoint, writing 
intricately complex scores. 

Sun- Treader certainly is a case in 
point. It is a tone poem for large 


-orchestra in one movement, seven- 


teen and a half minutes long, which 
takes its title and its spirit from 
Robert Browning’s first published 
poem, “Pauline,” a paean to Percy 
Bysshe Shelley. At the head of the 
score stands the quotation, ‘‘Sun- 
treader, life and light be thine 
forever!’ Neither Browning nor 
Shelley might have felt at ease with 
Ruggles’ fierce and unrelenting dis- 
sonances, but there is an affirmative 
and ecstatic quality in this power- 
charged score. Sun-Treader opens 
with an almost startling reminiscence 
of Brahms’s First Symphony, with 
a kettledrum slogging its way 
through a thick texture of orchestral 
sound. Soon, however, Ruggles 
leaves Brahms, and the rest of the 
nineteenth century, far behind, with 
his intertwining lines surging and 
ebbing until an almost unbearable 
concentration of musical energy has 
been built up. Sun-Treader is an 
intense and complicated piece — 
Ruggles had to use enormous note- 
paper to write down its overlapping 
and interlocking canons-— and it 
requires a meticulously prepared and 
precisely executed performance to 
make it “sound.” 

Not all of the requirements seem 
to have been fully met in Columbia’s 
recording of Sun- Treader, which is 
coupled with a more recent and less 
imposing American work, Robert 
Helps’s Symphony No. 1 (MS-6801, 
stereo; ML-6201, monaural). The 
recording was made under the 
auspices of the W. W. Naumburg 
Foundation, which annually selects 
American music for recording. The 
performers are identified on the label 
as the Columbia Symphony Orches- 
tra, conducted by Zoltan Rozsnyai. 
The Columbia Symphony Orchestra 
in this case really is the Vienna Sym- 
phony Orchestra; in other words, 
this completely unfamiliar and enor- 
mously complex American score was 
turned over to a foreign orchestra 
for recording, presumably with mini- 
mal time for preparation and re- 
hearsal. However compelling the 






economic reasons for this procedure, 
the artistic results are less than 
perfect, for Sun- Treader emerges with 
some of its details obscured and its 
contrasts unmarked. 

Nevertheless, this strong-fibered 
score has at last been recorded, and 
in a way that makes its originality 
and importance quite evident. It 
needs now concert performances, to 
familiarize both performers and 
audience with its difficulties and its 
rewards. The music of Charles Ives 
seems slowly to be making its way 
into American musical life, though 
well after his death; perhaps there 
is still hope for Carl Ruggles, still 
waiting at the age of ninety. 


Sometimes composers who exist 
apart from the musical mainstream 
or who otherwise have trouble win- 
ning a broad public have the good 
fortune to find a champion among 
contemporary conductors. Such was 
the case with Frederick Delius, the 
English expatriate composer, whose 
music was played by Sir Thomas 
Beecham and others until it at last 
won a permanent, if rather narrow, 
niche in the orchestral repertory. 
Delius has been dead for more than 
thirty years, but his works keep on 
turning up on concert programs, and 
make a respectable showing in the 
record catalogues. 

The latest entry is an Angel release 
which includes the Concerto for 
Violoncello; A Song Before Sunrise, 
a brief bit of nature painting for 
small orchestra; and Songs of Farewell, 
a setting of five excerpts from Walt 
Whitman’s Leaves of Grass. The 
performers are Jacqueline du Pré, 
cellist, and the Royal Philharmonic 
Orchestra and Choral Society, con- 
ducted by Sir Malcolm Sargent. 
The recording was made under the 
auspices of the Delius Trust (Angel 
S-36285, stereo; 36285, monaural). 

Delius was one of the supreme 
colorists in music, but he evokes 
pictures rather than paints them; 
his music is most often quiet and 
understated, and there is no denying 
that it puts some people to sleep. 
The cello concerto, written in 1921, 
is a rather uneventful but beautifully 
lyric work; it flows on without a 
break for nearly twenty-five min- 
utes, spinning out long serene phrases 
for orchestra and for cello. It makes 
a fine piece to set off the talents of 
Jacqueline du Pré, a twenty-year-old 
cellist who, judging by her sleek tone 


to have quite a career before her. 

Delius’ Songs of Farewell is a con- 
siderably more commanding piece of 
music, demonstrating his ability to 
infuse his lyricism with a rhythmic 
and dramatic pulse. While Whit- 
man’s ‘barbaric yawp”’ has certainly 
been subdued and softened, Delius 
in his characteristically uninsistent 
way does capture some of the surge 
and sweep of the verses. This is 
especially true in the second section, 
“I stand as on some mighty eagle’s 
beak,” where the harmonies are 
strangely suggestive of “the wild 
unrest? which Whitman put into 
words. 

That Songs of Farewell came to be 
written at all is something of a 
miracle; Delius, living at his home 
in Grez-sur-Loing, France, had be- 
come blind and paralyzed, and 
dictated the work, bar by bar, to 
Eric Fenby, a British composer who 
came to assist him in 1928. Songs of 
Farewell is Delius’ last choral com- 
position, and the Royal Philhar- 
monic musicians and singers pour 
all their conviction and fervor into it. 


Even more of a musical oddity 
than Delius was a French composer 
named Charles Koechlin, who, along 
with Pierre Boulez and Olivier Mes- 
siaen, is represented on a remarkable 
new Angel record devoted to French 
modern music (S-36295, stereo; 
36295, monaural). Koechlin (1867— 
1950) was a composer who never 
even bothered to get his works pub- 
lished, being content with a busy life 
as a pedagogue, theoretician, writer, 
and critic. Yet he composed a pro- 
digious number of works, virtually 
all of them still in manuscript, and 
one of these has at last been recorded 
by the BBC Symphony Orchestra 
under Antal Dorati. 

It is, of all things, a symphonic 
poem based upon Kipling’s Jungle 
Book and entitled Les Bandar-log. 
In 1939 Koechlin wrote an extended 
seven-part work entitled Le Livre de 
la Jungle; the Bandar-log section he 
subtitled Scherzo des singes. As all who 
have read Kipling’s story “Kaa’s 
Hunting” know, Bandar-log is the 
name given to the tribe of jungle 
monkeys, lying, empty-headed mis- 
chief-doers who “howl and shriek 
senseless songs” and who are “always 
pecking at new things.” 

However literally Koechlin may 
or may not have taken Kipling’s 
characterizations, he certainly seized 
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they also try to construct a Bachian 
fugue on the old French song “7? ai du 
bon tabac.” But Koechlin also man- 
ages to give his score a serious turn 
by writing some reasonably lyrical 
| atonal music, and by turning the 
specious fugue into the genuine 
article. Sometimes the line between 
satire and seriousness isn’t clearly 
drawn, but Les Bandar-log is a score 
that follows a recognizable story 
| line, that makes musical sense, and 
| that is generally fun to hear. 

Pierre Boulez’s Le Soleil des Eaux, 
also included on the record, consists 
‘of two movements for singers and 
| orchestra based on poems about the 
River Sorgue by René Char. The 
jagged and jarring melodic lines of 
i Boulez’s settings certainly spell out 
an advanced musical idiom, but they 
add little to Char’s poems, which 
have a clear lyricism of their own. 

The longest piece on the record is 
Olivier Messiaen’s Chronochromie, 
written in 1960 and one of his most 
imposing creations to date. Mes- 
siaen points out that Chronochromie 
is derived from the Greek words for 
time and color, and he suggests The 





Color of Time as a translation. 
Titles aside, the music represents a 
striking attempt to reproduce 


the sounds and rhythms of birds. 
Since many of these are expressed 
through such instruments as the 
xylophone, the glockenspiel, the 
harp, the marimba, and the cymbal, 
Chronochromie becomes an agglomera- 
tion of bell songs as well as bird 
songs. It progresses by means of 
chords, patterns, and rhythms rather 
than through melodic development, 
and even if it gets nowhere in par- 
ticular, it makes some spectacular 
sounds along the way. Perhaps that 
is all one is entitled to ask nowadays. 


Record Reviews 
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Berlioz: Requiem 

Eugene Ormandy conducting Philadelphia 
Orchestra, with Temple University Choirs 
and Cesare Valletti, tenor; Columbia 
M2S-730 (stereo) and M2L-330 





With all its recent advances, stereo- 
| phonic sound is not yet the equal of 
| the Berlioz Requiem, with its battery 
of sixteen timpani, its 250 choristers, 
and above all, its four auxiliary brass 
bands:stationed at the corners of the 


the P adelphia Orchestra and the 
Temple University Choirs come as 
close as anything on records to cap- 
turing the grandeur of this dramatic 
and rather unchurchlike depiction 
of the Last Judgment. As an or- 
ganizer of orchestral sonorities Or- 
mandy has no peer, and he certainly 
has the sounds (and the orchestra) 
to work with here. So the Berlioz 
Requiem, a strange and even terrify- 
ing work, achieves much of its effect 
in this recording. What it lacks is 
a first-rate choir. Until we can pro- 
duce in this country choruses that 
match in quality our great symphony 
orchestras, we are likely to continue 
turning out unequal recordings of 
choral masterpieces such as this. 


De Falla: El Amor Brujo and Three- 

Cornered Hat ballet suites 

Lorin Maazel conducting Berlin Radio 

Symphony Orchestra, with Grace Bum- 

bry, mezzo-soprano, Deutsche Grammo- 

phon 139115 (stereo) and 39115 

It is astonishing how precise this 

recorded performance can be in 

execution, and how flawless in 

sound, and yet how it can miss com- 

pletely the spirit of the music. That 

spirit, of course, is Spanish; but this 

record is strictly De Falla auf 
Deutsch, with still another adultera- 

tion provided by Miss Bumbry’s 

American accent in the vocal solos, 

Intelligent conductor, excellent“ 
singer, able orchestra —— wrong rep- 

ertory. 


Schoenberg: Gurre-Lieder 

Rafael Kubeltk conducting Bavarian Ra- 
dio Orchestra and Chorus, with Herbert 
Schachtschneider, tenor; Inge Borkh, so- 
prano; Hertha Topper, alto; Kieth Eng- 
en, bass; and others; Deutsche Grammo- 
phon 138984/85 (stereo) and 18984/85: 
two records 

Whether it is symptomatic of the 
death throes of romanticism or the 
birth pangs of modernism, Schoen- 
berg’s Gurre-Lieder holds a unique 
place in the music of the twenticth 
century (it is barely of the twentieth 
century at that, having been vir- 
tually completed in 1901, although 
its first performance came only in 
1913). It is a piece massive in 
length, philosophy, and orchestra- 
tion, being derived from a monu- 
mental Danish poem about a legend- 
ary king and his legendary love, 
and scored for a vast orchestra 
including seven clarinets, ten horns, 
and eleven percussion ‘instruments. 














-connoisseurs overlook the straight- 





ically ms to blend elements 
of Wagner, Richard Strauss, and 
Mahler into a compound with its 
own distinctive characteristics. Odd- 
ly enough, bigness is not among 
these; despite its tremendous array 
of performers, the Gurre-Lieder never 
seems overblown or bombastic. This 
is the third complete recording ever 
made of the Gurre-Lieder, the first 
being a Stokowski set, in 1932, the 
second a 1953 Haydn Society album 
conducted by René Leibowitz in Pa- 
ris. Both of the older sets had virtues, 
but the new Deutsche Grammophon 
release, excellently recorded at a live 
performance, supersedes them both 
if only because of its superior sound. 


Goldsmith: She Stoops to Conquer 
With Alastair Sim, Claire Bloom, 
Brenda de Banzie, Alan Howard, and 
others, directed by Howard Sackler; 
Caedmen TRS-309-S (stereo) and TRS- 
309: three records 

Dr. Johnson said of Oliver Gold- 
smith’s She Stoops to Cenquer that he 
knew of no comedy which had “so 
much exhilarated an audience,” and 
his verdict will meet no argument 
here. In this sparkling recording, 
She Stoops to Conquer is a flavorsome 
farce indeed, especially in those 





“Fiddler’s Dram.” All in all, this 
is a collection which tells why Lead- 
belly is counted among America’s 
greatest natural folk singers. 


Sweet Charity 

Gwen Verdon, John McMartin, Thelma 
Oliver, James Luisi, and others; Colum- 
bia KOS-2990 (stereo) and KOL-6590 
Never underestimate the power of 
Gwen Verdon. In this album, from 
the current Broadway show with 
music by Cy Coleman and lyrics by 
Dorothy Fields, she turns on the 
charm so brazenly that she almost 
convinces the listener he is actually 
in touch with a dumb dance-hall 
hostess with a heart of gold. And 
the general atmosphere of the seamy 
but really lovable Big Town is car- 
ried out in ensemble numbers such 
as “Big Spender,” sung by the girls 
of the Fan-Dango Ballroom, where 
Miss Verdon works, and ‘‘The 
Rhythm of Life,’ sung by a bevy 
of beatniks in a Greenwich Village 
church, which she merely visits. It 
is only after a while that one real- 
izes that most of the music in Sweet 
Charity is fairly second-rate stuff 


nd all that excitement is caused 





the technical craft and resourceful. 





ness of those involved, rather-than 
any genuine originality. But M 
Verdon makes it fun to be fooled 


A Treasury of André Maurois 
Read and spoken by M. Maurois; Spo: 
ken Arts SA-911 and SA-912 (mona 
ral): two records, avatlable singly 
Now in his eighties, André Maur 
looks back in these records over hi 
long and productive career. Speak 
ing in French, he reminisces abou 
his early days, recalls his associatiot 
with such writers as Proust, Gid 
and Kipling, and reads from: 
works, beginning with the Wor 
War I Les Silences du Colonel Bramb 
Maurois has always been a kind o 
cultural ambassador from French 
civilization to our own, and these 
records offer eloquent and dee) 
personal testimony to his contrib 
tion. They also offer some un 
pectedly delightful surprises, suct 
his recital of his own free adaptat: 
into French of Kipling’s poem ‘ 
He gives it such an admirable a 
elegant turn of language that one 
almost wishes his version could be 
translated back into English! 

























scenes in which a young man mis- | 
takes an elegant private home for 
an inn, with uproarious complica- 
tions. Alastair Sim gives a ripe por- 
trayal of old Mr. Hardcastle, the be- 
wildered host, who confesses: “I love 
everything that’s old: old friends, 
old times, old manners, old books, 
old wine; and... I have been 
pretty fond of an old wife.” This al- 
bum demonstrates that old plays, 
too, stand up pretty well. 


Leadbelly: Keep Your Hands Off Her 
Huddie Leadbettor, folk singer; Verve- 
Folkways FVS-9021 (stereo) and 
FV-9021 

Records by the late great Leadbelly 
have for years been a staple of any 
substantial folk-song collection. But 
this reissue is an unusually good 
one, with fresh, undistorted sound, 
and an excellent selection of ma- 
terial, from the rhythmic working 
chant of “Lining Track’? to the 
religious ecstasy of “We Shall Walk 
Through the Valley.’ Nor will 


-forward sexual possessiveness of the 
title song: “Keep your hands off 
“her/ You hear what I say?/ You 
know she don’t belong to you.” 
Other songs that induce an imme- 
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THE ATLANTIC 


Eae Hemincway sat talking to his friend 
A. E. Hotchner after a leisurely dinner in Aix-en- 
Provence. Ernest, who was suffering from the in- 
juries sustained in two plane crashes on his recent 
hunting trip, had consumed enough wine to leave 
him in a confiding humor. “I logged a lot of 
reading time on the S.S. Africa,” he said, “and 
reread Huckleberry Finn, which I have always 
touted as the best American book ever written 
and which I still think is. But I had not read it 
for a long time and this time reading it, there 
were at least forty paragraphs I wished I could 
fix. And a lot of the wonderful stuff you remem- 
ber, you discover you put there yourself.” 

Hotchner changed the subject by asking Hem- 
ingway if he intended to write another book about 
the last war, and Ernest replied, “No, I don’t 
think so. Across the River is my book. I only write 
once on any one theme; if I don’t write it all 
that one time, then it is not worth saying. You 
know that old Greek gent Heraclitus? ‘One 
cannot step twice in the same river, for fresh 
waters are forever flowing in upon you.’ I never 
start out with a plot in mind, and I’ve never yet 
set out to write a novel-~it’s always a short 
story that moves into being a novel. I always 
make it prove that it can’t be written short. 
There’s only one requirement to being a successful 
writer if you have talent — stay healthy.” 

“Also to work every day, or damn near every 
day, don’t you think?” 

“Yes. Thats why I like to start early before I 
can be distracted by peoples and events. I’ve seen 
every sunrise of my life. I rise at first light — the 
wars ruined my sleep, that and my thin eyelids 
— and I start by rereading and editing everything 
I have written to the point I left off. That way I 
go through a book Pm writing several hundred 
times.” 

Parenthetically, I should guess that the prim- 
ing of the mind by rereading yesterday’s work 
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is a device familiar to all writers. I don’t for a 
minute believe that Hemingway reread his entire 
script at dawn, simply enough of the chapter he 
was working on to catch the pulse and the mood. 
He wrote standing up at a desk, his descriptions 
in longhand — “because that’s hardest for me” — 
the dialogue on the typewriter, and Hotchner, 
who lived with him in Cuba when a book was 
in progress, tells us that from Monday through 
Thursday the regime was a strict one: no inter- 
ruptions whatever from dawn until 1 p.m., when 
Ernest emerged to cool off with a cocktail; a siesta 
or fishing in the afternoon and no problems before 
supper; but even before the meal was over Ernest 
would be withdrawing into the rumination of 
tomorrow’s work. 


PAPA’S ENJOYMENT 


“Why do you people love Hemingway so?” I 
asked the Russians who had gathered to meet us at 
the Ukrainian Writers Union in Kiev. There was 
a brief pause, and then the secretary spoke. 
“Because he has such love for men.” This rather 
surprised me, for the Russians enjoy anguish; they 
weep openly at the theater and the films, and they 
might have preferred Ernest’s long flirtation 
with death. But no, their admiration went out 
to him because he had such love for men and for 
what men hard-pressed could do. 

One of the men whom Hemingway loved and 
in whom he confided at the close of his life was 
A. E. Horcuner, a journalist sent to Havana by 
Cosmopolitan to commission an article on The Fu- 
ture of Literature. Hotchner, who had been an Air 
Force officer in France, knew that the assignment 
was preposterous, and he made such an honest 
apology that Hemingway had him for drinks at the 
Floridita and took him fishing the next day on the 
Pilar, the forty-foot cabin cruiser. Their liking for 
each other deepened into friendship; Hotchner 











“I sat next to Dr. G. M. Trevelyan. I did 
not know him, and neither of us, I suppose, 
is at our ease with strangers. For a long time 
we sat in silence. Then, perhaps, it occurred 
to him that I was a guest from London. At 
any rate, he fired a question at me about 
Churchill as if he were not interested in my 
answer. When I replied he turned his chair 
towards me, and for half an hour directed at 
me a stream of questions. I dealt with them 
as best I might. ‘This is history,’ he said. 
‘You ought to get it on paper. I tried to 
tell him that the trouble was that I was 
_°Winston’s doctor. He interrupted me, and, 
taking me, as it were, by the scruff of the 
neck, proceeded to tell me that I knew some 
facts about Winston which were not known 
to others, and that it was my duty to make 
them available to posterity. ‘It is inevitable 
that everything about this man will be 
‘known in time. Let us have the truth.’ ” 
from the author’s Preface to CHURCHILL 


| = by Lord Moran 


! The truth was already re- 
corded. Its publication was trig- 

gered by that conversation at 

Caius College, Cambridge. 


To the English publisher 


CHURCHILL: TAKEN FROM THE 
DIARIES OF LORD MORAN is an “epic 
story of a titanic figure,” to the American 
publisher it is an “almost miraculous” book, 
to Clifton Fadiman, announcing it as a 
_Book-of-the-Month-Club selection “it is safe 
to say that a more intimate picture of 
Churchill will probably never be given. us.” 


The book began in 1940 when the British 
Cabinet invited a distinguished doctor to 
take as a patient England’s indispensable 
citizen. For the next quarter of a century 
Lord Moran (formerly Sir Charles Wilson) 
was in almost constant attendance upon the 
great man of our century as physician, con- 
fidant and friend. He brought his own 
greatness, as well as his affection, to the 

“assignment. 


The perilous wartime travel, the testing 
days of the return in postwar years to polit- 
ical power, the years of battle against 
the subtle encroachment of old í 
age — all are recorded here À 
by a distinguished writer who 
was also a` distinguished 
physician. 
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Everyone who has seen ad- 
vance proofs of the book lives 
in search of a captive audience 
for favorite passages. For in- 
stance: 


Moscow 1942 

“Tt was five o’clock in the evening when 
our Liberator made a good landing at the 
Moscow airfield. A small crowd of officials, 
headed by Molotov,! met us, and a guard 
of honour goose-stepped past the P.M., 
while a band played the National Anthems 
of Britain, the United States and Russia. 
Then we got into cars and were driven at a 
great pace through Moscow to a house or 
dacha in a pine wood called “State Villa 
No. 7”. The P.M. was preoccupied with the 
coming interview with Stalin; he was silent, 
abstracted and short-tempered. 

“The elderly concierge on the door mum- 
bled something. As I was getting out of my 
greatcoat I heard loud shouts coming from 
upstairs. I went up them, two at a time, to 
find Winston sitting in a large bath, shiver- 
ing and damning. 

“The water is bloody cold and I don’t 
know which is the hot tap.’ ay 

“Their taps do not work like our taps, and 
the Russian lettering did not help. Sawyers. 
had gone off to fetch something. I took a. 
chance. There was a sudden big gush of icy 
water under terrific pressure. It caught the 
P.M. amidships. He gave a loud shriek and 
when he got his breath he cursed me for my 
incompetence. I flew to get help” 


And at the end 

“The village stations on the way to Bladon 
were crowded with his countrymen, and at 
Bladon in a country churchyard, in the still- 
ness of a winter evening, in the presence of 
his family and a few friends, Winston 
Churchill was committed to English earth, 
which in his finest hour he had held 
inviolate.” 


CHURCHILL: TAKEN 

FROM THE DIARIES OF 

LORD MORAN WILL BE PUB- 

LISHED MAY 23 AT $10. A SPECIAL | 
PREPUBLICATION PRICE OF $9 I8. 
AVAILABLE IF YOU ORDER NOW 
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became a hero-worshiper and made it a habit 
no matter how deep the rum-mists to keep a jour- 
nal of their talk, supplemented with a transistor 
tape when they traveled. This is the source 
material which he has skillfully elaborated in his 
memoir PAPA HEMINGWAY (Random House, $5.95). 
Ernest enjoyed such a credulous companion, and 
since Hotchner’s questions opened up many of the 
more stormy and sensitive periods of Hemingway’s 
early life, the chronicle covers far more than their 
fourteen years together. 

At their first meeting here was Hotchner’s 
impression: 

He stopped to talk to one of the musicians in fluent 

Spanish, and something about him hit me — enjoyment: 

God I thought, how he’s enjoying himself! I had never 

seen anyone with such an aura of fun and well-being. 
This was the mood in which their adventures 
began, and it stayed with them through many 
happy times in New York, Paris, and Havana. 
Hemingway cared deeply for painting but not 
the theater, opera, or ballet; besides the bulls, he 
liked pro football and baseball and the circus 
almost as much as boxing. Circus animals, he felt, 
were not like other animals; they were more in- 
telligent, and because of their constant working 
alliance with man, had much more highly devel- 
oped personalities. 

On their trip to Paris in 1949, where Hotchner 
was told to stay with the author until the last in- 
stallment of his Cosmopolitan serial was revised and 
in the mail, Ernest indulged in a flood of rem- 
iniscences about his early loves and marriages, his 
first writing, and his rivalries. Papa was fond of 
boasting of his prowess — for example, the great 
evening he spent with Mata Hari (actually he 
never reached Europe until the year after her 
execution); and Hotchner was sometimes on 
his guard against these “practical-joke fantasies.” 
But when Hemingway paid off some old scores 
against his one-time friends Scott Fitzgerald, 
Gertrude Stein, or John Dos Passos, it is not clear 
from the text whether Hotchner believed the 
stories or mistrusted them as much as I do. 
“Unquestioning loyalty was what Ernest prized 
most highly,” writes Hotchner, and it seems to me 
deplorable that Hemingway had so little of it for 
those whose writing he once admired. The pages 
on Fitzgerald might have been carved with a 
stiletto. 

His friendship for Marlene Dietrich, on the 
other hand, was reciprocated to the very end, and 
the things he said to her are succinct and mem- 
orable. His words to Hotch about divorce and 
retirement are bitter truths, as is this self-portrait: 
“I spend a hell of a lot of time killing animals and 
fish so I won’t kill myself. When a man is in 
rebellion against death, as I am in rebellion 





against death, he gets pleasure out of taking to 
himself one of the godlike attributes, that of 
giving it.” 

Hemingway’s disorganization begins after the 
plane crash and the burning in Africa. He was 
constantly in pain, and his chemistry was out of 
whack. After a glorious reprieve in Spain for his 
sixtieth birthday, he was driven and distracted by 
the hullabaloo over the Nobel Prize. His writing 
came in spurts and then dried up; the treatments 
which he underwent at the Mayo Clinic gave only 
a short relief from the delusions and the death wish 
which he could not shake. The last months were 
a nightmare for Mary and deeply tragic. 

Hemingway, who sought legal protection 
against such academic biographers as Charles 
Fenton, must have suspected that this book was 
coming and wished it to be of the best vintage. 
One is captivated by his enormous zest, his 
wonderful talk, his quick friendships, his spells of 
generosity, and his hatred of cant. Exaggeration 
was as deep in him as in Mark Twain, and he 
made it boastful and brutal; Hotchner occasion- 
ally sees through it as in the identification of 
Ernest’s heroines, but the greater part he records 
uncritically, leaving later biographers the task 
of separating truth from blague. 


THE HEART OF NAPLES 


Gwyn Grirrin, with his Welsh heritage, was 
born in Egypt, educated in England, served as an 
officer in the colonial army in Africa, and now 
makes his home in Italy. His early novels and his 
short stories are remarkable for their cosmopoli- 
tan character and the driving force of the nar- 
rative. Now, in A LAST LAMP BURNING (Putnam, 
$6.95), he has produced his best book, a story 
laid in the quarter of San Lorenzo in Naples so 
alive with the smells and sounds and heat of the 
old city, so full of the passion, the laughter, and 
kinship of the Neapolitans that one can hardly 
believe that it was not written by a native son. 

With the death of the wealthy old fascist Ercole 
Sanbrenedetto, the people who have been dwell- 
ing in his half-bombed slum tenement in Porta 
Caprana — the shopkeeper, the cabdriver, the 
Chinese undertaker and his half-caste grandson, 
the tobacconist, and the Communist workers — 
all realize that they are soon to be evicted, and 
the anxiety is added to their daily burden of 
poverty. Like Jane Jacobs, Mr. Griffin has an 
instinctive sympathy for the protective loyalties 
which bind together the dwellers on a busy street. 
There is plenty of healthy sweat and strain but 
little that is sordid. 

The heirs of old Ercole are the Colavolpes, pre- 
tentious aristocrats. They are as eccentric as 
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they are laughable, “a bestially poor, neurosis- 
ridden family engaged in killing each other off in 
psychological warfare.” The palazzo they live in 
is a rococo monstrosity in which they scrimp along 
on a tiny pension. The only good one in the lot 
is Galo, the young cadet, who will inherit the 
title when he is eighteen and to whom the estate 
has been willed by the old pirate — though none 
of the infuriating elders are yet aware of this. 
Galo’s self-defense, his awakening to what life 
and the bequest offer, is one of the main strands, 
and it parallels in striking detail the story of 
Gennaro, the illegitimate grandson of the under- 
taker, a black-haired youngster of Galo’s age, of 
greater resourcefulness and inexhaustible hope. 
The destiny of these two provides the tension. 

Not for a long time have I read a novel — and 
this is a big one —- which deals so vitally yet so 
uncompromisingly with a mean quarter of a great 
city; these Neapolitans really live, and although 
Mr. Griffin is by trade a master satirist, his charac- 
ters have in them the odd, irrepressible, and often 
endearing qualities we remember in Dickens. This 
is the Putnam Award Novel for 1966, and the 
editors and the author are to be congratulated on 
its publication. 


HUFF, PUFF, AND GROWL 


MY TURN (Random House, $4.95) is a collec- 
tion of pieces Joun O'HARA wrote during his 
employment as a weekly columnist for Harry 
Guggenheim’s Newsday. What Mr. Guggenheim 
thought he was getting when he hired Mr. O’Hara 
is unknowable; what he got was an inexperienced 
political commentator whose proclaimed con- 
servatism was seldom enlivened by definite pro- 
posals for action. Mr. O’Hara, a Goldwater 
Republican, disapproved of the Kennedys, income 
taxes, Mr. Johnson and Mr. Humphrey, the 
Roosevelts, United Nations diplomats, the Rus- 
sians, the Chinese, elementary education, the war 
in Vietnam, and the fact that no university has 
yet given him an honorary degree. Since he has 
the fiction writer’s tendency to equate opinion 
and emotion with fact, he never troubled to docu- 
ment any of his complaints. 

As a result of these limitations, My Turn 
only occasionally rises above the level of vague 
disgruntlement. When he gets off politics and falls 
to reminiscing about Hollywood or denouncing 
fashionable authors, or damning television, or 
considering rich men as public servants, or dis- 
missing prizefighting as a subject for adult discus- 
sion, he is knowledgeable, tart, and amusing. Mr. 
O'Hara is such an effective butcher of minor 
sacred cows that it seems to me a pity that he ever 
had to mess around with politics. 
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Reader’s Choice 
py OSCAR HANDLIN 


In EARTHLY PARADISE (Farrar, Straus & Giroux, 
$6.95), Ropert Puees has assembled a coherent 
account of the life of Colette using her own words. 
This device has already been used in a French 
compilation by Germaine Beaumont, and. even 
Margaret Crosland’s biography some years ago. 
depended heavily upon passages from its subject’s. 
books. Mr. Phelps has performed his task skillfully 
There is ample biographical material in the novels, 
and selections from letters and from journalistic 
writings fill out a story rich in personal as well as 
literary interest. One of the most eloquent voices: 
in modern French literature is thus allowed to 
speak for itself. 

Colette was born in 1873; she died in 1954, 
Her life traversed an era of tremendous change 
society, in values, and in modes of expression 
Her own experience was full. The husband shi 
married at the age of seventeen threw her into the. 
brilliant but corrupt world of Paris journalism at 
the end of the nineteenth century. He appro 
priated her first writings and published them 
under his own name. In time she rebelled, left: 
her husband, and embarked upon a scandalous. 
liaison with the daughter of the Duc de Morny 
Colette continued to write, but also played the 
mime in the music halls, danced, and took occa- 
sional acting roles. For a while she ran a beauty. 
shop. She entered upon a second marriage and 
then a third — happiness for her was a matter of 
changing troubles. 

Nothing in Colette’s experience was likely toi 
generate illusions; her novels dealt boldly with the 
most difficult problems of personality. Human 
life was by nature impure; to grow was daily to 
lose the innocence with which men were born. 
Yet if she was without illusions, she was not 
without faith. Humans could find relief in love, 
in work, and in watching the earthly paradise 
about them. To be sentient was the daily miracle 
of life, for it established a communication between 
the individual and the world. The conviction akin 
to pantheism which animated her novels, particu- 
larly those of the interwar years, also gives life to 
these autobiographical selections. 





BOSTON IN THE 
AGE OF JOHN 
FITZGERALD KENNEDY 


By WALTER Muir WHITEHILL. A por- 
trait of present-day Boston, by the 
director of the Boston Athenaeum. 
Centers of Civilization Series, $2.75 


THE PULITZER 
PRIZE NOVELS 


A Critical Backward Look. By W. J. 
Stuckey. Why the Pulitzer Prize for 
fiction, despite its high public prestige, 
is not esteemed by literary people 
generally. $4.95 


THOMAS MORAN 


Artist of the Mountains, By THURMAN 
Witxins. The first full-length biog- 
raphy of an American artist noted for 
his spectacular mountain views. Pro- 
fusely illustrated, with 8 pages in full 
color. $7.95 


THE MAN 
CHARLES DICKENS 


A Victorian Portrait. By EDWARD 
WaAGENKNECHT. A complete revision, 
based on recent research, of the au- 
thor’s famed “‘psychograph” of Dickens, 
first published in 1929, $5.95 


PERSPECTIVES IN 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Edited by RayMonp Simon, Articles, 
speeches, discussions, case studies, and 
memoranda by men who have made 
PR what it is. Invaluable for practi- 
tioner or student. $6.95 


TREATISE ON THE FUGUE 


By ANDRÉ GeEpDALGE. Translated and 
edited by Ferpinanp Davis. Foreword 
by Darius Mi_waup. A great European 
musical work, definitively translated for 
Americans, 714” x 10144”, With musi- 
cal examples. $10.00 


THREE TRAGEDIES 
OF SENECA 


Hercules Furens, Troades, Medea. 
Introduction and Notes by Huen Mac- 
MASTER KINGERY. Three powerful 
Roman dramas, in Latin. $4.95 


Now at your bookstore 
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Norman, Oklahoma 


PARISIAN WOMEN 


The glittering life of the cafés 
and the salons in which Colette 
(moved did not really conceal the 
underlying tensions that disturbed 
the society of the Third French Re- 
public. A losing war in 1870 and 
lan unsuccessful social revolution a 
year later left a sense of guilt and 
frustration even among the French- 
{men who enjoyed the material pros- 
perity of the last quarter of the 
century. For the less fortunate there 
was bitterness and deprivation as 
well. And just as Colette’s expe- 
rience illuminates the haut monde in 
| which she moved, so the role assigned 
| to humbler women throws light on a 
imuch more popular contemporary 
demimonde. 

The vast submerged mass of com- 
mon women, unhappily, leave be- 
hind even fewer records than the 
common men; these are not the 
characters of heroic history. They 
are more likely to make an appear- 
ance in the pages of realistic novels 
than in works of scholarship. 

It is the great virtue of Epirru 
THOMAS’ THE WOMEN INCENDIARIES 
(Braziller, $7.95) to bring these 
neglected people to life. The book 
is much broader than its title in- 
dicates. It deals, in the first instance, 
with the false accusation that the 
female riffraff of Paris burned down 
the city after the repression of the 
revolutionary Commune in 1871. 
In actuality, this moving account 
of the part women played in the 
Commune also presents a dramatic 
picture of the experiences of the 
wives and mothers and daughters of 
the poor in the great cities of the 
nineteenth century. 

Thousands of other women flocked 
to Paris in the years of the salons, 
not to enjoy its high life but to sup- 
ply it with labor. As the urban 
population grew, the distance be- 
tween its two classes widened — 
between the self-indulgent possessors 
of wealth, to whom every luxury was 
| available, and the great mass teeter- 
ing on the edge of destitution. The 
two groups were distinct in culture 
and way of life as they were in 
[economic position. To Americans 
‘who imagine that the problems of 
the urban poor are recent or neces- 
sarily connected with the special 
situation of the Negro, the picture 
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of the life of Paris women will come - 


|as a shocking revelation. The young 
‘girl arriving in the big city had 


access only to menial labor, and at 
wages that made starvation a daily 
threat. Poverty and inferiority of 
status left her practically without 
rights. Without a male ‘“‘protector,” 
she was helpless. In this class, mar- 
riages were less common than unions 
libres, the illegitimate products of 
which were doomed to repeat the 
experience of their parents. 

The other, more fortunate sector 
of society was callous in its disregard 
of the problem; and the halting 
debate over women’s rights was 
largely irrelevant to the hardships 
of the masses. It was not surprising, 
therefore, that women flocked to the 
standards of the Commune. The 
most active participants in the up- 
rising of 1871 were men and women 
from the provinces and from abroad. 
Such people were not socialists; nor 
were the Communards particularly 
sensitive to female rights. The 
women stood at the barricades in 
outraged protest against a social 
order which considered them un- 
worthy of attention. 

Two months elapsed between the 
Commune’s defiance in March, 1871, 
and the reduction of the city by the 
troops of the Versailles government 
in May. All Paris suffered from 
the siege: normal economic life 
broke down; food became scarce; 
fear spread. But the crisis brought 
women unprecedented liberation. 
They entered into politics, formed 
a Union des Femmes, organized clubs 
in the wards, and gave serious 
thought to the reform of education. 
When the fighting became fierce, 
they served not only as nurses but 
also as soldiers, shoulder to shoulder 
with their men. Men and women 
alike were victims of the savage 
repression which followed the fall 
of the Commune. Their leaders of 
both sexes who were not shot on the 
spot were sent into penal servitude 
in Guiana or Polynesia. 

Miss Thomas is a competent story- 
teller. She knows her way among 
newspapers, memoirs, and the dos- 
siers of the archives; and she displays 
the judicious temperament of the 
trained historian. Yet she is also a 
woman who, during the Second 
World War, took part in the Resist- 
ance as a member of the Union des 
Femmes Françaises. Her own share 
in the fighting of 1944 no doubt 
influences her thinking about the 
barricades of 1871, for she writes 
with impassioned indignation. She 
succeeds in bringing to life 




















le ch ‘ 
‘Louise Michelle, the journalist 
“André Leo, the Russian Elizabeth | 
Dimitrieff, and Blanche Lefèbvre, | 
the dressmaker who wore a red scarf | 
and a revolver at her waist and 
loved the Commune as others loved 
aman. 





STYLE, FORM, AND CHAOS 


| 

` HORTENSE CALISHRER still writes as | 
if there were a relationship between 
what she has to say and how she 
says it. Her two novellas THE RAIL- 

WAY POLICE and THE LAST TROLLEY 

RIDE (Little, Brown, $5.00) are 

composed with such precision that 

any summary of their plots would 
do little to convey a sense of their 
quality. Their themes — friendship, 

» love, and loneliness — are developed 
not through a simple story line, but 

through careful composition of de- 

tail which in the end conveys a total 
impression. 

»...Miss Calisher is a modern writer; 
she has read Faulkner, and her 
narrative sometimes seems both in- 

tricate and leisurely. That appear- 
ance, however, is the product of art, 
“-not of carelessness. Every word, 
every sentence, has been deliberately 
«contrived to serve its appropriate 
purpose. The characters, relatively 
few in number, appear in vague 
outline at the beginning of each 
story; they live at the end. And 
the unfolding plots gradually draw 
the reader toward comprehension. 

Any work with a distinct sense 
of style is attractive in a period 
in which tolerance of chaos corrupts 
the talented “and shields the un- 
» talented. 

"THE CRYING OF Lor 49, THOMAS 
Pyncuon’s most recent novel (Lip- 
pincott, $3.95), reveals the waste of 
a considerable talent. A young) 
woman is inexplicably named execu- | 
trix of the estate of her former 
lover, who was probably a million- | 
aire. In the effort to liquidate the 
assets, among them a stamp collec- 
tion, she discovers what may be a 
conspiracy of global proportions, the 
overt manifestation of which is a 
secret postal system, W.A.S.T.E. 
Or all this may be a figment of her 

“imagination. 

The test, which never comes, is 
the sale at auction of the stamp col- 
lection, Lot 49, which contains the 
evidence that might give the con- 
spiracy away. Whatever meaning 









Pynchon may have intended to 

















=- “The proper and s use of words is one of the g 
_ to anyone’s success in life. Words constitute the vehicle of 
communication every day of our lives. Word power is working 
for or against you always. Pelee ¢ 
In using words in speeches, books, articles, and.in personal 
communication, I find Funk & Wagnalls Standard College 
Dictionary an invaluable help. It gets right down to business and 
tells you what you want to know without having to wade 
through wordiness. This dictionary comes up with a clear, succinct 
definition every time and believe me that helps a busy person.” 


Norman Vincent Peale __ 


























How to put : 
the power of words. 
to work for you 


How can you acquire the illustrious language authorit 
ability to express yourself better, headed by Princeton Universit 
to get your ideas accepted by Professor Albert J. Marckwardt. 
others, to have people listen when The Standard College Dic: 
you speak? How can you make tionary is recommended by more. 
words work for you to help you than 300 leading colleges and 
achieve more? universities, probably including 

The one best way to master those you or your friends attende: 
the English language istoownand and the ones you would want your 
use a good dictionary. Now, ona children to attend. 
new 10-day free trial, you can get Now, for the first time, you 
for your home, office, library, or can get the Standard College Dic- 
school, the most up-to-date, au- tionary on a 10-day free trial by 
thoritative college dictionary avail- mailing the coupon below. We'll 
able today—Funk & Wagnalls ship your copy at once! Examine 
Standard® College Dictionary. It it, show it to any teacher, librarian, 
contains more entries than any student, or friend. If not com- 
comparable dictionary — over pletely convinced that this is the 
150,000. You will also find in it best college dictionary you can 
more of the new words that con- find, you may return it, at our-e 
stantly enrich our language. It is pense, if you wish. Otherwise, 
printed in clear, readable type,and keep if, use it, and see how your 
is carefully arranged foreasy,quick own word power will grow! 
reference. It was recently published At your bookstore or mail. 
under the direction of a board of FREE TRIAL COUPON below. 























Funk & Wagnalls, 

` A Division of Reader's Digest Books, Inc. 
360 Lexington Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017 
Yes—please send me the thumb-indexed i 
Funk & Wagnalls Standard College Dictionary 
for a 10-day free home trial. If not delighted, 

I may return it, at your expense, if I wish, and.ow 
nothing. Otherwise, I will pay the low price of. 
only $7.50, plus shipping. SAVE! Send check or | 
money order (including sales tax) and we pay 





postage. Same full refund guarantee. 3-AM-L 


Name 
(Please Print) 
Address 


City 


State Zip Code i 
O Check here if you want the plain edition at $6.50, plus shipping, © 





BARBARA 
WARD 


charts the obstacles 
on the course 
to peace 


SPACESHIP 
EARTH 


$4.50 at better bookstores 


The brilliant writer, economist, 
and advisor to Presidents, offers a 
readable map of the world’s in- 
equalities—economic, military, 
and ideological—-which must be 
removed before the course to 
peace is clear for our planet. 


“It is on these disproportions that 
world policy has to concentrate— 
restoring a reasonable balance of 
power between continents, a rea- 
sonable balance of wealth between 
the planet’s developed North and 
underdeveloped South, a reason- 
able balance of understanding and 
tolerance between the world’s rival 
creeds.” 


Miss Ward suggests ways and 
means of building the common in- 
stitutions, policies, and beliefs 
which must be acquired if man- 
kind is to have any sure hope of 
survival, 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 


2960 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 10027 
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What’s wrong in the colleges 
and universities... 


POHSOCOHSHEOEHEHEOHEHHEESEEEEHEOHTECESEHESES EER EDEREREEE 


What's bugging the students? § What happens to 
girl graduates? & Dropouts & Student protest % The 
college drug scene % Is college teaching better than 
ever? & Free speech at Ohio State @ Beleaguered 
professors % Primrose path to promotion % Writers 
in universities & The scramble for college athletes 
¥% The race for admission % The future of the small 
college % Higher education for the Negro % and 
many other important aspects of American education 
— all provocatively explored by outstanding spokes- 
men for students, faculty, and administrators. 
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The Troubled Campus 


Compiled by the editors of The Atlantic; introduction by 
Edward Weeks. A new paperback; $1.95. at bookstores, 


ATLANTIC/LITTLE, BROWN 
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impart to the story simply fails to 
come through. He depends upon 
shock, outrage, and exaggeration. 
Yet the effects of hyperbole soon 
become boring. It is mildly amusing 
to find the heroine called Oedipa 
Maas; but by the time we have met 
Peter Fallopian, Manny DiPresso, 
and Stanley Koteks, Genghis Cohen 
ceases to be funny. 

Formlessness also provides cover 
for the untalented. That accounts 
for the inflation of LeRot Jongs’s 
reputation as a poet and dramatist. 
| HOME (Morrow, $4.00), a collection 
lof “social essays,’ reveals how 
‚meager are his gifts as a writer. 
The book deals with subjects as 
idiverse as Cuba, the Negro writer, 
and American culture. Its parts 
ihave in common only the strident 
self-assertiveness of their author. 
| Uninhibited by information, he is 
fatally attracted by such bogus 
authorities as Leo Huberman, Paul 
Sweezy, and W. A. Williams. Jones 
| flings out his opinions without regard 
for the limits of logic, or even for the 
meaning of words. Some of his sen- 
| tences are pure gibberish. 

That does not matter to him, 
because he is describing a world of 
hallucination, one in which America 
is the great enemy of mankind. Its 
journalists, paid to disseminate lies 
by a usurious ruling class, conceal 
the fact that Lyndon Johnson is a 
war criminal. Uncle Sap (or Uncle 
Sham) is the universal economic and 
sexual exploiter. “Most American 
white men are trained to be fags”; 
perhaps because they never under- 
istood the sex act, they must prey 
upon others. Liberals like Michael 
Harrington are as much at fault 
as the rest of the middle class; the 
NAACP and other secret societies 
have sold out just as have Ebony 
and CORE. Even SNCC seeks 
“simply a continuation of the status 
quo.’ James Baldwin, Martin Luther 
King, Ralph Ellison all have been 
corrupted, and the appearance of 
Negro progress is an illusion. When- 
ever a “select coon” gets ahead, it 
is a sign of “subservience, cowardice, 
and loss of manhood.” For Jones, 
the true heroes are Castro, Nkrumah, 
Sukarno, Nasser, and Sonny Liston. 
“The Black man’s paths are alien to 
the white man. Black Culture is 
alien to the white man.” Therefore 
the blacks of the world must unite 
to destroy the America we know. 

Jones is therefore insensitive to 

















‘not a goal that real people seek, | 
Hence- the special character ofi 
“his judgments. “Fascism has been 
_made obsolete by . . . Americanism.” 
South Vietnam and South Korea are 
“the most brutal. governments in the 
world.” Mexico and West Germany 
persecute dissenters. “India for all 
“practical purposes is still a Crown 
Colony.” After all, “how do you 
know that the Indian people love 
Nehru?” Only China and Cuba are 
free. It never occurred to him, in 
Cuba, to wonder whether the en- 
slaved people really loved Castro, 
or why the promised elections on 
that island were never held. The 
sight of a “wild mad crowd” was 
enough. 

Who listens to this call for chaos? 
Jones has delivered speeches in front 
of the Hotel Teresa. However, the 
readers of his books, the audiences 
at his plays are not his black 
brothers, but precisely the members 
of that white middle class which is 
the object of his abuse. His apoc- 
alyptic vision of the “Last Days 
of the American Empire”? supplies 
kicks of a sort to those irked by 
the uneventfulness of their own lives. 

Jones is thus Rastus in ‘reverse. 
The old minstrel grin assured the 
audience of an earlier day that all 
was jolly down in the quarters where 
the blacks rollicked. When: Jones 
proclaims, “I advocate a violence, a 
literal murdering of the American 
~ socio-political” system, he sparks the | 
excitement of an audience thrilled 
by the danger that the blacks may 
get out of hand. The stereotypes are 
the same, only now upside down. 








THE POLITICAL PROCESS 


In THE GERMANS AND THEIR MOD- 
ERN HISTORY (Columbia University | 
Press, $4.50), Farrz Ernst, for- 
merly rector of the University of 
Heidelberg, surveys the disastrous 
half century within which Hitlerism 
reduced German civilization to 
chaos. His point of departure is) 
1911, when the Kaiser’s empire was 
at its apogee. The First World War, 
the dilemmas of the 1920s, the rise | 
of the National Socialist Party to) 
=- power, and the cataclysm touched | 

off by the invasion of Poland in 1939. 
“are the subjects of this analysis. 

Dr. Ernst is not primarily con- 
cerned with presenting a narrative 
ol events. A humane and learned 
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... Still newer facets of ; 
a timeless enigma 


THE ART OF EMILY DICKINSON’S 
EARLY POETRY 
David T. Porter 


Through a perceptive reading of the poetry of Emily Dick- 
inson, rather than ‘through any biographical speculation, 
Mr. Porter discovers and defines her unique voice and the 
single compelling theme in her early poetry. He examines 
her metrics and rhyme, imagery and diction, paradox and 
irony, and reveals the formal brilliance in which she clothed 
her seemingly spontaneous and intensely personal expres- 
sion. $4.95 


EMILY DICKINSON’S 
READING, 1836—1886 
Jack L. Capps 


As secluded as Emily Dickinson was throughout most of her 
life, she did read voluminously and widely, and what she 
read greatly extended the horizons of her imagination. This 
book examines her reading—of the King James Bible, the 
works of the Metaphysical poets, Burns, Emerson, the 
Brownings — and shows us the well-springs of her own 
poetry and of her experience. With annotated index. $5.50 


EMILY DICKINSON: The Mind of the Poet. Albert J. 
Gelpi. “Of the more than 21 books on [Emily Dickinson] and 
her art, Mr. Gelpi’s belongs among the best. . valuable, 
well-written, and thoughtful,” ” —American Book Collector. 
Second printing. $4.75 


THE POEMS OF EMILY DICKINSON, Including Variant 
Readings Critically Compared with All Known Manuscripts. 
Edited by Thomas H. Johnson. “Restores to us, unaltered, 
her full poetical achievement....A major work of scholar- 
ship...a monument in American literature.” —ROBERT HILL- 
YER, The New York Times Book Review. Third printing. 

3-Volume boxed set, $25.00 


THE LETTERS OF EMILY DICKINSON. Edited by Thomas 
H. Johnson and Theodora Ward. “Climaxes a brilliant era 
in Emily Dickinson seholarship.”—RICHARD B. SEWELL, Sat- 
urday Review. Second printing. 3-Volume boxed set, $25.00 


EMILY DICKINSON: An Interpretive Biography. Thomas 
H. Johnson. “Contains some of the best chapters yet written 
in America on the poet’s creative process.”—JOHN CIARDI, 
Saturday Review, Third printing. Ilustrated, $4.50 


At bookstores 


HARVARD 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 


79 Garden Street 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 02138 


















-»- AND 
THEN YOU 
_ NAIL IT DOWN! 


If a fragmented fiddle on 
a plywood field strikes you 
as lacking in ethos, 
you should be reading 


e e 
Art in America 
Magazine 
the lively guide to 


In, Out and Limbo 


Interested? Write us at 
635 Madison, or call 
MU 8-7500 


Rollicking 
adventure... 


R.P. 
Lister 


THE HARD WAY 
TO HAPARANDA 


The account of an 1800-mile, two- 
month hike across the wilds of 
Lapland. Ilustrated by the author. 


$4.75 [4] HARCOURT, BRACE & WORLD 








YOU PAY NOTHING 
when we search for any OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS you 
want. You name it~we find it! No obligation. Prices 
surprisingly low. Try us! 


International Bookfinders/Box 3003-A, Beverly Hills, Cal. 



















The story of a 
modern marriage... 


“extraordinarily intimate 

. welcome display of 
intelligence, guts, some 
passionate writing...” 
Book WEEK 
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. . fascinating ... 
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his countrymen yielded to the im- 
pulses that ultimately destroyed 
them and brought ruin to most of 
Europe. The German people in 
these years tossed and turned 
if burning with a fever, now to the 
right, now to the left, in the belief 
that this makes it easier to endure 
. but the fever is in its blood.” 
Dr. Ernst is unwilling to believe that 
any flaw inherent in their culture 
made Germans more susceptible 
either to war or to Nazism than their 
neighbors. The fault was historical. 
Dr. Ernst was never himself a 
Nazi and offers no apology for the 
movement. But he insists that not 
all who joined Hitler’s ranks were 
evil. Some were morally apathetic 
and others opportunistic; but among 


ithe Brown Shirts there were also 


some genuine idealists moved by 
genuine conviction. ‘The central 
theme of the book is the explanation 
of how laudable motives were thus 
distorted. 

Defeat in the First World War 
had a shattering effect. It shook the 
influence of the old authorities in 
the state, in society, and in educa- 
tion, and undermined confidence in 
the capacity of intelligence and rea- 
son to grasp the realities of life. A 
substantial group of Germans there- 
after were prepared to clutch at illu- 
sions in the face of the economic and 
social crises of reconstruction. 

But there was a more immediate 
cause for the rise of Hitler to 
power. The Weimar Republic col- 
lapsed not by reason of any defect in 
its constitutional structure, but be- 
cause utopianism drained away its 
popular support. It was easy enough 
to find imperfections in the govern- 
ment of the 1920s so long as its 
critics compared it with ideal so- 


cieties rather than with feasible 
alternatives. Under such circum- 
stances, the Republic’s apparent 


inactivity, its incapacity for dramatic 
action built up a body of activists 
anxious to do something, no matter 
what. Revolutionaries of the right 
and of the left offered the possibilities 
of action that generated faith even 
if it did not meet the tests of reason. 


scholar, he seeks to understand why 
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KATHERINE ANNE 
PORTER 
The Collected Stories of 
Katherine Anne Porter 
Harcourt, Brace and World 


Judges: Paul Horgan, 
J. E. Powers, Glenway Wescott 
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JANET FLANNER 
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Paris Journal 1944-1965 
Atheneum 


Judges: Francis Fergusson, 
Walter Kerr, 
Norman Holmes Pearson 
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JAMES DICKEY 
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Wesleyan University Press 


Judges: Ben Belitt, 
Phyllis McGinley, Elder Olson 
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ARTHUR M. 
SCHLESINGER, JR. 
A Thousand Days 
Houghton Mifflin and Co. 


Judges: Julian P. Boyd, 
Lyman Butterfield, Louis Fischer 


The National Book Awards are ad- 
ministered annually by the National 
Book Committee, a non-profit educa- 
tional association. The awards consist 
of $1,000 prizes in each category, do- 
nated by the American Book Publish- 
ers Council, the American Booksellers 
Association, and the Book Manufac- 
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Amadeus, COMPANY 
Box 361, Cambridge, Mass. 02139 


i have enclosed $5.95 for ‘my copy of the 
extraordinarily intimate love story “The Dead Fairies” 
by Richard Danen. if } find it not to my liking, | may 
return the book within two weeks for a full refund, 


MASTER SPY 


Among the many unfortunate re- | 
sults of the McCarthyite hysteria 
was the dense fog it cast across the 
true nature of Communist espionage. 
‘The grossly exaggerated accusations 
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against people who ha signed ‘lib- | 
eral petitions or had participated in 
unorthodox causes obscured the fact | . x 
that serious Soviet agents had been Biograp hy. histor yY.» 

transmitting information to Moscow contemporary issues 
‘ever since the formation of the Com- 









munist Party. It is as absurd to from 
Beacon Street, 
Boston... 


as it.is to fear a universal Red 
network. 
oS THE CASE OF RICHARD SORGE 
“(Harper & Row, $5.95), by F. W. 
Deakin and G. R. Srorry, deals 
with one important segment of the 
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| 
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disregard these genuine conspirators | 
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The Challenge of Change 


By Edward W. Brooke. America's highest 
Soviet espionage apparatus. Richard , vem elected Negro official speaks out forcefully on the 
SN 2 = Á f th n crisis in today’s two-party system. His analysis of 
Sorge became a secret agent of the | pp the Republican party's failures and his suggestions 
German Communist Party in 1919.) Ap 1 | » for ane nae ot the oor inane Mr Brooke's book 

s v ie. į perhaps the most important by a Republican political 
In the next few years he used plau leader since Wendell Willkie’s One World. $5.95 
sible academic connections as a cover | 


while he plotted a revolution that| 


did not come. He then moved into} 
the service of the Communist Inter- | 
national, working in Moscow, in| r 

‘ ee a m| No Time for Rest 


Scandinavia, and in England. In ‘ : , 7 
By Robert Cutler. Recalling an amazingly active private and public 
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1929 he entered the Red Ar my; | life behind the scenes in Washington and Boston, General Cutler has 
which dispatched him to Shanghai, | written an extraordinarily interesting self-portrait. Lawyer, banker, presi- 
where he remaitnèd:for four years, | Sanal anan, humanitarian, Habe o many gréat pore alba 
acquiring a respectable identity as | Press baok. y an Muminating footnote tonistory. geared peal 


a journalist. In 1933, his superiors | 
sent him to Tokyo, where he played | 
the role of newspaper correspondent | 
and Nazi Party member. Not until 
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dlate in 1941 did the Japanese - 

e in 1941"did the Japanese.un 1933: Characters in Crisis 

_ cover his identity. Sorge lost his ; aaa ae j , 

“life, but in the intervening years he By Herbert Feis. With a participant's keen insight, a Pulitzer Prize 
ue, l 3 8 ye historian portrays the men and events of a pivotal year in America's 
had provided his Communist mas- history — a year when, in the midst of the Depression and enormous 


political change here and abroad, our country struggled to regan i 
7.50 


ters with a continuing flow of in- e 
8 balance and to remain a world leader. 


formation drawn from the German) 
Embassy and from a wide network 
of Japanese informants. errr rrr er rerer rer er rerer rer er eer er rrr rr Terre itt etree rere errr rarer 

The authors of this book have! 
diligently. searched the record and | 


ave § k tne th f * e . 
have soberly. brought together they Garibaldi and His Enemies 
scattered fragments that throw light | f i : 
Sorge'a luce: carcer. Sorre. wae. By Christopher Hibbert. The life and times of 
on BES N : : oe as the 19th century's greatest popular hero, the phe- 
no dreamy idealist, but a wily and | nomenal genius who unified Italy. “Hibbert writes 
ruthless operator who preyed on with skill and verve. He has an eye for the colorful 
he ideali f oth Th KA phrase and amusing anecdote. A lively introduction 
the idealism ol ot erg: e univer- to the fascinating story of the Risorgimento > ; F 
sities, research institutes, and news- | —Saturday Review. illustrated, $7.50 ae wea - 


papers provided him an ideal cover, 
whether in Frankfort, in Shanghai, 
or in Tokyo. And gullible men and rrr re rerrrrrrrrrrerrrerrrrererrrc Terr Terr rer rere eer ere rr errr reer ree eee 
women of all nationalities, including 
Americans, were ready to act as his 








tools. i Man and Africa 
The ultimate irony of the story Edited by Gordon Wolstenholme and Maeve 0’Connor. For 
was the failure of the Soviet military everyone eno wants to Know more asou emerging Africa; here is the 
; : i EEN most up-to-date, expert, readable analysis available. Topics such as 
intelligence to use the materials education, racial problems, natural resources, and industrial develop- 
Sorge supplied them. Well before ment are thoroughly explored by the distinguished social scientists and 
-o the; German invasion of Russia in public servants who contributed to the volume, Illustrated, $7.50 
June, 1941, Sorge had fed to the 
Red Army full reports of Hitler's | At all bookstores 
intentions to attack. They were 
y | LITTLE, BROWN 


filed in Moscow under the heading 
“Doubtful. and. Misleading Infor- 
mation.” See 


Newly revised for your 
1966 vacation..."The 
biggest pocketful of 


information you can buy.” 
~HORACE SUTTON, Saturday Review 
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Robert Brustein 
THE THEATRE 
OF REVOLT 


Mr. Brustein is “provocative, per- 
suasive, and eminently readable 

«~ one of our abler interpreters 
of the drama.”—Norris Houghton, 
Saturday Review. LB 66 $2.45 
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Alfred Kazin 
CONTEMPORARIES 


“As a guide to literary intentions, 
Mr. Kazin is wonderfully expert, 
perceptive and trenchant."—N. Y. 
Times. LB 44 $2.65 
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Now available in 
paperback at bookstores 


Atlantie-Little, Brown 





POTPOURRI 


| BY PHOEBE ADAMS 


Dyan Tuomas wrote REBECCA’S 
DAUGHTERS (Little, Brown, $4.50) to 
be filmed, and it has been published 
with no tinkering beyond the re- 
moval of a few camera directions. 
It is a pity that the script never was 
filmed, for it is an amusing costume 
romance derived from nineteenth- 
century Welsh history. In the 1840s, 
there was uproar in Wales over the 
proliferation of tollgates without 
any corresponding improvement in 
the roads, and this affair gave 
Thomas an excuse for disguises, 
night riders, arson, riot, a masked 
ball, and a hero who is pure Scarlet 
Pimpernel, even to the betraying 
signet ring. The whole thing is 
witty and mischievously tongue-in- 
cheek (Thomas wanted money from 
the movie business-~he had no 
intention of reforming it), and it is 
also an interesting demonstration 
of how to tell a story purely in terms 
of what can be seen and heard. 
Rebecca’s Daughters is definitely a 
story, and a good one, and moreover, 
it contains one fine baroque creation 
—a drunken old country squire 
who goes everywhere accompanied 
by his equally drunken cat. 

CHANTEMESLE (Braziller, $4.00), by 
Rosin’ FeppEN, is at bottom, I 
believe, a tribute to the author’s 
parents, although neither of them 
gets more than a page of direct 
attention in the course of the book. 
It is certainly a tribute to the house 
of Chantemesle and its surroundings. 
The English Feddens lived in a small 
village on the Seine, and the boy 
‘Robin was free to come and go as he 
‘pleased about the French country- 
‘side, which was beautiful and also 
‘offered remarkable variety within 
a small area. The high grain coun- 
try, the chalk cliffs with caves, the 
‘blue-green mist of the river valley, 
| the abandoned vineyards were all 
[within a child’s walking distance. 
Unmolested by studies or parental 
discipline, young Mr. Fedden de- 
‘voted himself to minute observation 
lof his delightful world, each year 
‘ranging a bit farther afield, growing 
(up as easily as the seasons changed, 
accepting enemies, friends, and first 
love as things to be expected, like 


‘rain, and enjoyed, like butterflies. 








Mr. Fedden’s o egos of . the 
district around Chantemesle com- 
bine precision of detail with a deli- 
cate glitter of magic. He is deter- 
mined to make the reader see and 
love the place as he does, and he 
succeeds. If in retrospect the tale 
seems a bit too gentle and innocent 
to be true, there is no question of its 
power to command belief in the | 
reading. 

Evan S. CONNELL, JR., also com- 
mands belief in his novel THE 
DIARY OF A RAPIST (Simon and 
Schuster, $4.95). It is an extremely 
clever piece of work, and the pro- 
tagonist himself is distressingly plau- 
sible. Unfortunately, the diary form 
proves to be not over-realistic, but 
rather, over-reasonable. Obviously, 
rapists, in the nature of things, can- 
not confide in their friends, and a 
novelist who undertakes to portray 
the mind of such a man must resort 
either to the pose of omniscient 
author or to first-person narrative by 
the specimen. Mr. Connell has 
chosen the second way out, hence 
the diary, which condemns the 
reader to steady association with 
a cowardly, whining, henpecked, 
self-conscious, dirty-minded little 
twerp who eventually relieves his 
miseries by attacking a harmless 
girl under the delusion that she is 
a naughty trollop. As presented by 
Mr. Connell, the fellow is entirely 
convincing; he i is also a terrible bore. 

GALWAY KINNELL’S BLACK LIGHT 
(Houghton Mifflin, $3.95) is another 
short novel set in strange, though 
not imaginary places — Shiraz and 
Isfahan. Jamshid the carpet mender, 
a prim and pious man, commits — 
murder in misguided defense of his 
daughter’s honor and goes on the 
run. This is a standard excuse for 


a picaresque novel, but Mr. Kinnell ee 


makes his hero’s journeying moral 
as well as physical. Perhaps im- ; 
moral would be a better word, for 
despite long desert rides and mad 
adventure, the real story is in the 
stripping away of all Jamshid’s 
fragile, self-righteous little virtues. 
Mr. Kinnell offers no conclusions 
and no explanations. Jamshid’s mis- 
deeds simply appear, as colors ap- 
pear in a dull rock under black light, 
although this may not be what the 
author intended by his title. Regard- 
less of its ambiguity, the book holds 
one’s interest, for the writing is con- 
densed, austere, and effective, and 
Mr. Kinnell’s Iran is described out 
of actual experience in the country.. 








1: Y, Meet the economy Color Pack Cam- 

erase Gives you color prints in 60 seconds, 

black and white in 10. (Is there any other way 

€ pictures?) Same great film. Same big 

“prints. Same ‘electric eye. Same fast loading. 
“Yet it's half the price of the original model. 
Under $60. 


2. Meet the moderate-priced one. Has 
manv deluxe features not found on the economy 





image range- and viewfinder. Can use the 
Polaroid Portrait Kit and many other accesso- 
ries. Under 385. 


3. Meet the almost-luxury model. A great 
value. It has most of the important features of 
the deluxe Color Pack Camera. Same sturdy, 
handsome, brushed chrome body, but the shut- 
ter housing is metal and plastic instead of 
chrome. Nylon strap instead of leather. Includes 





4, Meet the deluxe model of the Color 
Pack Camera. This is the finest automatic 
camera Polaroid has ever made. It can do things. 
none of the others can: make. black and white 
pictures indoors without flash, make automatic 
time exposures up to 10 seconds. If has a 
brushed chrome finish, a supple leather strap 
the works. Includes flashgun. Under 3750. 


Now go meet a camera dealer. 
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The whole world loves it after dinner. 


riguing on the rocks... „essential in a Side Car. 
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Cointreau, the ‘Id’s most renowned liqueur...for generations the crowning touch to a perfect dinner 
... the key to cla ocktails... always inviting over ice. Magically enhances the flavor of gourmet dishes, too! 
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We can’t leave a good idea alone. 


neta 





That’s why we put 
a gas pedal 
under your thumb. 


Handy idea—the automatic speed control. Sort of a brainy gas pedal. You 
set it and it holds your car at a smooth, steady, gas-saving speed, up hill 
and down. 

Such a good idea we wanted to make this optional feature even better. So 
in the 1966 Thunderbirds we put the controls right on the steering wheel. 

Want to throttle back? Push the button. Want to drive with your foot for 
a while? Flick your finger. Your hand never leaves the wheel. A good idea 
made better. 

We’ve never been able to resist a good idea, no matter where it takes us. 

Right now, engineers of our Philco subsidiary are working on a computer that 
will guide 80-mile-an-hour commuter trains into San Francisco only seconds apart. 

We're working with a laser beam that creates 10,000,000 volts/cm in thin air. 





Today our blue oval means new ideas. Some you can drive, some you can’t. 
But all of them help make things a little bit better for you. 


And we think that’s a pretty good idea. 





Touch-Tone push buttons are swift servants of the modern hand. With them you place calls faster and someday will “input” 
instructions into bank and store computers to render and pay bills, transfer money, charge purchases, verify credit and thus 
gain greater command of personai time and energy. Still other ways they can free you of daily drudgery are being explored. 


-Tomorrow's Telephone Service — A Forecast 


Bell System planning now extends to the year 2000. We see possibilities that go 
beyond. Already, Touch-Tone® service has become a magic key to many doors. 


New advances in telephone service 
promise to make your daily life easier, 
and give you still more command of 
your personal time and energy. 


One advance is today’s Touch-Tone 
service—the push-button means of plac- 
ing calls that is now being introduced 
in many areas. 


These buttons will not only let you 
call your bank, for example, but may 
someday put you “on line” into your 
bank’s computer in order to pay bills, 
verify deposits, and use revolving 


#Service mark of the Bell System 


credit. There are many such “input” 
uses for these ten little buttons. 


Another big step forward is the Elec- 
tronic Switching System, which in the 
years ahead will be handling almost all 
phone calls. The first ESS office went 
into operation last year and more are 


being added. 


Spurred by what we have learned 
from Electronic Switching, we are now 
adapting existing equipment to test 
new optional services that... switch 
your calls to your host’s home for the 


evening ... add a third phone to a con- 
versation...hold one call on your 
home phone while you answer another. 


Picturephone* service that lets you 
see while you talk will add visual en- 
joyment to your calls. 


There is no end to telephone prog- 
ress. As new service needs arise, new 
Bell System thinking will meet them. 

For the Bell System is simply people 
at work for other people, to make com- 
munications serve better in many more 
personal ways. 


FN Bell System 


American Telephone & Telegraph 
and Associated Companies 
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BOOK-DIVIDENDS: The most economical system 


ever devised for building up a home library 


TORY OF THE 
AMERICAN PEO- 
PLE SySAMUEL ELIOT 
MORISON. (Retail 
price $12.50) 





BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. 
345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. 


Please enroll me as a member of the Book-of-the-Month 
Club and send me the three volumes whose numbers I have 
indicated in boxes below, billing me $1.00 for all three 
volumes. I agree to purchase at least three additional 
monthly Selections or Alternates during the first year I 
am a member. I have the right to cancel my membership 
any time after buying these three books. If I continue after 
the trial, I am to receive a Book-Dividend Certificate 
with every Selection—or Alternate—I buy under the sys- 
tem described at left. (A small charge is added to all 
book shipments to cover postage and mailing expense. } 
PLEASE NOTE: Occasionally the Club offers a Double 
Selection, two books at a special combined price. Such 
purchases are counted as a single book in fulfilling the 
membership obligation. . 


INDICATE BY NUMBER THE THREE BOOKS YOU WANT 


kak. Se oe ee 


Ag-6 


1 EXPERIMENTAL MEMBERSHIP SU- 
gested here will not only prove, by 
your own actual experience, how effec- 


with every Club choice you buy, a Book- 
Dividend Certificate. Each Certificate, to- 
gether with a nominal sum, usually 
tually membership in the Book-of-the- 
Month Club can keep you from miss- 


$1.00 or $1.50—occasionally more for 
unusually expensive volumes—can be re- 
ing, through overbusyness, books you deemed for a valuable Book-Dividend 
fully intend to read; it will also demon- which you may choose from over a hun- 
strate another important advantage en- dred fine library volumes whose retail 
Book-Dividends. 


Through this unique profit-sharing sys- 





members: 





joyed by prices average $7, This is probably the 





most economical means ever devised of 
tem members can regularly receive valu- 


able library volumes—at a small fraction 
of their price—simply by buying books 
they would buy anyway. 

3K LE you continue after this experi- 
mental membership, you will receive, 


building a well-rounded personal library. 
Since the inauguration of the Book- 
Dividend system, $362,000,000 worth 
of books (retail value) has been 
received by Book-of-the-Month Club 
members through this unique plan. 
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w can you add calories and not gain 
eight? 

The question, only rueful to waistline 
wotriers, is vital to space flight. Calories 
are energy that has to be unlocked from 
fuel. The fuels that now lift relatively 
arge payloads into earth orbit are not 
really efficient to take them all the way 
to the ‘moon. Something with more “cal- 
aries” to the ounce is needed. 
` The theoretical answer has been 
known for years—hydrogen. 
ydrogen contains more heat units 
o the pound than any carbon-derived 
ower source. It burns explosively when 
mixed with oxygen. Under proper con- 
trol, it would be ideal. 

















Enigmas of ultra-cold: 


Hydrogen, existing naturally as a gas, 
unnoticeable under everyday condi- 
s. To be used as a practical space 
1, it must be carried in the vehicle as 
liquid. In that form it is one of the 
Idest things in existence, 420° below 


In this world of ultra-cold, most ma- 
erials become as brittle as thin glass. 
‘Should the temperature rise only a few 
degrees, liquid hydrogen “boils” into a 
‘apidly expanding gas that could burst 
‘ough a sealed container. 
Could liquid hydrogen be contained 
vithin a vehicle light enough for space 
flight? Could it be kept cold enough? Be 
‘ontrolled so precisely that its reaction 
vith: oxygen would give exactly the 


Atlas-Centaur launches a payload. 


High Energy for Space: 


amount of thrust needed? 

Today, hydrogen has been tamed. 
When the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration’s Surveyor lands 
on the moon, it will have been put on its 
way by Centaur, the first space vehicle 
fueled by high-energy liquid hydrogen. 

Centaur was originally started by 
General Dynamics as a research project 
for the Department of Defense to test 
the feasibility of hydrogen as a fuel. 
Now operational for NASA, Centaur 
is the most powerful upper-stage space 
vehicle for its size and weight available. 
In nature the most efficient container 
in terms of weight to strength is con- 
sidered the shell of an egg. Centaur, 
which needs only 1/35th of a pound of 
tank for each pound of propellant car- 
ried, is three times more efficient. 

But before Centaur became opera- 
tional, major problems had to be solved. 


Early hurdles... 


On the ground liquid hydrogen must be 
stored in large stainless steel tanks with 
double walls filled with insulation and 
evacuated to a high vacuum. Similar 
permanent insulation would mean a 
substantial weight penalty for a space 
vehicle. 

With the best available insulation, 
relatively high external air temperatures 
on earth and the friction heat generated 
during booster flight cause some boil- 
off, creating the danger of constantly 
increasing gas pressure inside a tank. 






report from General Dynamics 





Liquid oxygen must be carried in the 
vehicle to react with the hydrogen. Lox 
is pretty cold itself at —297° F, but “hot” 
enough to make hydrogen boil. 

Centaur’s stainless steel tank, which 
is also the external skin of the vehicle, 
is only one-third the thickness of a dime. 
The extreme cold initially created mi- 
croscopic cracks, visible only under mag- 
nification, in the stainless steel around 
some welds. Such cracks could cause 
structural weakness—and leaks, since 
hydrogen, the smallest of atoms, can 
seep through openings that will hold 
back everything else. 


.. and answers: 


For external insulation Centaur is 
wrapped with 1,200 pounds of inch- 
thick glass fiber panels filled with plas- 
tic foam. Just before the upper stage 
separates from its booster, the panels, 
which have served their purpose, are 
forced away by explosive charges. Now 
Centaur is free to reach its required 
speed at a minimum insulation-weight 
penalty to the mission. 
To control boil-off, venting systems 

bleed off hydrogen gas during propel- 


lant loading and until launch at 18° oe 


pounds per minute. Excessive pressure 
is prevented from developing inside the 
tank, yet the gas is sufficiently diffused 
that it can be fed into the atmosphere 
without danger of explosion. During 
booster flight, venting continues until 
the vehicle enters the frictionless cold 


How Centaur works as a space vehicle 


Space flight requires both muscle and 
speed. Whether the payload is a grape- 
fruit-sized satellite or a manned cap- 
sule, it must be pushed to a speed of 
25,300 feet per second to reach a 160- 
mile high orbit around the earth. To go 
to the moon, it must hit 36,000 f.p.s. 

The muscle is supplied by a launch 
vehicle whose initial push, defined in 
pounds of thrust, must be sufficiently 
greater than the total weight of the ve- 
hicle, fuel and payload to overcome 
the pull of gravity. 

The heavier the combination, the 
more thrust is needed to get it started 
against the pull of gravity and to keep 
it moving fast enough to reach its desti- 
nation. 

Just adding more propellant to a 
single stage vehicle would ultimately 
make the propellant containers so 
heavy that the vehicle could not reach 
the necessary velocity. 

So for speed, a second stage is used. 

This tandem combination can be 
compared to a sports car being pushed 


by a truck. The truck goes as far and as 
fast as it can. When both vehicles reach 
the top speed of the truck, the fully 
fueled sports car starts, adding its own 
acceleration to carry its driver farther 
and faster. 

Centaur’s “truck” so far has been an 
Atlas, the same General Dynamics’ 
launch vehicle that boosted the first 
American astronauts into orbit. 
= -Fully fueled on the ground, Atlas, 
‘Centaur and a two-ton payload weigh 
a total 303,000 pounds. Atlas’ 380,000 
pounds of thrust, provided by a kero- 
sene-derived fuel, push the combined 
vehicles to 91 miles and a speed of 
12,700 f.p.s. before it drops off and Cen- 
taur’s hydrogen fueled engines take over. 

The high energy of the smaller Cen- 
taur now need push only the 36,500 
pounds of itself and the payload against 
less gravitational effect and without the 
resistance of the atmosphere. After 440 
seconds of firing, Centaur is traveling 
at 36,000 f.p.s., fast enough to send its 
payload along its orbit to the moon. 





of space, when the bleed drops to a 
half-pound per minute. 

One step in the elimination of micro- 
cracks was to thicken the original skin 
of Centaur a bare .004 inch to its cur- 
rent .014 inch. To reduce them further, 
all the vehicle’s 162,000 spot-welds are 
X-ray inspected, and any imperfect 
welds are repaired before assembly con- 
tinues. 


Extra chores: 


In addition to its fuel energy, the hy- 
drogen even helps itself work. 

The ultra-cold actually solves one in- 
sulation problem. Oxygen and hydro- 
gen tanks are separated by less than 
one-third of an inch, but the liquid hy- 
drogen freezes air between the tanks 
into a solid, creating a narrow vacuum 
that minimizes the passage of heat. 

The thrust chamber —where the fuel 
is burned ~ develops temperatures of 
some 5,500° F. Such heat could quick- 
ly bring the cryogenic propellants to the 
explosion point. 

On its way to be “burned,” liquid hy- 
drogen is first pumped through a cool- 
ing jacket surrounding the thrust 
chamber, separating the very hot from 
the very cold areas. 

In absorbing the engine heat the lig- 
uid expands to a turbulent gas to be 
used for the energy reaction. But some 
is temporarily diverted to drive turbo- 
pumps that feed the propellants in re- 
quired amounts to the engines. Without 
this technique, propellants would have 
to be force-fed to the engines under 
high gas pressure, requiring thicker 
tank walls and greater weight. 


Slimming down more: 


Centaur, for its size, is the most efficient 
single vehicle in operation today. Its 
fuel is the most efficient currently avail- 
able for space use. 

Yet further improvements are being 
worked on by General Dynamics: met- 
als equally strong and possibly lighter; 
“super-insulations”; uprated engines, 
advanced control systems and fuel addi- 
tives to increase performance. 

As Centaur matures, it’s going to 
take on even more calories—and prob- 
ably lose more weight in the process. 





General Dynamics is a company of sci- 
entists, engineers and skilled workers 
whose interests cover every major field of 
technology, and who produce: aircraft; 
marine, space and missile systems; tac- 
tical support equipment; nuclear, elec- 
tronic, and communication systems; ma- 
chinery; building supplies; coal, gases. 


GENERAL DYNAMICS 


HOW A PAYLOAD IS SENT TO THE MOON — 


- GUIDANCE 
AND CONTROLS 


— LIQUID HYDROGEN TANK 


~> LIQUID OXYGEN TANK 


NN ENGINES 





1—Atlas starts Centaur and its payload on their flight. 2— Shortly before Atlas and Cen- 
taur have separated, insulation panels and then nose fairings have been jettisoned. 3— 


Atlas 


separates 


we 


and Centaur and payload start their phase of journey. 4—Centaur has com- 
ie as) ead oe ee Oe ok el tand E Dastnad eantinnac alana its orbit to the moon. 












The Atlantic Report 


WASHINGTON 


Te is at last full realization in Washington 
that there are two sides to almost every question 
relating to Vietnam. The Administration wishes 
that its critics would come to this same under- 
standing of the complexities of the problem. It 
has taken some officials a long time and many 
humiliations to learn that there are no sure solu- 
tions, and that the nation is confronted today with 
<a condition, not a theory. 


It is easy to advocate withdrawal from Vietnam, 
_or a neutralization of Vietnam, or a blockade of 
Haiphong, or an ultimatum to Hanoi and Peking. 
But all these actions would involve risks and un- 
certainties at a time when Washington must re- 
_consider its own and its allies’ interests. More 
‘than a score of nations are dependent to some 
degree upon the outcome. A year ago the Presi- 
dent believed that bombing attacks on North 
Vietnam would force it to negotiate. Six months 
ago he believed that a peace offensive might 
persuade it. He was wrong in both instances. 
The enemy is tougher and more determined than 
e realized. 


Senate Majority Leader Mike Mansfield has 
proposed that a summit conference of Asian na- 
..tions be convened in Asia to work out a Vietnam- 
“ese settlement, a suggestion which the Adminis- 
tration was prompt to welcome. But can Senator 
Mansfield suggest how to persuade Hanoi and 
Peking to participate in such a conference? 


lt is easy to say, as Arthur Calwell, leader of 
- Australia’s opposition Labor Party, said to Vice 
President Humphrey about Vietnam: “We think 
it is an unwinnable war and we think it might 
escalate. We want a negotiated peace.” Calwell 
expressed the sentiments of many people, though 
not those of the Australian government, which 
fully supports the United States effort. But the 

















on the World Today 


question is, how can a negotiation be started? Cal- 
well did not answer that, and he did not propose a 
withdrawal of American and Australian troops 
from Vietnam. What would be the effect on 
Australia and on New Zealand, which also has 
fighting forces in Vietnam, of a decision to aban- 
don the South Vietnamese? Both governments- 
believe that their frontier is in Vietnam. 


What would be the effect in Japan and in 


South Korea? Many experts are convinced that 


the South Korean government would fall almost 
at once if a decision were made to withdraw from 
Vietnam. Seoul has committed about 40,000 
men, the largest force next to the United States’s, 
to the aid of Vietnam. Some experts even believe 
that the pro-American government in Japan, 
which has given virtually no support to our stand 
in Vietnam, nevertheless would not be able to 
survive a victory of the Communist forces. In 
their view, a new government in Tokyo, prob- 
ably dominated by the Socialists, would be in- 
clined to turn its back on the West and to seek a 
settlement with Peking. 


Our Asian allies 


The United States has built powerful air bases 
in Thailand with the approval of the Thai gov- 
ernment, which is absolutely convinced that its 
first line of defense is in Vietnam. In Burma, a 
neutralist government has attempted to maintain 
its independence in the face of considerable Chi- 
nese Communist pressure. It has been forced to 
make concessions, yet General Ne Win, who 
rules with an iron hand, is anti-Communist. He 
has accepted an invitation to visit President 
Johnson this fall, but if the situation in Vietnam =. 
deteriorates seriously, he may reconsider his de- 
cision to come to the United States. Most Wash- 
ington experts on Asia applauded the Presidents ° 
decision to invite Ne Win as a means of keeping 










~ 6 out. of7 could not answel r this — 
question correctly. How al bout you? 





The cost of all the steel in 
a new $225 refrigerator is: 
O $127 0$72 0$38 0$17 0$8 


There are about 206 pounds of steel in a typical $225 refrigerator. _ 
It costs about 8% cents a pound. — 
_ A little arithmetic shows that the total cost of the steel in the re- 
_frigerator is about $17.50. 
modentally, that’s only 44 cents more than it cost 7 years ago 


UgS) United States Steel 








Report on Washington 


communications open with an important South- 
east Asian country. Ne Win someday may be 
able to play an intermediary role in Vietnam. 


What America does in Vietnam also has a 
direct effect on our ally the Philippines, as well 
as on Indonesia, Malaysia, and Singapore. In 
both Manila and Seoul, plans to send more 
troops to Vietnam were held up when the Bud- 
dhists rioted against the Ky government. 


From President Johnson’s viewpoint, having 
committed a quarter million men to Vietnam 
and won the support of countries from Korea to 
New Zealand and from the Philippines to Thai- 
land, Washington has no alternative to present 
policy, which involves gradual escalation of the 
fighting in the south and of bombing in the north. 
The policy has not proved to be notably successful, 
yet the Administration does not have a better 
one, 


Washington is gambling that no Saigon 
government will invite the United States to leave, 
and it has witnessed so many coups and distur- 
bances in Vietnam that it thinks it will survive a 
new one. Being convinced that the infiltration 
is directed from the north and that the fighting 
involves much more than a civil war, the Admin- 
istration is unable to retreat. 


When President Eisenhower first talked about 
the domino theory, there were many who did 
not believe him. Yet in the view of Washington 
officials, the theory is more valid today than it 
was in the mid-1950s. A formidable defense ar- 
rangement has been built around the American 
decision to defend South Vietnam from aggres- 
sion. A collapse of that system would affect 
every nation in Southeast Asia, many that are 
washed by the Pacific, and others as well, notably 
India. 


No false optimism 


All of the President’s military advisers were 
encouraged by the military progress being made 
earlier in the year. At the same time, civilian 
advisers acknowledged that progress in develop- 
ing South Vietnam’s political and economic in- 
stitutions was distressingly slow. The grand prom- 
ises made in Honolulu in February should have 








been made years earlier. For as almost every 
visitor has noted, the military campaign cannot 
be entirely successful until much broader develop- 
ment is achieved on the economic, social, and 
political fronts. 


Perhaps the realization of these facts is the 
beginning of wisdom. Washington at last recog- 
nizes that ultimate success depends as much on 
political and social achievements as on military 
victory. It is therefore more fully prepared now 
than at any other time to support developmental 
programs. And it is focusing new attention on 
the possibility of deeper diplomatic probes, with- 
out much hope of easy agreement. There is no 
false optimism in Washington any longer. 


While critics have said that the Honolulu con- 
ference and its identification of Prime Minister 
Nguyen Cao Ky with President Johnson prompted 
the Buddhist outbreaks, Administration officials 
can only argue that it was not that simple. More- 
over, they say that the conference, with its em- 
phasis on development, was essential to the main 
purpose in Vietnam. While observers on the 
scene are cynical about the chances of success, 
having seen so many pacification programs fail, 
American officials involved are convinced that 
they are on the right track. They point to the 
constructive work being done in connection with 
schools, farms, hospitals, village development, 
irrigation, roads, and housing. 


Tractors versus weapons 


In testimony before the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, Professor Donald S. Zagoria of 
Columbia University touched on the problem of 
development in discussing why Chinese Com- 
munist influence in the underdeveloped world “is 
now at an all-time low.” China’s failures “are 
essentially the result of its erroneous assessment 
of the forces at work in the Afro-Asian world,” 
Professor Zagoria said. ‘“Peking’s product-mix 
of subversion, helpful revolutionary hints, and 
polemics on the evils of imperialism has inevit- 
ably found only a limited market where economic 
development and nation-building are the primary 
concerns.” America’s greatest hope in these areas 
lies in its commitment to development. 


One day during his Asian tour in February, 
Vice President Humphrey was flying low over 
northeastern Thailand to see the road construc- 
tion, river and irrigation projects, and other de- 
velopment work that had been started. Hum- 
phrey was on his way to Laos for a meeting with 
Prince Souvanna Phouma, Laotian Prime Minister. 
Several American AID officials from Thailand 
and Laos were pointing out to the Vice President 
the projects in connection with the Mekong River 
development program. The possibilities seemed 
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Why did we shorten our name on our 
100th anniversary? 





For one thing, there wasnt enough 
room on the cake. 

For another thing, people havent 
called us “Socony Mobil” for years. 

“Mobil” alone did the job just fine. 

So it seemed logical enough to make 

the change on our 100th anniversary. 
You like “Mobil” We like “Mobil.” 
And, after all, who else is there? 








Soganiy Mobil Oil Corporation 
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“with Duck Mandarin?” 


DON’T LAUGH! No wine in the world 
could do more for the delectable 
taste of Duck Mandarin than 
Blue Nun Rhine Wine. For here 

is a white wine that behaves in 
an inscrutable way during dinner. 
It can be mild with fish or fowl... 
deliver a hearty note to beef, veal 
and lamb...become delicate with 
dessert. So let the traditionalists 
go by the book! Try Blue Nun with 
Duck Mandarin (or any fine dish) 
and start your own dynasty. 


LIEBFRAUMILCH 
GOES WITH ANY DISH ... RIGHT THRU THE MEAL 


Imported by Schieffelin & Co., N.Y.© 











Report on Washington 


to be limitless in that area of one of 
the world’s greatest rivers. “Why,” 
Humphrey suddenly exploded, “does 
not everybody concern himself with 
development instead of destruction? 
You would think the Communists 
would have enough to do building 
their own societies without becom- 
ing involved in attacks on others.” 


In Vientiane, Souvanna Phouma, 
after conferring with Humphrey, 
explained what he wanted for his 
divided country, which had only 
ninety high school graduates last 
year and which desperately needs to 
expand rice production to make up 
for war losses. With many of the 
country’s young men in the armed 
services, the Prime Minister said, 
“it is necessary to replace hands 
with machines.” He said he would 
“much prefer tractors to weapons.” 


Progress in Korea 


Secretary of State Dean Rusk is 
almost dogmatically convinced that 
politicians who prefer weapons to 
tractors cannot in the long run sur- 
vive in this age where development 
is the primary need of the world’s 
peoples. Rusk believes that other 
adventurers are doomed to the same 
fate as Nkrumah, Ben Bella, and 
Sukarno. The demand for devel- 
opment is a natural stimulant for 
the type of expansion the capital- 
producing countries can help en- 
courage. 


Although progress in some coun- 
tries that have received aid has been 
slow, there has been enough im- 
provement elsewhere to convince 
men like the Vice President, AID 
director David E. Bell, and many 
others that our efforts should be 
increased rather than reduced. In 
Korea, for example, almost devas- 
tated by war a decade and a half 
ago, the Vice President saw sur- 
prising results. Despite inflation and 
high unemployment, the gross na- 
tional product has grown 8 percent 
annually for the last three years. 
Industrial production has increased 
more than 50 percent in five years. 
The number of elementary students 
has doubled in ten years, as has the 
number of university graduates. 
Some experts believe that South 
Korea will be agriculturally self- 
sufficient within five years, 





doesnt wait in line, 


This vacation, thousands of people 
will take the first flight of their lives. 


And if youre one of them, you 
probably won't mind waiting in line 
to check in. 

Or waiting 10 minutes to get your 
baggage back. 


Youll simply be too excited to care. 


Still, why should you have to wait? 
Gene Kelly doesn't. 


American happens to know all 
about travellers like Gene Kelly— 
men whotake planes4Oor 50 timesa 
year—because they're the ones we 
built American for. 


We even put ina computer to keep 
Mr. Kelly’s reservations straight on 
every trip he makes. 


And Louis Harris, whose opinion 
surveys are famous, found that these 
are the fliers that American got. They 
take American every time they have 
a choice. 


All of which makes it kind of nice 
for you, too. 


Because the family on vacation 
gets exactly the same service that 
Gene Kelly gets. 


They have to. 
If they take the same airline. 








American an airline 
for professional travellers. 


Where should 
your money be 


in today’s market? 
Pee ee ee 


We can’t answer that categorically, of 
course. 


Too much depends on your own indi- 
vidual circumstances. 


However, in recent months with the 
market around its all time high, we do 
know that more and more investors 
have shown an increased interest in 
the more stable senior securities— 
corporate bonds, tax-free municipals, 
preferred stocks. 


And why not? 


As common stocks have gone up over 
the past four or five years, average 
yields have dropped off to around 3% 
at current prices. 


At the same time, the return on senior 
securities of top- 
flight quality has 
risen to nearly 

- §%—even higher 
in the case of | 
many good qual-/ 
ity issues. : 
If preservation | 
of capital, and f 
a return of 
about 5% are 
of primary 
concern to 
you, ask for a copy of our brand new 
booklet, “Senior Securities.” 


It discusses bonds and preferreds in 
detail, tells you who should buy them 
and why, gives you facts any investor 
needs to appraise their proper place in 
his own investment thinking. 

There is no charge for “Senior 
Securities,” of course. 

If you'd like a copy, simply mail us the 
coupon below. 
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Please send me a copy of Senior Securities. 
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Report on Washington 


Even more impressive progress 
has been made in Taiwan, which no 
longer receives American economic 
aid. A study recently completed by 
Neil H. Jacoby, dean of the Gradu- 
ate School of Business Administra- 
tion at the University of Califor- 
nia at Los Angeles, examines the 
strengths and weaknesses of the 
American aid program in Taiwan. 
His conclusions are encouraging. 
He found that Taiwan was trans- 
formed from a condition of “deep 
economic dependence in 1951 to 
self-sufficiency in 1965.” 


The success there can be dupli- 
cated elsewhere given proper condi- 
tions and skillful direction, he said. 
Progress may even be possible in 
Vietnam. Some of the development 


| programs there, small though they 


are, are heartening. Development 
is absolutely essential in Thailand if 
that potentially rich land is not to 
suffer the same kind of devastation 
being wrought in Vietnam today. 


The war and taxes 


In attempting to finance the Viet- 
nam war, the President has been 
understandably reluctant to impose 
controls or taxes that would check 
the extraordinary advance of the 
economy. The record of growth 
of the last five years has been ac- 
complished with less pressure on 
prices than in any other boom in 
the nation’s history. High employ- 
ment and high wages constitute an 
almost unbeatable platform. 


Only a few years ago there was 
deep concern that the high rate of 
unemployment could never be sub- 
stantially reduced and that automa- 
tion would pose an increasing threat 
to jobs. Now we know that those 
fears were groundless. If demand is 
adequate, jobs will be created, and 
many social ills will be alleviated. 
Demand has been maintained at a 
high rate for five years, with a 
steady decline in unemployment. 
No political leader would want to 
put on the brakes too hard, and 
that is why the President has not 
asked for higher taxes. There are 
strong arguments for permitting the 
economy to operate at full speed. 


But if it goes too fast, higher taxes 


| will be necessary. Flexibility is re- 


~ quired if the economy is to operate 


successfully. When taxes were re- 
duced in 1964, the economy was 
stimulated, as the President’s eco- 
nomic advisers said it would be. 
Now many of those who joined him 
in fighting for a tax cut believe that 
a modest tax increase is required to 
check inflation. There is nothing 
inconsistent in their stand. 


President Kennedy argued that 
the Chief Executive should have 
power to raise or lower federal in- 
come taxes within a limited range 
as the needs of the economy dic- 
tated. He, told Congress that the 
authority was needed to enable the 
government to act “more promptly, 
more flexibly and more forcefully to 
stabilize the economy.” But Con- 
gress never seriously considered the 
Kennedy proposal. It jealously 
guards its power to impose taxes. 
Knowing that the proposal would 
not be acted upon, Johnson never 
renewed the Kennedy request. Yet 
nearly all economists agree that it 
would be helpful if the President 
were in a position to increase or to 
reduce tax rates to a limited degree. 
The time may come, perhaps when 
Congress is not in session, when a 
quick reduction in the tax rate would 
prevent a recession or a quick in- 
crease would prevent inflation. 


De Gaulle to Moscow 


Washington is watching with 
some amusement and with some ap- 
prehension President Charles de 
Gaulle’s long-advertised visit to the 
Soviet Union this month. During 
the Communist Party Congress in 
Moscow earlier this year, the dele- 
gates twice applauded De Gaulle’s 
name when it was mentioned by a 
Communist delegate from France, 
There will be applause again when 
De Gaulle arrives in the Soviet 
Union. But many experts in Wash- 
ington are convinced that the ap- 
plause may not be without some 
misgivings. The Kremlin is happy 
to see any attack on NATO; at the 
same time, it realizes that NATO 
is an instrument for keeping Ger- 
many in check. 


If De Gaulle attempts a rap- 
prochement with Russia at the ex- 
pense of Germany, he will encourage 
those Germans who believe that 
they must fight for German reuni- 
fication. Paris is no threat to the 
Seviet Union; Bonn could be. 





Old Volkswagen Station Wagons never die. 


The things some people can do with an 
ald box. 

But then, he didn’t start with any old box. 

He started with a Volkswagen Station 
Wagon. Which has about twice the amount 
of space as an ordinary wagon. 

There was room for everything. 

A refrigerator, a stove, a table, an in- 


Volkswagen of America, inc. * Suggested Retail Price, East Const POE. $2454 West C 


stant chili dispenser, and of course, the 
proverbial kitchen sink. 
And a way for it all to get in. The two 
side doors open into a huge 4 by 4’ hole. 
Also, its roof may be high compared to 
other wagons, but its overhead is low. Our 
Standard VW wagon costs only §2,337.* 
However, if you're planning to go into 








the restaurant business, better not buy c 
new. (The body's been welded into c 
solid piece of steel, the tires alone s 
last for 35,000 miles, and on top of eve 
thing else, there are four coats 
of protective paint.) 

It'll take too long to geta new 
one into bad enough shape. 
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Europe! 


Make the great adventure now 
when TWA makes it so easy. 


You can't escape the magic. Its been gathered and aged for your special adventure, call TWA... or see vour travel agent. 
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Temple of Poseidon, Sounion—ancient glory ct Greece. Enjoy wide-screen color films by Inflight Motion Pictures, Inc., 
at nominal charge, plus 8 more entertaining channels. 
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In Viet Nam 


jungle water is mor 





If that fact hasn’t made headlines, it’s be- 
cause it isn’t news. Contaminated water has 
been killing Vietnamese for over 2,000 years. 

Typhus, typhoid, amoebic dysentery, infec- 
tious hepatitis—these are just a few of the deadly 
assassins. 

Coupled with malnutrition, they limit the 
life span of a peasant to 35 years. And they 
guarantee that more than half his children will 

die before they’re 5 years old. 

-With statistics like these all too common in 
underdeveloped areas, it’s obvious that the ulti- 
mate war to be fought in Viet Nam and south- 
east Asia will be the war against disease. 

Fortunately, it’s already underway. Olin, 
for example, is shipping tons of chlorine to 
Viet Nam each month for on-the-spot water 
purification. 

Not ordinary chlorine, but a special dry 
granular type called HTH,® developed in this 
country by Olin back in 1928. It’s easier to 


dangerous t 


the Viet Cong. | 





handle and safer to use. So safe, our GI's use 
HTH tablets to purify water right in their 
canteens. ; 

And when more sophisticated means are 
used to purify water, other Olin products will 
find use abroad. 

Chemicals like biocides, to prevent the growth 
of algae from clogging lakes, rivers and reser- 
voirs. Hexametaphosphate, to prevent rust scale 
from forming in pipes. And tripolyphosphates, 
to soften water. 

Olin is even working on the development. of 
large, portable chlorine systems for use in re- 
mote areas by small villages. 

It’s only a beginning, though. As the world 
population grows, pure water, like food, will 
become ever scarcer. 

That’s why in the jungles of Viet Nam, as 
throughout the world, the war against disease 


will go on long after man Aone 
Glin 


has made peace with man. 





Olin is Chemicals, Metals, Squibb Pharmaceuticals, Paper & Packaging, Winchester—Western Arms & Ammunition. 












The Atlantic Report 


In a purely superficial sense West Berlin is 
becoming more “normal,” more mundane every 
day. Cut off from its natural hinterland, block- 
aded and bullied by the Communist East Germans 
and the Russians, deprived of its status as capital 
city, Berlin was the last place in West Germany to 
recover from war’s destruction. Its scars healed 
slowly, but now, at last, the gaps in the brash 
facade of the Kurfiirstendam are being closed. 
The vast mounds of rubble in the city’s center are 
finally being tidied up. The palatial villas in 
= Wannsee and the Gruenewald have sprouted from 

shells submerged for years in tangled undergrowth. 
Berlin has added a look of solid prosperity to the 
old) snap, sparkle, and rambunctious humor 
which lasted through its years of trial. And 
behind the look is the reality of an amazing 
economic performance. 


The Berliners have retained an intense eagerness 
to work. In West Berlin it is not uncommon to see 
builders at work at 6 a.m., knocking off for a mere 
twenty minutes for breakfast and a half hour for 
lunch, willingly putting in a ten-hour day. 
Enthusiasm permeates down from the city admin- 
istration of Lord Mayor Willy Brandt, whose 
officials think nothing of staying at their desks 
until nine in the evening. In West Berlin the 
“German economic miracle” has not yet lost any 
impetus. Industrial production during the last 
three years there has risen 25 percent faster than 
in the rest of the Federal Republic as a whole. 


Today Berlin’s fashion houses set the pace for 
West Germany; Berlin is the center of the nation’s 
food-processing, printing, and electrical industries. 
The complex of the Siemens electrical combine 
has become the biggest single concentration of 
industry in Germany. 


Berlin boom 


The force of the Berlin boom has overcome the 
city’s isolation. Fifteen years ago there were 
300,000 unemployed Berliners out of a metro- 
politan population of 2 million. Today there is full 
employment, and Berlin recruits 18,000 workers a 
year from West Germany. In all, nearly 100,000 


18 





West Germans have come to Berlin to work. The 
city’s exports have quadrupled in a decade. 
Berlin has the best road network of any German 
city, with one unique feature — the city autobahn, 
with sixty miles of dual highway. In fifteen years 
280,000 homes have been built, and one in three 
Berliners now lives in a post-war building. The 
city administrators have plans for the demolition 
of 56,000 slum dwellings. 


The Reichstag has been raised from the ruins 
to which it was reduced in 1933 when Hitler 
took power. All of its offices are in use, and only 
the main assembly hall remains to be completed. 
Schloss Charlottenburg, once the home of the 
House of Brandenburg and Prussia, has been 
restored to something like its eighteenth-century 
splendor. In the Tiergarten Park a new national 
gallery and a new city library are going up. A 
“cultural center” is planned near the Potsdamer 
Platz, and there are blueprints for major addi- 
tions to the universities. 


This prestige building is planned with an eye to 
the reunification of Berlin, and therefore a Con- 
gress Hall and a Philharmonic Hall of Music 
have been built as near as possible to the Branden- 
burg Gate, which marks Berlin’s geographical 
center and which stands directly above the Wall. 
The old “diplomatic quarter” will be rebuilt in 
the Tiergarten to house the foreign embassies 
which every Berliner hopes will someday return. 
West and East Berlin architects actually meet 
clandestinely to discuss long-term plans for the 
city center. This may in time turn out to be the 
most productive collaboration of the years of 
Germany’s division. 


There is a dark and stagnant aspect, however, 
of the West Berlin situation. The population has 
hardly grown in the last twenty years, and at 
3,400,000 for the whole city, stands a million 
lower than its pre-war peak. The population 
has been growing older; one in five is over sixty-five 
years old, against one in nine in the Federal Re- 
public. West Berlin is still dependent on financial 
aid from the Federal treasury, now close to 


Try few days in Switzerland. 





When you're ready to leave, we'll fly you 
to Spain, Portugal, France, Holland, Belgium 
and Germany for nothing extra. 


It’s one of the things you can get 
with a round-trip Swissair ticket to 
Switzerland. 

We call it “stop-over privileges.” 

Here’s how it works: 

Purchase a round-trip Swissair ticket 
to Switzerland for $360.* (Swissair 
makes it easy to get to Geneva or 
Zurich with daily non-stop flights from 
New York and four flights a week 


from Chicago to Zurich.) 

Spend as long as you like. A week. 
A week and a half. Or two weeks. 

After ali, Switzerland has the world’s 
best hotels, exceptional food, three dif- 
ferent cultures (French, Italian and 
German) to investigate and no lan- 
guage problem, because nearly every- 
body speaks English. 

When you're ready to leave Switzer- 


land, Swissair will fly you to | 
Portugal, France, Holland, Be 
and Germany for nothing extra. 
That's certainly worth some 
Call your travel agent or Swi 
Offices in principal cities. 
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| Report on Berlin 


2 billion marks out of a city budg 


| of 5.4 billion marks. Even thous 


it contains woods, lakes, and son 
agricultural country, Berlin inevi 
ably exhales a feeling of claustr 
phobia, chiefly because of the Wa 
which marks its fifth birthday | 
August. 


The Wall, after five years 


Unlike the abstractions in tł 
political division of Germany, tł 
Wall is an everyday factor in people 


| lives. It prevents them from movir 


freely about their city, from seeir 
friends and relatives whenever the 
wish, from aiding East Germai 
who want to seek refuge in the Wes 
The Wall breeds frustration an 
bitter anger. At every anniversar 
of its construction, large crowd 


| made up mostly of young peopk 


demonstrate at focal points along i 
western side. Virtually the entir 
West Berlin police force has to tur 
out to restrain concerted attacks o 
the Wall, for an assault would em 
with West Berliners being mercilessl 
mowed down by the machine gun 
of the East German People’s Police 


The Wall, stretching the whol 
distance from north to south dow: 
the middle of Berlin, has grow 
steadily more formidable. It nov 
undergoes systematic modernization 
and the East German authoritie 
have even gone so far as to institut 
a competition, called Modern 
Grenze (“modern frontiers”), fo 
the best blueprints of a “new look’ 
for the Wall. The competition close 
this year, and the Wall is to bi 
completely reorganized by 1970. Sc 
far about two miles of it, in chunk: 
at key sectors, have been replanned 


Behind the Wall itself is a mesh 
wire fence, about ten feet high. Ther 
comes a strip of grass and behind it ¿ 
trench six yards wide and six fee 
deep. In back of this obstacle, which 
is too wide for anyone but a trained 
athlete to leap over, is a second strip 
of grass, of a special kind; it stay: 
flat for twenty-four hours after being 
walked on. Then comes a roadway 
for armored vehicles of the People’; 
Police, lit by arc lamps; and beyond 
a 100-yard-wide zone, studded with 
watchtowers, patrolled by guard: 
and Alsatian dogs, and backed by 
two more fences, one electrified. 








If after all this time you still don’t 
know what a Uniroyal is, we (the U.S. 
Rubber Co.) ought to be shot. Uniroyal 
is the new world-wide trademark of the 
U.S. Rubber Co. and it also replaces the 
dozens of different names and trade- 
marks we've been using in 150 countries. 

But—what’s wrong with the good old- 
fashioned name of U.S. Rubber? 

“The answer is-we have neither been 
"old-fashioned nor exclusively U.S. nor 


“ vexclusively rubber for a very long time. 


Just look at some of the exciting non- 
“rubber products we make: 


Royalex,® a thermopiastic for auto and 
truck bodies which is not only harder to 
dent than steel but, if dented, pops back 
as good as new under heat. Sexy Eski- 
loos® boots for the ladies, and Keds,® 
the famous line of soft, colorful family 
shoes that are as easy to look at as they 
are to wear. Wet suits for aquanauts. Poly- 
crest, our new olefin fiber, that’s more 
stain resistant than any other kind of car- 
pet fiber alive. Alanap,® a smart weed 
killer for weeds that are too smart for 
other weed killers. SBR, a synthetic rub- 
ber (from which we make our Rain 


Whats a UniRoyal? 


Tires™ and Tiger Paws ™) that’s tough 
safer and longer-lasting than natural n 
ber. 

Now you can see why we had to char 
our company’s trademark—we need 
a new trademark to better suit œ 
derring-do. But we're never going to f 
get our forebear, the U.S. Rubber -Coj 
pany. Never! In fact, some of us he 
would feel a great deal 
better in our hearts if 
our new world trade- 
mark read, “Uniroyal, 
son of U.S. Rubber.” 
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Report on Berlin 


The whole safety zone is at most 
“points more than 250 yards wide, 
and in it the East Germans have 
installed visual aids and acoustic 
devices. All buildings have been 
-razed to the ground. For propa- 
ganda purposes, the rusted barbed 
wire has been removed from the 

Wall at points where the East Ger- 
mans bring their official guests. As 
one West Berliner put it: “They 
would really like to plant flowers 
at these places on their so-called 
Wall of Peace.” 


The West Germans have set up 
san office which keeps an exact rec- 
ord of all crimes committed near 
the Wall, as well as along the inter- 
zonal frontier which runs through 
the middle of Germany itself. Since 
August, 1961, the West Germans 
have counted 5000 crimes, half of 
“them involving the criminal use of 
firearms. The names of nearly 2000 
East German offenders have been 
listed, and the West German law 
courts have instituted 750 prosecu- 
tions of persons “in absentia.” 


At least sixty people have been 


killed at the Wall, some of them 
being “persons unknown” shot down 
too far inside it to be identified. 
East German guards who have 
proved to be crack marksmen are 
generally rewarded with 500 marks, 
a gold watch, and ten days special 
leave. The fortified Wall has re- 
duced escapes to a trickle — last 
year about 1300 East Berliners in all 
reached the West, but usually across 
the long interzonal frontier; only 
a few dozen got across the Wall. At 
least another 3000 East Germans 
tried to escape but failed. 


Chinks in the Wall 


What can be done about the 
Wall? Herr Brandt believes in a 
policy of Kleine Schritte — small steps 
toward a normalization of the situa- 
tion. Something, indeed, has been 
achieved. East Germany has been 
induced to allow old-age pensioners 
to visit close relatives in the West, 
and since the end of 1964 about 
300,000 have done so. 


Conversely, since the end of 1964 
there has been a series of “pass agree- 
ments,” under which a million West 
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happy, bubbling 
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from 
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DARE | 


. | and economic levels, 
| Democrats’ eyes have always beer 
-| directed eastward. More significan 
_ is the Social Democratic Party’ 
| proposal for serious discussion, or 
| television and radio, between mem 
bers of the East German and th 
| West German legislatures. 





Berliners have passed through to thi 
Communist side at crossing point 
in the Wall during Easter, Whitsun 
and Christmas. Some West Ber 
liners, too, can get through o1 
“urgent family business.” Passe 
are given only to close relatives, uy 
to first cousins. Last Easter more 
than half a million West Berliner 
applied for these passes. 


Save in the regulation of thes 
two forms of movement, officia 
East-West contact in Berlin remain 
minimal. West Berlin is the sceni 
of periodic talks on East-West trade 
always carried out on the Wester 
side by an Office for Interzona 
Trade, which maintains the fictior 
that it is only semi-official. Ther 
are talks between railway author 
ities, for the East Germans retair 
contro! of the city railway through 
out the whole of Berlin. Ther 
is some contact at cultural anc 
sporting levels. Early this year nego 
tiations of a peculiar kind took place 
in Berlin, when West German 
bought the release of an estimatec 
2600 East German political prisoner 
for, allegedly, 100 million marks. 


Do arrangements of this sort imph 
widening chinks in the Wall? Or ar 
they merely part of the pattern o 


< | spasmodic contact which has beer 
| going on for years? The question i 
| difficult. On the Western side, opin 
-ion 
_ | rigidity. 
-| political party, the Free Democrats 


may be shifting away fron 


In April one West Germa! 
called for closer contact with thi 


East Germans at legal, diplomatic 
but the Fre 


Chancellor Ludwig Erhard’s Chris 


| tian Democrats, the dominant gov 


ernment party, have been chary o 
climbing on any bandwagon for th: 
relaxation of tension in Centra 
Europe, yet on March 26 they, too 
produced a shadowy peace plan. I 
repudiated Hitler's 1938 Munic] 
Agreement and called for a renun 
ciation of nuclear ambitions by al 
non-nuclear members of the Warsa\ 
Pact and NATO. This plan con 
tained at least one useful concessio; 
to an Eastern European neighbor 


A company is known by the men it kee] 
We need more of the kind of men we ha 


ty 























Do you feel that you’re not achieving as much in your 
work as you should be? 

Did you arrive at your present job by chance? 

Are you happy in your work? 

Consider this: a career in life insurance with Ætna 
Life & Casualty permits your personal drives and 
ambitions to be the forces that shape your future. 
You're not held back by lack of seniority or 
opportunity. If you’re as good as you think you are, 
we need you, and you need us. 









Some facts about Ætna Life & Casualty. 
The world’s largest multiple line insurance organization 
in terms of assets. 

A company with international facilities, offering 
worldwide service for its corporate clients. 

One of the fastest-growing insurance companies. 

Satisfied policyholders ... almost a third of the 
buyers of new Ætna policies are previous Ætna 
policyholders. 

The undisputed choice of businessmen. More 
businesses are group insured and have group annuities 
with Ætna than with any other company. 


The challenge of a new career. 





It isn’t easy to qualify for a sales career with Ætna. 
Our representatives are selected with great care 
because Ætna serves a market that requires unusual 
skill and knowledge on the part of the agent. That’s 
why, whether selling business or personal insurance, 
the name “Ætna” opens doors to you that would 
otherwise be closed. 


The demands and the rewards. 





What can you hope to get from a sales career with 
Etna? Substantial income. Satisfaction. 
Independence. Prestige. The opportunity to represent 
one of the largest and finest companies in the country. 

What will you have to give in return? 

Time. Effort. Self-discipline. Determination. 

If you’ve read this far, you’re more than an idle reader. ] 
hear from you, or the young man you have in mind. Write 
the Director of Training, Life Division, Ætna Life & Casus 
Hartford, Conn. 06115. Or contact the Life General 
Agent nearest you. 

And good luck. 
THE CHOICE OF BUSINESSMEN 


“An equal opportunity employer” 





| #Etna Life & Casualty, Hartford, Conn. LIFE R CAS 



























Scientists recently discovered you're 


at your best at 5 m.p.h. or less. 
Venice knew it all the while. 


Now scientists say Man isn’t built to 
move much faster than 5 m.p.h. 

At speeds higher than that, our eyes 
have to strain to see everything. 

So, don’t try to see Venice in just a 
couple of days. 

Centuries ago, we built Venice to be 


enjoyed at 5 m.p.h. or less. By gondola. 


And now, from the Causeway to the 


Casino on the Lido, you have 
150 miles of canals to explore! Cc 


150 miles... with hundreds of places 
along the way where you'll want to 
slow down to .001 m.p.h. To buy unique 
Venetian glass and lace. To bask on a 
perfect beach. To linger in piazze and 
palazzi.... 


But in the Fall, our most lovely sea- 


son, beware. That’s when it’s easiest to 
discover 0 m.p.h. in Venice is the most 
fun of all... and, like us, you 
may decide to stay forever! 


Complete information and travel plans are available through your Travel Agent or any Alitalia 
Airlines Ticket Office. (Alitalia is the fastest way to Venice and all of Italy.) Write for literature 
to: Italian State Tourist Office, 626 Fifth Avenue, New York: Ente Provinciale per il Turismo or 
Azienda Autonoma Soggiorno e Turismo, Venice, Italy. 


Report on Berlin 


| Czechoslovakia, which has feared 
| re-echoing of German demands fe 
a return of the Sudeten Germans i 
the fatherland. 


i 
i 


Ulbricht loosens the reins 


| There have been signs of chang 
jin the political climate of Ea 


í: Germany also. An older generato 


| of dyed-in-the-wool Communists 
‘fading out. Their places in th 
‘hierarchy are increasingly bein 
| taken by younger men of the mar 
_agerial type, or by technocrats who: 
¡main interest is in building up th 
| East German economy, and who a1 
‘less moved than their elders by th 
i passions of Marxist-Leninist ideo 
ogy. The young “managers” ar 
becoming the driving force in indu: 
| try; the technocrats are infiltratin 
ithe ministries of the East Germa 
| government. 


4 And it would appear that Walte 
| Ulbricht, the real ruler of Eas 
| Germany, has reluctantly decided t 
q give this younger generation its heac 


| been entrusting greater power to hi 
‘two ablest lieutenants, fifty-three 
‘year-old Socialist Unity Party chiel 
tan Erich Honecker, and fifty-one 
year-old administrator of the bu 
reaucracy Willi Stoph. When U] 
| bricht goes, these two will no doub 
‘try to maintain East Germany a 
| the Soviet Union’s most subservien 
| satellite. But they will not serve thi 
Kremlin with Ulbricht’s uniqui 
| blend of ruthlessness, political fi 
| nesse, and total authority. 


The younger generation has al 
iready introduced more flexibk 
methods into industry, which, a 
in other Eastern European states, i: 
going through a period of adjust 
| ment, entailing the discovery o 
enterprise, profit, and decentraliza- 
tion. Individual firms are being 
encouraged to give bonuses and 
other incentives to their workers 
And it must be acknowledged tha: 
something like a minor “economic 
miracle” has been achieved by Eas 
German industry, which is lifting 
[output by more than 6 percent a 
year and making particular progres: 
iin the fields of chemicals and heavy 





The ss United States is 


the fastest ship in the world. 


We also have Otto B 
Bon Appetit! 





Who's Otto Bismarck? Our passengers 
say he’s the finest chef ever to sail the 
Atlantic. Of course, they're partial. 
They’ve tried his Paupiette of Dover Sole 
... and Truffled Partridge à l'anglaise... 
and Soufflé Grand Marnier. Typical din- 
ner menus on the ss United States take 
you through dozens of countries and 
offer you over 100 choices . . all included 
in the price of your ticket! 

What a pity it’s just fifteen superb 
meals from the time you leave New York 
until you arrive in Europe. But on the 


world’s fastest ship an average crossing 
takes just four and a quarter days. 

The extra speed of the ss United States 
is a big advantage whether you're headed 
to Europe on pleasure or business. Since 
most of our crossings include a weekend, 
you spend only three business days trav- 
eling. Best of all, the person who travels 
by ship arrives feeling great. There's no 
need to spend a day or two recuperating 
before you begin a shopping spree or 
close a business deal. 

Each day at sea reveals a new surprise 


ss United States 


Superliner 


ismarck. 





on America’s Superliner. For exi 
we have the largest wine cellar 
We have five acres of deck space.W 
Turkish baths and the latest movi 
swimming and dancing and profes 
entertainment and, for your pe: 
mind, the highest safety standards 
world. 

So this year, travel to Europe w 
There’s no ship in the world qui 
the ss United States. Call your 
Agent or write United States Line 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. 100 


America’s 





We submit that no car in all the 
world even comes close to offering 
its owners the unique touches of 
personal luxury that you will find 
in our 1966 Thunderbird. 


Thunderbird’s new Stereo-Tape 
System is but one of many exclu- 
sive options. It surrounds you with 
music from four high-fidelity stereo 
speakers. Easy-loading tape car- 
tridges give you more than 70 min- 


The Thunderbird Touch: 
A Stereo-Tape System... Highway Pilot Control... 


Overhead Safety Control Panel 


utes of uninterrupted music. 
Highway Pilot Control is an- 
other. Mounted at your fingertips, 
within the spokes of the steering 
wheel, Highway Pilot lets you set, 
retard, and resume your cruising 
speed at the touch of a button. 
And the Overhead Safety Con- 
trol Panel, standard on Town 
Landau and Town Hardtop mod- 
els, has lights to remind you if fuel 








Thunderbird Yown Hardtc 


is low, a door ajar or to fasten seat 
belts. 
Thunderbird 1966 will touch 


all your driving with total luxury. 
Drive one today. 


Thunderbird 





UNIQUE IN ALL TRE WORLD 


Report on Berlin 


: A 5 arise Las 1 
Poe Have a brighter 
e 
evening. 





The policy of nationalization of the 
land is universally unpopular. 


Outspoken criticism 

There is restiveness in East Ger- 
man intellectual circles. At least e 
one powerful new critic of the regime Li oht the lam 
is Robert Havemann, once a profes- an p 
sor at the Humboldt University, and 
a socialist opponent of the Nazis who 
became a Communist after the war. at 
Havemann has called for a basic 
policy reassessment by the Socialist 
Unity Party, involving recognition 
of bourgeois achievements and a 
synthesis between Marxist-Leninist 
philosophy and humanitarian social- 
ism. He believes that a progressive 
socialist concept could become the 
driving force in a unified Germany. | 





Havemann’s ideas are not new. | 
Similar ones were put forward ten | 
years ago by the writer Wolfgang 
Harich, who was sent to prison as | 
a dangerous apostate. It is a mea-) 
sure of the changing political climate 
of East Germany that Havemann 
has been allowed to voice his views 
for the past two years without being 
arrested. Nonetheless, two years ago 
he was stripped of his university pro- 
fessorship, and last Christmas Eve 
he was deprived of his post as head 
of the Academy of Science’s photo- 
chemistry group. 





L Finally, on April 1 he was ejected 
from the Academy. But he has gone 
on saying what he thinks, and he has | 
attracted some open support — from 
the poet Wolf Biermann, from the | 
writers Stefan Heym, Peter Hacks, | 
and Werner Brauenig, and from film 
directors Maetzig and Wischnewski 





Communist pressures relax 





As a concession to growing restive- 
ness, the East German regime in 
January sent a delegation from 
its newly formed Council for All 
German Affairs to Bonn with al 

| 








six-point plan for mutual recog- 
nition of both German states, dis 
armament, and normalization of 
East-West German relations. Benn | 
rebuffed this plan, yet in March, 
East Germany made another pro 
posal: talks between the East Ger- pe Taiported zin for magnificent ma 

man Socialist Unity Party (SED)! E ees porter Em Io magn cent martnmnis 
and the West German Social e 
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Report on Berlin 
INSIST ON . 


7 crats (SPD). The SPD did not turn 

COO K S | this proposal down out of hand, but 
| countered with the suggestion that 

jall political parties in both halves 

Tra ve | e rs of Germany should participate. The 


SPD called, too, for freedom of 
movement and of discussion through- 
% | * 
29* less 


out Germany. The ball was lobbed 


than 
the others 


*issuance charge still 
only 75¢ per $100 
WHY PAY MORE? 


THOS. COOK & SON 


WORLD'S LARGEST TRAVEL ORGANIZATION 


arrer i A 








From these events West Berlin has 
drawn some fresh confidence. East 
German Communist pressure has 
been lessened somewhat. Communi- 
cations are not being interfered with, 
, and about the only offensive gestures 
i from the East are the sonic booms 
lof Soviet aircraft ostentatiously 
breaking the sound barrier over 
West Berlin (on April 6 a Soviet jet 
crashed into a West Berlin lake while 
executing this saucy maneuver). | 
World developments such as the | 
Sino-Soviet conflict and the war in | 
Vietnam have probably helped to | 
shift Soviet eyes from Berlin. But two | 
larger factors are closer to home: 
the obvious interest of the Com- 
munist Eastern European states in 
relaxing tension throughout Central 
Europe, and their own growing inde- 
pendence of the Soviet Union. One 
way or another, West Berlin is not 
being squeezed because the Soviet 
Union finds it neither opportune 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 


ê You sure ™ 
it’s all right H 


to eat the g vo worthwhile. 
cup? | 
mef One result may be that West Ger- | 
ee many will re-examine its traditional | 
reunification policies. These have | 
become petrified and have con- 


| sisted basically in rearmament within 
ithe Western alliance, a boycott of 
| East Germany and other Eastern Eu- 
|ropean states, and the presumption 
| that a strong West could eventually 
‘launch a diplomatic initiative that 
i would somehow lead to German 
| reunification, Despite these policies, 
| today there is undeniable interest in 
|Germany in improving relations 
{with Communist neighbors, espe- 
cially Poland and Czechoslovakia, 
| and there is some readiness to accept | 
| existing frontiers and to begin to deal | 





¿| with East Germany. The emergence 
of the new class of manager-techno- | 
| crats in East Germany means that 
the regime can survive the departure | 

of Ulbricht, rendering less plausible 

than in the past the Bonn Federal 
= | Republic’s claim of sole responsibil- | 
verly, Hilis. Californta, -oity for the whole German people. | 
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Right now, 
he belongs 
to you 


But the time will come when he'll go 
forth to make his way on his ewn, inde- 
pendent. 


You can be sure he'll need all the edu- 
cation he can get — college, certainly, 
pessibly graduate school. 

However, the college that will edu- 
cate him tomorrow is facing problems to- 
day. Each year more and more students 
are applying for admission. Colleges 
need more classrooms, libraries, labora- 
tories and, of course, more teachers. 
These are serious problems for higher 
education. 

You can help now. Enrich his future 
and America’s. Give to the college of 
your choice now and make sure college 
will be ready when he is. 


COLLEGE IS ee XA 
AMERICA’S BEST FRIEND 


Published as a public service in cooperation 
_ with The Advertising Council and 
The Council for Financial Aid to Education. 








What’s 
his total of 
“meals batted in”? 





Sami flood of activities can play havoc with 
your family’s eating habits. With irregular schedules 
and on-the-run eating, it’s good to know that you can 
help bring even “sketchy” summer meals into better 
nutritional balance with milk and other dairy foods. 


To make sure yow're giving your family the nourish- 
ing meals they need to help keep them fit for summer 
fun, plan each meal around the Basic Four Food 
Groups. All the known nutrients are in the Basic Four 
and they provide a foundation for a balanced dict. 
The groups are: (1) Milk and Dairy Foods ; (2) Meats, 
Fish, Poultry, Eggs; (3) Fruits and Vegetables; (4) 
Cereals and Breads. 


You can put new flavor excitement into every meal 
with mouthwatering combinations using these Basic 
Four Food Groups. The variations are endless. Com- 
plete details are given in the booklet, “Family Feeding 
For Fitness And Fun.” A free copy is yours for the 
asking. See offer at right. 





Like armies, little leaguers travel on 


stomachs. How well he plays could deper 
how well he eats. 


Time to set up your own Family Fitness Pro 
Well-balanced meals are just one of the essentiz 
ments in keeping your family fit and healthy. 
family also needs adequate exercise and plenty o 
You see, fitness means an ability to work with 
and pleasure, without undue fatigue, with energ 
for enjoying hobbies and recreational activities. 


For information on how to set up your own f 
fitness program, write to the President’s Coun 
Physical Fitness, Room 1031, GAO Building, 4 
Street, NW., Washington, D.C. 20203. 


For your FREE copy of “Family Feeding 
Fitness And Fun,” write to the Public Rel: 
Department, American Dairy Association, 2 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ilinois 60606. 


na) 


a message from dairy farmer members of 


american dairy association 







The Atlantic Report 


I. was both the dullest and most important 
British election since Stanley Baldwin lulled the 
voters into returning the Conservatives to power 
in 1935 in the face of the rising Nazi menace. 
Nevertheless, even a dull election brings out 
once again that old-fashioned personal quality of 
British politics. ‘The overriding element in a 
British campaign is direct contact between the 
candidates and the voters, and happily, no amount 
of television, public opinion polling, political 
dullness, or any of the preoccupations and para- 
phernalia of modern society have damped down 
this particular British enthusiasm. 


At the top, the party leaders get national tele- 
vision time, but it is locally that the battle is 
fought —- hand to hand and face to face in the 
630 House of Commons constituencies. More 
doorbells are pushed, hands shaken, and shoe 
leather worn through in the intense three weeks 
of a British campaign than in an entire year of 
American electioneering. A British candidate for 
Parliament is expected to work his voice and his 
legs to a frazzle to get elected, and if he isn’t 
ready to knock himself out running to schoolhouse 
meetings, factory gates, tea parties, community 
halls, and bingo nights, and in door-to-door 
canvassing of housewives, there are plenty of 
eager political hopefuls waiting to take his place. 


An ambassador from one of the smaller Euro- 
pean countries remarked with mock incredulity 
when the campaign was at its height: “You know, 
I do believe that the British are the only people 
in Europe who take democracy seriously.” He 
went on to point out that almost nowhere else in 
Europe do people even think they are voting for 
a government. They simply turn out and cast 
their ballots every four or five years. After the 
votes are counted, the politicians do the real 
work of picking a government. 


Very bad aims 

The British may not have been particularly 
clear in regard to what they were voting about 
in this last general election, but at least they had 
no doubt in regard to whom they were voting for. 
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LONDON 


All the same, it was an election campaign in which 
national issues were dealt with in meaningless 
generalized terms and clichés, and as a result, it 
was the ridiculous rather than the significant 
which often stood out. 


The campaign produced, for example, a new 
item for some future Treasury of English Letters, 
written by a schoolboy who threw a stink bomb at 
Prime Minister Wilson, striking him in the eye. 
With remarkable aplomb, Wilson waved an arm 
and cried, “That lad ought to be on the England 
cricket team.” In good British fashion, a Conserv- 
ative doctor who lived near the hall and was 
watching the rally on television rushed around to 
treat the Prime Minister’s eye. Nothing happened 
to the boy, except that he was carpeted by his 
headmaster at school the next day and sat down 
to pen this letter to Mr. Wilson: 


“Dear Sir: I am sorry to say that I am the boy 
who threw one of the stink-bombs at your meeting 
in Slough. I hope your eye has now completely 
healed and it will not stop you from making any 
election speeches. I am very sorry that this 
happened and that it has in any way incon- 
venienced you. I would like you to know that 
it was not a deliberate attempt to hit you, but 
carried out with no fixed objective in mind. 
I was carried away by the excitement of the meet- 
ing when a friend of mine gave me a stink- 
bomb. I threw it toward the front. It was not a 
good aim at all, but a very bad one. I hope you 
will accept my sincere condolences and apologies.” 


Similarly, toward the end of the campaign, the 
Conservatives, searching for some gimmick or barb 
that might jab the electorate, prepared an 
“analysis” of Wilson’s campaign speech handouts, 
enabling the Conservative leader, Ted Heath, to 
announce solemnly at a press conference, “Mr. 
Wilson has uttered 14,000 words, excluding 
interruptions. Only 511 are about the future and 
the Labor Party’s policy. The rest deal with thir- 
teen years of Tory achievement and consist largely 
of abuse. That represents the ratio of 29 words of 
abuse to one of constructive policy.” 











We’re looking for: 
a man of purpose. 


We're looking for a man such as Howard 
Teeter, Al Moniot, Jack Hanley. 

You may not know these men. But thousands 
of people do know them, respect them, depend 
upon them in Kalamazo#, Michigan, Philadel- 
phia and Oakland, California. 

As men of purpose, taey are noted for un- 
selfish dedication to their work, for helping 
others settle their affairs, and for the strength 
they impart in making the Equitable a leader in 
the life insurance business. 

They exemplify the 7,000 and more men and 
women of purpose who represent the Equitable 
in all 50 states. They are outstanding examples 
of the men and women Equitable seeks today to 
grow with it as it grows with an expanding 
population. 

The Equitable’s purpose is the same as it has 
been for 107 years...tc serve the public with 
the finest of life insurance coverages...to pre- 
pare, compensate and direct its representatives 
toward proved roads of success, 

Above all, Equitable’s purpose is to maintain 
its position of recognized leadership in the se- 
curity it affords millions of families, in its vast 
investments in countless communities, and in 
the caliber and stature ef its people. 

If your purpose in life is to lead and to be 
associated with leadership, write to Coy Eklund, 
Senior Agency Vice President at our Home Office. 

Purpose and leadership go hand in hand. 





THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIERY OF THE UNITED STATES 


Home Office: 1285 Ave. of the Arsericas, New York, N.Y. 10019 
An Equal Opportunity Employer M/F © Equitabie 1956 
























































Report on London 


Then some journalistic purist 
checked the arithmetic and found 
that it worked out to only 27 to 1 — 
| whereupon a Tory spokesman issued 


F discriminati _a clarification: “Unfortunately Mr. 
or your more discriminating guests there comesa Heath condensed the RENTES tOO 


| 
MOMENT OF TRUTH @::: It is 29-to-1 if you add Mr. 
ices s broadcasts to his plat- 
the moment they taste your Sherry. If it’s Spanish form speeches.” Good hard-hitting, 
Sherry, it tells so much about you...and your |knockabout British politics. 


judgment. Because if it isn’t Spanish, it isn't true Hide the issues 


Sherry. If it isn't Duff Gordon, it isn’t the best. | In the end, Harold Wilson’s Labor 
Party victory —a majority of 98 
seats in the new House of Commons 
and a clear run of power for the 
| next five years — bore strong politi- 
ical parallel not only to the pre-war 
(Baldwin campaign but also to 
|Harold Macmillan’s Conservative 
landslide in 1959. In all three elec- 
‘tions the common denominator was 
the avoidance of big national issues 
at a time of relative or apparent 
normality. A Prime Minister in 
| power was out to improve his party’s 
| position with the certainty of victory 
lin advance, and he was determined 
not to take any chances with issues. 
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t 
| In 1935 Baldwin deliberately 
| buried the urgent necessity of rearm- 
‘ing to meet the challenge of Nazi 
Germany and the threat of war. 
Barely a year later, when a public 
| sense of the perilously weakened con- 
dition of British defenses began to 
| spread, Baldwin rose in the House of 
| Commons to admit (in what he 
called “appalling frankness”) that 
he had avoided the rearmament 
(issue because it would have cost him 
Ithe election. He died a sad and 


ARE YOU USING bewildered old man, murmuring 


Jover and over to his friends as the 
YOUR ZIP MAIL CODE | bombs were falling on London, 
IN YOUR ADDRESS? “Why do they hate me so?” 


NOW you can have a 
Safe Deposit Box 


in your home 
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Í FIVE NUMBER ZIP CODES NOW PERMIT ELEC- Macmillan, on the crest of a wave 
TRONIC SORTING OF MAIL, ELIMINATE MANY | Of inflationary prosperity in 1959, 
HANDLINGS, WILL HOLD DOWN COSTS IN coasted home to almost exactly the 





Safeguard your deeds, ten ee | 
keepsakes from fire and theft... yet | 


have them instantly available any- THE FACE OF SOARING MAIL VOLUMES, CAN | same size of election victory as Wil- 
i ilt li ` : 2 
Home Vaults varsy offieid EEA aes | SPEED THE MAIL son’s with the slogan “You never 


resistive label, Wall, closet, portable 
models with key or combination lock | EVERY POSTOFFICE HAS A SPECIAL ZIP CODE 
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| START USING IT NOW AFTER THE STATE Name |PEalth and trade position in the 


had it so good.” He took no notice 
of the practical and statistical evi- 
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Teeth cate eet. AN YOUR ADDRESS. world and ignored completely the 
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We made 

this sterling 
silver porringer 
circa 1774. 


(It’s not for sale.) 








Country Manor, 4-piece place se 


Towle made this sterling silver buffet fork yesterda 


(No extra charge for the 192 years of craftsmanship.) 


HE TOWLE SILVERSMITHS are still in almost the and made to be used. For occasions or every 
exact spot in Newburyport, Massachusetts, (You can even put it in the dishwasher; it’s 
where the man who made the porringer above silver.) 
worked. He was Joseph Moulton III, and his sons Take a good look before you buy it. Pick up a p 
k carried on the great tradition of unhurried crafts- Balance it. Examine its perfect design, its grac 
manship and unsurpassed quality that began in 1690. grandeur that comes only from the oldest silver 
Today, you can see the results of that great tradi- ing tradition in America—it dates from 1690. 
tion in every piece of Towle silver. You can feel it. But hurry. You’ve already missed 276 yea 
You can sense it. Today’s Towle sterling is beautiful— great silver. 
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A Special Supplement 
THE TROUBLE WITH HOSPITALS 


The onset of Medicare will mean medical and financial relief 
< for millions of American citizens, but for hospital administrators, 
doctors, nurses, and staff personnel it will bring a crushing load 
of new responsibilities to a system already burdened with critical 
<- shortages and shocking flaws. 

Why are hospital costs up to $50 a day and going higher? 
Who pays the bills, and why? 

Why the disturbing gap between the bright promise of medical 
technology and the dismal realities of treatment and care? 

What has happened to the emergency ward? Why aren’t the 
hospitals better run? What ever happened to Tender Loving Care? 
What is it like to be hospitalized for nearly two years? 

These and other aspects of the problems and prospects of 
American hospitals are examined by a panel of doctors and writers, 
among them Stephen Becker, Jan de Hartog, Dr. John H. Knowles, 
Gerald Rosenthal, Dr. Edwin L. Crosby, Matthew Clark. 


And a full regular issue including 


Education’s Billion-Dollar Baby 


Congress has allocated one billion dollars for the improvement of 
our public schools, but spending the money wisely, Elizabeth 
Brenner Drew reports, is a task that is perplexing Washington. 


Mr. Ferry Feels Free by Victor Navasky 


A survey of the opinions of ‘“‘Ping’’ Ferry, who may be America’s 
most original pomposity-pricker since H. L. Mencken. 


My Wild West Stories by Erle Stanley Gardner 


America’s most widely read author reminisces about the Eastern 
dudes who provided old-time pulp magazines with their fiction 
staple, six-gun heroes, and ornery critters who went thataway. 
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ley Baldwin, and hair brushed 
silvery like Harold Macmilla 
has not been too different. His 
a campaign full of promises a 
doing what is right and neces: 
taking tough measures, not b 
afraid to make decisions, mee 
challenges, and getting on with 
job. But when the voters wen 
the polls, they didn’t have the sli 
est idea how Wilson intends to 
the battle to save the pound, cl 
inflation, bring the economy 
balance, restore Britain’s grc 
rate, or reactivate a British pi 
of initiatives in dealing with Eur 
Wilson did not treat with t 
issues for the simple political re 
that he did not need to in orde 
win, and he knew it. The ad 
tages of power were enormous. 


Heath, on the other hand, is 
first British Conservative since Bi 
Law during World War I to 
over the party leadership while 
party was in opposition. Bald 
Chamberlain, Churchill, Æ 
Macmillan, Sir Alec Douglas-H 
all became leaders in power. H 
prodded a batch of election px 
papers out of the Conserva 
which in other circumstances wi 
have been forward-looking, libi 
and impressive. 


But with the Tories out of po 
the public paid scarcely any at 
tion at all to what Heath 
promising to do if he got in. 
tried out a number of lines — or 
strength of pound sterling, 
praiseworthy aspects of Genera 
Gaulle, Britain, and the Com 
Market; he added a strong das 
anti-Americanism, spoke of res 
tive trade union practices, Britz 
indebtedness, and even tossed 
at the end that old political ches 
“Vote for my opponents and 
later.” But none of them clic 
and nothing worked. 


Pre-empt the center 


However dull, it was a hi; 
important election, even a hist 
decision by the British voters. 
the first place, Wilson’s vic 
marks the end of fifty years of ( 
servative Party dominance of Br 
affairs. Although the Labor P 
won a much more sweeping vic 
in 1945 than‘in 1966, it was by 
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Our special love? Premium European varietal grapes... 
source of the finest wines. Trouble is, they’re choosy about 
where they'll grow. 


Yet we can grow all of these famous European grapes. 
Our secret? It’s a rare combination of ideal soil, climate, 
elevation...high on the cool, sun-washed slopes of Califor- 
nia’s Gavilan Range...at Almadén’s Paicines Mountain 
Vineyards. Here, at the world’s largest vineyards of su- 
perior wine grapes, all European varietals prosper to our 
own high standards of quality. Quality that is evident 
in every Almadén wine. 

So compliment your dinners, and your dinner guests. 
Serve Almadén. Your friends will develop a crush on your 
choice of wine...and you! 


ALMADEN 


For our free News from the Vineyards, write Almadén Vineyards, P. O. Box 997-A, Los Gatos, California 
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means a “permanent victory,” and it 
certainly did not shatter the Tories, 
who still had Churchill in reserve to 
lead them back to power. 


Now for the first time in British 


history, the Labor Party has improved 


its hold on the government after a 
period in office, instead of slipping 
backward. Wilson has done this by 
pre-empting the political center. 
Today there is far more of a political 
balance between Britain’s two major 
parties than ever before, and as one 
British commentator put it after 
the results were in: “The longer Mr. 
Wilson can keep the Conservatives 
out of office, the more completely he 
will rob them of their essential 
election-winning mystique, the idea 
that they are the natural governing 
party.” 


More to the point, Britain has 
elected a government for a five-year 
period which promises to be the 
most important five years in British 
as well as European politics since the 
war. Wilson is in power until 1971; 
Lyndon Johnson, if he runs again 
and wins, until 1972; and Charles de 
Gaulle, if he lives and does not 
retire from office, until 1972. The 
decisions of these three men will 
fundamentally reshape the twenty- 
year-old political, economic, and 
military arrangements which have 
obtained in Europe since the Tru- 
man-Stalin lineup of the cold war. 


In the international field, the first 
challenge of this era of realignment 
is already on Wilson’s doorstep ~~ 

_the future of NATO. Along with 
NATO comes the question of Bri- 
tain’s relation to the Common Mar- 
ket, a fundamental issue which 
Heath tried to force in the campaign 
and which Wilson successfully 
dodged. At this point in the Wilson 
government’s postelection thinking, 
NATO is the more urgent challenge, 
and also offers the advantage of a 
framework in which Britain can 
reactivate its European leadership. 
The removal of NATO headquarters 
and installations from France to 
London would put Britain back into 
European diplomacy after nearly a 
decade on the sidelines. 


Once these ties have been reor- 
ganized and strengthened in Lon- 


don, the ground will be prepared | 
and the stage set for a new, more 
formidable British move 
Common Market. Wilson has sig- 
naled clear recognition of his “ Euro- 
pean problem” by naming a special! WE 
minister to take charge of day-to-day 
NATO affairs and political relations 
with the Common Market, while 
his number two in the Cabinet, | 
George Brown, has been charged | 
with formulation of economic policy 
toward Europe. 
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| 
Nobody in London is prepared to | 
put labels on policy, but this “grand | 
design” is taking shape. According | 
to it, Britain, the mother hen of a 
NATO kicked out of France, giving 
comfort, reassurance, and new stabil- 
ity to the Alliance, can sail serenely 
at last into the Common Market and 
bring Norway, Denmark, and Ire- 
land along with it in two or three 
years time, with “‘safe-conduct” 
guarantees for European Free Trade | 
Association countries which do not | 


wish to join, such as Sweden, Aus- | and Delta 
tria, Portugal, and Switzerland. | 
son “grand design” for Britain, and | 
that is the restoration of true eco- O over 


nomic strength. It might be possible | 
to negotiate entry into the Common | 0 
Market with inflation still going on 4) 
and the pound fluctuating in the | 

international financial breezes, but | 

it would be a very weak negotiating 

position, and one which Wilson and | 

his ministers rule out. Economic | 

policy was never more fundamental | 

to effective political policy, and it is] 

on the economic front that Wilson 
will ultimately be judged. 








And then be tough 


There is, however, one basic 
underlying requirement of any Wil- 
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| Father, mother and 2 children, ag 
2-22, save 42% traveling Tourist b 
tween Monday noon and Fridé 
noon. (Babes in arms,under 2, ric 
free!) Substantial savings also < 
day Saturday and until noon Su 
| day—both First Class and Touris 


He scored with the electorate in 
March because his defensive actions | 
to save the pound in his seventeen, 
months in office had been successful, | 
even though the problem as a whole | 
is far from solved. Just before the | 
campaign ended, Wilson was able to 
produce official Treasury figures to 
show that he had met his target of | 
cutting the British balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit in half during 1965. 
The January and February mace) 
figures looked even better. 
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Still, the statistics turned down 
slightly in March, and a a 


million credit from the International | a | = L- I 4 
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Scott’s daring new 
approach to 
component hi-fi 


Scott’s new Stereomaster 2400 is a solid 
state FM stereo receiver system, complete 
with two matching speakers. On the back 
you'll find provision for connecting a tape 
recorder, record player, remote speakers 
... in fact, every feature you'd expect to 
find in a fine Scott component system. 
That’s exactly what the 2400 is... hi-fi for 
people who want none of the complexity 
usually associated with hi-fi. You get all of 
the sound, all of the features ... none of 
the fuss. 

In front, just a few simple controls do 
everything you'd expect of a professional 
component system .. . and they're easy 
enough for the proverbial child to operate 
...or his parents. The sound? We'll stack 
it up against equipment at twice the price. 
The price? Simply amazing ... under $300. 


A new Scott receiver system complete 
; with matching Scott speakers 
...less than $300* 






*Changer, extra. 
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for more information, write: 
H. H. Scott, Inc., 111 Powdermill Rd. 
Maynard, Mass. 25-06 


Export: Scott International, Maynard, Mass. 
Price slightly higher West of Rockies. Price and 
specifications subject to change without notice. 
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reserves, so the country is far from | 


i 


‘out of the woods. And meanwhile, 


| 

‘all the classic elements of inflation | 
land “overheating” are present | 
the British economy: wages which 

shot up by 8 percent in 1965 and are | 

sull on the rise; overemployment; 
lagging growth rate and stagnant 
productivity; rising prices; too much 
money, too few goods. Since he took | 
office, Wilson has managed to exude | 
a genuine sense of motion and of | 
a government at work. “Labor Gets | 


| paign slogan, and whatever the 
validity of the Tory charge that it 
has been motion, not action, the 
slogan was politically effective 
against the record of the last years 
of Tory rule. | 


At the age of fifty, Harold Wilson 
is far and away the most dominant 
figure in British politics today. 
There have been mutterings that 
with a Labor majority of 98 his 
left-wingers who oppose British sup- 
port of the American position in 
Vietnam will cause trouble. But 
nobody who has watched Wilson 
operate is seriously worried about 
this theory. Since Aneurin Bevan’s 
death and Wilson’s own transforma- 
tion into a man of the “radical 
center,” the Labor left is without 
a single figure of stature. 





Will he be tough? He is certainly 
a cold and calculating political 
operator with few friends and no 
real intimates to whom he must be 
obligated. But there is also a curious 
streak of personal “softness” in 
Wilson. Possibly because he knows 
that he is cold and hard, he is pain- 
fully reluctant to be as ruthless with 
people personally as he is in his 
political decisions. His new Cabinet 
is virtually unchanged from the pre- 
election lineup, although it is per- 
fectly obvious to both Labor and 
Conservative politicians that he is 
passing up a chance to make much- 
needed replacements in key posts. 





Harold Wilson above all is con- 
cerned with his success as a Prime | 
Minister, and since that is firmly 
| tied to the strength of sterling and 
the position of Britain, nobody who 
works with him doubts his ability 
and readiness to “get on with the, 
job,” whatever that will mean. 
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UNITED STATES 
SAVINGS BONDS 





Twenty-five years ago on May 
1, 1941, the U.S. Treasury 
issued the first Series E 
Savings Bond to Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. 


That purchase, in the words 
of Lyndon Johnson, “set 
into motion the greatest 
thrift program the world has 
ever known.” 


Since 1941 Americans have 
bought more than 
$150,000,000,000 worth of 
Series E and H Savings 
Bonds. 


From these savings have 
come new homes, college 
educations, dream vacations, 
paid-up hospital bills, more 
satisfying retirements. 


Americans still own almost 
$50 billion in Savings Bonds. 
$50 billion worth of personal 
security. Security from want. 
From fear. From loss 

of independence. 


And security from loss of 
freedom in a troubled world. 


Join the greatest thrift 
program in the world. For 
your future and your 
family’s future. And your 
country’s future. 


Buy 


U.S. Savings 


Bonds 


@" The U. S. Government does 
So not pay far this advertisement. 


It is presented as a public service in cooper- 
ation with the Treasury Department and 


Tke Advertising Council. 
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If they have time to risk their necks, 
they have time to learn piano 


We're in favor of strenuous outdoor fun for children. 
It’s a necessary and valuable part of growing up. But 
if they spend too much time in aimless activity, they 
may risk their futures as well as their necks. 

Tomorrow’s world will make new demands. More 
than ever, knowledge of music will mark the educated 
person, the young man or woman prepared to move in 
circles where good conversation, books and culture 
are regarded. A knowledge of music means piano, the 
basic instrument. And piano means the Acrosonic, the 
Baldwin piano for the home. 

Famous for superior tone and response that appeal 
to a child’s instinct for beauty, the Baldwin arouses 
enthusiasm for music—as many parents have found— 
from the moment it enters the home. 

And Baldwin styling is worthy of Baldwin’s musical 
achievements. You'll see that a new Acrosonic piano 
will add a touch of gracious elegance to your home 


just as it adds enrichment to the lives of your 

Because Baldwin wishes to serve you in e 
possible, we have prepared a booklet on mus 
tion, Questions and Answers About Your Child a 
that we'll gladly send you free. Just mail the c 

Your Baldwin dealer can help you, too, He 
show you his stock of handsome styles an 
mend a qualified piano teacher. 
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| 1801 Gilbert Ave., Dept. A-6-66 
| Cincinnati, Ohio 45202 

| Please send me a free copy of your brochure, Questia 
| Answers About Your Child and Music. 
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Atlantic 


LETTERS TO AND FROM|THE EDITOR 


In defense of the GOP 
Sir: 

David Levine’s Nixon-Dirksen 
elephant cartoon (April Atlantic) 
may well be the funniest, most tragic 
of the year, but why do such a thing 
to “Mr. Republican,” Everett Dirk- 
sen, the most noble Roman of them 
all? 

Peary B. STEPHENSON 
Westfield, Vt. 


Sir: 

I was absolutely appalled at the 
cover on the April Atlantic. The 
political views of writers, cartoon- 
ists, and caricaturists are their af- 
fair; but it seems to me that good 
taste should enter into the decision 
of what should grace the cover of a 
magazine as eminent as the Atlantic. 

Mr. Nixon and Senator Dirksen 
have rendered long and distin- 
guished service to their country. 
It is unbecoming that the Atlantic 
minimize their contributions to the 
two-party system (whatever that is) 
in this way. It makes me sick at 
heart to think of the kiosks in Lon- 
don and Paris and other cities 
around the world which were filled 
with that issue of your magazine 
for all to see and for none to under- 
stand. You have helped to lessen 
the image of this country abroad a 
little more, if that is possible. 

Mary P. McNe1n. 
Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. 


Sir: 

As a longtime reader and admirer 
of the Adlantic, I must record my dis- 
appointment over the April cover. 

It is a distinct shock to find a 
picture that arouses feelings of dis- 





gust on a magazine that has always 
stood for the highest standards of 
taste. 


EvizasetH R, HARPER 
New York City 


Sir: 

As a union member for more than 
24 years (Order of Railway Con- 
ductors and Brakemen) and an ac- 
tive supporter of the worker’s right 
of free choice, I take considerable 
exception to the comment by David 
S. Broder (“The Struggle for Pow- 
er,” April Atlantic) that the right-to- 


work issue is “more than a little 
phony.” 
Does Mr. Broder consider indi- 


vidual freedom “more than a little 
phony’? The trouble with people 
like Mr. Broder is that they have a 
tendency to ignore the little man. 
Their arguments are always in terms 
of “certain labor and business exec- 
utives.” To set the record straight, 
right to work does not interfere in 
any way with legitimate union ac- 
tivity, and it does not restrict the 
right of employees to organize and 
bargain collectively with their em- 
ployers. Right to work relates to 
only one issue: compulsory unionism. 
For Mr. Broder’s edification, the 
right to work with or without join- 
ing a labor union is not a phony 
issue. It is neither “conservative” 
nor “liberal.” It is a fundamental 
human right that should be enjoyed 
by all Americans. 
S. D. CapwALLADER 
President, National Right to Work Committee 
Washington, D. C. 


Sir: 
I think David S. Broder is con- 


Repartee 


fused. In his article he calls certai 
members of the Republican Part 
the Responsibles. 

They are the very ones who di 
not support the duly-nominated can 
didate of the party in the last presi 
dential election. I would designat 
them the Irresponsibles. 

Marjorie R. FLAHERT 
Riverside, Cali, 


Assessing Mr. Brooke 
SIR: 

Edward Brooke’s article, “Where 
Stand” (March Atlantic), sounder 
very good until I found that it wa 
just the same old Republican son 
and dance. 

The party has not initiated an 
welfare projects since the days c 
Theodore Roosevelt; but after th 
Democrats have begun a projec 
that seems to be doing some good 
the Republicans are right ther 
with their criticisms, saying hov 
much better they could do it if the 
were in power. 

Mrs. L. L. Letproc: 
Olin, Tow 


Sir: 

I read Edward Brooke’s articl 
with interest. Mr. Brooke is, in m 
opinion, one of the few young, com 
petent men in today’s Republica: 
Party, a party sorely lacking in thes 
qualities. 

For too many years the Republi 
can Party has been too willing 1 
criticize without offering plausibl« 
responsible alternatives — a prac 
tice which largely renders the crit: 
cism impotent. Brooke, howeve) 
lucidly outlines a portion of th 
problems facing us at home, an 











Rural 
Electric 

People 
Keep Their 


Keeping step with progress is a habit with 
rural electric people. 

Thirty years ago, 90 per cent of the people 
living in rural America were without electric 
power. With their eyes on the future, these 
rural people formed rural electric cooperatives 
and consumer-owned power districts to serve 
themselves with electricity—since no one else 
wanted to do the job. 

Through the vision and persistence of 
these rural people, with the continuing help of 
Rural Electrification Administration loans, 
rural America is now 98 per cent electrified. 

And today, these same social pioneers, 
along with their sons and daughters, have their 
eyes on tomorrow. 
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They are serving remote missile bases and 
radar tracking stations, they are building atomic 
power generating plants, they are combining 
their resources and their needs to construct the 
huge fossil-fueled generating plants necessary 
to meet the ever-increasing demands for electric 
energy in their service areas. 

These activities reflect the spirit of coop- 
eration and vision which has always been the 
trademark of the rural electrification program 
—and which has contributed so greatly to the 
total progress of this nation. 

Yes, rural electric people today have 
their eyes on the future. As a matter of fact, 
they haven’t lost sight of it for the past 
three decades, 


AMERICA’S Consumer-Owned RURAL ELECTRIC SYSTEMS 


For more information write National Rural Electric Cooperative Association, 2000 Florida Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20009 
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GESTETNER 


The Advanced Stencil Duplicating Process 











M REPRODUCES line art, halftones, 
typeset matter or paste-up layouts with 
mimeo simplicity and at mimeo cost. 


© GESTETNER, with its printer's style paste ink, 
dual cylinders and automatic controls, is office- 
girl operated. It gives you the matchless advan- 
tages of a complete in-plant printing department 
— af mimeo cost! Economical and swift, whether 
used for simple copying purposes or quantity runs. 
Electronic stencils (Gestefox) permit reproduction 
of halftones, type, clippings, paste-up layouts and 
similar subjects that may now go to costly out- 
side services. If you can afford the old style 
mimeo you can afford a GESTETNER. 


Send for portfolio of facts. 









It will explain the 
GESTETNER process 
and show actual 
Specimens. 
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|then suggests means of alleviating 


them. 


Rosert L. PAYNE 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Sir: 

Mr. Brooke states that we “have 
an opportunity to protect individ- 
ualism by encouraging individual 
effort on the part of tens of millions 
of Americans.” We do indeed, but 
there is little incentive to work when 
welfare payments often exceed the 
amount that can be earned by an 
unskilled person. 

Let’s provide training schools and 
require all able welfare recipients to 
attend — allowing them, of course, 
the option of existing public school 
facilities. Reciprocal child-care ar- 
rangements could be made for the 
benefit of mothers. Inexpensive day 
nurseries are sorely needed, and 
| these could be combined with Proj- 
ect Head Start. A working mother 
who had completed her training 
could certainly afford a fee, and 
perhaps the $1000 per child now 
being spent by the taxpayers would 
diminish. 

The training centers should be 
administered by local educational 
authorities aware of local business 
requirements. The cost would cer- 
tainly be less than the $9000 a year 
currently spent on a Job Corps 
trainee. 

Increased handouts will not pro- 
vide incentive, nor will a high mini- 
mum wage, unless the laborer is 
skilled enough to be worthy of his 
hire. Taxpayers’ resentment would 
decrease if welfare recipients were 
making an honest effort to remove 
themselves from the public rolls. 


Constance Dow 
Bellevue, Wash. 
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“I, personally .. 2° 
Sir: 

It is significant, and rather sur- 
| prising, that in his article, “What 
| Makes Opera Run” (March Atlan- 
| 
1 
H 





tic), Erich Leinsdorf, for many years 
conductor of the Metropolitan Op- 
era, calls the opera a “hybrid theat- 
rical form,” much of which is “tinsel 
| and circus.” 


If opera is a hybrid form of ; 
may- we not ask whether it is rez 
a legitimate form? If a person w 
literary, dramatic, and musical ; 
preciation saw an opera for the f 
time, knowing nothing about 
what could he call it? There is 1 
much of literary value. It is noi 
drama, because the singers canı 
interrupt their music with anythi 
that we know as acting. The vill: 
whispers his plots for the back se. 
of the family circle. There is soi 
beautiful music, which is the or 
good reason for the performan 
Why not call it a concert and prese 
it as such? 

Wirsur L. Caswi 
Patterson, Ca 


Sr: 

I have just completed readi 
“New Yorkers Without a Voice” 
Arthur R. Simon (April Atlantic). 
feel that he has missed the re 
villain in his story. 

The reason the poor cannot o 
tain adequate housing in New Yo 
City is the high cost of constructio 
building, and maintenance. Ne 
York City is dominated by ve 
powerful building-trades unions, a1 
the cost of alterations, repairs, ai 
other work required to make mai 
of these so-called slum buildin 
habitable is phenomenal — beyor 
the reach of most of the landlords 
that community, who, contrary 
Mr. Simon's opinion, do not ma 
large and exorbitant profits on the 
buildings and, in many cases, wou 
be only too happy to dispose of tho 
buildings if they could just get 
refund of the money they have p 
into them. 

I represent landlords in that cor 
munity, and I have found that | 
percent of them are decent me 
who want to do the right thing, bn 
they cannot strike a balance betwee 
the high costs imposed on them ł 
the labor unions and the low ren 
imposed on them by New Yo: 
City’s rent-control law. 

The article fails to point to tl 
new and imaginative solutions 
these problems that have been i 
augurated by Mayor Lindsay, pla 
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This is the Via Dolorosa, the Way of 
the Cross. It twists through picturesque 
cobblestone streets, between ancient 
walls. But the walls and the streets seem 
to disappear, and you are swept with the 
single thought: He walked here too. 

It is impossible to follow His path 
without awe and reverence—and a sense 
of the meaning of His journey. 

Virtually all of religious history is 
capsuled in historic Jordan, the Holy 
Land, a country no bigger than Indiana. 
At the end of the Via Dolorosa is the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre. Outside 


Walk where Jesus walked in Old Jerusalem 


the old walls of Jerusalem is the Garden 
of Gethsemane, whose venerable olive 
trees may have been growing in His day. 
The Mount of Olives is etched on the 
horizon. Bethlehem is twenty minutes 
away. To the east lies the Dead Sea, 
where the earliest Biblical manuscripts 
were found. Just forty-five minutes from 
Jordan’s capital, Amman, lie ancient 
Jerash and the hills of Gilead where 
Jacob wrestled with the angel. 

At the same time, modern Jordan is a 
happy land of proud, hospitable people 
who like Americans, and whose “second 





language” is English. There are firs 
hotels, interesting restaurants, an 
prices. Jordan will both thrill an 
for you in comfort. 

Plan your trip of a lifetime now 
toric Jordan, the Holy Land. Rem 
it’s only a few hours by air fro 
capitals of Europe, or by ship 
Eastern Mediterranean. 


For free Jordan folders, complete with 
tions, maps, and suggested tours, write 
Travel Information, Box A-66, 530 Fifth 
N.Y. 36, N.Y., Tel: PL 5-3431 (Code 212) 
your travel agent. 


HISTORIC JORDAN THE HOLY LAND 


for instant rehabilitation whereby an 


apartment is refurbished within a 
period of seventy-two hours by 
the use of prefabricated materials 
dropped through openings cut in 
the roof of the building. 

The article also mentions that 
many tenants could not afford mid- 
dle-income rents. This, of course, 
should not doom to slum existence 
those who are able to pay such rents. 
The sensible solution is the one em- 
bodied in President Johnson’s hous- 
ing bill, subsidizing those who can- 
not meet middle-income standards. 


Puitie I. BEANE 
New York City 


Sir: 

The article “New Yorkers With- 
out a Voice” stirs me to write in 
support of Mr. Simon’s views. His 
analysis of an urban renewal project 
in New York City so coincides with 
my perception of urban renewal on 
the West Coast that I believe it is 
time for a radical rethinking of the 
marriage between the federal gov- 
ernment and local government in 
the area of housing. 

Several years ago I was a housing 
intern with the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency in San Francisco. 
I was attached to urban renewal 
and sent through a training program 
in the various divisions such as real 
estate, relocation, and planning. As 
I began to gain an understanding of 
the operation of the program, I 
became appalled at the twisting of 
the original intent of the legislation 
to provide better housing in Amer- 
ican cities. As it turned out, the 
feeling was mutual, and my connec- 
tion with the agency was soon ter- 
minated. 

I write this letter with the feeling 
of helplessness which I think is 
shared with Mr. Simon — helpless- 
ness in the face of a governmental 
organization which was created to 
serve the interests of those living in 
poor housing and which has, in- 
stead, operated to dig the hole in 
which they live even deeper. 

ALICE WESTBROOK 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Sir: 
I don’t think that Conor Cruise 
O’Brien (‘“‘Africa’s Answer to 


Schweitzer,” March Atlantic) had 
any evidence to support his claim 
that Schweitzer was a paternalist. 

“The ramshackle little hospital 
at Lambaréné ” may well have been 


a barrier to medical progress, but 


what is Mr. O’Brien’s concept of 
medical progress? The European- 
American hospital symbolizes in 
many ways the technological, indus- 
trial society in which we live. In a 
word, the hospital is inhospitable. 
It is cold, rational, and efficient. 
The sick person is not so much a 
human being as a malfunctioning 
organism. 

The African tradition (invoked in 
such vague terms by Mr. O’Brien) 
has never idolized rationality and 
efficiency in their European forms. 
Rather, the emphasis is on factors 
(such as kinship) which many West- 
ern liberals and left-wingers, and 
many African intellectuals, consider 
simple and naive. Whereas Schweit- 
zer attempted to reconcile the tech- 
nological gifts of the West with the 
traditions of Africa, African intel- 
lectuals are often ashamed of the 
African tradition. The “culture” 
they speak of too often consists of 
things and objects that can be pre- 
served independently of the tradi- 
tions in which they grew. The Afri- 
can intellectual only wants to make 
the African into a European. 

Schweitzer understood that rapid 
industrialization would exact a 
heavy price in terms of sensuous 
perception and imaginative experi- 
ence, both of which are more pro- 
nounced in the African tradition 
than they are in the European. The 
African is not European — Schweit- 
zer saw that. It could also be argued 
that he thought the existence of a 
neocolonial relationship between 
Africa and Europe would ensure a 
particularly brutal way of industrial- 
izing. Where he wanted time to aid 
the transition, there is now too little 
time. Where he wanted to preserve 
what he thought valuable within 
the African tradition, the African 
intellectual often speaks and acts as 
though that tradition, minus a few 
pots and jars, were a liability. 

Rapid industrialization can only 
be accomplished at great cost to 
human values. Perhaps this cost 
will have to be paid. Industrializa- 
tion also demands a high price in 
terms of imagination and sensitivity. 
This too may have to be paid. But 
to dub a man a paternalist in liberal 
circles is rather the same as dubbing 
a man Communist in conservative 
circles: a lot of people then assume 
that there is no need to understand 
the “bad boy.” Categorization be- 
comes a substitute for thought. 
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Schweitzer. may well be unpoy 
in some. African circles, but this 
not prove him wrong. The exce! 
well-equipped modern hospitals 
gest the complete victory of 
European way. Nothing, it w 


seem, is to be learned from 
African tradition. 
Err O 
Durham, 


Sir: 

O. L. Brannaman’s appreher 
(February Atlantic Repartee) 
the food America is sending to I 
is being used to feed its idle cz 
monkeys, and so forth is totally 
founded. 

Cattle here are fed with 
grass, hay, cotton seeds, bran, 
oil cakes. No food grains 
America sends for human consu 
tion are diverted for cattle food. 

PacktamMony W. NE 
Scott Christian C 
Madras, 


Sim: 

With reference to the Repor 
Cambodia (July, 1965, Atlantic), 
mit me to note that your journz 
whom we know very well ind 
has been expelled from our cou 
for having broken our laws. T 
we cannot in the least be surpi 
at his wanting to take his reve 
on us. 

By permitting such individua 
ill repute to use your magazine 
their slander, you give us fur 
proof of the degree of abasemer. 
which some of the American ni 
papers are subject. Obviously, 
jectivity and truth in writing ap] 
to be the least of your preocct 
tions. Once more, I realize, 
means which enables you to | 
vince your readers that an A 
country which refuses Ameri 
colonialism is to be scorned is g 

Let me also tell you, a maga 
such as the Atlantic bears a he 
responsibility for the fact of 
United States becoming, throug 
the world, a symbol of oppress 
racism, and injustice. 

His Roya Hrer 
Prince NORODOM Sinan 
UPAYUVARE 

Phnompenh, Cam. 


The ATLANTIC’S correspondent | 
in Cambodia for many years, was 
expelled but left of his own acc 
We have complete confidence in 


aceuracy of his report. 
— THE EDM 


CAMERA 


AUTOMATIC i190 


How to explain to your wife why you went and 
bought the most expensive automatic Polaroid __ 





Color Pack Camera there is, when you could have 
gotten one that makes pictures just as good and 


just as fast for less than half the price, big shot. 


Start by telling her about the tran- 
sistorized shutter that lets you shoot 
black and white pictures without flash 
ina dimly lit room and get perfect time 
exposures automatically. (You could go 
into the kids’ room at night, for in- 
stance, and get pictures of them asleep, 
with only the night-light on. ) 

Tell her you'll be able to take beauti- 


ful close-ups, too, maybe even win a 
prize or something, because you can 
use the close-up and portrait attach- 
ments with this camera. 

Tell her sure, the economy model 
will give you color prints in 60 seconds. 
But this camera has a triplet lens. 
Two exposure ranges for color, two 
for black and white. A superimposed- 


image, coupled rangefind 
should get her. Especially if 
very fast. 

Tell her its like mink vs. 
Let her stroke the beautiful 
chrome, the supple leather s 

If she still hasn't soften 
taking pictures. 

That should do it. 
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The Worldwide Travel/Entertainment Card 


You can charge at more restaurants 
with your American Express Card 
than with any other credit card. Over 
13,500 places worldwide. Every- 
thing from beef stuffed in the Argen- 
tine way to a superb turbot. 


You can charge on more airlines flying 
to more places with your American 
Express Card than any other credit 
card. 

You can charge at more hotels and 
motels, more camel caravans, more 
tours, cruises, more uninhabited is- 
lands, rent-a-cars, specialty shops. 


In fact. you can charge at more th 
140,000 places with your Americ: 
Express Card. A figure no other crer 
card comes close to matching. 

How can such a little card carry 
much weight in so many places? 

It comes from the biggest and be: 
known travel company in the worl 
American Express. Everywhere yi 
go, its worldwide reputation preced 
you. Your credit is unquestioned. 

Write for an application: Americ 
Express, Dept. A-6, Box 2052, Nc 
York, N.Y. 10008. 
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` strikes of transit workers, printers, sleelworkers, and longshorémen. A. H. Raskin, for 





MAKING STRIKES OBSOLETE 


BY A. H. RASKIN 


Adimndison may soon- make strikes “obsolete, bul in the meantime; our sociely must de- 


velop safeguards, against the crippling. ‘consequences of ‘labor walkouts, ‘such as the recent 


several years labor editor of thé New York TIMES, examines: the breakdown of traditional 


labor-management mediation: Hechniques and suggests somme, creative allernatives.. 





Dinara all are. gone — the pioneers’ Who *: * tan, erat i nique blea aft přägiħatist, theoretician, - 
gave fresh direction to the American labor move- . and "Talmudi scholar, whose legacy was an en- 
ment in the first feverish thrust of the'New Deal. In during mechanism for labor political action and a 
thé marble palaces they erected as monuments to ~ niche in history as the focus of FDR’s admonition to. 
labor’s, newfound eminence sits a.new breed of “clear it with Sidney.” 

union civil servants. It is a corps of organization Now the twilight is eee on the ‘ ‘young- 
men, bland, faithful, uninspired, drifting into an sterg” in the second generation of New Deal union- 
era of limitless technological change with compass builders, the men who ted ‘the picket crusades and 


` points set in the Great Depression. In asociety cón- the sit-down strikes in auto and rubber and textiles . 


fident of everything except what reason it has for when the slogan was “President Roosevelt wants > 
being, no element is more serene, more „complacent, ` you to join the union”? and millions rallied to the. 
more Satisfied of the eternal rectitude of its ancestral ‘union cause. Only Walter P. Reuther, Joseph Cur- 


policies and practices. ` can, and Harry Bridges are left. Michael J. Quill, 
' The retirement of David Dubinsky, as eer er © whose ideal’ soapbox was’ the television screens, 
of thé International Ladies Garment Workers Un- played his last scene in the flamboyance of a transit 


ion has removed from active leadership the last strike that paralyzed New ‘York. James .B. Carey, 
survivor of the insurréctionary ‘band that met in the labor's perpetual schoolboy, engaging, energetic, > 
President Hotel in November, 1935, to create the and impossiblé, sputtered out in the humiliation ol 


original Committee, for Industrial Organization. . an election scandal. 

John L. Lewis, still majestic at eighty-six, watches They were a varied lot, these deaiiblagers and 
lesser men struggle with the problems of degenera- most of them’ stayed too long. They were: ‘often 
tion that enshroud the wraith of his once indomita: — vain, and even the most tractable among them was’ 


' ble-United Mine- Workers. Fourteen years dead is capable of incredible ruthlessness. But they had 


Philip Murray, the gentle Lewis: lieutenant, who drive and a sense of purpose — so much so that 
conquered the fortresses of the open shop in steel, they tended to identify the union with themselves. 


- then moved into the top spot in the CIO after his They were convinced.that rio one could do their job’ 


old chief had forfeited it in a vengeful. bet against a ~- -as well as they. And that is the tragedy of today’s 
Roosevelt third term. Gone, too, is Sidney Hill- _ labor. movement. Most of the pioneers. fought as 
Copyright © 1966, by, The Atlantic. Monthly Compa iy. Boston, nM a: oy 021 16, at rights reserved. 
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assiduously to stifle new leadership as they ever had 


against the bosses and their goons in the days when 
unions were on the march. 

The accent has always been on one-party rule, 
with sycophants and yes-men more welcome than 
those with independent ideas, especially ideas that 
challenged the leadership. While corporations were 
combing the universities for bright young men and 
spending millions of dollars to foster originality in 
executive training programs, unions were content- 
ing themselves with sporadic weekend institutes for 
business agents and shop stewards. 

The scope of union activities keeps broadening. 
The head of a giant union must have some measure 
of charisma, but he needs even more an infinite 
range of specialized skills in personnel administra- 
tion, the management of vast pension and welfare 
funds, industrial engineering, foreign trade, politics, 
community relations, law, and corporate struc- 
ture. To all these have now been added the com- 
plexities presented by automation and the adjust- 
ments it entails for unions and workers. Yet the 
predominant union view remains that the most de- 
pendable leadership comes from the shop, with no 
need for formalized training. Reuther’s United 
Automobile Workers stands almost alone in main- 
taining what amounts to a college for “graduate 
instruction” in unionism for all its organizers and - 
secondary leaders. Its purpose is to stimulate them 
to bolder thinking about the total role of unions 
in industry and nation. 

In general, however, labor seems thoroughly con- 
tent with its old patterns; far from looking for fresh 
ideas, it abhors them. David J. McDonald lost his 
post as president of the million-member United 
Steelworkers of America last year chiefly because he 
had the temerity to update the creaky rituals of 
collective bargaining in steel. His fate will make 
other union presidents even more timorous about 
ever abandoning frozen practices. 

McDonald took his cue from Arthur J. Goldberg, 
who served as the steel union’s general counsel be- 
fore his hop, skip, and jump into the Cabinet, the 
Supreme Court, and the United Nations. The 116- 
day steel strike of 1959, the sixth industry-wide shut- 
down since World War II, persuaded Goldberg 
that the old bargaining system had outlived its use- 
fulness. He became the architect of a new approach 
based on year-round discussion of automation and 
other joint problems in an atmosphere free of strike 
deadlines. McDonald and the steel companies gave 
somewhat hesitant acquiescence, and a Human 
Relations Committee made up of four top repre- 
sentatives of the industry and the union was born. 

It worked so well that most analysts began point- 
ing to steel as a model of civilized industrial rela- 
tions — an industry in which the tactics of siege and 
squeeze had been set aside in favor of no-crisis bar- 
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gaining that protected the community as we: 
the parties. But the virtues of voluntary disar 
ment also proved its Achilles’ heel. The commi 
worked in secrecy to allow its members freedor 
exchange views without making eternal pu 
obeisance to institutional shibboleths. 


THE RUGGED OUSTS THE URBANE 


The new technique produced agreements s 
stantially more moderate than the rank and file | 
grown accustomed to in the years when every w 
increase provided the springboard for an e 
bigger price increase. A side effect was to releg 
to a role of total ineffectuality the 165-mem 
Wage Policy Committee, which theoretically rey 
sented the membership in all contract talks with 
steel companies. The reality of this change was 
great since the steel union had taken over from 
foster parent, the United Mine Workers, a trz 
tion of centralized leadership so complete that 
Wage Policy Committee was never anything bu 
rubber stamp. 

Nevertheless, the failure to go through the I 
buki routine of stylized consultation, coupled w 
the conspiratorial flavor of the top-level discussi: 
and the relatively modest settlements, made 
Human Relations Committee a sitting duck in 
union’s quadrennial elections a year ago. A grc 
of anti-McDonald district directors engineerec 
palace revolution designed to “give the union b: 
to the membership.” They made the new bargz 
ing setup and the increased authority it vested 
the union’s technical staff their prime target, ¿ 
the members responded by throwing out McDon 
and installing in his place the union’s secreté 
treasurer, I. W. Abel, a homespun man of the p 
ple, as rugged as his predecessor was urbane. 

The new union administration promptly al 
ished the Human Relations Committee, althoug 
subsidiary network of joint committees will be k 
going to study such problems as apprenticeship, 
classification, and medical care on a continu 
basis. The first effect of the return to collect 
bludgeoning as a means of negotiating indusi 
wide wage agreements was that last year’s contr 
talks wound up in the White House, the usual ¢ 
of the road in precommittee days. 

The degree to which the insurgent slate built 
victorious campaign on the argument that the te 
nicians had too much power sent a shudder throt 
the professional staff of every major union ir 
period when there already was an insistent drif 
intellectuals out of union posts. There is, of cow 
nothing new about the general disenchantment 
intellectuals with a movement they once regarc 
as champion of the downtrodden and battler for 


dividual liberty. But labor has retained inside 


own house a dwindling company of brilliant staff 
people who continue to hope it will fulfill its pro- 
claimed role as “the conscience of America.” 

Each year sees a few of the brightest stars in this 
collection disappear. They go into government, 
foundations, university faculties, and in an ex- 
tremely limited number of cases, into industry. 
With them goes a little more of the chance that 
labor ever will pull out of its downhill slide and be- 
gin evolving imaginative new answers for its kalei- 
doscopic problems. The chief loss since the- steel 
union election has been the decision of the most 
creative of all its technicians, Marvin J. Miller, to 
leave the union. He will take over a newly estab- 
lished post as executive director of the Major 
League Baseball Players Association, and his salary 
of $50,000 a year will be more than triple the 
$16,000 he got from the union. Few believe that 
the man who did most on the union side to assure 
the effectiveness of the Human Relations Gommittee 
could have been tempted away if he had felt the 
union’s door was still open to experimentation and 
social inventiveness. In fairness to Abel, he did 
nothing to push Miller out; the question is whether 
anything could have made him stay after the know- 
nothing tone of the union campaign. 


STANDSTILL IN NEW YORK 


From the standpoint of the total community, how- 
ever, the essential question is not who leads unions 
or whether unions can end their organizational 
torpor, but whether collective bargaining is an ade- 
quate instrument for protecting the public interest, 
not just the interests of labor and management. 

The constant turmoil in railroads, shipping, 
newspapers, and other key industries, where stop- 
pages often inflict greater punishment on the public 
than on the warring parties, provides one disturbing 
answer. But perhaps the most worrisome answer of 
all emerges from an evaluation of the strike that 
halted New York’s subways and buses for the first 
twelve days of this year. It has particular signifi- 
cance, both because of its cruel consequences for 
millions of people in the largest of American cities 
and because of the menacing implications it holds 
for all cities now that the organization of teachers 
and other municipal employees ranks almost alone 
as an area of intense union concentration. 

New York City, with its traditionally close ties 
between labor and politics, was probably the ear- 
liest and most fervent enunciator of the doctrine 
that the road to greater efficiency and harmony in 
the civil service lay in unionization and the estab- 
lishment of comprehensive machinery for settling 
disputes without recourse to illegal strikes. No- 
where did these precepts find fuller implementation 
than in the municipally owned transit system. 
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MAKING STRIKES OBSOLE] 


The Transport Workers Union, under the rollic! 
ing leadership of Mike Quill, could be counted c 
to provide funds, votes, and campaign TV spots f 
the Democratic mayoralty candidates. And tl 
Transit Authority, with the mayor’s blessing, coul 
be counted on to give the union a degree of securi! 
beyond any that existed in private industry, ] 
1957, when skilled craftsmen were rebelling again 
the leveling effect of across-the-board wage i 
creases, the Authority came to Quills rescue t 
ordering a winner-take-all election. 

The motormen quit work in protest, and tt 
TWU called on the city to use every resource of la 
and municipal power to smash their strike and brea 
their splinter organization. Spies were planted i 
the motormen’s meetings; their headquarters we) 
“bugged”; the end result was a solidification of tk 
TWU as exclusive bargaining agent. Yet with a 
the city’s help in wiping out organized oppositio1 
only 10,000 of the 30,000 transit employees ca 
their votes for the Quill union. 

Thus awarded monopoly rights, the TWU pri 
ceeded to institutionalize a bargaining charade thi 
came to be known as “the script.” Every two yea 
Quill would come.in with stratospheric demand 
which he would refuse to cut significantly until tł 
strike deadline was a few hours away. Usual! 
Mayor Robert F. Wagner would designate a panel: 
distinguished mediators to assist in assuring peaci 
just as regularly they were relegated to the role « 
stage furniture. 

In the last act Quill would let the mayor know h 
rock-bottom price, the lump sum he considere 
necessary to “‘sell” the contract to his rank and fil 
Getting his figure from the mayor was the easy par 
Then the real negotiations would start — betwee 
the union head and the spokesmen for the varior 
segments within the TWU membership. The cil 
was happy enough with the arrangement; the setth 
ment each time was only a little more costly tha 
the mayor or the Transit Authority had anticipatec 
and in between contracts, the union was cooperi 
tive in squeezing out unneeded jobs. 

The end of the line came with the election ı 
John V. Lindsay to succeed Wagner as mayor. H 
term was to begin on New Year’s Day, five hou 
before the Quill contract ran out. Lindsay aske 
for a thirty-day extension of the old contract so thi 
he could assume responsibility for negotiating tł 
new one after he took office. The union informe 
him that its tradition of “no contract, no work 
forbade such a move, even though it had ju 
authorized a month-long extension for its membe 
on New York’s private bus lines so that their strik 
date would coincide with the city-wide shutdow 

Lindsay proposed arbitration or fact-finding asa 
alternative to a strike; again the union’s answe 
was no. More puzzling, the mayor encountere 
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‘intense resistance from his own three-man media- 
tion board to all suggestions that it make settlement 
recommendations without the TWU’s explicit ad- 
vance consent. Professor Nathan P. Feinsinger of 
the University of Wisconsin Law School threatened 
repeatedly to pack his bags if the mayor insisted on 
making him a fact-finder. Equally stout objections 
were registered by his colleagues — Sylvester Gar- 
rett, permanent arbitrator for United States Steel, 
and Theodore W. Kheel, impartial chairman of the 
transit system, whose involvement in the panel was 
so important to Quill that it almost became a strike 
issue all by itself. 

Unquestionably, the absence of any estimate by 
neutral experts of what a fair settlement should con- 
tain was significant in bringing about the strike, in 
prolonging it, and in forcing up the cost to the city 
of the eventual settlement. When the TWU cut off 
the transportation lifeline, it still had on the negoti- 
ating table as its only formal position a demand for 
a package pay increase twenty times as large as the 
largest it had ever got'before. This ludicrous de- 
mand would have provided an average increase of 
$7800 a year for each subway worker, more than 
doubling his annual earnings. Recommendations 
by the Lindsay mediation team would have pro- 
vided the community with the kind of yardstick that 
was needed to convert hand-wringing and aimless 
expressions of outrage into a push for ending the tie- 
up on clear-cut and equitable terms. At last, with 

- municipal suffering acute after a week and a half 

without subways, Lindsay overrode the reluctance 

of both union and mediators and demanded that 
his ‘board make proposals for settling all the issues 

still unresolved. The trains were running again a 
`- few hours after it submitted its suggestions. 


DODGING THE LAW 


The legal aspects of the controversy were a horror 
story that began unfolding almost a year before the 
strike and kept spinning for weeks after the return 
to work. The Condon-Wadlin Act, which New 
York adopted in 1947 to abolish strikes by public 
employees, prescribes penalties so drastic that few 
administrators dare enforce them, even though the 
law allows no‘discretion. It makes strikers subject 
to mandatory dismissal, with a three-year ban on 
pay increases if they are rehired afterward. 

An experimental modification of the law to make 
it less draconian was passed in 1963; when that ex- 
pired last year, Governor Nelson A. Rockefeller and 
the Democratic-controlled legislature fell out over 


what to put in its place. The governor vetoed a bill- 


that would have made fact-finding recommenda- 
tions a regular part of the settlement procedure. 
The windup was that ‘even the experimental modi- 
fication went down the drain, and the unrealisti- 
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cally harsh penalties of the original law were pu 
back in force. Lindsay thus came to office with z 
state antistrike law that was all punishment and nc 
peace. Quill, bereft of all his old City Hall cronies 
found himself enmeshed in internal union problem: 
that could only be solved by getting a much biggei 
chunk of municipal money than ever before. 

The ideal out was arbitration or fact-finding, bu 
Quill had no appetite for either. He was convincec 
that even the most sympathetic tribunal would give 
him less than he could extort through a strike. And 
he knew that Lindsay, heir to a half-billion-dollar 
city budget deficit, was in no mood to outbid Wag- 
ner at his most generous. That made a strike the 
only answer, law or no law. l 

Then came the oddest wrinkle of all. Quill de 
cided an aura of martyrdom would help fatten the 
purse. He began tearing up court injunctions anc 
subpoenas like confetti whenever he got withir 
range of a TV camera, which was practically all the 
time. He told his friends at the Transit Authority 
that they had to put him in jail if they wanted the 
strike to end. When the AFL-CIO Central Labor 
Council organized a campaign to get Quill and his 
fellow strike leaders released from jail, the council 
heads were bluntly advised to “stop meddling.” 

It was all very sad, and the saddest par: was that 
it worked very much the way the union hoped it 
would. The TWU did not get everything it wanted. 
It fell just enough short to keep from making a 
mockery of the mayor’s vow never to “capitulate 
before the lawless demands of a single power 
group.” But it got enough to encourage other civil 
service unions in New York and elsewhere to believe 
that muscle is the way to get swollen settlement: 
from the community. i 

That disruptive precept received further encour- 
agement when Governor Rockefeller and the legis- 
lature granted the transit strikers retroactive absolu- 
tion for their violation of the Condon-Wadlin Act. 
This bizarre maneuver was designed to guard 
against thé probability of another subway shutdowr 
after a State Supreme Court justice had ruled that 
the 15 percent wage increase the settlement calle 
for over the next two years could not be put intc 
pay envelopes because of the law.. To top it all, a 
contempt action under which the union was tc 
have been fined $322,000 for each of the strike’s 
twelve days was canceled as part of a genera. 
amnesty accompanying tlie back-to-work decision 


MORE STRIKES AHEAD 


In the general economy the advent of a perioc 
of gathering labor shortages after seven years o; 
manpower surplus is likely-to cause an upsurge 
of strikes. So is labor’s coolness toward enforcemen: 
of the White House wage-price guideposts. To the 


extent that employers try to hold wages inside the 
3.2 percent productivity fence, unions may call 
strikes for more, or find their members taking wild- 
cat action on their own. 

Troublesome as such strikes will prove in the 
months immediately ahead, the more fundamental 
long-range problem lies in the type of walkout that 
bedeviled General Motors and Ford when they 
negotiated their last national agreements two years 
ago. Thousands of local plant issues overwhelmed 
the bargainers and eclipsed in membership interest 
the impressive gains the UAW made on wages, 
pensions, and other major items. These local issues, 
ranging from rules governing smoking to holes in 
the paving on the employee parking lot, represent 
a back-to-the-womb development in mass unionism. 
They reflect the irritations and frustrations that 
caused workers to turn to unions in the thirties, 
and they stem from the worker’s sense of oblitera- 
tion in a society of union and corporate bigness. 

The range of strike problems and the differing 
solutions that will be necessary to cope with them 
indicate the desirability of more priority for the 
search for answers. President Johnson gave assur- 
ance in his State of the Union message that he 
would recommend new measures to deal with 
emergency strikes. Governor Rockefeller and Mayor 
Lindsay are at work on plans for more dependable 
safeguards against civil service walkouts. Walter 
Reuther has put forward some ideas of his own for 
guaranteeing equity to public employees without 
muscle-flexing. But from most of labor’s new lead- 
ers, just as was, traditionally, the answer from the 
old, comes the response: “Leave it all to collective 
bargaining. The less government does, the better.” 
That response is not good enough — for unions, 
employers, or the country. 

The first need is for less ritual and more inven- 
tiveness in the bargaining process itself. The idea 
of crisis-free negotiations on a continuing basis is 
not ripe for discard simply because of the abortive 
end of its initial application in steel. The impor- 
tant task is to piece out the elements of strength and 
weakness in the experience of the steel industry’s 
Human Relations Committee so that future invoca- 
tions of the same technique will not be vulnerable 
to demagogic attack. 


THE KAISER PROFIT-SHARING PLAN 


The best proof that this is no impossible under- 
taking exists in the record of a parallel experiment 
in the same industry, the long-range sharing com- 
mittee that operates at the Kaiser Stee] Corporation 
plant in Fontana, California. The committee also 
grew out of the long and costly 1959 strike, but it 
differed in two important respects from the Human 
Relations Committee. Instead of confining its 
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membership to top leaders of the steel industr 
and the union, the Kaiser committee added. to thes 
three distinguished neutrals — Professor George W 
Taylor of the Wharton School of Finance at th 
University of Pennsylvania, Professor John T 
Dunlop of Harvard, and David L. Cole, forme 
director of the Federal Mediation and Conciliatio 
Service. 

The second significant difference was that th 
Kaiser panel addressed itself to the developmen 
of a pioneering plan for giving the union members 
tangible cash stake in greater industrial efficiency 
The starting point was a guarantee that no worke 
would lose his job because of automation, but thi 
was supplemented by an assurance that one third c 
all the savings resulting from increased productivit 
would be divided among the work force. 

The plan, now in its fourth year, has had som 
rough spots, especially in periods when the cas. 
bonuses have run low. But both the company ani 
the union have demonstrated ingenuity in adaptin, 
the ground rules to changed conditions, and th 
three public members have served as an invaluab] 
catalyst. Still another help has been a continuin, 
educational drive to let the rank and file knov 
everything there is to know about the plan. Mos 
observers feel that this foundation of membershij 
knowledge and support was even more influentia 
than the financial dividends in protecting th 
Kaiser plan against the kind of assault that wrecker 
the Human Relations Committee. Its popularit 
was demonstrated when 1000 Kaiser fabricatin: 
employees clamored for a similar plan — and go 
it— at a time when the cash return under th 
original program in basic steel was disappointin, 
workers by dropping to its lowest level. It has since: 
turned upward again. 


YEAR-ROUND TALKS 


In its monumental report, “Technology and th: 
American Economy,” last February, Presiden 
Johnson’s tripartite automation commission caller 
for wider use of the year-round discussion tech 
nique to take the countdown element out of collec 
tive bargaining. ‘Basic issues such as adjustment t 
technological change cannot be resolved by a smal 
team of negotiators working themselves into a stat: 
of physical and mental exhaustion for a few month 
every two or three years,” the commission warned 
“These issues must be dealt with patiently, carefull 
and, above all, continuously until satisfactorn 
solutions emerge.” 

The substance of bargaining also needs review it 
most industries so that every negotiation does no 
degenerate into another sterile “battle for the buck’ 
without concern for the larger interests of eithe: 
workers or society. 
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Among the most depressing indications of the 
inertia now general on both sides of the bargaining 
table is the survival of hourly wages as the basic 
measure of income for blue-collar workers. Ob- 
viously, mechanics have the same need for the 
dignity and stability of a weekly salary as white- 
collar employees, engineers, and technicians. A 
broad variety of income stabilizers has been 
introduced over the years to- mitigate this form of 
discrimination. 

Yet the only large-scale factory enterprise that 
pays its workers a regular weekly wage is IBM, 
which has no unions at all. If organized labor is 
to move ahead again, it will have to reorient its 
bargaining priorities to get away from the roller- 
coaster effect of the hourly wage. The progress 
the New Economists in Washington have made 
toward ironing out the worst bumps of the business 
cycle provides strong evidence that many industries 
could put all their workers on salary without major 
financial hazard. As technological innovation 
erases the line between mechanic and technician, 
the use of collar color to determine the pay system 
becomes as senseless as it is demeaning. 


NO STRIKES AGAINST THE PUBLIC 


How much governmental intervention will be 
required to protect the public interest will depend, 
of course, on how effectively labor and management 
discharge their own bargaining responsibilities in 
fields where strikes or uneconomic contracts inflict 
their primary damage on the community. 

The most apparent deficiencies, as the New York 
subway tie-up demonstrated, affect relations in the 
civil service. The number of public employees now 
exceeds 10 million, and it is expected to rise by 5 
million in the next decade, with virtually all the 
growth in‘state, county, and municipal agencies. 
Plainly, what is essential to make the no-strike 
policy something more than a legal fiction for this 
vast army of civil servants is a negotiating structure 
that has some counterpart of arbitration as its 
terminal point. The subway strike ended when 
Mayor Lindsay’s panel got around to making its 
peace recommendations; it need never have started 
if the law had required such recommendations 
before the old contract ran out. 

However, one important caveat goes with the 
idea of mandatofy procedures for an impartial 
determination of fairness in disputes involving 
public employees. The citizens must be prepared 
to pay the price of economic justice for their state 
and municipal employees and not expect them to 
subsidize the agencies for which they work by 
taking less. No city has anything like enough 
money to do all the things that need doing these 
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days in education, urban renewal, health, and 
thousand other fields. But no ban on civil servic 
strikes is going to work for long if fact-finders g 
below the point of fairness to fit the public purse c 
if the community reneges on the contract inprove 
ments the fact-finders declare just. 

In private industry the yardstick for governmer 
action must be the extent to which any cutoff i 
service imperils the national interest. When a 
the people have to suffer through the wvillfulne: 
or ineptitude of economic power blocs, it is a 
affirmation, not a denial, of democracy to provid 
effective government machinery for breaking dead 
locks. 

The weakness of the national emergency provi 
sions now in the Taft-Hartley Act is that they dela 
strikes for eighty days but provide no instrumer 
for putting peace proposals before the economi 
warriors. The least that is needed, by way of change 
is a fact-finding procedure that would assure 
third-party judgment on all the issues in dispute 
The experience in atomic energy and missile-site 
construction disputes, where such settlement me 
chinery has worked well for several years, encour 
ages hope that most controversies would b 
amicably adjusted on the basis of the fact-finder: 
recommendations. Compulsory arbitration or gov 
ernment seizure would have to be the instrument ¢ 
last resort where this hope proved vain. 

No formula or law is going to bring an end t 
all labor-management conflict. Australia has ha 
a system of labor courts dating back to the formatio 
of the Commonwealth in 1901. It still has strikes 
but in general, the system has proved beneficia. 
and it has certainly not put the Australian econom 
into a totalitarian straitjacket — the bugabo 
which foes of compulsory arbitration invariabl 
conjure up. 

In some industries the issue of federal interver 
tion has been rendered academic. Automation ha 
already made these industries so strike-proof tha 
all the unionized employees could quit work witk 
out any resulting interruption of service. Electri 
utilities, telephone, and oil refining are cases i 
point. The list will grow as push buttons replac 
men in a broader spectrum of industry. The chal 
lenge to the nation is to demonstrate that it ha 
enough social imagination to develop equitabl 
and democratic instruments for guarding agains 
strike emergencies without waiting for technolog 
to make all strikes obsolete. That machinery wi: 
be equally needed as a safeguard for industriz 
democracy when labor’s economic weapons hav 
lost their potency. Union statesmanship toda 
will be the surest guarantee of union survival i: 
the technocratic tomorrow of industrial disarma 
ment. 


THE WHITE NORTHERNER 


Pride and Prejudice 





by ROBERT COLES, M.D. “You'd think Negroes were the only people in Americc 


that have a tough lime,” a resentful thirlty-year-old Northern mother complained to Dr. Coles, ¢ 


psychiatrist in the Harvard Universily Health Services, in the course of his research into th 


day-to-day realities of race relations. He found little ground for the smugness Northerner. 


frequently display when they talk of integration and the South. To accompany this broad look a 


workings of prejudice in the big cities of the North, the arLaNTIC presents on page 58 a profil 


of a while Northern politician in action. 


EF. decades a steady trek of Negroes from the 
South has increasingly confronted the North and 
the Far West with race as a local, volatile problem. 
But it is only recently that the North has had to face 
its white problem, in contrast with that of a Negro 
one. The historical and political pressures working 
to liberate the Negro have not been confined to the 
South. Negroes everywhere in America are awak- 
ened. No longer do they stay quietly in their bulg- 
ing neighborhoods, out of everyone’s way but their 
own. Aroused Negroes in the South have had a 
clear direction to travel; there were — and even 
with new laws still are — voting polls to enter, 
restaurants to frequent, schools to claim as theirs 
too. Negroes in the North have the complaints of 
the poor. Even to lodge those complaints, and 
certainly to make sure that those complaints lead 
to changes, requires not a struggle for political 
rights supposedly every American’s by birth, but a 
direct assault on our complicated, ambiguous, not 
always equitable social and economic system. 

Yet Negroes are not the only ones struggling for 
money and position in America. In the South they 
alone have been excluded from a wide variety of 
places and privileges, though there — and else- 
where, too — there are millions whose white skin 
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gives them precious little more than the Negro has 
In the North such people have not even had wha’ 
is any Southern white man’s consolation. “Pr 
poor,” a fiercely segregationist farmer in Alabamz 
once told me, “but Pm proud of my race, and Pc 
as soon die as see it contaminated.” I can stil 
see his home, a cabin really, “two rooms and < 
pathway.” His farm is small, and so is his income 
His children are getting neither the quality of fooc 
nor the education this country can well afford for 
everyone. His wife’ is a tired but determinec 
woman. Once, afew years ago, they left their farm 
for the city; but there, too, they saw hardship 
and a kind of impersonal living they could not bear 
“So we’re back here. At least we can grow some 
food; and the niggers aren’t creeping in on us.’ 
As long as Negroes were niggers, and nigger: 
tightly kept in their place, the farmer was at leas! 
that much a man of property. Millions of black: 
were his. i 

I spent a number of years in the South, trying tc 
comprehend the feelings and attitudes of hard- 
pressed yeomen like that man, as well as those ol 
Negroes no longer willing to sacrifice their lives 
and livelihood to the emotional security of such 
white people. More recently I have returned 
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North, now to learn how Negro and white children 
manage under the desegregation, by busing, of 
so-called de facto segregated schools. Beyond that, 
however, I am trying to gain some sense of how 
their parents, and others like them, feel, not only 
about particular problems, like the value of the 
neighborhood school or of busing, but the more 
general matter of their racial feelings, their atti- 
tudes toward whites or Negroes, as the case may be. 
In the case of the Negro families I have come 
to know, there is, frankly, little new to be heard 
and seen. All over the country, Negroes are 
waging a similar struggle, and though the South- 
ern sector of the battle is harder, the Northern one 
is no easy game either. What Negroes in both 
sections share is their long-subdued rage, their 
finally acknowledged, freely proclaimed frustra- 
tion. They are on the march, everywhere on the 
` march. This is their historical moment, and it is 
a binding one for large numbers of them in every 
region. “Every time we make a gain, anywhere, 
I feel it,” a twelve-year-old boy from Boston told 
me recently. Two years ago I heard words like 
that almost daily from Negro children in Georgia 
and Louisiana. Even Negroes who still feel ter- 
ribly cornered, or beyond that, dazed by years of 
hunger, uselessness, and joblessness, manage to say 
what I heard from one old man in a Northern 
ghetto, “It’s all over for me, and a lot of others; 
but one thing makes me glad, every time I think 
of it: itll never be as bad again for us. It just 
can’t be. That’s what civil rights means to me.” 
For whites the civil rights movement has sup- 
plied no such reassurance, confidence, or new 
comradery. Quite the contrary, in both North 
and South there has been characteristic but quite 
differently expressed confusion. The white South- 
erner has found himself less and less that; more 
and more he is a Southerner, with all the special 
problems every region has, who happens to be 
white. “The nigras, we have to get them to co- 
operate with us, like everybody else, if we’re 
going to get more industry here and keep the city 
booming.” Once a convinced segregationist, in 
two years he had yielded one way of thinking for 
another, and seemed not the slightest troubled or 
hurt for the exchange. In point of fact he was 
only confused by his own resiliency, by an occa- 
sional twinge of memory: “How can you say 
‘never’ one year, then ‘yes’ the next? It wasn’t 
just that we obeyed the law. I guess it was really 
because we finally got it through our heads that 
it was in our own best interests to do it.” 


L THE North and the West the issues have not 
been so clear-cut. It is not a matter of swinging into 


line with the rest of the nation so that its laws ar 
obeyed, its customs followed. The rest of thi 
nation zs the North and the West, and from Har 
lem to Watts, uneasy, suspicious millions presen 
themselves, newly aroused and aware, to the res 
of us. What they demand cannot be satisfied bi 
compliant voting registrars or the fresh hospi 
tality of restaurant owners. Very poor, and long 
scorned, they are asking for money and power 
In so doing they stand alongside others, who have 
their own reasons co feel shaky, apprehensive, anc 
needy. 

Recently in Boston some Negro children were 
bused into neighborhood schools serving white 
children, not by the city, but upon the initiative o. 
individual Negro parents. Indignation spreac 
through the area. The people became aroused 
and in unusually large numbers registered theii 
sentiments at the polls. There is uneasy talk abou: 
a so-called ‘‘white backlash vote,” waiting in the 
wings to single out and dismiss summarily anyone 
trying to give special favor to Negroes, most par- 
ticularly by encouraging them to live and go tc 
school in white neighborhoods. 

Here are the words of a thirty-year-old woman, 
the mother of six. She is Irish. Her husband 
works in the repair shop of a utility company. 


` They live in a mixed Irish and Italian neighbor- 
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hood in Boston where homes vary, some modestly 
comfortable and well kept, others in obvious de- 
cline. Her young children now have severa. 
Negro children in classes with them, and though 
the two young boys and the little girl do not seer 
to mind, their mother is quite upset. 


Why do they do it? I don’t understand them at all. 
They have their owr: people, just as we do, but sud- 
denly they’re not happy together. They wan: to go 
here and there, and send their children everywhere. 
All you hear these days is news about them. You’d 
think Negroes were the only people in America that 
have a tough time. What about the rest of us? Who 
comes here asking us how we get by, or how we feel 
about what we had to go through? 

My father couldn’: find a job either, not a steady 
one, anyway. I remember my mother telling us how 
he walked and walked, practically begging for work. 
She said he would almost offer to work for nothing 
rather than sit around home doing nothing. The 
day he applied for relief was the saddest day of his life. 
It broke him. He hated himself ever after. He was 
always against taking charity, and to have to ask for it 
was too much for him. When the war came he got 
steady work again, but my mother said he never was 
the same. He was always nervous, worried about losing 
his job, like in the thirties. He became very tight with 
his money; he even hoarded pennies in a bank... . 
He was plain scared for the rest of his life. To be truth- 
ful, I think he died happy. It was like a relief for him. 
He was very religious. He went to Mass every morn- 
ing. He died with a smile on his face, and our mother, 
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she said he had been waiting for that day for a long 

time. He used to say to her that whether it was heaven 

or hell the good Lord chose for him, it would be better 
than the worry and the trying to make ends meet of 
this world. 

That’s the trouble, though, with Negroes. They’re 

a superstitious lot. They have no real faith, except all 

that shouting they do, and they only know how to ask, 

not go out and earn. I know they had it bad here, but 
so did we all, my father and everyone else practically, 
except for the rich. And it’s the rich, out there in the 
suburbs, who keep on telling us what we should do. 
They preach at us to take them here and let them live 
there, and act this way to them, and that, and so on 
until you get sick hearing it all. Suddenly they’re so 
kind, the suburban crowd. They stepped all over us, 
and kept us out of everything, the Yankees and the 
college people over there at Harvard did. Now they’re 
so good. They’re all excited and worried about people, 
but only the Negroes get their sympathy, only them. 

Talking about prejudice, that’s what we face, prejudice 

against ws. I think we should start suing in all the 

courts, and marching down those streets, like the Ne- 
groes. Maybe if we had done that a long time ago, we 
wouldn’t still be so up against it now. 

In nearly every interview, I hear in one way or 
another certain common themes: we all have it 
rough, the Negro being only one of manyin that 
regard; what the Negro calls the civil rights move- 
ment in the North is in fact an attempt to crowd 
out others, from schools, jobs, and opportunities 
of one sort or another; no one is entitled to any- 
thing “special,” not when others have to sit by 
and get little or nothing; somehow the Negro is 
rather devious and clever, as well as half-witted 
and immoral, because he has managed to exact 
both sympathy and consistent help from people 
-— the well born, the well educated — who have 
ignored the misery of other people for decades. 

In the South the Negro can be lived with by 
the white man, at very close quarters, too. Even 
the poorest white man can keep company with 
Negroes, share jokes and general talk with them. 
The white child can play with Negroes; while 
growing up he can eat from their hands; as an 
adult he works with them every day. The Negro’s 
general position helps the white man feel on sure 
ground, above the uncertain social and economic 
waters that threaten most of us at one time or 
another with feelings of worthlessness or insecur- 
ity. In the particular situations of daily life, how- 
ever, a given Negro can be depended upon, even 
though, as a race, they can be excluded or looked 
down upon. $ 

In the North, for many white people the Negro, 
perhaps pitied in the past, is now a constant topic 
of news and conversation. He comes upon a 
scene where his presence is new. He comes upon 
a region with its own history of religious preju- 
dices and racial antagonisms, at times cloaked 
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perhaps, but no less grim and brutal than tl 
the South has lived with so defiantly. While 
has aroused the concern, even the devotion 
many, to others his arrival and the widespr 
solicitous response to his arrival only confirr 
number of existing fears and suspicions. Lif 
indeed harshly competitive; another group 
coming, and at a time when jobs may be sca 
Moreover, thosé who favor the Negro and w 
so earnestly to aid him are the very people y 
care not at all about the poor (and white) pec 
who have been living in the cities and town: 
the North for generations, or at the least be: 
the Negro came to stake out his claim. 

A young lawyer — an aspiring politician — 
an extremely poor section of Boston spoke as 
lows: l 


This is a slum . . . but it’s a white slum, so no one car 
about it. There’s no glamour in white slums, on. 
Negro ones. The suburban housewives and the Iv 
League students, they’ve gone poor-crazy, but only fe 
the colored poor. They’ve been pushing us around a 
these years before the Negroes started coming up fro: 
the South, and now they have someone to do it K 
them. They do a good job, too, the Negroes do. The 
act as if they own the world, just like their friends or 
there in the suburbs. It’s contagious, you see. TE 
ministers and the students come on Saturdays to tutc 
the Negro kids and take them to the park. They driv 
right by this neighborhood without blinking an ey 
We have overcrowded schools. We have rotten builc 
ings that should have been torn down years ago. W 
have lousy parks that aren’t half the size they shoul 
be. A lot of the people here have jobs that barely giv 
them enough to get by; and the others, Pll tell you, ar 
on relief or unemployment checks or veterans’ check 
or something. We have our delinquents and our drog 
outs — the works. Who cares, though? Who has eve 
cared about this neighborhood? If we have som 
alcoholics here, or people in the rackets, that shov 
how no good we are. If the Negroes pull a switchblad 
on you and rob and steal you to the poorhouse, thz 
means they’ve been persecuted, and we have to ove! 
look everything they do and treat them as if they wer 
God’s gift to America. It's a two-faced business, 
you ask me, and it’s becoming worse now that the 
talk about juggling our kids around so that they’ 
“integrated.” That’s when you'll get the explosic 
here, when they try to move our kids across the cit 
or bring all those little darkies here. We’ve got enoug! 
enough of our own troubles. 


His voice was strong, sometimes strident. At: 
I didn’t know whether he meant everything 
said, or whether he confused me with an audie 
in one of his campaigns. After a few months 
relaxed some with me, and though he never re: 
changed his views, he did become more ph 
sophical: 

I don’t hate Negroes. A lot of people in this distric 

do, but it’s a recent thing, and I agree that the rei 
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trouble isn’t the Negroes, though they sure manage to 
irritate people. I think a lot of this trouble between 
Negroes and whites will last until the whole setup in 
the cities changes. Probably it’s true the race issue has 
made it better in the long run for the poor white man 
as well as the Negro. You can’t sit here and see others 
demanding jobs without ... wondering why you 
don’t have one either, or if you do, why it pays so little, 
or gives you nothing if you’re fired or retire. 

I don’t think we’ll get through it without trouble, 
though. My people really are sensitive to this thing now, 
and unless the whole country changes, and we get as 
good a break as every Negro seems to think’ he’s en- 
titled to, then there will be resentment, and you'll 
have what they call the “backlash.” 

I admit a politician is ina bind over this. He can try 
to lead his people, try to make them realize what’s really 
going on; or he can ride with the tide, and make sure 
he wins every time; or he can really work the race 
thing up into something, so that he makes it worse, 
but wins bigger and bigger each time. I think most 
politicians are in the business of winning elections, so 
they’re not going to do the first. But most of them 
aren’t rabble-rousers, either. They just want to get 
elected; so it’s the second choice they take, just like 
everyone else does, usually. They try to steer a middle 
ground, not too much one way or the other. 


Through talks with people like him I think I 
have'a fairly good sense of how cheated and ner- 
vous many white people in Northern cities feel; 
cheated out of the most ordinary comforts and 
opportunities, and nervous about losing what 
they do have in the one war, the poverty program, 
‘which is being waged on their home territory. 


k MANY ways the poor and lower-middle-class 
white people in our Northern cities are going 
through a kind of experience precisely opposite 
to that of Negroes. At this time in history Negroes 
are being affirmed, while these white people feel 
increasingly deserted and alone. The Negro’s 
excuse for his present condition is everywhere 
made known: it was not his fault, but ours. We 
carried him here by force and kept him in bondage 
for three centuries. He was not simply poor, but 
singled out for a very particular form of exploita- 
tion. The brutality and exclusion that he experi- 
enced have now become our national problem, 
because the price once exacted for the Negro’s 
compliance lives on in the illiteracy and fearful- 
ness we encouraged in him for so long. 

In the Northern cities a white man who is poor 
has no such past history to justify his condition. 
He is poor, or uneasily not-poor, but no more 
than that. Even our expanding middle class has 
its definite limitations. Those limitations are now 
shifting in character, but by no means disappear- 
ing. While it is true that educational opportunity 
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and the money to secure it are much more avail- 
able than ever before, we are also facing severe 
technological problems, as machines replace not 
only men but other machines. It no longer is 
fatuous to predict an astonishing productivity 
harnessed to a relative handful of workers. 

Meanwhile, we stubbornly cling to an ethic 
that prefers to reward only those who can find 
work, while consigning all the rest to charity, and 
not a little contempt. Through no fault of their 
own, not improvidence, not ignorance, not apathy, 
many people simply cannot obtain the regular 
work they want and need. Others may have rea- 
sonably secure jobs, but they are jobs that hardly 
pay enough to guarantee much security against 
an inflationary economy. “Who can keep up 
with it??? a mother who was barely able to make 
ends meet said to me in an aside during a talk 
we were having on racial tensions in Boston. 


The Negroes say they have nothing. Well, we have 
more, that’s true. My husband works, and it’s a steady 
job. We’re Irish, so in this city there’s no trouble 
there, Pll have to admit. But it’s as hard as can be 
just living and staying even with everything. My 
husband has to work extra just to pay the bills. We 
don’t have any money put away. The kids always 
want something. All the television does is tell ycu to 
buy, buy, buy. A few years ago my husband didn’t 
have a job, and we didn’t know where our next penny 
was coming from. Now he has the job all right, but 
it's even harder in a way. Any raise he gets means 
nothing compared to what happens to the cost of 
everything. You have to be an owner of somethirg or 
a professional man to have an easy mind today. 


On another occasion I found her directly en- 
vious of Negroes. They were on the bottom, and 
at least had somewhere to go. She didn’t think 
there was much room “up there” for her family. 
Moreover, the Negro gets an enormous amount 
of sympathy and attention, and from people and 
institutions she feels possessive about. As a mat- 
ter of fact, in one of the bluntest conversations I 
have had, she said to me: 


They may be poorer than a lot of white people, but 
not by very much. Anyway, what they don’t get in 
money they more than gain in popularity these days. 
The papers have suddenly decided that the Negro is 
` teacher’s pet. Whatever he does good is wonderful, 
and we should clap. But if he does anything bad, it’s 
our fault. I can’t read the papers anymore when they 
talk about the race thing. I’m sick of their editorials. 
All of a sudden they start giving us a lecture every dav 
on how bad we are. They never used to care about 
anything, the Negro or anything else. Now they’re so 
worried. And the same goes with the Church. I’m 
as devout a Catholic as you'll find around. My brother 
is a priest, and I do more than go to Church once a 
week. But I just can’t take what some of our priests 
are saying these days. , They're talking as if we did 
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something wrong for being white. I don’t understand 
it atall. Priests never used to talk about the Negro when 
I was a child. Now they talk to my kids about them 
all the time. I thought the Church is supposed to 
stand for religion, and eternal things. They shouldn’t 
get themselves into every little fight that comes along. 
The same goes with the schools. I went to school here 
in Boston, and nobody was talking about Negroes and 
busing us around. The Negroes were there in Rox- 
bury and we were here. 

Everybody can’t live with you, can they? Every- 
body likes his own. But now even the school people 
tell us we have to have our kids with this kind and 
that kind of person, or else they will be hurt, or some- 
thing. Now how am I supposed to believe everything 
all these people say? They weren’t talking that way 
a few years ago. The governor wasn’t either. Nor the 
mayor. They’re all just like cattle stampeding to sound 
like one another. The same with those people out in 
the suburbs. Suddenly they’re interested in the Negro. 
They worked and worked to get away from him, of 
course, and get away from us, too. That’s why they 
moved so far, instead of staying here, where they can 
do something, if they mean so well. But no. They 
moved and now they’re all ready to come back — but 
only to drive a few Negro kids out for a Sunday picnic. 
Who has to live with all this, and pay for it in taxes 
and everything? Whose kids are pushed around? 
And who gets called “prejudiced” and all the other 
sneery words? I’ve had enough of it. It’s hypocrisy, 
right down the line. And we’re the ones who get it; 
the final buck gets passed to us. 


Can we really solve the racial problem in this 
country without coming to terms with the wor- 
ries and fears of this woman? There is an un- 
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easily, particularly when there are no concr 
persuasive reasons for them to do so. Moreo 
the rivalrous and envious observations made 
the people I have quoted ring sadly and ironic 
true: there is a certain snobbish and faddish ‘ 
terest?” in Negroes from people who would 
think of concerning themselves with those m. 


. white families who share with Negroes slums, p 


nerving thread of. truth that runs through her re- , 


marks. She and her husband do indeed have 
cause to worry about jobs and money, even as 
Negroes do. It is quite true that our newspapers, 
our churches, our political leaders have changed 
recently. Because they have learned new social 
concerns does not mean that the people who for 
years followed their leadership can fall in line 
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schools, uncertain employment — the parade 
crippling events that make up what “we” 
easily call “poverty” or “cultural disadvantag: 

Many of the poor white people I know in k 
the South and the North envy not merely 
attention the Negro is now getting, or even 
help he so badly needs. While most of them 
not aware of it— I have met a few who are 
quisitely aware of it — they also envy the Ne 
his success at finding a viable protest movem 
They need one too; though likely as not they dı 
know they do, or don’t know how to achi 
it. They are stymied at the complexity of 
social and economic system; it is easier to } 
than to think up a way to make more and bet 
paying jobs available, or make a minimum 
come for every family the law, and ethical p: 
ciple, of the land. 

If such people are frustrated, then so are we 
the comfortable, well-educated, and secure. 1 
nation has yet to settle upon a policy that wo 
aim to distribute fairly our astonishing wea 
including all its surpluses and potential proc 
tive capacities. Do we need wars and milit 
spending to keep our economy going, or car 


be harnessed to provide the schools, houses, | 


pitals, and just plain food and clothing that 1 
lions of us need and don’t have? Until such pr 
lems are solved, the bitterness and resentment 
see between whites and Negroes will contir 
and perhaps increase —a reminder of man’s 
vious ability to conceal his real struggles, and t 
remain at their mercy. 
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While its Negro minority is small, as big Northern cities go, Boston is at an impasse in the struggle to provia 


education of equal quality for all its children. One of the formidable figures in the struggle is the woman describe 


here by PEGGY LAMSON, a playwright, novelist, and free-lance journalist. Mrs. Lamson interviewed man 


Bostonians and spent several hours with Mrs. Hicks in preparing this portrait of a white Northerner in actior 


t 
pes re-election of a city school committeeman, 


however successful, rarely has meaning for the 
national scene. But when Louise Day Hicks was- 


elected to the Boston School Committee for the 
third time last November in a deluge of votes, her 
massive victory attracted attention throughout the 
North. “A little bit of democracy died in Boston 
yesterday,” remarked a defeated Negro candidate. 
Columnist Joseph Alsop called it ‘‘a sinister elec- 
tion.” 

Mrs. Hicks had done what few successful candi- 
dates in the big Northern cities dared to do; she 
had sharply drawn the battle lines on one of the 
most important issues of the day, the problem of 
de facto segregation in the schools. She stood 
strongly against any “artificial? means of ending 
racial imbalance in public schools. She stood 
against busing and against redistricting. She stood 
for “the neighborhood school” — that is, for keep- 
ing things the admittedly inadequate way they are. 
And a 65 percent majority of Boston’s voters stood 
with her. The voters knew what they were voting 
for. What their ballots said about prejudice and 
backlash in all likelihood spoke for a substantial 
_ bloc of white Northerners in most of the big cities. 
' While her hometown newspapers called her 
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feat “a victory for prejudice and bigotry”? and “ 
mandate for the status quo,” Mrs. Hicks called i 
“a vote of confidence by people who believe in th 
good quality of our education.” As a woman c 
forty-eight with acute political savvy, Mrs. Hick 
doubtless knows that her success has more meanin 
than that. 

When she first ran for office in 1961, Louise Da 
Hicks says she thought of herself as a liberal an 
a reformer. Her father, the abiding hero of he 
life, had been a prominent ‘figure in Boston, 
municipal judge, a pioneer in the Youth Servic 
Organization, a staunch Democrat for whom 
boulevard near Mrs. Hicks’s home is named. 

Her life has been male-dominated. Her mothe 
died when she was in her teens, leaving Louise th 
only girl, with three brothers and a handsome, dy 
namic father, who doted on her as she did cn hir 
When she married John Hicks, she did not greatl 
change her way of life. For though her bridegroor 
had rented an apartment for them in Weymoutt 
Judge Day had, during their honeymoon, fixed u 
quarters for the young couple in his South Bosto 
house; Louise opted to “stay home,” and Sout 
Boston is where she has stayed since. < 

Mrs. Hicks refers rather ambiguously io he 


husband as a “design engineer”; she is consistently 
noncommunicative about her sons, Bill, nineteen, 
who lives at home, and John, the older, who is 
married and has two small daughters. The Hickses 
like to fish, to hunt, and to relax on their forty-foot 
power cruiser. A yacht club just across the: boule- 
vard, where their boat is moored, is also the focus 
of their private social life. “Jay thinks I’m the 
greatest,” Louise Hicks says of her husband, “but 
he hates to go to official gatherings with me.” On 
the infrequent evenings they spend alone at home, 
the Hickses mostly watch television and go to bed 
early since both are 6:00 a.m. risers. 

Life has always been crowded for Louise Day 
Hicks; she has never been content.to stay home and 
- be just a wife and mother. Until her father’s death 
in 1950 she worked as his law clerk, although she 
had no formal legal education. Then she went back 
to school, and earned both a law degree and a 
B.S. in education from Boston University. 

South Boston is an Irish Catholic enclave, and a 
breeding ground for local politicians. As her father’s 
daughter and a product of her environment, Louise 
Day Hicks gravitated naturally into public life. 
She jokes that her father had once said of her, 
“Wherever Louise is, confusion is,” and she de- 
cided that the school committee was the place 
where she would cause the least trouble. 

The school committee was a place where a reform 
candidate could do a lot of good, and it was badly 
in need of new blood. The Citizens for Boston 
Schools, a progressive, reform organization, was 
beating the bushes for likely candidates, but when 
they interviewed Louise Day Hicks as a possible 
recipient of their endorsement, they were not greatly 
impressed with her potential as a vote-getter. She 
was inexperienced; she was a loner, not associated 
(then or now) with any political machine; and her 
image was not entirely in her favor. 

“God knows I’ve never won an election on my 
looks,” Mrs. Hicks says ruefully, and indeed, her 
round, outsized baby-doll’ face, her high-pitched, 
singsong voice and elocution-school manner, and 
her orchid-corsage style of dress could hardly be 
called political assets. Still, the public liked her, 
and she won easily in 1961, although by a modest 
plurality that did not presage things to come. In 
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by hidebound, unprogressive insiders. The physical 
plant was in a shocking state of disrepair and ob- 
solescence. 


Ay UNPARALLELED opportunity for dynamic 
change was offered to the new school committee 
member, but instead of the challenge, Mrs. Hicks 


‘chose the status quo; instead of implementing re- 


her first years on the committee she did not create ` 


any particular stir, though if she had cared to, 
there was much over which she might have become 
agitated. Boston’s once famous school system was 
in an abysmal condition; the former high level of 
its public education had deteriorated into medioc- 
rity or worse. College entrance records and ele- 
mentary-school reading levels were well below 
national averages. Gifted new teachers were not 
being attracted into a system which had lost pres- 
tige and which was being staffed administratively 
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forms to correct the school system’s faults, she chose 
to defend its few remaining virtues. Relying on 
the professionals, she backed proliferation of jobs 
and pay raises, which made her popular in the 
school environment but did little to lift the admin- 
istrative tone of the committee. Publicly she con- 
tinued to affirm the usual clichés — “our fine 
schools, our dedicated teachers, our devoted custo- 
dial staff” —.in support of the school administration. 

Nonetheless, in 1963 two things happened to 
start Louise Hicks on a path that would lead to 
glory in some eyes, ignominy in others. First, she 
became chairman of the Boston School Committee, 
and second, the problem, long swept under the rug, 
of Negro treatment in public schools flared up in 
all the great Northern cities. The term de facto 
segregation entered the lexicon. 

It is doubtful if in the insular, homogeneous, 
ethnic atmosphere of South Boston the chairman 
of the school committee had ever had much reason 
or need to consider Negroes collectively as a prob- 
lem or to concern herself very seriously with their 
situation. To most Irish Catholics of her milieu, the 
existence of a Negro ghetto had been taken for 
granted, and justified (if indeed a need for justifica- 
tion had even arisen in their minds) on the grounds 
that the Irish Catholics had themselves been ghet- 
toized when they flocked to Boston in the 1850s 
after the potato famine in Ireland. They had been 
the lowest of the low, oppressed by Yankees, looked 
down upon by other minority groups who had 
been here longer (including, in some cases, the 
Negroes); they had clung together with the solidar- 
ity of necessity, moving from shanty Irish to lace- 
curtain nobility until, though still a minority, they: 
were the top dogs who ran the city. And if the 
Irish had done it, why couldn’t the Negroes? 

It is probable that until 1963 Mrs. Hicks to a 
large extent shared this attitude.. But in the spring 
of 1963 she gave evidence of a growing concern 
about the plight of the Negroes, at least in regard 
to their schooling. For advice and guidance she 
turned to Paul Parks, a Negro engineer who was 
then vice president of the Citizens for Boston 
Schools. In May, Parks took Mrs. Hicks to a 
meeting at Freedom House in Roxbury, the heart 
of the Negro district, a meeting which had been 
arranged by the Citizens to allow the Negro parents 
to air their grievances, both about the archaic 
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physical condition of the schools in their district 
and about the uneven quality of instruction their 
children were receiving. Mrs. Hicks says she 
was “deeply disturbed” at what she learned, and 
felt that the parents should be given an immediate 
opportunity to put their complaints before the 
entire school committee. 

Impressed by her reaction, the president of the 
Citizens for Boston Schools atonce sounded out Mrs. 
Hicks about becoming their endorsed candidate 
in the forthcoming November elections. Mrs. Hicks 
expressed interest, and if the wheels set in motion 
that evening had gone forward, the Citizens would 
have had a majority on the school committee and 
the picture might have been a very different one. 
For Boston has a comparatively low (just under 10 
percent) Negro population. Its ghetto is geo- 
graphically and numerically small, and unlike St. 
Louis’ Benniker district, for example, or Los 
Angeles’ Watts, it is not locked in. There is anger 
and hurt in Roxbury, but because the Negroes 
who live there can both look out and get out of 
their ghetto, there is perhaps less cause for despair. 
Given these relatively favorable circumstances and 
a progressive, reform-minded school committee, 
Boston might well have led the North in public 
school integration. 


Erana circumstances shifted. The 
Freedom House meeting had been arranged by 
Paul Parks in his capacity. of vice president of the 
Citizens for Boston Schools. But Parks was also on 
the education committee of the NAACP, and so 
what had started out as an airing of specific local 
grievances now shaped into a civil rights fight as 
the NAACP became the official spokesman for the 
Negro community. Nationally the NAACP was 
just beginning to turn its attention to the problem 
-of segregation in Northern schools. The term de 
facto segregation, now so familiar, was still new; 
its exact meaning, though obvious on the surface, 
was not sharply defined. As an attorney, Mrs. 
Hicks had thought of the term de facto only in its 
strictly legal connotation. In the school context 
she interpreted the phrase not as a noun but as a 
transitive verb which implied deliberate discrimi- 
natory action by the school committee. A meeting 
between the school committee and the NAACP 
was set up for June 11, and by that time the two 
factions were‘ already far more deeply committed 
to a collision course than any of the participants 
realized. 

The facts were indisputable. Despite Boston’s 
long-standing open-enrollment policy, which per- 
mits any pupil in the city to go to any school where 
there is an open desk, over half of the Negro students 
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were in schools -— mostly elementary and junior 
high — which had a nonwhite population of be- 
tween 81 percent and 99 percent. Yet the majority 
of the school committee, led by Mrs. Hicks, was 
unwilling to call this situation de facto segregation 
because they maintained that the NAACP by its 
militant threatening tone — “equating Boston to 
Mississippi” — was giving the term sinister over- 
tones which implied that the school admiristration 
was knowingly, even purposely, offering inferior 
education to Negro children. And so an impasse 
of far-reaching consequences was at hand. 

The NAACP announced that a one-day boycott 
of public schools would take place in a week unless 
their demands were met. In an atmosphere fraught 
with explosive possibilities, the school committee 
and NAACP representatives met again in an eight- 
hour session to try to remove the single stumbling 
block to an entente. When the school committee 
admitted to “racially imbalanced, predominately 
Negro schools,” the NAACP contended that those 
phrases obviously meant de facto segregation and 
why wouldn’t the committee say so in those exact 
words. Mrs. Hicks maintains that because the 
national NAACP was masterminding the strategy 
of its Boston office, there was no clear leadership, 
and the final answer was always “out of somebody’s 
hands.” In point of fact, it was the chairman of 
the school committee who came closest to achieving 
a solution. On the morning after the fruitless exec- 
utive session, she offered a statement of her own 
which today, in the light of her present reputation 
as a racist and a bigot, seems hard to credit to Louise 
Day Hicks. What she said in its entirety was: 


Because of social conditions beyond our control, 
sections of our city have become predominantly Negro 
areas. These ghettos have caused large numbers of 
Negro children to be in fact separated from other 
racial and ethnic groups. Ghetto living presents prob- 
lems to the Negro family and to the Negro child which 
necessitate a total community effort to overcome and 
eradicate. 

Ghetto living, in itself, makes unique problems for 
the Negro youngster. We recognize this as a fact and 
we dedicate ourselves to the sympathetic, cooperative 
solution of these problems. 

In this city, so proud of its “Cradle of Liberty” 
spirit and the home city of the President of the United 
States, it is only fitting and proper that we take the 
lead in recognizing the social revolution taking p-ace 
across this nation for Negro equality. The dignity of 
all mankind demands that all of us work together with 
understanding, and it is to this end that we dedicate 
our sincere effort. 


The NAACP was ready to accept this statement 
and to call off the boycott, but they insisted on 
certain word changes. According to Mrs. Hicks, 
they made the changes and gave the revised state- 


ment to a Boston newspaper without consulting 
her. When the paper called her at midnight to 
read her the story from their’ early edition, Mrs. 
Hicks was furious and withdrew’ the statement. 
And at that point negotiations broke off once and 
for all. The Stay Out for Freedom boycott took 
place as scheduled, fortunately without incident. 
Various other sit-in demonstrations followed. 
Whether rightly or wrongly the die was now cast 
for Louise Day Hicks, who found herself in a posi- 
tion in which no politician should ever be, with her 
back to the wall and with no room to exert the 
politician’s indispensable tool — accommodation. 
From here on, her every action was to be firmly 
labeled as anti-Negro. With an election coming up 
in November, politicians shook’ their heads and 
told Louise Day Hicks she had committed political 
suicide by “going against the stream.” Mrs. Hicks 
herself was not sure how the electorate would react. 
She did nct realize then what she says with cer- 


tainty now: “Every time the Negroes demonstrated, 


they campaigned for me.” 


H.. victory in November, 1963, was a stunning 
one. She topped the ticket, drawing more votes 
than Boston’s Mayor Collins. The outcome of 
her mandate was that Mrs. Hicks was pushed 
back to her instinctive Irish Catholic let-them-earn- 
their-place-as-we-did posture. Basking in the popu- 
larity she now enjoyed with, as she puts it, “the 
common people,” she became their servant rather 
than their leader, gearing her thinking to theirs. 
It was not, apparently, a very difficult wrench for 
her; she and the people seemed to want the same 
thing — to be protected from encroachment, to 
keep the Negroes from driving them to the suburbs. 

At her special table in her favorite downtown 
Boston restaurant, sipping a Coca-Cola, which is 
the strongest thing she usually drinks, Louise Day 
Hicks talked about the electorate which has put 
her into office. “A large part of my vote probably 
does come from bigoted people,” she admitted, 
“but after all, I can hardly go around telling them, 
‘Don’t vote for me if you’re bigoted.’ The im- 
portant thing is that I know Pm not bigoted. To 
me that word means all the dreadful Southern 
segregationist Jim Crow business that’s always 
shocked and revolted me.” 

“Yes,” she admits, “I do think there’s a white 
backlash, and I honestly think at times it’s justi- 
fiable. I think there’s been too much appeasement 
of Negroes. We have all these laws to protect 
their rights, but what about the white working- 
man ——~ like the fellow who’s moonlighting two 
jobs at once to make ends meet? Doesn’t he need 
someone to worry about his rights too?” 
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“It isn’t that Louise is anti-Negro,” a friend said 
recently. “She’s just terribly pro-white.” 

Mrs. Hicks is well aware, however, that the 
Negroes have serious grievances. She believes 
they need help, but she has failed to understand 
the kind of help they need. She has chosen to 
assign to them the role of a disadvantaged, “cul- 
turally deprived,” homogeneous ethnic group, and 
to assume toward them a sort of missionary noblesse 
oblige attitude. At best, this can only result in 
separate but equal — or as she prefers to put it, 
“separate but better than equal’? — treatment. 

The “better than” means compensatory educa- 
tion, a concept which Mrs. Hicks strongly favors, 
not the least of her enthusiasm for it being based on 
the fact that it draws its funds from the federal 
government and therefore doesn’t come out of the 
school committee budget. In Boston all the money 
granted for compensatory education is being spent 
in twelve Negro schools in a program called Opera- 
tion Counterpoise; its aims, to raise aspirational 
levels, to develop latent abilities and self-pride, are 
laudable, but will amount to little more than 
pious hopes unless they are translated into clear 
operational terms, and so far they have not been. 

One gets the impression that in an area where 
there are no easy answers Mrs. Hicks has far too 
many. She likes to articulate her views in uncom- 
plicated positive terms. “I’m in favor of neighbor- 
hood schools,” she keeps intoning publicly. “I 
believe that little children should go to school near 
their homes. It’s as simple as that.” 

She also claims that she is for integration “‘if 
it can come naturally.” Busing of schoolchildren 
to reduce racial imbalance is an “artificial solu- 
tion” to which she is unalterably opposed. For 
one thing, she believes it is potentially harmful to 
Negro children. She says, “When you put them 
on a bus and take them out to a white school aren’t 
you telling them, ‘You’re not good enough to live 
here. You’re different. So we put you on the 
bus and take you back where you came from’?” 
Her other objections to busing — undemocratic, 
unworkable unless you cross-bus white children 
into Negro neighborhoods — are shared by many 
thoughtful liberals and are familiar to school ad- 
ministrators in all Northern cities. In fact, in al- 
most no major city — except New York, which has 
done a token amount of busing — has this method 
of reducing racial imbalance been adopted.’ But 
Louise Day Hicks’s opponents are troubled by the 
fact that they believe she really does not want co- 
mingling of whites and Negroes, and that she is 
strengthened in her unequivocal stand against 
busing or redistricting by the knowledge that the 
majority of her constituents don’t want it either. 

In 1965, another election year, she was challenged 
by two bitter controversies in which she crossed 
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swords not only with the Negro community but 
with the white Establishment as well. 

The first was her clash with a blue-ribbon panel 
of civic leaders and educators who had been ap- 
pointed by State Commissioner of Education Owen 
Kiernan to study racial imbalance in the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts. In April of 1965 the 
Kiernan report was published. It stated in no un- 
certain terms that racial imbalance existed in forty- 
five Boston schools and recommended, among other 
remedies, some cross-busing of students in grades 
three through six. Louise Day Hicks lost no time 
in calling a press conference, at which she blandly 
dismissed the findings of college presidents, news- 
paper editors, prominent industrialists, Boston 
Brahmins, and Cardinal Cushing as “pompous 
pronouncements of the uninformed.” 

With a certain relish, Mrs. Hicks adds a foot- 
note on Cardinal Cushing, whom she has known 
for years. One evening when she was driving home 
with the Cardinal from a meeting, he told her that 
he had been under considerable pressure at the 
time of the numerous demonstrations against the 
school committee to join the marchers. Mrs. Hicks 
reports saying to him, “Your Eminence, if you 
had done that, I hope you would have marched 
right upstairs to my office on the third floor so 
that I could have handed you my resignation in 
person.” The Cardinal expressed surprise that a 
woman of her courage would even consider resign- 
ing from the school committee under fire. “No, 
Your Eminence,” Mrs. Hicks told him, “I didn’t 
mean from the school committee. I mean my 
resignation from the Catholic Church.” 

Louise Day Hicks notwithstanding, the Kiernan 
report was transformed into an omnibus bill and 
voted into law in August, making Massachusetts 
the only state in the Union to have legislation on 
its books against racial imbalance. 

Mrs. Hicks also came out second-best in her 
battle against a determined and resourceful group 
of Negro mothers in Roxbury, who in the face of 
her refusal to bus their children out of three crowded 
schools in their district decided to find a way to 
transport their children themselves to other schools 
which had open desks. With few resources or 
private cars, the mothers somehow scraped together 
enough money to hire buses and to take 290 children 
out of the Roxbury area on the opening day of 
school. Thus Operation Exodus came into being 
and won immediate public sympathy at Mrs. 
Hicks’s expense. This enterprising grass-roots 
group now transports 490 Negro children to four- 
teen white schools, proving that one-way busing 
can work and work harmoniously. That Opera- 
tion Exodus must be supported by widespread 


private contributions instead of by city funds is to 
many people a continuing public shame for which 
Mrs. Hicks is largely responsible. 

Despite these two noisy hassles, when the votes 
were counted last November 2, Louise Day Hicks 
appéared to be nothing short of invincible. 

Since then there has been persistent talk that 
she is planning to run for mayor in 1967. When 
asked to comment on this possibility, Mrs. Hicks 
smiled and said, “Well, if that Mrs. Gandhi can be 
a prime minister, I don’t see why a woman can’t be 
a mayor.” She is certainly considering the mayor- 
alty, she admits, and she thinks she’d have a pretty 
good chance of being elected. What about the 
men? Would they vote for her? “I’m very big 
with the longshoremen,” she says with a laugh. 

Power, if not greatness, has been thrust upon 
this shrewd, tough-minded, stubborn, and often 
likable woman. It is a strange irony that if, at the 
watershed period of her career, she had come to 
terms with the NAACP and then gone to re-election 
as a reform candidate of the Citizens for Boston 
Schools, Louise Day Hicks would probably not 
have had the power she now holds. 

But though the might-have-been is tantalizing 
and illuminating, the end reality is that Mrs. Hicks 
stands today as a bulwark against the Negro equal- 
ity toward which she was prepared, as she said in 
her 1964 statement, to dedicate her sincere effort. 

She’s for neighborhood schools, but neighborhood 
schools as they exist today can only mean a contin- 
uation of predominately Negro schools unless new 
schools which cut across district lines are built. 
She is against the state’s racial-imbalance law, 
“a hasty, ill-conceived law,” she calls it, and has 
recently introduced legislation (so far without 
success) to have it repealed. Meanwhile, as a 
result of the school committee’s failure to comply 
with the law by proposing a workable plan to 
reduce imbalance, four million dollars of state 
funds are currently being withheld from Boston’s 
school system. To save these funds Mrs. Hicks 
has said she may have to agree to busing Negroes 
to the suburbs, but that she will do it only to get 
around the state law. Against it or around it, but 
in no case, it seems, will she work for the law or 
for the spirit which led to its adoption. In her 
failure to act for racial equality she is far from 
alone, however. She has the majority of Boston’s 
electorate behind her. Whether her many sup- 
porters will stay with her if she tries for City Hall 
is another question. Many astute local politicians 
maintain that Bostonians would not carry back- 
lash to that extreme, that Louise Day Hicks has 
gone about as far as she can go. Mrs. Hicks does 
not necessarily agree. i 
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Aes ALEXANDROVIGH KoLopny, one of 
San Francisco’s oldest and least prosperous dealers 
in used foreign books, weighed the old man’s dog- 
eared volumes unenthusiastically, lifting them out 
of the rain-soaked carton with his left hand and 
giving them the one-eyed treatment. Dreck! Rain 
was always bad; it mildewed the covers and caused 
the pages to stick together, and now it had been 
raining without interruption for three days, and 
no letup in sight. Typical San Francisco winter. 
He felt the covers with the tips of his bony fingers, 
like a safecracker, and smelled the inside pages. 
“Mold,” he said, adjusting his glasses. He didn’t 
want the books, he could see that at once; there 
was no demand for them, who wants nineteenth- 
century treatises on animals and bugs; they would 
simply take up extra space. 

“No mold,” the old man objected. His beard 
was like steel wool rusting in a kitchen sink. “A 
little damp, maybe, but no mold.” He pressed his 
bandaged thumb against a volume in Russian on 
the wildfowl of the Ukraine. 1897. “I wouldn’t be 
parting with this if I didn’t have to eat.” 

Kolodny said nothing. The books were useless, 
but the old man was tired and obviously in need 
of some cash. That bandage needed changing. 


The old man lit a cigarette, and immediately his 
beard began steaming like a pile of wet leaves. 
He pulled out a study of the commercial fishing 
industry in the Black Sea. “Georgi Melezhny spent 
seven years gathering the data.” 

They continued the halfhearted haggling, and 
as they talked, Kolodny kept his eyes on the old 
man and felt himself weakening. It was his cardinal 
fault, and he knew it — his wife had always pointed 
it out to him, and she was right. But on the other 
hand — an old countryman down on his luck. 
And that enormous, ancient coat, soaked from the 
rain. 

“No one wants books on fish.” 

“There is much to be learned from a fish.” 

The water kettle in the back room began whis- 
tling. Kolodny glared at the rain as it streaked 
across the plate glass window. “The kettle,” he 
said, padding between the shelves like a monk in 
his cloister. “Come in here.” 

The old man followed him to the: back room. 

Kolodny flipped the switch on the hot plate. 
“Look here, Pll be truthful with you. The books 
are worthless, an albatross around -my neck. I’m 
in no position — but I’m cooking some hot soup 
and tea.” 


“The Russian,” etching by Arthur W. Heintzelman. Courtesy of the Print Department, Boston Public Library. 
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“The soup I don’t need. My. books.” 
' “Soup first.” They faced each other like satan 
onists, then the old man gave in. “You play 
chess,” he said, tapping the board with- his cane. 
- A typical widower’s room — a bed and a table with 
the hot plate. An old Morris chair, . frayed, as 
` though cats had scratched-on it over the years. 
A couple of wooden chairs, the legs reinforced with 
wire. A cupboard. Nothing more. 
the south,” Kolodny observed, carefully wrapping 
a hot pad around the handle of the spoon.. 
“Odessa.” . 
. ¿“I never liked it.’ 
Thirty-six years ago.” 
“Everyone to his taste.” 


I was Sone in Odessa.. 


i 
` 


a be old man ‘sucked up the-soup noisily, wielding 
the spoon with his left hand as though, he were 
digging a hole in a flowerpot. In his eagerness to 
sell he had forgotten hunger; now it came. -A noodle 
stuck to his whiskers., 

As they shared the simple Heal. soup aad bréad 
” and: tall glasses of very weak tea, the two: country- 
men talked.’ The old. fellow’s name was Yuri 
Vassilyvich Serafimovich, and he had come to the 
~ end of his savings, which he had been’ accumulating 
in small lumps over the, years hére and -there as a 
seaman, a Prospector, a veterinarian, a gardener 
in a Mexican convent. He had seen the world in 
his day, roaming about, examining the ways of wild 
creatures and men. Always there had been animals 
in his life. Animals were important; they explained 
many facts of existence, He. talked about the pets 
he had owned. “Parakeets,” he sighed. “More. 
than one. Arid, dear God — monkeys and drakes, 
and a trained rat,’a rat who slept onthe pillow 
with me. And how many cats I don’t remember. 


_ > Calico and long-haired.” And when'I worked in 


“You’re from -° 


moccasins. ‘Look at those clubs. With those two 
clubs I tramped through Sonora at the time. of the 
worst peasant revolts, when. whole villages looked - 
like butchering shambles. In Yucatán I was cap- 
tured by drug-chewing insurgents who left me 
head-down in a pit with my dead mule. And when 
I was very young, hardly out of my teéns, I crept 
into the Potala in Lhasa disguised as a stonemason. ` 
It’s the truth: I froze my toes.” ; 
Such a durable, fragile old man, Kolodny 
thought. Older than his seventy-four years. His 


. coat smelled of tobacco and rain.. And such a coat 


—a regular tent with a broken ridgepole about: to 


. Collapse. in a heap. | 


“Then how do you live?” 

Serafimovich lit a fresh’ cigarette. 
my money is gone.” 

“No income? No pension?” 

No income, no pension. Serafimovich’s explana- 
tion seemed curiously impersonal. A man who by 


“I live. But 


‘habit scrutinizes himself with detachment. Always - 


he had been on the move, forward, forward — 
the American Southwest, Siberia, New. Zealand — 
and he had never stopped long enough to take out 
citizenship papers. According to -his enigmatic 
reckoning, he was still, according to the tener of 


' the law, a subject of Czar Nicholas Il. 


Kolodny was amused. $ 
No, no. He was still under the Imperial: Flag. 
And without American citizenship he was ineligible. 


„for the elderly indigent? pension. He found'him- 


self, in short, at the age of seventy-four in a very . 
tight corner and no way out. His only solace these 
days was the zoo. Several times a week he visited 
the animals.’ Brought them knäckebrod and grapes. 
_ But now, with his back against the wall, he was 


. Selling the last of his beloved technical manuals. 


Flora and `fauna. And when they went, there 


would be no more. The rent was due. Overdue. 


the convent, I had an armadillo, Dasypus novem- | 


éinctus, and’ a.deer which was shot by a hungry 


policeman. And birds, birds who talked. Give me 


more tea. PH tell you something. There are places 
I went where a man does not usually venture. Do 
` you know about the island of cats? In the Irish 


Sea is a great réef, off the Isle of Man, where only , 


cats live. Cats. I row out in a skiff.’ I row for a 


` long time, and then there is the reef, like a sea . 


serpent lying on its side. Over the years the cats. 


have grown large and ferocious. I sit in the skiff, 


near the edge of the reef. In the bottom of the skiff _. 


is a leak. ‘All day I bail water and study the cats. . 


Then: the sun ‘séts, and the moon comes, and the l 


` cats creep down to the strand and fish, with their i 


i oles, -I watch the cats fish.”. ~ 
_ They drank their tea in silence. 


Serafimovich leaned back and studied his wet 


bogin a 


To:Kolodny the solution seemed so obvious. that . . 


he felt puzzled.. Why hadn’t the old man ‘thought 
of it himself? ‘You must take’ steps. File ‘for 
papers. It’s the only way.” Kolodny himself had. - 
been a naturalized citizen for over thirty years. 

“A simple operation: a brief interview, a few ques- 

tions about the government, very painless.” ` A 
_ Serafimovich hitched up his eyebrows. “I am 
too old to learn, Alexander Alexandrovich. There 

are interrogations and inquisitions.’. The eyebrows 

came down. “I will die under the Imperial Flag.” ` 
In his younger days his status as a citizen of the 
world had appealed to him. He had always equated 
_chauvinistic allegiances with cant — the last refuge 
of a'scoundrel. “In my youth I espoused: nihilism. 


-Now I am too old. I cannot retain simple facts.” 


“But you remember your Dasypus novemcinctus.” 
“The Dasypus is different.” He closed his. eyes. 
“Tt is not the same thing.” 


ees 


“Your rent is due when?” 

“Overdue.” 

“And the landlord?” 

“Oriental Machiavelli. I- don’t blame him: 
Everyone has to eats He is threatening to change 
locks on the door.” 

“You are wasting your time at the zoo when you 
should be studying.” 

“Perhaps.” 

“You have seen enough animals in your life.” 

“All my animals are in cages and pens nowadays. 
It can’t be helped.” 

Kolodny picked up the soup bowls and brushed 
off the breadboard. Instead of a sink, there was 
only the basin in the closet. The toilet stood 
yellow and exposed in one corner of the small ante- 
room. “How much do you know about the laws 
of the land?” 

“I know what I know, but my memory is dim.” 

“I have books.” He scraped the. bread crumbs 
into the toilet. “Who is Everett Dirksen?” 

Serafimovich plucked a noodle from his beard 
and gazed at it with curiosity. ‘‘Dirksen is unim- 
portant.” 

“Look here, Yuri Vassilyvich.” Kolodny seated 
himself on his bed, leaned forward, and began 
rubbing his calves. The dampness always affected 
the muscles and joints, and often he kept his knees 
wrapped in flannel. “You are older than me, and 
we spring from the same soil. I’m not rich, you can 
see that, but I have a canvas cot and a sleeping 
bag packed away in the closet. When my son was a 
boy we went into the mountains together. Before 
you get your citizenship you must have instruction, 
and you need a small corner to sleep in. Bring 
your belongings. Let this room be your home. I 
will teach you how to pass the examination. And 
when you get your pension, you will purchase a 
penthouse on Telegraph Hill.” 

“And live like a Turk. Give me a match, all 
my matches are damp.” He lit his cigarette. “I 
am too old. I told you. Do you know that they 
have a new ratel at the zoo?” 

Kolodny felt turned down: this made him un- 
happy. He watched Serafimovich as he packed his 
books back into the carton. ‘Think it over.” 

“ Mellivora capensis,” Serafimovich grunted, push- 
ing the door open with his shoulder. “Very much 
like a badger,” and he was gone. 


phe following day he was back, the whiskers 
steaming, the carton of books even soggier than be- 
fore. “Machiavelli changed the lock,” he belched, 
the cigarette still in his mouth. “Get the cot from 
the closet, I am bringing my things. The books 
are my rent, but the Smirkin seal study I keep.” 
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He tapped the Smirkin with the handle of his cane, 
as if to protect it from confiscation, flicked his to- 
bacco ashes onto the warped plywood counter, 
and fast-stepped out like a mechanical dwarf. 
Kolodny blinked at him as he padded across the 
street in his flapping moccasins. An electric bus 
was humming toward him, horn honking. Serafimo- 
vich sidestepped the bus like a bullfighter who has 
learned holy indifference. A mechanical dwarf: 
he should have had.a large key revolving between 
his shoulder blades. 

He returned with a suitcase lashed together with 
twine — the handle was missing — and went back 
again for a laundry-type bundle wrapped in butcher 
paper and Scotch tape, and a five-gallon rectangu- 
lar tin, dented and bent. He began unpacking the 
suitcase at once. Instead of clothing, it contained 
documents and drawings — sketches of curious 
rodents and birds, topographical atlases of Africa 
and the Arctic marked with arrows and x’s, and 
long yellow sheets of mathematical computations. 
“Good news,” he announced as he dug into a 
pocket for thumbtacks and proceeded to tack his 
pictures and maps to the wall. “They are planning 
to dig a new pit for the apes at the zoo. Heaven 
knows it’s high time.” 

Kolodny said nothing. Africa on the wall was 
not part of the bargain. But then he softened. 
“You will be my mouser,” he said, unfolding the 
cot. The cot brought back bittersweet memories: 
his young son feeding fig bars to coons, asking ques- 
tions about Cassiopeia. “The rats chew on the 
books. You'll be cheaper to keep than a cat. 
Gan you cook?” i 

“I like rats,’ Serafimovich said, looking at his 
bandaged thumb, which was beginning to ache 
from the tacks. “On the seas I knew plenty of rats. 
I have a way with animals.” 

So alone, Kolodny thought. Most men live for 
their sons; this one talks about rats. Like a man ina 
laboratory. Like a clock ticking all by itself. 

They played chess that night and talked about 
their youth. The old Russia, the land kept intact 
only in books. To Kolodny it was an album-world 
artificially tinted by his failing memory. He had 
left so long ago that he was unsure of his reminis- 
cences; they were too familiar, too much like staged 
scenes with predictable. dialogue and props. But 
to Serafimovich the old land was still fresh, the 
impressions were as varied and minute and dis- 
tinct as the morning he had boarded the merchant- 
man in Odessa. And Kolodny took note of the 
fact that the old man continued not only to speak 
but to think in his native tongue. There were 
roots which had never been yanked out, and this 
would have to be changed: the roots led to the 
Imperial Flag, just as his manuals kept him con- 
fined in an obsolete scientific world. 
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. mitted to the life of a bachelor, Kolodny never saw’ 
„him. Echt Amerikanisch — even his name he had 
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But the’ chess, at any rate, was a- comfort, and 


‘Serafimovich was a crafty, a deceptively cunning 


opponent: it was clear that he knew, as he pored 


over the board, flicking ashes on the pawns, what 


he was about. Chess gave Kolodny ʻa temporary: 


reprieve from his personal griefs and regrets. Since 


the death ‘of his wife seven years ago the business 
had gone. steadily down; he was impractical by 
nature, too soft to conclude the hard bargains ré- 
quired in the trade. 


Roger, his one son and early- 
delight, had established himself in the insurance . 


day after frustrating. day. If not uncooperative, he 


_ was at least distant, aimed somehow in the wrongs 


direction. Kolodny would lecture him, shouting `~ 


_ instructions into his left ear, and in response he“ 


game, and by. inheriting his mother’s shrewd ag- . 


gressiveness, had prospered. Although they lived 
in the same city, and Roger was apparently com- 


7 altered to Coleman — but also disturbingly effem- 


| ‘inate in some of his ways. 
_also helped the dealer forget the interminable | 

winter’ rain and the sagging shelves of mildewing. . 

‘books which.no one seemed to require, at least not 
*. at this time of the year. ` 


Kolodny dug around among his shelves the next 
morning, found a manual published by.the Justice 


` Department, a simple text in spiral-notebook form 
which treated in systematic fashion the basic nature 

' „and function of the federal government, and they 
_ ‘set to.work. It gave him a quiet pleasure to observe 
- that Serafimovich had made himself completely 
` at home. 

the tin were shoved neatly under the cot, and the 

` .old man rocked back and forth,in the Morris chair . 
“and gazed with absorption at the sketches he had’ 

tacked to the walls. , 


The laundry bundle, the suitcase, and 


And work it was; more than the dealer had a 
ticipated. If not a tough nut, Serafimovich was at 
least a slippery kernel to crack. «And another thing: 


either the old man was hard of hearing or he chose - 


:” to-play deaf at convenient moments, so that much 
` of the lecture was delivered at the level of a shout. 


"The Congress of the United States . . 
Representatives ... . 


.. the House of 
the branches of ‘government. Serafi- 
movich listened intently — but to what? Was he 


-chewing on his mustache to indicate his under- 
. Standing, or was he conducting a private dialogue 


involving his rare fish and fowl? The judiciary. It 


_ was like yanking his whiskers out, one tobacco- 
-© stained hair at a time. And each time the book- ` 


dealer turned the page of the manual, Serafimo- 
vich’s eyebrows would suffer from tortuous con- 


volutions. - ' 


_ ‘be better,” he suggested. 
Instead of replying, Serafimovich lit a cigarette, - 
R - ‘arose, browsed among thë bookshelves, found an 


-Kolodny gave up after an hour. “Tomorrow will 
“Irs the first time. 


would. volunteer little-known ‘facts relative to’ mdn-: 
drakes (Mandragorae)’ and Venus’s-flytraps, lovely” 


swamp plants which possessed leaves with double: ``’ 


hinged blades. and an appetite for insects. Of. 
course Kolodny understood: his youthful commit- 
ment to ‘anarchy had left him with an inner resist- 
ance to statutes and codes. But still. “Instead of 
playing ball,” Kolodny thought glumly, “we are 
dueling.” 

Yet, paradoxically, whenever the dealer decided 
to call it quits, Serafimiovich would wax childlike 
and make use’ of encouraging slogans. He would ` 


~“ return stimulated from the zoo and insist that they 


“Well. And the chess, it © 


must forge forward, they were almost on the verge ` 
of their great leap forward. Very well. Neverthe- 
less. Alexander Kolodny was a_tenderhearted 
man,.but business was truly wretched, the winter 
rains continued, and he, was grana losing his , 


` patience. . 


t 


O. gray Aeon, as he was attempting vainly- 


- to interrogate Serafimovich`on the Bill of Rights, ° 


he noticed that the old man was even mere inat- 
tentive than usual. He was staring thoughtfully at 
the square tin under his cot. Kolodny waited. 
Eyes sunken, almost turned inward and aimed at 
the brain, Serafimovich continued his meditations. 

The dealer slapped the mangal shut and threw it 
to the floor. 


Serafimovich awoke, tied. “So?? 


Kolodny went to the front of the store and began at 


wiping the counter. 
“Proceed,” Serafimovich said, picking up the . 


“manual and brushing it off. He opened it to a. 


section they had covered the preceding week. 
“Forward !” 

Kolodny came back, the dustcloth still in his 
hand. “What’s in the tin?” l 

“What?” . 

“The box under the cot — what is it?” 


“Nothing.” He shrugged his shoulders. Mess 


_ Look.” 


Kolodny threw the cloth ‘on the. table and went 
down on his hands and knees. Cobwebs and’ dust 
balls. Serafimovich had left’tea bags all over the. 


floor, along with his butts.  Kolodny pulled the 


- across his -wrist. 
~ knees, he pried off the lid. 


edition of John Muir’s account of the Yosemite, i 


. and began réading it intently on the spot. 


„And, so its went, in prety much the same ‘fashion, 


-~ more’ closely. 
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tin out. He flicked off.a spider which was scuttling 
Wedging the tin between his 


The tin was filled with black, powdery: soil, so 
fine that it resembled dust. Just that- He looked 


_ his fingers. Nothing. es dust. 


He reached in and felt it- between’... 


He looked at the old man. 

“Put it away,” Serafimovich said. 

“What is it?” 

“It doesn’t concern you. I am weary,” and he 
arose and limped out of the room. 

But during supper that night, after describing 
in great detail the progress that had been made on 
the great ape pit, he changed his mind and asked 
the bookdealer to drag out the tin again. “In this 
tin,” he said gravely, as though delivering his own 
funeral oration, “is our mother soil. This is our 
soil. You understand what I say, Alexander Alex- 
androvich. This soil I dug up from a frozen field 
near Murmansk when I was a young man. A 
young man. I have kept it, my friend, because 
this has been country and home. This soil. The 
soil from which our seed sprang.” He took the tin, 
balanced it on his lap, and sniffed the dust, as 
though human bones lay buried in it — bones of 
Father and Mamushka and girls he had loved. 
Bones of uncles in fur coats and comrades in school. 

“I had been sailing, you know. On the Catherine 
the Great — what a name for a freighter! One day 
we docked in Murmansk. High noon. 
spring. I stood.on the wharf. I looked at the 
sledges and the horses, steaming, and the dock- 
hands stamping their boots in the snow. Soon we 
would be off again, Portugal, Argentina. When 
would we return? I didn’t know. We went where 
the cargo was — if in hell, then to hell. And with 
the sun, and the snow, and the horses, I felt a de- 
sire to bring back to my cabin some part of the 
land where my seed was begun. So. I started to 
walk through the snow. It was like broken glass, 
the snow. Dear God, the cold! I searched for a 
field. From a tailor’s wife whose husband had re- 
cently perished I bought the tin — it’s just a tea 
tin — and borrowed a shovel. I never saw such a 
blunt shovel. And I began to dig. As I dug, the 
tailor’s wife told me a long tale about how her 
husband had died. Some kind of disease of the 
blood. I kept digging. God sees everything! she 
wept, and I cried Amen! and kept digging. I had 
to dig deep before I found blackness. It was frozen, 
the earth, like a great shelf of stone, but finally I 
hacked out several chunks. I hacked until I had 
enough for this tin.” 

He slid the tin between his legs to the floor. 
“You understand me, Alexander Alexandrovich. 
From that day it has been with me, this dust. I 
carried it with me to four continents. A fact. 


Early . 


Sometimes on my mule — I had several mules in ` 


my life, did I tell you? — and sometimes strapped 
to my back.” He exhaled: where was that breath 
coming from? “On certain afternoons, when I am 
tired and my memory is sharp, full of visions and 
smells of the past, I take off the cover and smell 
this soil, and I hold the tin against my belly and 
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ribs. Against my bowels. This is my home, after 
all. My nose understands this smell,’ and he 
frowned a fierce frown: for a moment the old man 
turned gargoyle. “And the animals know — I 
communicate with them.” Then his face relaxed. 

Kolodny bent over the tin. It smelled more like 
dust from an attic than earth from a cold Russian 
field, and there was also something of the sea in it, 
a faint trace of canvas and hemp. Bad business, 
bad business. Obviously this was part of his prob- 
lem. Too many knots tying him to the past. Dust 
and wild animals. It was surely bad business. He 
was clearly not ready to surrender his tin. 


O. couRSE they weren’t prepared — prepara- 
tion with him was tin-sniffing and spinning his 
yarns — but Kolodny had submitted all the docu- 
ments, along with a passport-type photo he had 
paid for himself (a deplorable shot, like a circus 
poster of the World’s Oldest Living Homo Sapiens), 
and the day of the examination came. They took 
the bus to the federal building on Sansome Street. 
Although they were late, Serafimovich seemed 
unbearably calm, optimistic. “The Potala,” he 
winked as they walked through the lobby. 

The examiner’s name was T. J. Hunter, and his 
head was a neatly combed circle, a ‘friction-free 
head which the Lord had designed for utility. 
Kolodny disliked him at once; he reminded him of 
Roger and his insurance policies. Clinical. Sera- 
fimovich seated himself at the side of the desk, 
and Kolodny took a chair against the beaver-board 
partition, under a photograph of the Justices of 
the Supreme Court. Earl Warren looked grim. 

“Back,’. Hunter droned, waving his ball-point 
pen at Kolodny, “back to the waiting room. Can’t 
have you here.” A ventriloquist: his lips didn’t 
move, but the words came out anyway. He kept 
his tongue rolled up in the back of his nose. Serafi- 
movich folded his hands. His beard quivered. 

“The old man has bad ears,” Kolodny said. 

The examiner leaned back in his swivel chair, 
thoughtful and annoyed. His head was like a 
balloon with a pinprick, and the gas was leaking 
out slowly. 

“His hearing is bad,” Kolodny insisted. 

“Hard of hearing, are you?” Hunter asked. 

Serafimovich crossed his legs and scowled at the 
bookdealer. “No.” : 

It was too hot in the waiting room. Too many 
pregnant women, too many clerks wielding rubber 
stamps. The man sitting half-asleep in the back 
row looked too much like King Farouk. Kolodny 
roamed through the halls with his’ hands in his 
pockets, read the bulletin boards, filled his mouth 
with warm water from the fountain, studied the 
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faces of the clerks and the elevator operators, and 
stared out the window at San Francisco Bay, gray 
and rain-swept below him. Over there, out of 
view behind the hill, was Clement Street and the 
shop. Today, perhaps, customers were waiting for 
him. Not likely. Mount Tamalpais to the north 
rose up pale and unlovely, its haunches immersed 
in a mist which washed out depth and shade and 
left everything underexposed. He saw the ridge 
where he used to go hiking with Roger. His breath 
was steaming up the glass. He wiped it off. And 
almost directly below him, slightly to the left, the 
financial district and the fancy aluminum building 
where Roger sat sassy and fat with his white tele- 
phones. He forced his eyes back to the mountain. 
There is also destruction in distance: either end of 
the telescope bruises and robs. 

Then he heard Hunter’s voice summoning him 
from the end of the hall. “Come in here,” he de- 
manded, his tongue in his nose, “I can’t spend 
the whole morning on one deaf old man.” 

Kolodny entered feeling apologetic, embarrassed. 
It was a reflection on him, yet he was equally aware 
of the absurdity of his feelings. 

“Hallo,” Serafimovich said brightly, uncrossing 
his legs. “I am finished?” 

Hunter did not even look at him. He removed 
his glasses and rubbed the sores on the bridge of 
his nose. “How many states in the Union?” 

“Alabama — ” 

“How many houses in Congress?” 

Serafimovich opened his mouth, then closed it. 
He looked at Kolodny. The bookdealer remained 
deadpan. 

Hunter droned on. “How many branches in 
the government? What are the branches?” 

“In the government,” Kolodny shouted, mouth- 
ing his words into the old man’s left ear, “how 
many branches?” 

“High court —” 

Hunter waited, one shoe on top of the other 
under the desk. 

“Legislature — senators.” 

Hunter reversed his feet. 
— what does that mean?” 

“Checks and balances,” Kolodny said. 

“Checks and balances,” Hunter repeated. 

The beard quivered. 

Hunter flipped the page of the examination 


Pause. “Senators.” 
“Checks and balances 


booklet. “How many years does a President 
serve?” 

Serafimovich sat up, then leaned forward. 
“Which one?” 

Silence. 


“What should I do with this old man?” Hunter 
asked. “He doesn’t know what I’m talking about.” 

Serafimovich cleared his throat. “You permit 
me to smoke, brother?” 
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“Smoke,” Hunter said. 
permission to smoke.” 

They looked at each other, all three of them. 
“He’s pretty old,” Kolodny suggested. 

As they stepped into the elevator Serafimovich 
fluffed out his whiskers. “OK?” 

Kolodny stared blankly at the emergency-exit 
rules. “Fine.” 

“I passed?” 

«No.”? 

The eyebrows went to work. 

“Button your coat, it’s still raining.” 

“I am tired,” he said. “I—” and he rapped 
his cane against the elevator. Down plunged the 
steel box, beneath streets and houses, and lower 
and lower. “We will try again,” Serafimovich said, 
and the steel cage went deeper, and yet farther 
down. 

So they picked up the pieces. Kolodny put the 
old man on a rigid schedule: when to eat, when to 
study, when to pay court to tigers and apes. He 
employed sundry threats. He resorted to bribery: 
promises of all the pelmeni he could stuff in his gut. 
Serafimovich looked grave, twisted his beard be- 
tween his fingers, and responded as one might ex- 
pect. Kolodny brought up the geographical loca- 
tion of the prairie states, and Serafimovich plunged 
into a sermon on partridges. Gallinaceous fowl. 
“A Perdix perdix of the subspecies Perdicinae — a 
gray partridge which I had painstakingly trained. 
— and I would call to him, as though he were a 
regular seafowl: Hulloa there,' Mishka, you foolish 
Perdix, how’s the weather upstairs?” 

“You will not get your papers,” Kolodny as- 
sured him. “You will die under the Imperial 
Flag.” , : 

“. , . and a frigate bird who followed our ship 
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“You don’t need my 
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out of Newfoundland, a Fregata aquila . . 

And suddenly Kolodny felt the burden of his 
years, on his shoulders and back, he felt for one 
stone-cold, unbearable moment the death of his 
wife and the indifference of his son, and the rain 
kept on falling, and the business was going kaput. 

“Enough!” he whimpered, struggling to put on 
his raincoat. One sleeve had been turned inside 
out. “I’m going for a walk. Watch the store.” 

“I am sorry,” Serafimovich said. 

“So am I.” 

“Men must focus their eyes on essentials.” 


| eee regretted his temper at once, before 
he had come to the end of the second block. Had 
he offended the old man? Would he leave now? 
But where would he go? Already he saw Serafimo- 
vich removing his pictures from the walls, slipping 
the tacks into his pocket, packing his suitcase, 


wiping the cobwebs from the tin. He hurried 
back to the shop. Dear God, he had done it; the 
shade was down, and the crose sign lay propped 
on the sill. Kclodny wanted to weep: he was 
cursed, a man destined to suffer a series of losses. 
Even the key was rebelling: it stuck in the lock. 

But there he_was, the old reprobate, lying on 
his cot, a book propped against his knees. Kolodny, 
said nothing. He felt greatly relieved. What were 
manuals and flags? Serafimovich could stay with 
him, eat his soup ad infinitum. He wanted him to 
stay. And he made a decision: there would be no 
more lessons or interrogations. 

“Still raining,” Serafimovich observed, noting 
the puddle Kolodny was leaving on the floor. 

“Still raining.’ He shook out his raincoat. 
“Lers have tea.” 

And the follcwing day, as if in reaction to the 
bookdealer’s new policy, ‘the inexplicable card 
came. How to account for it? A mistake? It was 
no mistake. An official postcard, Department of 
Immigration and Naturalization, signed T. J. H. 
Kolodny was dumbfounded: he had misjudged 
this man Hunter. Hunter had bowels, after all, 
and a heart. The card advised that Yuri V. Serafi- 
movich had -successfully passed the citizenship 
examination and would be sworn in at the federal 
courthouse on the twenty-first of the month at 
3 P.M., Judge Harry Neumann presiding. 

On the day cf the swearing in Kolodny arranged 
to close the shop early and meet Serafimovich at 
the New Manchuria for dinner. There are things 
men must celebrate. Already he had bought him 
a full pound of halvah — Serafimovich was child- 
ishly fond of halvah — and a carton of Camels. 
“First an early dinner,” the bookdealer said, 
“then we'll go to the zoo. Since my boy graduated 
from high school I haven’t seen the zoo.” 

“Good! Serafimovich broke off a large chunk 
of halvah, leaving crumbs on his coat and the floor, 
and began shoving it into his beard. “I want to 
take notes. I told you about the new ratel, the 
rare Mellivora capensis —” ; 

“For God’s sake, don’t plunge into lectures on 
ratels! You'll be late for the swearing in. The 
New Manchuria — you know where it is? Brush 
your coat.” 

“I know where it is. But we must eat fast. They 
lock up the gates sharp at five.” 

“Wait a minute. Five. No. Better go to the 
zoo first. Then we can take the whole night with 
our dinner, and I’ll order a bottle of kvass.” 

“Pm going,” Serafimovich said. “The zoo. Pll 
be there before you. Look for me. Pll be smoking 
your Camels in front of the ratel.” 

A customer came in looking for Lazhechnikov’s 
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House of Ice. Kolodny knew he had it, but it was 
difficult to find. By the time he had ferreted out 
the volume, Serafimovich had departed, and 
Kolodny noticed that he had taken the tin with 
him. Incorrigible! Crumbs of halvah and a tin 
in a dignified courthouse! 

Business was unaccountably brisk that after- 
noon, a group of language students from Berkeley, 
a good omen, but it meant that Kolodny was de- 
layed. He took the “K” car to the zoo. Almost 
closing time, and the rain had given way to a dense, 
grayish fog which was blowing in from the ocean 
in’ large pockets, like great, heavy opera-house 
curtains. Serafimovich wasn’t at the ratel’s cage, 
or anywhere else. Over the loudspeaker a voice 
announced that the zoo was closing. Where was 
he? Avoiding the watchmen and caretakers, who 
were whirring about in the fog on three-wheeled 
scooters, he slipped past the various animal shel- 
ters. He gave silent thanks for the fog and the 
poor visibility. 

Yuri Vassilyvich. The fog kept rearranging 
itself around him. Kolodny tiptoed on, soles 
squeaking, past the oxen and ibex, the apes and 
the pronghorn, and then he discovered the old man. 

Serafimovich was shuffling from compound to 
compound, from railing to railing, and each time 
he stopped, he plunged his hand into the tin box 


- and scattered the dust among the beasts. Kolodny 


kept his distance and peered through the cur- 
tains of fog. When Serafimovich stopped, Kolodny 


_ stopped. When he moved, the bookdealer went 


forward. Dust to the elephants, dust to the im- 
prisoned cats. Like a planter, the old man was 
sowing his dust. 


DEJA VU 
sy HELEN S. CHASIN 


God knows. That passion meant 

plenty, at the time, and timeless words whose intent 
baffles me now. How I burned! 

How did I come through? No matter. I learned 
nothing, except: pain teaches nothing. Mythic birds 
taste their own ashes — are something 

of their sometime selves after all. All 


_is not lost even by our forgetting: words 
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testify in spite of us. Total recall 
is not required. Once I said always; once 
is enough, God knows, to establish relevance. 





by JAMES DICKEY 


They will soon be down 


To one, but he still will be 


For a little while still will be stopping 


The flakes in the air with a look, 
Surrounding himself with the silence 
Of whitening snarls. Let him eat 
The last red meal of the condemned 


To extinction, tearing the guts 


From an elk. Yet that is not enough 
For me. I would have him eat 


The heart, and, from it, have an idea 
Stream into his gnawing head 

That he no longer has a thing 

To lose, and so can walk 


-Out into the open, in the full 


Pale of the sub-Arctic sun 
Where a single spruce tree is dying 
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Higher and higher. Let him climb it 
With all his meanness and strength. 
Lord, we have come to the end 

Of this kind of vision of heaven, 


As the sky breaks open 


Its fans around him and shimmers - 
And into its northern gates he rises 


-Snarling complete in the joy of a weasel 


With an elk’s horned heart in his stomach 
Looking straight into the eternal 
Blue, where he hauls his kind. I would have it all 


My way: at the top of that tree I place 


The New World’s last eagle 
Hunched in mangy feathers giving 


Up on the theory of flight. 

Dear God of the wildness of poetry, let them mate 
To the death in the rotten branches, 

Let the tree sway and burst into flame 


Wolverine 


And mingle them, crackling with feathers, 


In crownfire. Let something come 
Of it something gigantic legendary 
Rise beyond reason over hills 

Ofice SCREAMING 
That it has come back, this time 


On wings, and will spare no earth-y thing: 


that it cannot die, 


That it will hover, made purely of northern 


Lights, at dusk and fall 
On men building roads: will perca 


On the moose’s horn like a falcon 
Riding into battle 
Screaming railroad crews: will pull 


into holy war against 
Whole traplines like fibers from the snow 
In the long-jawed night of fur treppers. 


But, small; filthy, unwinged, 
You will soon be crouching 





Alone, with maybe some dim racial notion 


Of being the last, but none of how much 
Your unnoticed going will mean: 
How much the timid poem needs 


The mindless explosion of your rage, 


The glutton’s internal fire the elk’s 


Heart in the belly, sprouting wings, 
The pact of the “blind swallowing 
Thing,” with himself, to eat 

The world, and not to be driven off it 
Until it is gone, even if it takes 


Forever. I take you as you are 


And make of you what I will, 
Skunk-bear, carcajou, bloodthirsty 


Non-survivor. 


Lord, let me die 
Out. 
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BOOKS and MEN The most outspoken critic of modern 


psychiatric methods is Thomas S. Szasz, a practicing psychoanalyst and 


author of several controversial books about the practices of his colleagues. 


Edwin M. Schur, a sociologist and Yale-trained lawyer, who teaches at 


Tufls University, assesses Dr. Szasz’s criticisms, including the charge that 


many psychiatrists willfully abuse the constitutional rights of their patients. 


Mr. Schur is the author of cuime wiraout victims and other books. 


PSYCHIATRISTS 
UNDER ATTACK 


The Rebellious Dr. Szasz 


by EDWIN M. SCHUR 


¥ 


a“ 

A: THE 120th annual meeting of the American 
Psychiatric Association, held in Los Angeles in 
May of 1964, a leading psychiatrist, Dr. Henry A. 
Davidson, delivered a paper entitled “The New 
War on Psychiatry.” Readers may be surprised 
to learn that the “war” in question was felt to 
emanate not from religion, not from nonpsychiatric 
“medical colleagues, nor even from the social sci- 
ences, but rather from a fully qualified and prac- 
ticing psychiatrist, Thomas S. Szasz, professor of 
-psychiatry at the State University of New York’s 
Upstate Medical Center in Syracuse. Szasz has pro- 
claimed that mental illness is a “myth,” and 
warned that America is drifting steadily and omi- 
nously toward the “therapeutic state.” 

Reaction to his charges has varied widely. His 
Law, Liberty and Psychiatry (1963) was termed “‘in- 
teresting and provocative” by Arthur Goldberg, 

‘then a Supreme Court Justice, in a lead review for 
the American Bar Association Journal. Lawyer Ed- 
ward de Grazia, writing in the New York Times 
Book Review, called it “an informed, inspired credo 
of fair treatment for all persons charged with being 
mentally ill.” Novelist George P. Elliott lauded it 
in Commentary. Yet the same work was described as 
“pernicious” and its author charged with “reckless 
iconoclasm” by Manfred S. Guttmacher, an emi- 
nent forensic psychiatrist, in an article devoted 
entirely to a critique of Szasz’s writings. Another 
psychiatrist, Bernard Diamond (who teaches at the 
law school of the University of California), termed 
Photograph of Dr. Szasz by Marvin Sarkin. 
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it “irresponsible, reprehensible, and dangerous.” 

Szasz, who many feel is making a major con- 
tribution to psychiatric thinking, came to this 
country in 1938 from his native Hungary, gradu- 
ated from the University of Cincinnati, where he 
also received his medical degree in 1944. He 
later took psychoanalytic training at the Chicagó 
Institute for Psychoanalysis. He has been at Syra- 
cuse for nine years, and maintains a part-time 
private practice in psychiatry and psychoanalysis. 

Szasz perhaps first gained national prominence 
with the publication in 1961 of The Myth of Mental 
Illness. The basic argument of his book — that 
both our uses of the term “mental illness” and the 
activities of the psychiatric profession are often 
scientifically untenable and morally and socially 
indefensible — was bound, as its publishers claimed, 
to “create great professional furor and public 
controversy.” Far from dying down, this con- 
troversy has been vigorously fanned both by the 
angry retorts of the professed defenders of psy- 
chiatry and by the further writings of Szasz him- 
self. He has since published Law, Liberty and Psy- 
chiatry, The Ethics of Psychoanalysis (1965), and 
Psychiatric Justice (1965), and has written more 


~ 


oe 


atom, 


than one hundred articles, for professional journals 
and general periodicals. 

It is no exaggeration to state that Szasz’s work 
raises major social issues which deserve the atten- 
tion of policy-makers and indeed of all informed 
and socially conscious Americans. What exactly 
is he trying to say? 

Perhaps the kernel of Szasz’s theory is the as- 
sertion that mental illness is in its most significant 
aspects different from rather than similar to con- 
ventional (organic) illnesses. Basically, Szasz in- 
sists, most of the conditions we now label “‘mental 
illness” are in fact “problems of living.” Since 
they do not involve organic pathology, but instead 
most crucially relate to patterns and problems in 
the area of interpersonal relations, their “diagnosis” 
as pathological does not really involve the same 
sort of scientific enterprise as the diagnosis of, 
say, a broken leg or a ruptured appendix. On 
the contrary, a kind of “judgment” enters into 
most psychiatric diagnosis; the diagnoser, in ef- 


fect, “decides” that the person is “sick” rather. 


than simply different, confused, difficult, or un- 
happy. The fact that such “decisions” are pos- 
sible means that there is considerable leeway for 
arbitrary, excessive, and even biased labeling of 
people as mentally ill. Furthermore, if mental 
illness is not like physical illness, why should we 
assume that the medically trained psychiatrist is 
pre-eminently qualified to treat it? Partly be- 
cause of their vested interests, Szasz claims, psy- 
chiatrists have glossed over the differences be- 
tween physical and mental illness, and have 
insisted on the humaneness and efficacy of treating 
mental disturbance as a strictly medical problem. 

Particularly offensive to Szasz is the assertion 
that whatever the psychiatrist does must be ac- 
cepted as being “in the best interests of” the 
“patient.” Here, he feels, we must distinguish 
between different types of allegedly therapeutic 
situations. Because of its open, free, and confi- 
dential nature, and through techniques aimed at 
increasing self-knowledge, insight, and interper- 
sonal competence (in short, autonomy), private 
and purely voluntary therapy, particularly psy- 
choanalysis, holds out real hope for helping some 
people who themselves feel that they have serious 
“problems of living.” On the other hand, “‘in- 
voluntary therapy” is a contradiction in terms. 
You cannot help a person against his will; and 
above all, it is quite specious to insist, when you 
attempt to do so, that it is for the person’s own 
good. For these reasons, the public ‘uses’ of 
psychiatry — primarily in providing expert testi- 
mony in criminal trials, and in arranging the 
involuntary and indefinite commitment to mental 
hospitals of persons who have not committed any 
crimes — go well beyond the scientific bounds of 
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the psychiatrist’s legitimate understanding-and- 
healing role and constitute an immoral lending 
of psychiatric authority and power to the non- 
scientific task of social control. In the process of 
operating to the individual’s general detriment, 
such action may often produce serious violations 
of his basic constitutional rights. The danger of 
abuse is heightened, Szasz warns, by the tendency 
nowadays to seek psychopathological explanations 
of many social problems; this may even encour- 
age individuals to “play the sick role” and. to 
convince themselves that they are not in any way 
responsible for their own behavior. 


a Es background may be helpful in clarifying 
some of Szasz’s major themes. Among his most 
effective points is the reminder that elements of 
conflict and relationships of power are involved 
in many psychiatric decisions. Szasz hammers 
away at this theme repeatedly in both Law, Liberty 
and Psychiatry and Psychiatric Justice, particularly 
in those sections where he discusses the nature 
and uses.of court proceedings leading to invol- 
untary mental hospitalization. Since around a 
quarter of a million Americans are committed to 
mental institutions each year, these proceedings 
obviously constitute a highly significant mechan- 
ism of social control. 

Quite apart from the allegedly “‘scientific” as- 
sessments involved in commitment proceedings, 
it must be recognized that the participating indi- 
viduals — the “‘patient,” relatives or others peti- 
tioning for commitment, the psychiatrists in the 
case, and the judge or jury — are engaged in a 
web of social interaction. They are doing things 
which affect other people; furthermore, they have 
interests of their own which in one way or another 
they seek to further. As Szasz correctly notes, 
people “put away” other people partly because 
they don’t want them around. Unfortunately, as 
in much of his writing, the impact of significant 
and undeniable assertions tends to be undercut by 
his rather extreme way of stating them. For ex- 
ample: “Quite often, husbands and. wives who 
commit their mates act like the bosses of crime 
syndicates. They hire henchmen — psychiatrists — 
to dispose of their adversaries.” Nonetheless, there 
clearly is some truth here. We also know that 
however well intentioned its imposition, ‘“‘men- 
tal illness” is a socially discrediting label to pin 
on anyone. These facts, together with the de- 
plorable conditions and inadequate psychothera- 
peutic facilities existing in most public mental 
hospitals, force us to question whether the pro- 
ceedings are really in the best interests of the 
committed individual. 
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Szasz, However, seems to take the ‘position that - 
such commitment can -never be for the. good of the 


patient, a stand which’ certainly may be ques- 


` tioned; The possibility that the behavior for | 


ne which thé person is committed might reflect an. 
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_. critninal law. 


` unconscious cry for help is apparently vitiated, 


"in Szasz’s view, by the extreme unlikelihood of - 
«any . useful, therapy- being provided within the ` 
- context of involuntary commitment. 


Szasz also 
disagrees strongly with thé ‘“‘dangerousness” ra- 
` tioriale often cited in discussions of commitment? 
, He would~not accept dangerousness to oneself as 
.a legitimate basis for curbing individual freedom: ' 


5 oa a free society; a person must have the right 


-to injure or kill.himself.” As for dangerousness to 
others, Szasz-notes that not all dangerous people 
. are -incarcerated. (for example, drunken drivers). 
_ -A person’s “dangerousness” becomes a matter for 
, legitimate public control, Szasz argues, only. when 
< he actually commits ~a dangerous act. 
“ean be dealt with in accordance with regular 
Any curbing of individuals for 
potential dangerousness i is unwarranted. Obviously,“ 


: -.. very thorny moral issues, are, involved here. 


At any rate, compared.-with the suspected or 
the person declared to 
beor even thought to be-mentally ill fares very 
. poorly in. the courtroom. Szasz vividly demon- 
; Strates. that. the rights we would ordinarily accord 
‘to’ an ‘‘‘accused” are’ largely . ignored in proceed- 
ings. involving involuntarily. labeled mental pa-. 


2 tients. Such,a person may be indefinitely confined 


_ + ceedings. 


~ tions are more rhetoric than fact. 


in a mental hospital without having committed 
‘ aly criminal offense, and -without a court trial. 
-Far from having a “privilege against self-incrimi- 
- nation,” he.may have been incarcerated on the 
basis of information he had himself given a psy-- 
‘ chiatrist He: may be committed to a, mental ` 
hospital without” adequate. specification of the 
~ charges against him, without being adequately 
apprised of his legal right to challenge’ the pro- ` 
Often, _ no psychiatrist speaks “for 
hirn, and no lawyer represents -his'interests. Once 
committed, he may not be adequately informed 
-of his right to seek release. Legalists may insist- 
that many times the proceeding’ for commitment 
_is a “civil” one;. -nobody is- “charged”? with any- 
‘thing, nobody is being “proceeded against.” 
`- Surely Szasz is right in arguing that such distinc- 
seen 
in a mental. hospital is a form of punishment; i 
definite. involuntary commitment iay be’ aula 
analopous toa a “life sentence.’ 
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prosecution and conviction. is ‘Psychiatric Jihu 
he shows how a person charged with. a criminal: ' 
offense may be denied the right to trial as a result ` 
.of court-ordered pretrial psychiatric examination. 
„If declared unfit to stand trial, he. may be incar- -~ 
‘cerated in a mental ‘hospital indefinitely, while Z.. 
the prosecution need not. bother proving -his . - 
‘criminal, guilt. In effect, “The individual sub- : | 
jected ‘to such. an examination: is imprisoned first- ~- 
under” 
this “humane” procedure. may well be greatly in. | 
excess of the maximum ‘sentence he could have -` 
received if proceeded against on the ‘criminal 


. charge. A - 


Through lengthy case studies Siig reveals the 


dangers of abuse inherent in this procedure. ~:~ 
. Consider the case of Mr. Louis: Perroni fa ficti- 


tious name). Perroni felt- he was being “pushéd 
around” by real -estate developers who sought 
legally to take contro! of a gasoline station he had 
When agents of the develop- 
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Perroni took out’a rifle and fired a warning shot 
He was arrested but never brought to: 
trial, At the request of. the district attorney, the. i 
court ordered him to undergo pretrial psychiatric ` 

examination to determine his fitness to stand trial. ` 


‘Found incompetent by two court-appointed psy- ` 


chiatrists, ‘he was committed to a state hospital. 


‘With the help of relatives he made continuous 


attempts to secure his right to be tried, but-it took , 
six years before he could get a judge’s order that 
he either be tried or discharged. He was ar- S 


‘raigned, but instead of being éither indicted’ or. 


released, he was ordered: to submit. to another 
pretrial examination. At this point, 
family and lawyer sought. the help of Dr. -Szasz, , 


. who examined. the. “patient” and determined that” 


he .was compétent - to understand the charges 
against him and to assist in his qwn defense. De- - 
spite: ‘indications that Perroni did know what was | 
going on in the. courtroom and the fact that he ». 
did participate in preparations for the hearing, on -- 
the testimony of-the two doctors, for the state he.” 
was again found incompetent to stand trial and ' 
recommitted’ to. the hospital. At the time’ Szasz 
wrote, Perroni (who before the shooting incident 
had had neither’ a police record nor any contact 
with psychiatry) had been- incarcerated . for ace 


` ten’ years. . : Tia 
Also strange and frightening is the ‘case of.. 


General Edwin. Walker, the right-wing retired 


` military leader who played a. dramatic and con- 


troversial role in the resistance to the enforced 


enrollment of James Meredith, a Negro, at. the cig, 
` University. of. Mississippi in: 1962, There. is- some pa 
„dispute regarding -Walker’s ‘actual, behavior. in . - 
these events;. perhaps all-one can:say with’ cer- | 
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tainty is that it was both vigorous and anti-de- 
segregationist. Walker was arrested and charged 
with various violations of federal “aw, but while 
being held pending the posting of bond, he was 
suddenly whisked off by federal plene to the U.S. 
Medical Center for Federal Prisomers in Spring- 
field, Missouri. This step was taken on the basis 
of an affidavit made by the med.cal director of 
the Federal Bureau of Prisons, who attested 
(without ever having examined Walker, but on 
the basis of news clippings, past testimony of 
Walker before a congressional committee, and 
past military medical reports on nim) to indica- 
tions of “sensitivity and essentially unpredictable 
and seemingly bizarre outbursts of the type often 
observed in individuals suffering from paranoid 
mental disorder.” Because of h:s standing and 
the publicity the case received, Walker was able 
to obtain his release from the hospital on bail, to 
choose the psychiatrist who would examine him, 
and eventually to take his case before a jury, 
which failed to indict him. As Szasz notes, these 
“breaks” are most unusual; “anyone but a Very 
Important Person is defenseless against the prose- 
cution’s ostensibly benevolent ‘suspicion’ that he 
is ‘too sick’ to stand trial.” 

The Walker case is particular-y disturbing be- 
cause it seems fairly clear that the government 
was simply using psychiatry to “‘get’ Walker for 
his views and activities. (The celebrated case of 
Ezra Pound, discussed in Law, Liberty and Psychi- 
atry, was probably in some ways similar.) If one 
accepts such a move, the possibilities for declar- 
ing undesirables mentally ill would seem to be 
almost unlimited. It is a sobcring thought for 
any politically committed perscn to consider his 
likely position under a regime in which his political 
opponent could freely wield the psychiatric ax. 
(This is a point Szasz brings cut forcefully in a 
review of Valeriy Tarsi? work Ward 7.) Con- 
sidering the fact that we alreacy hear psychiatric 
“interpretations” of social movements as variable 
as those for civil rights, student autonomy, peace, 
and sexual freedom, the lesson of the Walker case 
may not be learned any too socn. 

I find myself considerably less taken, however, 
with another line of Szasz’s argument: his oppo- 
sition to allowing a plea ani finding of “not 
guilty by reason of insanity” in criminal trials. 
This is an issue that has plazued both lawyers 
and psychiatrists for a long <ime. Under what 
circumstances should the defendant’s state of 
mind at the time of the criminal act (as subse- 
quently determined at the trial, of course) cause 
him to be held not criminally responsible for that 
act? For years forensic psyc3iatrists and others 
have complained of the rule, established in 
M’Naghten’s Case (1843), thaz “to establish a de- 
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fence on the ground of insanity, it must be clearly 
proved that, at the time of the committing of the 
act, the party accused was labouring under such 
a defect of reason, from disease of the mind, as 
not to know the nature and quality of the act he 
was doing; or, if he did know it, that he did not 
know he was doing what was wrong... .” This 
right-or-wrong test, they have argued, has no 
sensible relation to generally accepted psychiatric 
terminology and diagnostic categories. An opin- 
ion of the Federal Court of Appeals for the District 
of Columbia, in Durham v. U.S. (1954), establish- 


.ing a broader and more medically acceptable 
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rule (“that an accused is not criminally respon- 
sible if his unlawful act was the product of mental 
disease or mental defect”), was widely hailed by 
mental health “progressives” as a step toward a 
more coherent handling of the insanity plea. If 
anything, this rule bothers Szasz even more than 
does the right-or-wrong test. It represents “a 
move away from a Rule of Law toward’‘a Rule 
of Men.” 

Szasz in fact insists that the insanity plea should 
be completely abolished. Mental illness, he asserts, 
“should never be accepted as a release from criminal 
responsibility. . . . Everyone accused of breaking 
the law should be tried.” The only exceptions 
would be for temporary postponement of the trial 
in cases involving especially severe psychiatric con- 
ditions (such as catatonic stupor) where a person is 
obviously unfit to stand trial. But once the trial 
takes place, it should not include an attempt at a 
reconstruction of the defendant’s earlier state of 
mind. One gathers that Szasz feels there is only 
one scientifically and morally honest procedure: 
a person found by a jury to be guilty of a specific 
criminal offense should be punished for it. Not 
only should the offender face up to this possi- 
bility, but the court also must accept its respon- 
sibility. It should not ask the psychiatrist “to give 
it assurance that it can proceed with punishment 
without feeling guilty” (a key function of the in- 
sanity defense, according to Szasz). In line with 
this last point, Szasz cites some instances in which 
the insanity defense was interposed by the prosecution, 
despite the apparent insistence by the defendant 
that he simply be tried on the issues and found 
either guilty or innocent. 

Szasz wants all defendants held responsible even 
if they would choose to plead irresponsibility at the 
time of the offense. Partly this view rests on the 
realization that those found “not guilty by reason 
of insanity” invariably face indefinite incarceration 
in a public mental hospital. Because “treatment” 
cannot be meaningful in such a context, Szasz 
considers it more honest to place such people in 
prison; treatment facilities, where necessary, can 
be provided in the prisons. In his overwhelming 
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_contempt - oe compulsory hospitalization, Szasz. 
“may well exaggerate the potential’ benefits . of 


imprisonment. . Furthermore, he ‘does not. deal 


dri 


adequately | with the fact that i in most cases where - 


_ insanity is voluntarily raised as a defense, not prison — 
but execution may be the alternative. Szasz states | 


that he is opposed to capital punishment too, but 


. in the absence of its abolition his insistence on hold- 


ing: the defendant responsible would have harsh 
consequences indeed. 
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K T Szasz Raineniy states his case in an extreme ` 
"form, nonetheless he almost always challenges ‘us | 
= to confront significant and perplexing issues.’ 
«has been said that.a democratic rule of ‘law*is... 
“ grounded -in-the ‘ 
* _ -times summarized in the maxims “no crime without 
1 law” 
‘the traditional legal goals of specificity and uni- 
l ~ formity have .tended to fade into the: background : 
‘in recent attempts to take advantage ‘of scientific. >~ 


‘principle of legality” — some- ` 


and‘ “no punishment ‘without crime.” Yet 


expertise: ‘Individualized justice” has become the. 


_ byword in miany situations, including, for example, 


ee psychological makeup and potential). 
- “tailoring the “‘treatrhent” to the “total individual” | 


` the juvenile. court (where: adjudication depends © 
‘much:less on proven guilt of a specified offense than’ 


on a total evaluation of the juvenile’s social and 
Although 


“sounds progressive, there are numerous possibilities 


an 


for abuse. (The adjudicated: “delinquent,” like the - 
' person declared “mentally ill,’ can often -be 
incarcerated for a term in excess’ of the maximum 


sentence he might have received if convicted of the 


`; same behavior under ordinary adult criminal law.) 
`. Szasz ` may -be excessively. fearful of psychiatric 


power-wielding, but the need occasionally to pro- 


-+ tect people from those who seek to “help” them is” 


a areal one. Some of the specific reforms urged in 
-’ §zasz’s books, such as an increased role for the legal 


' “profession i in this area, and an independent watch- , 
‘dog agency to look out for the interests of hospital- 
‘ized individuals and those: threatened .with com- ` 


mitment, would probably help to provide a more. 


reasonable protection of the mental patient’s rights. 
-> Itis one thing, however, to urge legal control over. - 
sexpert activity, and another to charge’ the experts 
"themselves with duplicity’ and self-serving mach- 
‘inations. 


It is true that a.good many psychiatrists 


- earn their living through forensic work or in gov- . 


‘.ernment employ. And it is also accurate to note 
- that psychiatrists * 


‘need” patients both financially 
and to “validate” their professional role. Nonethe- 


" Jéss, Szasz has exaggerated these factors in discussing 
Re ghee motivation. 


He- as. over the crucial fact that most psy- ` 
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. to assume, the existence of mental illness whenever ` 


Ite 


: chiateists simply. do not view ee illness’ the way. 
-he does (as primarily an imposed definition, ‘rather 


E 


than an objective fact); they are quite sincere in 


finding psychopathology where he would argue they 
. are creating it. 
claim, in fact, that he comes close to denying com: - 
- pletely the existence of.‘‘unconscious” 


Professional critics of Szdasz’s. work 


motivation; 
Whereas some conventional psychiatrists may seem ` 


there is. the slightest possible basis for doing so,” 
Szasz goes’ to the other extreme of assuming’ the: 


individual’s. mental health, even in cases of’ eX- * 


tremely aberrant behavior. 


The distaste Szasz feels for the public uses of sil 


psychiatry seems to have led him into some broad 
statements which, at least on first glance, reflect: 
a political philesophy that is extremely conservative. 


. For example: “The spirit of the welfare state, in- 


-flamed by the therapeutic ambitions of the mentals, 
- health professions, is inimical to individual libertiës 


and the institutions of a free society that make 
such liberties possible.” According to critics, some ` 
.of Szasz’s works have been cited with approval 


-and even distributed by extreme right-wing groups. 
- It must be admitted that statements such as that ` 


. above and his frequent disapproving references to’ 


“collectivism” (of which psychiatric injustices seem 


‘to him to be a symptom) provide considerable 


‘ammunition to those who ‘oppose .all. government ` ’ 
efforts to ameliorate social inequities and to provide | «: 
. for the general welfare. 
.conceives of his position on psychiatric. injustice. -as 
‘being apolitical; his sole concern is protection of .: 


One gathers that Szasz. 


the individual. Certainly his efforts to protect the ` 


civil liberties of mental patients aré in a fine `. 
libertarian tradition: Furthermore, in some of his .' 
‘ writing he seems implicitly to endorse as alternatives 


to psychiatric intervention a broad range of welfare’ 


- measures: “The poor need jobs and’ money, not 


. and skills, ‘not psychoanalysis. a 
gibes at the welfare state, together with his call-for | ` 


psychoanalysis... 


less imposed “helpfulness” and.-moré individual . 
responsibility, could’ well, play into the. hands. of | 
those who would require every individual, whatever | 
his capacities and whatéver his resources, to fend, 
for himself in all matters. 


`_ lenge ‘the, complacency of conventional ‘thinking - 


about psychiatry, Szasz may indeed have fet the 
heat of the argument get the better of him. ` 

At the same time, by forcing psychiatry to: 
acknowledge the moral dilemmas and social rela- 


- tions involved in its activities with “patients,” 


Szasz. has performed an important service. Quite 
probably he has done more than any ‘other man 
to alert the American public to the potential _ 


‘dangers of an excessively Aa society. 


e 


In his efforts to. chal- ; 


The uneducated need. knowledge, ae 
* But his gratuitous’! . . 
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New Thinking About China 


For the many years since McCarthyism drove government thinkers into resignation or hibernation, there has been 


litile gainful debate about American policy toward Red China. Bul now there is definile if still timid willingness 


in Washington to think about how to persuade Peking into reasonable adjustment with the rest of the world. In 
this essay, JOHN K. FAIRBANK, director of Harvard's Asian Research Center, elaborates “on his testimony 
before the Senate Foreign Relations Committee and suggests directions the planners should pursue. 


E; more than a decade we have avoided looking 
at our China problem, hoping it would go away. 
But it is still there, waiting to be faced. To under- 
stand it, we need historical perspective on China, 
on ourselves, and on our relations. 

In the dozen years since McCarthy tried to turn 
the lights out, academic study of China has gone 
ahead, but the State Department has groped along 
without the help of those purged Foreign Service 
officers whose firsthand experience in China would 
have provided useful insight. New talent is emerg- 
ing, but it is still junior and never knew Peking. 

The new American look at China, now under 
way seventeen years after the Communist take- 
over, begins with several facts. Contrary to 
John Foster Dulles’ official hopes of 1959, Chair- 
man Mao’s revolution will not soon pass away, 
even though Mao will. We are preparing to live 
with it, as we now live with the Soviet revolution. 
Our cold-war policy of “containment and isola- 
tion” of China is shifting, in Professor A. Doak 
Barnett’s phrase, to one of “containment but not 
isolation,” toward a better balance. 

Yet it takes two to de-isolate. Peking’s price 
for an end of fighting in Asia seems likely to be 
exorbitant; contact will come only slowly and 


with pain; and a return of anything like Sino- | 


American “friendship? seems quite out of the 
question. 

Now that the blinders are off and our China pol- 
icy is back under public scrutiny, we see new actors 
in a new confrontation. Peking is no longer part 
of Moscow’s monolith. Nuclear-armed China is 
becoming a great power, a maker or destroyer of 
world stability. The Chinese, while verbally belli- 
cose and threatening the world with revolutionary 
take-over, have in fact kept almost all their troops 
at home, while the generous Americans, seeking 
international stability, have sent large forces to 
fight close to China in Vietnam. We need to 
apply fresh perspective to both sides. 

Down to the nineteenth century, China was its 
own world, an enormous; ancient, isolated, uni- 
fied, and self-sufficient empire stretching from the 
latitude of Hudson Bay to Cuba, or from the 
Baltic Sea to the Sahara Desert. It had a great 
deal of domestic commerce to meet its needs, but 
was cut off from West Asia by the high mountains 
and deserts of Central Asia and thus remained 
isolated throughout most of its history. So it pre- 
served a continuity of development in the same 
area over some three or four thousand years, 
and had a strong tendency to look inward; China- 
was the center of the known world and of civiliza- 
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tion. Non-Chinese were peripheral and inferior. 
China was superior to all foreign regions. 

The Chinese did net believe in the equality of 
all men, which was obviously untrue. They be- 


: lieved in selecting an elite of talent, training these 


D 


men in the classical orthodoxy, and promoting 
them as officials to keep the populace under con- 
trol and maintain the system. We need not labor 
the point that China today still has a ruling class 
of people selected for their abilities, who propa- 
gate a true teaching under a sage ruler and strive 
to keep the various social classes in order. 

China’s message for mankind was summed up 
in a great Confucian political fiction, the myth of 
rule by virtue. According to this, the right con- 
duct of a superior man, acting according to the 
correct principles, set an example which moved 
others and commanded their respect and alle- 
giance. In particular, the emperor’s right conduct, 
the most perfect example among mankind, was 
thought to exert an influence over all beholders. 
His virtuous conduct commanded their loyalty, 
provided that they also understood the correct prin- 
ciples of conduct as laid down in the classics. 
Persons too uneducated to be so moved could, of 
course, be dealt with by rewards and punishments. 

This national myth of rule by virtue fills the 
Chinese historical record. It corresponded in 
political life, I suppose, to the Western concept of 
the supremacy of law and the natural rights of the 
individual and his civil liberties under law, includ- 
ing the idea of self-determination for nations. 

In their foreign relations the Chinese rulers 
down to 1912 extended their domestic doctrines 
abroad and applied the national myth of rule by 
virtue across their frontiers. Foreign rulers could 
have contact with the Peking monarch only by 
sending tribute to him and having their envoys 
perform the three kneelings and nine prostrations 
of the kowtow ritual. This elaborate and pro- 
longed ceremony was absolutely insisted upon by 
the court to preserve the image of China’s supe- 
riority and show the foreigner his proper place in 
the world hierarchy. 

When China was weak, it could still protect 
the fiction of supremacy by maintaining the rituals 
and the written records. For example, three thou- 
sand Mongol warriors might ride down to Peking 
on a so-called “annual tribute mission,” being 
royally entertained and given expensive gifts at 
great cost to the government, having as much fun 
as at a Shriners’ convention, and letting the Chi- 
nese court call it “tribute” just to keep its fictions 
intact. In short, the tribute system was sometimes 
maintained by giving gifts. 

The long record of Chinese foreign relations 
shows the importance attached to the political 
myths of China’s superiority and rule by virtue. 
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Maintaining this ideological orthodoxy in written 
form helped the emperor keep power in fact, be- 
cause the recorded ‘facts’ always sustained the 
theory. It was like the advertisement for paint — 
“Save the surface [or the record] and you save all.” 

The emperors were constantly spelling out the 
true doctrines, havir.g them read in the Confucian 
temples and studied by all scholars. Heterodoxy 
and deviation could not be permitted, or if they 
did exist, could not be acknowledged to exist. The 
emperor’s asserted supremacy over all mankind 
was the foundation of state power. Consequently, 
the monarchy’s gradual failure and eventual ex- 
tinction in 1912 were an epochal calamity. 

Even when the foreigners became more power- 
ful, the myth of China’s superiority had to be 
solemnly recorded and preserved in ritual. This: 
stress on orthodoxy strikes one today, when Peking 
is continuing its nationwide indoctrination in 
Chairman Mao’s true teachings. Orthodoxy seems 
more necessary than ever to keep in order the 
world’s most numerous citizenry, more people 
than have ever before been governed by a single 
regime. l 


T disaster that hit China in the nineteenth 
century is one of the most comprehensive any peo- 
ple has ever experienced. The ancient tradition 
of China’s superiority, plus this modern phase of 
disaster, undoubtedly produced one first-class case 
of frustration. It could not seem right that a 
civilization once at the top should be brought so 
low. The nineteenth-century disaster began with a 
great population increase during the peaceful 
eighteenth century, a consequent weakening of 
administrative efficiency, and maybe some popular 
demoralization, evident in the beginning of opium 
smoking. In the Opium War of 1840 the Chinese 
were fighting against the opium trade, conducted 
by both foreigners and Chinese, while the British 
were fighting, in the broad sense, against the tribute 
system, demanding that China drop its claim to 
superiority and join the modern ‘international 
trading world, the same thing we are waiting for 
today more than a century later. 

The Opium War and the “unequal treaties” of 
the 1840s gave our merchants and missionaries a 
privileged status as agents of Westernization in 
the Chinese treaty ports. Throughout the foillow- 
ing century, Western influence gradually disinte- 
grated the old Chinese civilization. As the disaster 
gained momentum, Western gunboats proved that 
China had to acquire modern arms and scientific 
technology, and then had to have Western indus- 
tries, for which it was necessary to have Western 
learning, and eventually Western institutions and 
even a Western type of government. The omnip- 
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nly in Mexico cana 
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juato. You can enjoy this 
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Snarled traffic, Big trip, 


snarling drivers. little time. 
ho cares? Who cares? 





ped closed- New helicopter se irply cuts time v i traveling 

TV systems to scan highv en on to airports. In Nev vered ‘copter cuts a 45-minute 
q als for smoother flow. An helpful G-E contribution: trip to seven. In Los Ang minutes to ten. 
efficient police radio networks to direct traffic. And the cost is about the same as taking a cab. 


To help untangle traffic, G-E engineers develo 
t ; 





Dreary commute, 
weary commuter. 
Who cares? 


General Electric 
cares 


(and we’re working 
on better ways to get you 
where you're going) 


Americans are “go” people, But 
the going’s getting tougher all 
the time. 

What to do about jammed 
roads and overburdened transit 
systems? At General Electric our 
scientists and engineers are com- 
ing up with some interesting an- 
swers, 

If you live near water, you 
may, in the near future, travel to 
work on a ferryboat at speeds up 
to 70 miles an hour. A hydrofoil 
powered by G-E engines is now 
pioneering such a service. And 
don’t be surprised if air commut- 
ing starts in your community. 
We're building engines for new 
vertical-takeoff and landing air- 
craft that may well be tomorrow’s 
commuter vehicles. 

For longer-range transporta- 
tion, G-E engineers are now de- 
veloping jet engines for 2000- 
mph airplanes that will shrink 
the world more than 50%. 

Ideas like these (and those at 
left) come from trying to serve 
our customers better. But the 
people at General Electric have 
another motive: 

We want to get home from 
work faster, too. 





New rapid transit ideas can relieve the strain on suburbia’s 
commuters. For San Francisco, G.E. has developed computers, B Me 

m“ i n fae 
radar controls and propulsion systems so trains can operate ogress Is Qur osr Important Product 


at 80 mph speeds—with a train every 90 seconds. G E N E R A L E LECT R I c 





No one takes better care 
of the forests than the 
owners of America’s 
29,381 tree farms 


(Weyerhaeuser started the first one 25 years ago) 





Red fox in newly reforested area on Weyerhaeuser’s Clemons tree farm. 


Back in 1941, there were growing fears that this country 
might eventually run out of trees. Then Weyerhaeuser helped 
spark a historic turn-around when the company established the 
nation’s first tree farm near Montesano, Washington. 

Today there are 29,381 tree farms certified under the Ameri- 
can tree farm system covering 66 million acres of privately 
owned, tax-paying land. Under this concept, the owners agree 
to grow timber as a crop — replacing the trees they use and pro- 
tecting them against fire, insects and disease. 

This means there can always be trees for you and your chil- 
dren. And their children, too. Trees for lumber, plywood, paper, 
cartons and scores of other products you use. Trees, too, to pro- 
tect watersheds, shelter wildlife and beautify recreation areas. 
To learn more, write us for free booklet, “Tree Farms to You.” 
Box A-26, Tacoma, Washington 98401. 
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Confucian classics evaporated. “The Confu- 
cian type- sof family structure began to crack. 
‘China's superiority vanished, even culturally. 

~The. generation of Chinese that lived through 
this long-continued upheaval, which happened in 
‘randfathers’ time, experienced a deepening 
crisis. The sacred values of proper conduct and 
social order proved useless. The ancient faith in 
China’s superiority as a civilization was slowly 
strangled: The privileged foreigners came in 
everywhere and gradually stirred up a Chinese 





complete was the disaster that in the twen- 
th century a new order has had to be built from 
round up. Western doctrines of all kinds 
tried out between the 1890s and the 1930s. 
ng that proved effective was the Leninist 
of party dictatorship, an elite recruited under 
pline according to a new orthodoxy, organ- 
ized something like an old Chinese secret society, 
united in the effort to seize power and re-create a 
state. This nationalistic aim, represented 
the Kuomintang, overrode every other 
‘consideration. The kind of Western individualism 
propagated ‘by our missionaries had little chance 
n the midst of the political struggle to rebuild a 
trong, state, and even less chance after Japanese 
aggression began in 1931. 

their retrospective humiliation and sense ol 
r ice.over the enormous disaster of the nine- 
-i teenth century, modern Chinese have generally 
felt that their country was victimized. So it was 
— by fate. Circumstance has made China the 
worst accident case in history. 

But the Chinese view of history for reasons men- 
‘tioned above has always been very personal, secing 
rulers rise or fall by their good or bad conduct. 
- "Fo attribute. China’s modern fate to a historical 
ibstraction like “cultural homeostasis” (that is, 
‘China had developed so much self-equilibrating 
stability that it did not respond quickly to the 
Western threat) is. not emotionally „satisfying to 
Chinese patriots. ‘It is like asking a Man run over 
-by a truck to blame it on a congested traffic pat- 
tern. He will say, No, it was a truck. Conse- 
< quently, Chinese of all camps have united in de- 
“nouncing the obvious aggressions of the foreign 
powers. Marxism-Leninism caught on in the 
1920s, even though the proletariat was miniscule 
and _ class struggle minimal, by offering its devil- 
“theory to-explain China’s modern foreign rela- 
tions: ‘Capitalist imperialism” from abroad com- 
bined with “feudal reaction” at home to attack, 
tray, and exploit the Chinese people and dis- 
- their otherwise. normal development toward 
‘apitalism” and ‘socialism.’ ‘Thus a great Com- 
munist myth of imperialist victimization has be- 






































































































come the new national myth of a revived central 
power at Peking. 

Those who see Communist ideology: as an 
conquering virus may prefer to discount history 
and omit it from their diagnosis. But to understand 
China without history, to divorce this. most his- 
torical-minded of all cultures from its past, is: 
quite impossible. T he Chinese Communists thèm- 
selves use history to “prove” their anti-imperia 
doctrine. Communist ideology and 
torical record thag overlap. 








ican e (as distinct from: the: 
Rae i who are somehow “exploited” ny Ww ll 


menace justifies. Peking’s dpacinldy “rule. oe A 
wonders if the Chinese Communist. Par 
survive without pes our. role ‘as. enem 


ee nns picture poe ec 
rialism has been broadened by Mao t 
foreign contact. Even missionary good we ks 
now seen to have been “cultural” imperial 
The latent feeling is one of resentment agai 
whole great fact of China’s having fallen be 
the modern outside world. : 





I. WE now turn to look. at ourselves. 
where American self-esteem ‘and resentment 
into play, for we are generally conscious of 
long befriended China and recently been kici 
in the teeth for it. We can only dimly imagi: 
how the proud Chinese elite have suffered- 
being on the receiving end of modernizati 

Being on the giving end of modernization out- 
selves, in the privileged status thrust upon us by 
the treaty system, most of us enjoyed our contact. 
with China. We could be upper-class foreigners 
commanding servants and riding in rickshaws 
while still remaining egalitarian. grass-roots demo- 
crats in our own conscience. The Chinese were 
polite, and countless Americans made warm friends 
among them. The American people built ups a | 
genuine, though sometimes patronizing, fondness, | 
for “China.” Unfortunately, this now turns out 
to have been an unrealistic and naive attitude. 
The Americans were conscious of their own. good ` 
intentions and less consciousof the humiliation 
that their superior circumstances often. infi 
upon their Chinese friends. — 

When Britain and others fought heit colonial 
wars, the Americans enjoyed the fruits of aggres 
sion without the moral responsibility. By 1900 
the British, the French, and the Japanese. had 
fought wars with China; the Russians had seized- 


























ereitory: ad all of them; as well as the Gervtiaus, 
had seized special privileges in spheres of influence. 


-The Americans had done none of these things 


and came up instead with the open-door doctrine, 
which soon expanded to include not only the open 
door for trade but also the idea of China’s 


‘selves on championing China’s modernization and 
self-determination. We considered ourselves above 
‘the nasty imperialism and power politics. of the 
Europeans... We developed a self-image of moral 
superiority. The open door and benevolence 
‘toward Chinese nationalism became the basis of 
‘our Far Eastern policy until war with Japan 
< brought us up against the realities of power poli- 
tics. Then we began to realize, for almost the 
first time, that the power structure of East Asian 
politics had been held together by the British 
‘Navy in the nineteenth century, and by the British 
and Japanese navies under the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance from 1902 to 1922. 
coo Today we find ourselves in an onerous situation 
. trying to maintain the power balance in East Asia. 
lietnam is reminiscent in some ways of the colo- 
nial wars of the nineteenth century, a type of 
situation that we generally succeeded in avoiding 
in that era. I do not contend that we today are 
simply nineteenth-century imperialists come back 
to life, but I don’t believe we can escape our his- 
torical heritage entirely, any more than Mao can. 
We have been part and parcel of the long-term 
Western approach to Asia and ought to see our- 
“selves in that perspective. The Western powers 
‘have played major roles in East and Southeast 
‘Asia for four hundred years even if we have not. 
The West has made its contribution while also 
precipitating the nationalist revolutions. Amer- 
ican merchants and missionaries joined in making 
‘this Western contribution. We cannot now con- 
demn and disown the old British Empire, for 
instance, just because we let the British fight the 
dirty colonial wars while we got the benefits. 
We. were and are involved in East Asian power 
politics at least as much as in those of Europe. 
But Vietnam today gives us a more severe crisis 
~..6f-moral conscience partly because during most 
«of our history we have felt morally superior to the 
-imperialist powers. 

Stuck in a dirty war today, we would do well 
to lower our self-esteem, not be so proud, acknowl- 
» edge our Western inheritance of both good and 

-evil,-and see ourselves as hardly more noble and 
“jot much smarter than the British and French in 
: ~ their day. We cannot take East Asia or ourselves 

out of power politics. 

Once we see ourselves as an integral part, and 

now the major representative, of the Western 

world that was the nineteenth-century agent of 





s Integrity. 
Casa nation. Thus we Americans could pride our- 
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‘gaditional China’s s downfall, perhaps , 
duce our own resentment at Mas: S resentment, 


ances, too long even to: suggest. here — what can 






ve can re- 


IVEN these cognate. GinesA merican resentments > 
on either side — and each has a long list. of griev- 















we expect in our future relations? First,.we can) 
be sure that a resumption of American. generosity. 
to China will not cure but only worsen our mutua 
enmity. “Let us recognize them and get it over 
with,” as some put it, is nota psychologically feas- 
ible ‘approach. Neither is giving them grain, like 
the famine relief of old, for it puts China back on 
the short end of things, receiving our beneficence. 
Instead, we should take the long way around and. 
expect our own relations with China to improve _ 
only after Sino-third-party relations have done so, 
We should lower the level of polemics if we Can, 
but not anticipate a direct reconciliatio: 
This suggests, in the second place, t 
hardly take the lead, but instead should squiesce 
in the effort to get Peking to participate in the 
international order rather than try. to subvert and” 
destroy it. This is primarily a psychological ‘prob 
lem for the international community to dea 
Therapy for Peking’s present almost. par: 
of mind must follow the usual lines of therapy: it 
must lead the rulers of China gradually. into. dif- 
ferent channels of experience until by degrees they 
reshape their picture of the world and their place. 
in it. This program should get Peking into a 
multitude of activities abroad. China should b 
included in all international conferences, as. on 
disarmament, and in international associations, — 
both professional and functional; in. international 
sports, not just ping-pong; and in- exchange of dy 
news, technology, persons, and trade with everye o 
one, including ourselves, except for strategic goods. eee 
One thinks naturally of the UN agencies and par- 00) 
ticipation in the Security Council as well as the 
Assembly. Yet all this can come. only step b 
step, with altercation all along the way — not an- 
easy process but at least a potitical one, more. con- 
structive than warfare. 2 
The remolding of Chairman Mao, the: peste : 
remolder of others in ‘history, is not something 
outsiders can attempt. But he and his colleagues 
are great believers in tactical shifts to meet chang- 
ing circumstances. Their militant ideals may- 
remain out of reach, but changed tactics can lead 
them into that great coolant of expansionist 
coexistence. T 
In accepting the international ‘world as 
alternative to trying to subvert it, -Chinese 
havior can meet China’s needs: One of the : 
the craving for greater prestige in the world to- 



































redress the balance of the last century’s humilia- 
ons. For China to be in the center of the world’s 
councils seems to any Chinese patriot only right 
and proper. The Peking government also needs 
prestige to maintain itself domestically. In addi- 
tion, like all developing countries, China needs 
certain ‘kinds of aid through exchanges of tech- 
nology, of persons, and of goods. 
_ The international community can also expect 
Peking to respond sooner or later to the oppor- 
tunity. to, manipulate foreigners against one an- 
‘other, This traditional way of dealing with out- 
ders. ‘can be attempted in any conclave like the 
Nations. But others also play the game; 
, itis the essence of diplomacy. As all these 
s come into play, Peking will become more 
ved. in bilateral relationships and be influ- 
d by others whose desire is for peace rather 
ka In the end, after much travail, all 
; may make coexistence more attractive. Yet 
in the meantime, Peking’s subversive efforts to 
foment “people’s wars of liberation” may be ex- 
pected to continue and will have to be countered. 
new American attitude can catalyze 
; -obstruct the stabilizing of Peking’s 
relations: with. the international world. It is time 
to shift from trying to isolate Peking, which only 












































mand t at our sovereign nek Chiang Kai-shek 
pension off his aging Nationalist government 
echelons and build up the elected Taiwan provin- 
cial government to run the island, thus acknowl- 
ging defeat in China’s civil war. Such steps 
must be left for his successors. But meantime, the 
Seventh Fleet can continue to quarantine the 
Formosa Straits, and we can advocate “self- 
determination” though we cannot enforce it. In 
the end we shall have to let Taipei and Peking 
work out their respective UN relationships. We 
cannot do it for them. 
But this helping to open the door for China’s 
~ participation in the world scene is only one part 
of an American policy. The other part is to hold 
‘the line, for the Chinese are no more amenable to 
pure sweetness and light than other revolution- 
aries. Encouraging them to participate in the UN 
-and other parts of the growing international order 
_ has to be combined with a cognate attitude of 
firmness backed by force. Military containment 
~-on the Korean border, in the Formosa Straits, and 
somehow in. Vietnam cannot soon be abandoned. 
ideed, the new effort at nonmilitary contact 
th Peking, here advocated, is feasible in Amer- 
policy precisely because we are being so 














active militarily in Vietnam: Conant a 






aie a 
not to trigger major wary it must be. ‘exp i 
credibly limited, not subject. to open-ended 
lation. ‘Containment’ should aim -simpl 
contain, not to terrify, confuse, or, least of 
provoke. Recognition of military strength on bo 
sides, and also its limitations on both: sides, is 
inducement to stabilizing relations — particul: a 
if it is recognized that China is a land anim 
unconquerable at home, while the United Sta 
is a sea-and-air animal, able to frustrate 
Maoist type of revolutionary take-over abr 
but not to take over itself. ee 
Containment alone is a dead-end street, | 
policy of contact works in both directions. 
sides give and both get. Who can doubt tha 
own militancy was defused, from the leve 
reasoning fear down to the level of politic 
petition, when Nikita Khrushchev: bec: 
American TV personality? What might not 
En-lai’s black eyebrows accomplish? The Chi 
instinct for diplomacy will soon find that in 
United States there is some sort of audienc 
sponsive to every view, but our major 
of goodwill respond less to dogma and 
than to reasoned self-interest and `g 
Thus a program of contact is a two- 
The first step is the hardest, for itm 
in our own thinking — to abandon bot 
of Chinese military menace and the hope 
Chinese friendliness. China will not fight us unk 
we get too close to its frontiers and ask for. roub 
The Chinese will not respond to friendly overtur 
except to repeat “Get out of Taiwan, which b: 
our own principles we will not do. unless genuine 
asked by the people there. Peking will. conti 
to damn us for crimes we did not commit and e 
aims we do not have. 
In short, my reading of history is chia: Pekin 
rulers now shout aggressively out of manifold 
frustrations, that isolation intensifies: their ailmen 
and makes it self-perpetuating, and that interna: 
tional contact with China on many. fronts can 
open a less warlike chapter in its foreign relatior 
But we are dealing with revolutionists who fa 
enormous domestic difficulties, labor. under’ seri 
ous emotional problems themselves; and have a 
warped understanding of the outside” world. 
facing reality, to avoid disaster we must under 
stand their dilemma as well as ours. 
We should be sanguine about the probable o ou 
come. For the short term, the results. will se 
discouraging, and hard on our patience. But ov 
the long haul, we have no other course. 







































































































































The Personal Voice 






by DAN WAKEFIELD 


p negative sound of the term “nonfiction” 
lways seemed to me sadly reflective of the com- 
mon cultural attitude toward that vast and various 
field of writing. The term itself indicates that 
“fiction” is the standard, central sort.of serious 
writing, and anything else is basically defined by 
being “not” of that genre. (I have sometimes 
hought that writers of this “non” category ought 
o strike back by calling novels and stories ‘“non- 
T ality.”) Among the subheads beneath the gen- 
al nonfiction category, such fields as biography 
nd history stand up as respectable, if somewhat 
plodding, cousins to the major literary practice of 
fiction. There is also an important and large but 
‘even less culturally stylish vein of the nonfiction 
field that, whether it is referred to as journalism, 
reporting, or, the fancier term, reportage, is usually 
preceded by the adjective “mere” in discussions 
of serious literature. And yet, in the past year 
nonfiction .works by Tom Wolfe and Truman 
Capote. have catapulted the reportorial kind of 
-writing..to a level of social interest suitable for 
ocktail party conversation and little-review com- 
ment. As Wolfe might put it, nonfiction has sud- 
enly become . . . fashionable. 
But long before it was announced that Mr. Ca- 
pote intended to raise reporting to an “art” — 
omewhat like a benevolent industrialist disclosing 
-his plans for helping out an underdeveloped coun- 
| try — there was, and has continued to be, a grow- 
ing amount of imaginative and artfully rendered 












OOKS and MEN The news and 
are talking about “nonfiction novels” and ‘ ‘para journalism,” but Dan. ; 
Vakefield finds such labels to be little more than Wolfe’ s clothing disguising 
ae old sheep. An accomplished journalist and author whose latest es : 
book, BETWEEN THE LINES, is reviewed on page 138, Mr. Wakefield here > 
speaks out for the first person singular and individual involvement as the 


ingredients which can elevate the crafl of reporting to an art. 


and the Impersonal Eye 


“The False Mirror” by Rene Magritte. Collection, The Museum of Modern Art, New York, 


literary establishmen 






















writing in the field. Since the 1950s; Murray 
Kempton in his newspaper columns and James 
Baldwin in his personal essays (most notably in. 
Notes of a Native Son) have demonstrated that 
journalism can be practiced at the level of art; 
Increasing numbers of novelists — among’ them 
Harvey Swados, Gore Vidal, George P. Elliot 
and Norman Mailer — have tried their hand at 
journalism and often turned out work of unques- 
tionable literary as well as informational merit. 
The critic Norman Podhoretz has even suggested. > 
that some of Mailer’s journalism has been more — 
interesting and important than his fiction. «©. 0 
Whatever the validity or necessity of such com- oe 
parison, there is no doubt that Mailer’s journalistic 
pieces, especially the long takeouts in Esquire, are 
charged with the energy of art. Whether or not. 
his piece in that magazine on the 1960 Democratic 
convention — “Superman Comes to the Super- 
market”? —~ did, as Mailer himself believes, tip the 
scales of that whole election to John. Kennedy in = 
some mysterious, mystical, psycho-hipsterical man- 
ner, it certainly proved that a good; factual, and- 
keenly observed account of a political convention: 
doesn’t have to be dull. To cite only one section 
of one enormous, snakelike, shimmering sentence 
from that report, Mailer described how 






















































... it was in the Gallery of the Biltmore where one 
first felt the mood which pervaded all procee 
the convention was almost over, that heavy, = 
less depression which was to dominate ‘ ni move aso 











the delegates wandered and gawked and paraded and 
“set for a spell, there in the Gallery of the Biltmore, that 
huge depressing alley with its inimitable hotel color, 
“that-faded depth of chiaroscuro which unhappily has 
no depth, that brown which is not a brown, that grey 
~which has no pear! in it, that color which can be de- 
‘scribed only as hotel-color because the beiges, the tans, 
the walnuts, the mahoganies, the dull biood rugs, the 
moaning yellows, the sick greens, the greys and all 
those dumb browns merge into that lack of color which 
is.an over-large hotel at convention time, with all the 
; small+townérs wearing their set, starched faces, that 
look they get at carnival, all fever and suspicion, and 
proud to be there, eddying slowly back and forth in 
hat high block-long tunnel of a room with its arched 
eiling and square recesses filling every rib of the arch 
th art work, escutcheons and blazons and other art, 
‘pictures. I think, I cannot even remember, there was 
‘guch.a hill of cigar smoke the eye had to travel on its 
“way to the ceiling, and at one end there was galvanized 
pipe scaffolding and workmen repairing some part of 
` the ceiling, one of them touching up one of the endless 
squares of painted plaster in the arch, and another 
_ worker, passing by, yelled up to the one who was work- 
sing on the ceiling: “Hey, Michelangelo!” 
t is of course not the style of cold, clipped, 

t -facts-please daily newspaper journalism, 
and in an effort to categorize it, some observers 
‘shave referred to that kind of approach as “‘fic- 

onal.” This confuses the issue, and I think it is 
partly a result of the old prejudice that any “good 

ng’’must by definition be ‘‘fictional” writing. 
the label suggests that the reporting done in 
such a style is not factual, but rather something 
the reporter made up. This is not the case. Such 
reporting is “‘imaginative” not because the author 


< -has distorted the facts, but because he has pre- 


sented them ina full instead of a naked man- 
“ner, brought out the sights, sounds, and feel sur- 
rounding those facts, and connected them by 
comparison: with other facts of history, society, and 
literature in an artistic manner that does not 

nish but gives greater depth and dimension to 


LER is not the first or the last writer to ap- 
proach an event, person, or subject in this manner, 
nor is ‘the imaginative method limited to use by 

i Brock Brower has written persuasively 
he calls:the Art of the Fact, and he has 
effectively practiced that art, along with Gay 
< Talese, Thomas B. Morgan, and later, Tom Wolfe, 
most often in the pages of Esquire. The graceful, 
‘witty, and precise- reporting of Meg Greenfield on 
` subjects ranging from The Prose of Richard Nixon 
to A Tenth Class Reunion at Smith College has 
brightened and distinguished the pages of The 
Reporter; and Willie Morris, up from the Texas 
Observer, has. also. ‘demonstrated in personal jour- 


nalistic accounts like his piece on ~ 
wingers in Commentary that reporting 
practiced as an art in our own: times. 

American magazines have opened up a 
deal from the standard cut-and-dried form 
article approach that was generally the rule in 
post-war era and into the early fifties; yet T thi 
special credit must be given to Esquire for le 
the way to many of the newer, freer, more 
native forms of nonfiction. If their own will 
to experiment has sometimes resulted in an une 
product, in stylistic failures as well as successes, 
think on the whole it has had a happy effe 
the magazine, the writer, and journalism in 
eral. Esquire’s editorial attitude seems to be 
thing goes as long as it is interesting and 
The magazine has a research department, a 
every fact in every nonfiction piece is: check i 
verified. The license they offer writers is ni 
distortion of facts but experimentation in sty 

The most recent and controversial result « 
policy has been the emergence of Tom \ 
whose best-selling collection of articles, pu 
last year, was named after one of his Esquire: 
“The Kandy-Kolored Tangerine-Flake Stre 
line Baby.” Wolfe had been assigned to c 
a custom car show in California, and. ™ 
returned, he found he could not put | 
together into any customary magazine- 

Esquire needed the copy right away, 

Wolfe to type up his notes so someone else 

try to write the piece. Wolfe did just, that 
dressing his report to the managing. editor 
writing up his impressions as. he might in 
sonal letter, beginning “Dear Byron.” W 
editors read the result they simply struck 
salutation and ran the report as it was. The begi 
ning (it is not a standard “lead”) is the key. 
Wolfe was going to do and how: 


The first good look I had at customized cars was 
an event called a “Teen Fair”, held in Burbar 
suburb of Los Angeles beyond Hollywood. -Thi 
a wild TA to be taking a look at art objects — even- 
tually, I should say, you have to reach the conclusion 
that these customized cars are art objects, at least if 
you use the standards applied in a civilized: society. 
But I will get to that in a moment. Anyway, abo 
noon you drive up to à place that looks like an outdo 
amusement park, and there are three serious-lookin, 
kids, like the cafeteria committee in high school, ta 
tickets, but inside the scene is quite mad.. 


Such a beginning indeed has the quality and to 
of a personal letter from someone who respects mi 
intelligence as a reader, who assumes I can ge 
the message without having it watered down int 
banal language or dressed up with throat-gr 
bing urgency. There is a sense that the writ 
going to tell the story in his own way and at 





» that in a momen”). ma 
going to describe as well as he can the thing 








est and importance are. There is no pretense 
of omniscience, self-importance, or the sort of 
pseudo-gravity that passes for “seriousness.” It 
promises.a civilized, casual, and colorful account 
a phenomenon unfamiliar to many of us but 
important to our time; and it delivers. 

I think: these qualities and characteristics of 
olfe’s style are more important than his noto- 
ious and easily parodied use of abundant dots 
nd exclamation marks and italics. Yes, there are 
imes when his leads do not have a “letterlike” 
‘but perhaps come pounding out in something 
s štartto a piece on Baby Jane Holzer: 
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-Bangs manes bouffants beehives Beatle caps butter 
> faces brush-on eyelashes decal eyes puffy sweaters 
French thrust bras flailing. .. . 


“This descriptive assault turns out to be entirely 
appropriate to the opening scene of jet-setters at- 
nding. a concert of the Rolling Stones; and 
ppropriate to the subject of the piece, who moves 
ch a milieu. The critic should remember that 
sometimes “mad” style is after all fitted 
madness of what he is writing about, for his 
orting often comes, as he put it himself, 
of the vinyl deep.” 

Volfe’s critics have accused him of champion- 
ng the “youth cult” as it is expressed in such 
Omena as stock cars, frugging, tight pants, 
Beatle caps. This accusation seems to me to 
he whole point of Wolfe’s work. As a reader 
roto me that Wolfe is describing rather 
fending the “vinyl world he is writing 
Dwight MacDonald, the dean of Wolle’s 
urely misinterprets when he cites as an 
of: Wolfe’s pro-youth and anti-middle- 
outlook the end of a piece on stock-car racer 
unior Johnson, “The Last American Hero”: 


Jue. up with the automobile into their America, and 
the’ hell with arteriosclerotic old boys trying to hold 
“onto the whole pot with arms of cotton seersucker. 
Junior! 


“their” America Wolfe is talking about, 
and it is clear from reading the piece that 
ng is an evocation of the feelings of the 


with an artistry that conveys not the at- 
activeness of it but the hollowness; it is not an 
alluring but a frightening view of what seems to 
ding into the main wave of the future in 
America. Tom Wolfe is the first and so far the 
‘best reporter who has told us about it. 


has witnessed, and explain what he thinks its — i 
_ judgment that it Saige well be required ri one 
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in courses like American studies,” and a verdict 
that the author was a “genius” in the Sunday Times 
Book Review. Wolfe was in, until he made the. mis- 
take of trying to poke some unsupported gibes at 
the New Yorker and its editor in two articles for 
the Herald Tribune Sunday magazine. The 

over that exercise has been comparable in lite 
ary circles with the tizzy caused in the sports wor 
by Cassius Clay’s declaration that he had “noth-— 
ing against them Viet Congs.” Wolfe’s disre- 
spect for the New Yorker, like Clay’s for his coun- 
try’s foreign policy, resulted in his becoming 

cultural persona non grata. Everyone from Murray... 
Kempton to Muriel Spark jumped to attack him, 
with such usually disparate spirits as Nat Hentoff o t 
and Joseph Alsop joining in the bombardment. 
Not only had Wolfe written two disrespect ul 
pieces with factual errors, but the criticism in- 
cluded charges that his methods smacked of Com- 
munism, and yes, McCarthyism. Attention has 
been lavished on the two offending pieces as. if 
they were the Dead Sea Scrolls, culminating. (a 
least at the time of this writing) in a heavily ¢ 
mented refutation in the Columbia Jou i 
view by two young New Yorker staff members, plu 
a comment on their own comment on Wolfe’s 
comments by free-lancer Leonard Lewin, which, 
like a journalistic Supreme Court judgment: on. 
the case, ruled that 














































Although their indictment is diluted by ove ou 
refutation of trivial errors (who played the trum 
what was hung on the walls of Thurber’s old office?) 
they nevertheless make a convincing case, if their” 
allegations are correct, that Wolle’s articles: were. in= 
formed by a remarkable unconcern over the factual 
basis of his more serious charges, as well as of his atmo- | 
spheric touches and of his “documented” literary judg- 
ments, 


Until the inevitable Ph.D. theses come along 
on the case, I can only judge by evidence extant. 
that Wolfe botched the job, which is all the more 
regrettable since the nature and intensity. of the 
furor over it indicate that this particular job, - 
the New York Post might put it, “cries out to. be’ 
done.” I am not for condoning Wolfe’s factual 
errors in these pieces, but neither am I for con- 
demning his entire. work, style, persona, and the: 
magazines he has written articles: for. beenuise 4 
this occasion he muffed one. o 


Aoi sort of blanket condemnation, ‘ho : 
has been made at exhaustive length i in two articles ae 





Wolle in the New York Review of Books by Dwight 
MacDonald. Mr. MacDonald seems to have ap- 
pointed himself to play the Inspector to Wolfe’s 
Jean. Valjean in an endless Tale of Two Articles. 
MacDonald has also set himself up as a combina- 
“tion detective, prosecutor, and judge over modern 
rnalism, a province one senses that MacDonald 
sels is his own exclusive turf (“others have dis- 
“covered our teenage culture, including myself, 
“seven years ago, in a New Yorker series... . Mr. 
Kluger asked’ me to review it [a Mailer novel re- 
iewed by Wolfe] and I declined for lack of time’). 

: Donald attempts to eradicate Wolfe, the 
Herald Tribune, Esquire, and some other rival 
ournalists by the invention of the term “para- 
nalism,” which of course is bad journalism, 
‘not the kind, one assumes, MacDonald writes. 
He defines this evil method as “a bastard form, 
aving it both ways, exploiting the factual author- 


ity of journalism and the atmospheric license of 


fiction.” He identifies the Herald Tribune as the 

citadel of this heresy, though he points the finger 

of accusation at Esquire as the place where “the 

genre origi ` and where it has also flourished. 

He does not mention the fact that he has written 

for Esquire bimself for more than five years, or that 

he is a regular movie critic for that magazine. 

Nhether his own contributions in that magazine 

» be. considered “parajournalism, > or per- 

ine the case of his movie criticism, “para- 

ving.’? he does not say. Nor does he explain 

-what he..means by the 

fiction,” though it sounds like a license to make 

things up, a charge which his own experience in 

“being queried by the Esquire research department 

nust surely have illustrated as untrue in the case 

magazine. 

ifficult to pinpoint exact and usable 

j But let us try, 

following ' MacDonald as he castigates a Wolfe 

i review of Mailer’s latest novel and berates the 

reviewer as again Playing parajournalist because 

his technique was “to jeer at the author’s private 

life-and personality — or rather his persona... .” 

_ Surely then, the following passages, taken from 

a piece written shortly after the death of Ernest 
Hemingway, could rank as parajournalism: 


5 He wasa big man and he was famous and he drank 
a great deal-now and wrote very little. 

“The: position is outflanked the lion can’t be stopped 
“athe sword: won't go into the bull’s neck the great fish is 
oe -breaking the line and it is the fifteenth round and the 

hampion looks bad... . 

ow`it is that morning in the house in Ketchum, 
ahow He takes his favorite gun down from the 
rack... . He puts the end of the gun barrel into his 

- mouth-and he pulls both triggers. 


It is hard to match that for bad taste, and for 


“atmospheric license of 


jeering at the persona rather than cri 

work of an author. Surely then-it ranks as 
journalism.” And yet it was written by. 
MacDonald. You see, this becomes very. col 
ing. After all MacDonald's comp 


to the Hemingway piece, in which h 
letter from George eee that refute 


ing to duke instead of ‘writing: ahe 
wrong factually. 2 Mr. MacDonald: 
wrong factually i in a nasty piece he wrote 
William F. Buckley, Jr... in which Mac 
refers to Buckley’s mother’s “private. cl 
which Buckley claims was actually. a steep 
their horse barn; his mother has no priva 
Mr. Buckley wrote MacDonald a letter 
and other errors, but MacDonald eviden 
think it a serious enough matter to corre 
when he reprinted the essay in book | 
did he, of course, alter his attack on Mr. 
persona, including the judgment -that Bu 
tan indecorous young man.” | don’t think 
of this disqualifies Mr. MacDonald as ‘a 
journalist, but perhaps it disqualifies ‘hin 
watchdog over the sins of his colleagues: 

Bad taste and errors of fact can crop 
kind of journalism, as indeed: in any ki 
ing, and I don’t think recent journalis 
freer style is any more guilty of distortio 
older, more traditional forms. ‘The impor 
interesting and hopeful trend to me in th 
journalism is its personal nature — not in 
of personal attacks, but in the presenc 
porter himself and the significance 
involvement. This is sometimes felt to 
tical, and the frank identification: of 
especially as the “I”? instead of merel 
sonal “eye,” is often frowned upon and tak 
proof of “subjectivity,” which is the op 
the usual journalistic pretense. And yet, as Tho 
pointed out in Walden, “Tt is, afterall, alwa 
first person that is speaking.” > 


Sag I feel that this admission and: 1 
first person singular is the most exciting, 
ing, and potentially fruitful course fo ‘mode 
journalism, I naturally was not inclined | to fi 


scient, “‘novelistic” account “of a urde cak : 


C ha Blood. Be the La or device of kec in 


to and a i murder ina strai ght 
descriptive narrative and dialogat, Gi 


















































t may sound like a contradiction i ‘in terms, and 
think it is. 

I don’t think Capote was the Columbus of the 
onfiction novel” because no one had thought of 
before, but rather because it had been rejected 
journalistic, if not an artistic, possibility. As 
atter of fact, the closest thing to it I know of 
was not done in serious journalism at all, but in 
osé magazines for men with titles like Male He- 
fan and Brawny Adventure. A free-lance writer 
iend of mine in New York used to write some- 
times for such publications when he was broke, 
ind he explained to me that the sort of “article” 
e did for them was called by the editors “‘fact- 
iction.”” The method was to take a somewhat 
nocúous news account of a murder or accident 
or other potentially dramatic event and then build 
it up into a story with invented dialogue and 
“fictional development” of the characters in- 
jolved. The technique of invented dialogue is 
‘sometimes used in stories in confessional and 
“fan”? magazines, which, again, are not regarded 
organs of serious or responsible journalism. 

this. was, of course, not Capote’s method. 
pent countless hours over a period of years 
mining facts, interviewing, and researching his 
y. He has said that he is blessed with a mem- 
ory that can retain the details of two- and three- 
yur conversations, without transcribing them on 
spot by notes or tape recorder, and I have no 
son to doubt this. gift. Nor do I question the 
ed assertion in the book that one of the 
lerers (most fortunately for Capote) was 
essed with a “brilliant memory.” But I cannot 
lieve that everyone in the town of Holcomb, 
nsas, the scene of the crime, possessed the fac- 
ty of total recall; yet that would have to be the 
case for Capote’s book to be a true, journalistically 
accurate rendering of dialogue as well as scene 
and event. Try to remember conversations you 
had a few weeks ago or even days ago; you can 
recall the content, but rarely can you remember 
the verbatim exchange or set it down in the form 
of a transcript. I am convinced that Capote did 
as honest and skillful a job as possible in his re- 
eation; I simply am skeptical of the journalistic 
lidity of any such re-creation — and I wince at 
thought of the inevitable legions of less skill- 
‘and less scrupulous imitators of Capote’s “new 
m.” They. will soon be upon us, wave on wave. 























produced. what he ai as “aonicion. novel: eee 


From te artistic as well as th journalistic 
viewpoint, I am disappointed that Capote chose- 
to go off in the Opposite direction from the per- 
sonal “I” approach in his effort to revitalize mod- 
ern journalism. If reporting is, as Capote says, _ 
“the great unexplored art- form of the future,” De 
think it will develop along the direction taken by” 
a writer who, ironically, is, or at least was once, 
greatly admired by Capote. In an interview with _ 
Capote in the Paris Review published in 1958, he 
named among those writers who had most. infi 
enced him “James Agee, a writer whose. death 
over two years ago was a real loss.” And yet it 
was Agee, in his great sui generis book on the tenant.: 
farmers in Alabama, Let Us Now Pratse Famous Men, 
who recognized and made art and illumination of 
the presence and personality of the reporter as he 
entered and inevitably affected the scene and 
events he was watching, or as Agee put it, * ‘spying” 
upon. For Agee this was not a matter of egotism: 
or of art, but a practical matter of honesty and 
communication. As he explained, referring to on 
of the tenant farmers he was writing about: 
































George Gudger is a man, et cetera. But obviously, ; 
in the effort to tell of him (by example) as truthfully 
as I can, I am limited. I know him only. so. far 
know him; and all of that depends as fully: on who E 
am as on who he is. 


Capote, trained in the New Yi orker-Lillian Ross 
school of deadpan journalism, which he first prac- 
ticed in book-length form in his séries on the trip: 
of the Porgy and Bess troupe to Russia. (The 
Are Heard), betrayed or revealed his owr 
the nature of reporting in that same Paris R 
interview. The interviewer noted Capote’s — 
usual “detachment” in writing The Muses, and in.: 
discussing that and other issues of journalistic... 
style, Capote remarked of the Porgy and Bess pieces: 

“That was reporting, and ‘emotions’. were: not 
much involved — at least not the difficult and p 
personal territories of PR that i mean.’ 

This sort of “detachment” 
larly ~ Sos and even 








and seu all endeavors by maka ahem a i 

“scientific” — that is, less personal. But I think 
it is precisely in those “difficult and personal ve 
territories of feeling” Capote rejects ‘that the future 
of reporting, as an art, will most likely be. found. S 








HE WELL-TRAINED ENGLISH CRITI 
SURVEYS THE AMERICAN SCENE 


by George Starbuck 


“Poetic theory in America is at present in an extremely 
curious state, resembling that of England during the 
Barons Wars rather than that of a healthy democracy or 
well-run autocracy. It is not even a decent civil war....” 

— Thom Gunn in Yale Review 


Sometimes I feel like a fodderless cannon 

On one of those Midwestern courthouse lawns 
Fiercely contested for by boys of ten and 
Topped by a brevet genera! in bronze. 


Hallucination, naturally: no 

Era without its war, and this has its, 
Roundabout somewhere, some imbroglio, 
Even if only run by starts and fits. 


Limber me up again, somebody. 

In with the charges! To the touchhole! Wham! 
Elevate me, ignite me, let one ruddy 

Side or the other taste the thing I am! 


This pale palaver, this mishmash of factions: 
How can you find employment in a war 

Of private sorties and guerrilla actions? 
Maddening! Maddening! It chokes the bore! 


Great God why was I tempered of pure sheffield 
Unless to belch and fulminate and reek? 

Never in England would I be so stifled. 

Name me the nearest caitiff: let me speak! 





ROOTS OF HUMAN NATURE 


N. ` J . Ber r ill, a zoologisl now leaching al Swarthmore, is the author of several books, including so 


TO WONDER, SEX AND THE NATURE OF THINGS, and MAN'S 


3 EMERGING MIND. flere he discusses the similar ie. 


ween men and monkeys, and the new evidence thal the apes are our contemporaries, nol our ancestors 


JG rHis age of explosion of people and atoms 
“man’s greatest need, more than ever before, is to 
understand himself. Why do we act as we do? The 
question becomes urgent; hence the present inten- 
e efforts to study other living creatures that most 
resemble us, to reconstruct from odd-shaped stones 
ind fossil bones the human past, and to search for 
the beginnings of life on other planets. Institutes 
for primate research are becoming established 
many places, and studies of social groups of apes 
and monkeys in the wild, before it is too late, are 
therefore in vogue. 
-'The.more we see of the chimpanzee, the more we 
ealize he is one of us. At the emotional level 
“especially, the identity is clear. Young chimpan- 
for instance, exhibit temper tantrums all too 
iliar to anyone who has brought up children. 
Bud an, adult nigel pais becomes intensely Ais 


and mice — even only the 

although the animal may never 

“seen a ‘snake before, Chimpanzees and people 

both have this revulsion built into their very being. 

‘Fear ‘of the dark is also a common heritage. The 

ight.of toy animals or a model of a human head 

canbe terrifying to a chimpanzee. Toy animals in 

: ioncan equally terrify a human infant when 

encountered for the first time. These fears are 

‘by no means rational, nor are they necessarily the 
result of childhood conditioning. 


As a rule in this so-called civilization of ou 
is a comparatively unemotional being, althoug 
according to D. O. Hebb, the MeGill psychologist, 
only because he is able most of the time to avoi 
situations which arouse strong emotion 
most part, he lives in an insulated enviro 
which his emotional susceptibilities are 
cealed, even from himself. In the sameway, c 
panzees are placid in their own natural environ- 
ment, but in close captivity ~~ like a man in prison 
or an unemployed youth in a modern stone jur 
—- a chimpanzee becomes unpredictably explos 
and often viciously aggressive. Hebb sugg 
in the case of men and apes. these emotional d 
turbances reflect a degree of bern whic 
with a sore whabe over ly large brait 


iad Not ar a but ae 
keys will work for hours at solving sim 
vat no reward aeien than Be satish 


no attention to offered food, just as a man. eng! os 
wall trgo. a meal. This contraverts the 


mee or physical, and fat some po 
is required in order for work to be dor 
seems to be necessary is not extrinsic” 
intrinsic interest.. Justas some birds fly $ 


Aquatint by Pablo Picasso, Courtesy of Harvard College Library, Department of Printing and Graphic Arts. 





me for the sanacion of being i in ‘flight and some, 
g for the joy of song as well as to gain a mate or 
hold a territory, just as boys climb trees and men 
imb mountains because they themselves are built 
- climbing, so monkeys and apes and humans 
oy the skill in using their distinctive combination 
f eye, hand, and brain for what it is worth. 
inston Churchill was expressing this when he 
said, “I like to learn, I don’t like to be taught.” 
“In 1964 Adriaan Kortlandt, of the University of 
Amsterdam, went to the Congo to observe wild 
chimpanzees. A group of forty-eight chimpanzees 
ch occupied a banana plantation at the edge of 
forest-were watched from high tree blinds. 
vious knowledge of chimpanzees in zoos and in 
ild suggested that they normally live in small 
ar m groups of from five to fifteen individuals, 
one master of all, and it was assumed that 
uch state once prevailed in human or pre- 
human history. ‘Now it seems that this is not so, 
“although it is more or less true for the gorilla. 
In the case of chimpanzees on the move, two 
forms of grouping occur: sexual groups, composed 
adult males and childless females, often with a 
mothers and children; and nursery groups, 
composed of juveniles, their mothers, and perhaps 
or two adult males, showing no signs of sexual 
or jealousy. Children up to four years of 
usually carried and are pampered. The 
e tolerated and the old deferred to, with 
ty conferring wisdom but never tyranny. 
neral pattern of social life appears to have 
f thelong and intensive care chimpan- 
es ive their young. As a rule, however, chimpan- 
zees in the wild act with the utmost caution, as 
jough aware of weakness rather than collective 
strength. When a group emerges from dense forest 
o a clearing, the adult males are always the first 
appear, each looking and listening before 
erging from behind a bush or tree. Once out 
and safe, they chase one another, shrieking, scream- 
‘ing, and stamping, like boys let out to play, although 
fhe females remain silent and shy. 
UA imilar combination of sociability, family care, 
’ ariosity. has undoubtedly been characteristic 
uman and prehuman behavior from early 
Why then haven’t chimpanzees gone further 
hey have? The answer that they never came 
from the trees is simply not true, for they 
much of their time on the ground, walking or 
nning erectin order to see better or to leave hands 
ve for carrying. Moreover, there is good evidence 
that they use heavy sticks as clubs either to fight 
off leopards or for display. Gorillas, equally semi- 
terrestrial, are known to use natural weapons 
the same way, not to mention a ritual gesturing, 
stamping, chest- thumping, and vocalizing reminis- 
of tribal warriors working up to the excitement 


and intimidation: “of. a war donee 
panzees and gorillas the use of ‘weapons $i 
tive, and it is reasonable to assume that- the tec! 
nique of armed combat emerged among the com- 
mon ancestors of man and apes many million years 
ago and is not the peculiarly human vice it has been 
thought to be. So many subhuman. and nea 
human creatures have gone to extinction “during 
prehuman times that the struggle. for ascendancy 
among the various man-apes and ape- men 
have been intense. an 
Kortlandt suggests that it was the early inventi 
of the spear that humanized our ancesto 
dehumanized their anthropoid competitors 
driving them off the savannas; that although 
forest offers the best protection against spears 
has never been favorable to the evolution of the 
human way of life. He states. that chimpan e 
seize every opportunity to bring variety inti 
lives, are fascinated by everything new and un 
that on one occasion an individual steadily wa 
an unusually beautiful sunset until almost dar 
“behind their lively, searching eyes one sense 
doubting, contemplative personality, always 
to make sense out of a puzzling world.” 
Goodall, accepted as one of themselves by. the 
colony she studied, feels that chimpanzee: 
an of the human stock. Somewhere alc 


Senne as fascinated tis an hat W 
them, as puzzled and as contemplative, 

a potential determination and decisiven r 
carried the day. 5 


Ta surviving apes are few in kidd ad far 
tween; monkeys are more numerous and wi 
spread and are sufficiently akin to apes and me 
throw light on our own upbringing. “At the Prim: 
Laboratory of the University of Wisconsi 
Harlow has raised infant monkeys with a $ rrog. 
mother consisting of a soft cloth-covered wire frame 


complete with nursing bottle. Such infants ap 
parently develop normally and show characteristi 
curiosity concerning their surroundings: so 
as they can run and cling to the soft mot 
substitute. As they grow older, they spend in- 
creasing amounts of time clinging and cuddling, 
although taking no more milk than.do other infan 
supplied with the same wire and milk bottle com 
bination without the cloth. : 
Infant monkeys raised with wire mothers 3 not 
cloth-covered show no affection for the: moth r 
substitute and obtain no comfort; and they be 
like neglected children in or out. of insti 
Bodily contact with at least a simulation 











0 reality. of the maletnal Vody se seems to be esential 
or normal emotional development. Infants raised 
rom birth for several months with a cloth mother 
retain their responsiveness long after separation, but 
- those who have known a cloth mother only after the 
age of eight months lose whatever responsiveness 
ey may have shown immediately after being 
separated. Freud notwithstanding, the critical need 
is: definitely not the role of the breast or the act of 
“nursing but the clinging of infant to mother and the 
-handling of the infant by the mother. However, it 
-may be comforting for human mothers to know that 
~- monkey infants raised with cloth mothers, although 
seemingly normal as individuals, fail miserably as 
mothers themselves. 
| Monkeys also have the eye-hand kind of brain 
with a very subordinate sense of smell, as in humans 
and-apes. Almost by definition, this means inquisi- 
tive fingers and a dominant sense of sight. It is not 
. surprising that a monkey which is in captivity 
- “prefers the sight of another monkey, or almost any- 
.. thing that moves, such as a toy electric train, to any 
--other form of satisfaction. There is the story of the 
¿psychologist who put a monkey in a room with 
various inanimate things supposedly of interest and 
boked through the keyhole to see its reactions, only 
to see a brown and lively eye peering from the other 
vside. Watching the world go by is a pastime 
ingrained i in us all. Any study of monkey behavior, 
however, as of children, should be made under 
natural circumstances, with the observer unob- 
“'served.. This has been accomplished with baboons 
in Africa, with an introduced colony of old-world 
hesus monkeys on an island off Puerto Rico, and 
vith the elusive forest-dwelling monkeys of Japan. 
The Japanese monkeys, with beautiful bright 
‘aces and very short tails, live in the forest in troops 
of up to two hundred individuals, communicating 
among themselves with vocal sounds relating to 
motional. state, movement to and from feeding 
grounds, defense, warning, sex, and infants. The 
‘occasional solitary monkey, however, makes no 
sound at all. 
< Within a troop, social relations become all 
important. Each monkey apparently knows every 
other monkey, its rank, status, mother-child rela- 
tionship, and so on. Some of the infants, for exam- 
ple, are ranked high because they are children of 
influential mothers. In fact, at the Japan Monkey 
Center, established for studying these animals, a 
“new troop was organized with monkeys collected 
from different natural troops. When a new- 
‘comer: was added to the group, he or she was 
‘recognized at once and warmly accepted by in- 


















































- troop several months before. Each monkey troop 
has. its own troop peculiarity and cultural trend, 
and each member of the troop differs from the 


--dividuals who, had come from the same natural — 
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others in personality and life his ry. H e 
tinctive culture is acquired in monkeys such as 
these is of considerable human import. 
The Japanese scientists: wished to draw their 
elusive subjects to a single feeding area where they 
could be better observed, and to do so they placed 
rice and sweet potato through the forest, gradually 
reducing the food until it was at one locality only, on 
the shore of the sea. Then one day.a young, female 
monkey, about eighteen months old, who had bee 
born after the project had begun, started to wash ner 
sweet potato in the sea before eating it, d simpl 
action but one with considerable implication con- 
cerning monkey comprehension. Eventually the 
habit had been caught by all of the troop except 
the old and crusty males. In view of this capacity, 
it is perhaps surprising that the monkey world has_ 
shown so little enterprise during the multimillion 
years of its existence. On the other hand; man him- 
self showed little more until relatively reeent times. ; 
In the earlier studies of both monkeys and apes, 
altogether too much has been read into their be 
havior while in confinement, for boredom affects: 
these intelligent creatures as strongly and as dis- 
turbingly as it affects human beings under com 
parable conditions. Sex looms large and‘ ofte 
perverse, while personality becomes lacklu 
incurious. The role of the dominant male Pp 
amy, and the accentuation of brutishness. with agi 
have been overemphasized on the assumption that 
anthropoids in confinement behave and develop 
normally. The ancestors of man. were outstanding, 
in the literal sense of the word, as venturers in 
open country, where danger from predators wa 
enhanced. Of the other primates now living, on y 
the baboon has left the woods. Ten 
Baboons are monkeys, to be sure, but they are 
comparatively venturesome monkeys. At some time 
in the monkey past they abandoned tree life for 
open ground, although in the last resort they climb — 
into trees for safety, and invariably do. so at night 
Their special interest to man is that as monkey 
they have successfully coped with a new. env. 
ment of much the same sort, and in much the ame 
way, as that of the primitive apes whose descen 
ants we are. Like any grounded monkey, they walk 
and run on all fours, and use their forelimbs. s arms 
and hands chiefly when sitting. Long jaws: carry 
formidable teeth for fighting. Their strength is 
primarily collective, and their social organization 
is one of their principal adaptations for survival. 
S. L. Washburn and I. De Vore studied the b 
havior of fifteen troops of- baboons, troo 
varying from thirteen to one hundred and ei 
five, in the Ambolesi game reserve at. the foot of 
Mount Kilimanjaro in Kenya. They found no 
support for the accepted theory that sexuahty ae 
vides the most important bond of the primate — 

































































Op. ‘They found that a troop, viewed at close 


ange, is composed. of strongly emotional, highly 
motivated, and far from neutral creatures. The 
asic social: structure is seen when a troop moves 
away from the safety of trees and out onto open 
plains. The less dominant males occupy the van, 
nd the older juveniles follow; in the center of the 
roop are the females with infants, the young 
juveniles, and the most dominant males; the 
back of the troop is a mirror image of the front. 
‘Thus without any fixed or formal order, the females 
~ and young are protected. When a predator is 
sighted, the females and young hurry away, but 
“the males do not, and almost at once a platoon of 
‘males becomes interposed. Most animals leave 
them alone, and only the lion puts them to flight. 
Much of the time the members of a troop, like 
most monkey folk, gather in small groups, sitting 
and grooming, perhaps two females and young, or 
‘an adult male and two females. Newborn infants 
are a center of attraction, and most dominant males 
sit by or walk close beside a mother. Juveniles play 
together in groups that persist for several years. 
If a juvenile is hurt and cries out, adults come 
running and stop the play. The security of the 
individual and the survival of the race lie in the 
strength and diversity of the social bonds. Only the 
y or the outcast is vulnerable. 


rupes of living apes and monkeys, however 
“much they appear to give insight into our own 
~ peculiar nature, are studies of our contemporaries, 
not our ancestors. The assumption is that man 
passed through a stage similar to the existing ape, 
ad that earlier both passed through a stage repre- 
d by existing monkeys. This may be so, but 
is an assumption which needs to be verified or 
dified by actual evidence from the past. But 
orts to reconstruct the human past have always 
been handicapped by the scarcity of fossil material 
-and by the enormous extent of evolutionary time 
-that we are concerned with. Fossilized remains are, 
at best, little more than signs along the road. And 
the primates still available for study as living 
creatures — four kinds of apes, the old-world and 
new-world monkeys, the lemurs of Madagascar, 
he bush babies of equatorial Africa, and the spec- 
tral tarsiers of Southeast Asia — are but a remnant 
of what has gone before. They do represent stages 
of primate evolution, although each group has 
had all the time until the present to diverge from a 
more generalized ancestral type. 


© The significance of recent discoveries of fossil 


-anthropoid remains can be fully appreciated only 
hen seen in the total perspective of primate evolu- 
ü. This has been a very long process, coinciding 


for the most part with the evolution of the | 
major orders of mammals. To begin with 
was a prolonged phase represented by small 
tive mammals, not unlike the present-day shret 
ancestral to all the modern orders and_ posses: 
all the particular mammalian characteristics: cor 
mon to mice and men. An arboreal phase followed 
beginning with creatures probably similar to exist 
ing tree shrews and progressing to larger forms, su 
as tarsiers and lemurs, more fully adapted to th 
opportunities, hazards, and general requirement 
of arboreal existence. PEA 
Then came the anthropoids proper, with more. 
handlike feet, better stereoscopic vision, eye-hanc 
type of brain, great curiosity and capacity fo! 
mischief, and opportunity to chatter with impunity 
There were tarsiers in the Eocene, fifty millio 
years ago, monkeys in the Oligocene, which fo 
lowed, and apes of many kinds in the Miocene 
forests, halfway to the present. Proconsul; an eai 
Miocene ape of about twenty-five million year: 
a full-fledged ape of a less specialized sort than 
of the present survivors, and not too well construct 
for arboreal life, may have stood at the partin 
the ways. At least he has a fitting name. The fin 
phase, in any case, resulted from the grounding o 
apelike creatures, from which the specifically p) 
human stock took a distinctive evolutionary p 


begin? — as early as proconsul, or as late 
beginning of the Pleistocene a million. year 
perhaps, when the Ice Age was already imi 
or sometime in between? The debate has be 


has been too scanty and indecisive h 
creatures appear to have lived in circum 
unfavorable to the preservation of their | 
Their tools are another matter, and discoveri 
simple but significantly chipped pebbles have sug: 
gested the existence of humanoid beings for 
longer time than their bones have indicated. V 
a stone that more or less fits a human hand has | 
flaked to a cutting edge for flensing a carcass 
is found together with pieces of skull and_ pelvis 
indicative of brain and posture, much can be sur- 
mised, and the longtime dead begin to come aliv 
Modern man can be traced back only a relatively 
short way. Homo sapiens, self-labeled the wise, 
includes the Paleolithic mammoth hunters and 
cave painters of 20,000 years ago, and also, though 
belatedly admitted, the more stooped and heavy- 
browed Neanderthal men who lived in Europe 
during the last interglacial period but were missing _ 
when the glaciers finally melted. Other men, such | 
as Peking man, known as Homo erectus, erect but 
not so wise, were tool-makers and fire-makers who 
were around during the early to middle.Ice 
several hundred thousand years ago. . Befo 








t — 
he trail until recently 
hand-flaked pebbles. New discoveries in southeast- 
rn Africa now push the fossil human story two 
million years into the past. 
-The first of these discoveries was made about 
forty years ago by Raymond Dart, who then and 
later established the existence and general nature 
of man-apes known as Australopithecines, about 
-five feet tall and more manlike than apelike, who 
stood erect with a small, well-balanced head; 
_ who ran, hunted, used ready-made but not hand- 
~- made tools or weapons, and sheltered in caves. They 
‘seem to have been widespread through southern 
lands and to have been closely related to the 
emergent human stock. That they were not them- 
‘selves the actual stock is evident from discoveries 
made during the last few years by the Leakeys, 
< man and wife, who had spent much of their life- 
_time patiently and persistently digging in and 
-around the Olduvai Gorge in Tanzania. 
The Leakeys had been challenged by the earlier 
discovery of unmistakably manually shaped peb- 
bles found in East African strata of pre-Ice-Age 
time. At last, they were rewarded by finding 
- remains of two kinds of beings, one of them now 
identified as an Australopithecine and the other a 
tool-maker sufficiently human to be admitted to 
the rank of Homo, as Homo habilus, meaning man 
who is able, mentally skillful, vigorous. The 
significance of the age of the fossilized remains is 
that radioactivity-dating methods place them at 
close to two million years, which puts the human 
past much further back in time than had been 
known before. At that time, however, the two 
kinds of more or less human beings were con- 
mporary inhabitants of the earth, so that to 
find the true” beginnings where human stock 
eparted from the ape, we must now probe into 
far more ancient periods. 
~ Fossil remains of five individuals were found, one 
of whom. was an elderly woman, one an eleven- 
year-old child, and a third a young woman aged 
about twenty years. Homo habilus is said to have 
stood and walked upright. His feet and hands were 
“similar to modern man’s. His jaw was roomy 
¿enough for a tongue to be used in speech. His 
teeth show him to have been as omnivorous as we 
are. And his skull, although small in keeping with 
‘his four-foot stature, was shaped much like our own, 
with room enough for a relatively well developed 
‘forebrain superior in form to all but that of modern 
~ man himself. Although the Olduvai Gorge is now 
a desert, during the million years Homo habilus 
appears to have inhabited the area the gorge was 
= part of a wet, tropical region rich in lakes, rivers, 
< fish, and game. 
- Following the announcement of the first Olduvai 





























ught of the Pleistocene ice, 






“has been marked only by 
















ries, John Napier, of the pi 
unit of the University of London, called 
attention to the significance of the hand, 
out that the human hand, which can achiev 
much in the field of creative art and commun: a 
such subtle shades of meaning, and on which the 
pre-eminence of Homo sapiens so largely depend 
constitutes, in a structural sense, one of the mo 
primitive and generalized parts of the human body. 
It is this aspect of the hand which has given support _ 
to the almost traditional view that the prehuman _ 
forerunners of man were equipped: with a hand 
of essentially human form long before the brai, 
became sufficiently well developed to exploit 
The finding of hands, tools, and skulls at the saz 
site in the Olduvai Gorge makes correlations pos 
sible for the first time. : n 
For all its generally: primitive structure, the 
human hand is marvelously made, not only having: 
an opposable thumb and rotating at the wrist, but 
endowed with two prehensile working arrange- 
ments. One is the power grip, such as is employe 
in using a screwdriver to turn a tight screw, and the 
other the precision grip, in which the finger and 
thumb tips take over. The power grip is primitiv 
and is present in some degree in most prima 
while the precision grip is the final refir 
present in man but hardly developed « 
The small hand of Homo habilus appears to 
been capable of a very strong power grip, but th 
setting of the thumb suggests that the precision 
grip had not attained its fullest expression. Thi 
is in keeping with the fact that their stone impl 
ments were little more than pebbles with o 
more flakes struck off to produce a chopping 
Already nearing the goal represented by | 
man, the perfecting of the hand apparently kept. 
close pace with the development of the brain. 
A small but nearly perfected man inhabiting the 
earth almost two million years ago not only gives ; 
man a tremendous extension of his prehistòric ap- 
prenticeship but also gives his prehuman existence 
a much more extended past. It places the evolution 
of man from arboreal ape to the Leakeys’ little hai 
dyman within the long period of the Pliocene when 
the grasslands and the grassland fauna were evol 
ing as the dominant living feature of the eart 
Man evolved with the creatures he lived wit 
and hunted — not as a Johnny-come-lately pitch- 
forked from the trees into the hostile openness of 
the plains when the drama of the plains had 
already reached its climax, but as an early ad\ 
turer, aggressive, sharp-witted, and ‘nimble 
took to the ground because of better oppo 
tunities and broader horizons. He evolved in cor 
pany, and in response to the great general enviro: 
mental challenge of the age. Only his overpoweri 
ascendancy is recent. See 








































































































+ early half a century, Malcolm Cowley has adorned the American literary scene as 


critic, p 


oel, and literary historian. William Faulkner was being little read by his own 


ntrymen in the early 1940s when the two initiated a correspondence that was to produce 


ALMosT. every critic dreams of discovering a 


repu tion is ‘less than his achievement and in fact 
scandalously out of proportion with it, so that 
will be added to the critic’s voice, in 

g horus, as soon as he has made his dis- 


ood luck to find it realized. 
ut letme explain that I was by no means the 
first to discover William Faulkner. The man who 
st deserves that credit is a lawyer in Oxford, 
ississippi, an older friend, Phil Stone, who knew 
him almost from boyhood, ‘who gave him books to 
read, and who praised his early poems and stories. 
sater there. were many others both here and 
“There was in fact a small chorus of ad- 
“which was chiefly composed of creative 
rs. But after 1936 — the year of Absalom, 
salom? -a difficult book to understand — it was 
rowned out by a larger chorus of academic 
, almost all contemptuous at the time, and 
* a deafening frog-pond croak of daily and 
ekly reviewers. The public, which had been 
excited by ay in 1931, had ceased to 
work. 
/ of William Faulkner and Malcobm Cowley by Budd. 


Consider what might be aa Faulkı 


in all. In eleven of the books, he: had createc 
mythical county in northern Mississip ia 

told its. story from. Indian days «to. 

garded as the morally disastrous -prese 

a sustained work of the imagination su 
other American writer had attempted. App 
ently, no one knew that Faulkner had attempted 
it. His seventeen books were effectively out-of print 
and seemed likely to remain in that condition, since 
there was no public demand for them. As for his 
value on the literary stock exchange, in 1944 h 
name wasn’t even listed there. 

It was scarcely listed in the immense E 
of the New York Public Library, where, at the 
time, there were cards for only two of his book 
A Green Bough and The Hamlet. 
were hard to find in the secondhand bo 
on Fourth Avenue. But luckily I owned m 











the books, since I had reviewed them in the New 
epublic as they appeared. Gradually and with 
ror in ieee i was a: Degianing to perceive a 






owing to a generous grant “hen the late Mrs. Mary 
- Mellon. I. determined to write a long essay on 
Faulkner and to see whether it might help to 
redress the balance between his worth and his 
reputation. But first I sent a letter to the author, 
addressing him in Oxford, Mississippi; I said that 
I wanted to meet him and ask questions about his 
life and his:aims.. ‘Three months went by before I 
received an answer, inan envelope that bore the 
address of the Warner Brothers studio in Burbank, 
California. 























Hollywood, Sunday, 7 May. [1944] 
Dear Mr. Cowley: ~ 
-oE just found your letter of last Feb. by idle 
chance today. Please excuse this. During the last 
‘several years my correspondence has assumed a 
one a divination of which your letter implies. 
“My mail consists of two sorts: from people who 
dont. write, asking me for something, usually 
‘money, which being a serious writer trying to be 
_ àn artist, I naturally dont have; and from people 
who do write telling me I. cant. So, since I have 
already agreed to answer No to the first and All 
righ to. the second, I open the envelopes to get the 
















sea pon the drawer overflows. 
uld like vey much to have the piece done. 


vith pride but I Believe not vanity, with G of 
bi twiti pilys too ee a poet, of course 


LAS you can see bom cabai I-am at the salt 
mines again. Tt would cost. more to come here 
than to come to: ‘Miss. T his town is crowded with 
war factory workers and troops, is unpleasant. 
But I have a cubbyhole. which you are welcome 
to share until June t, when my family is coming 
out. In the fall [ will go back home. I dont know 
when I will come East, I mean to New York. I 
would like to, but I never seen to have that much 
money anymore, as Í try to save what I earn here 
to stay at home as long as possible on. 

. [would like the piece, except the biography 
part. 
~ But I think that if what one has thought and hoped 
“and endeavored and failed at is not enough, if it 
must be-explained and excused by what -he has 
experienced, done or suffered, while he was, not 





You are welcome to it privately, of course. - 





being | an artist, hen he and i 








evaluation have both failed: 
Thank you for. your letter, and 
time lapse. 











By the time Faulkaers. letter 
editing a Portable Hemingway. for the Viking Pres 
I was late with my copy, the presses were waiting, EA 
the Vikings were sending telegrams, and I half) | 
expected to find a shipload of berserk warrior 
moored in front of my door. It wasn’t unti 
job was finished and the threat of sanctions lifte 
that I wrote Faulkner again. 
















RFD Gaylordsville, Conn. 
July- 22, 1944. 7 
Dear Faulkner: sane 
You can see that [’m pretty ‘nearly as bad as 
you are about answering letters, and’ I haven’t the 
excuse of a system either; it’s just- mixture of 
indolence and busyness, one part of each, and li 
as a succession of deadlines that I just fail to meet. 
I want very much to write the article about you, 
and I want to meet you too, but it’s quite possible 
to write the article without meeting you and wit 
out knowing very much about your biograp 
which wouldn't go into the article anyw. 
you're right about that point; but if oaea to 

























make too many bad guesses. Id like {o put in 
about a month or six weeks of work on’ it; and 
that’s why Pm trying to sell it in advance to som 
magazine that would pay me for my time; an 
later I could use it in a book I’m planning 

Status of the magazine negotiations: F tried 
Atlantic while I was in Boston, and the net result ` 
was a luncheon at the St. Botolph Club, lobster, 
sherry, old fashioneds, two bottles of Bordeaux 
and some very old rum. The Atlantic turned 
thumbs down (thumbs a little greasy with lobster. 
dipped in butter) . . . now Var working on Hace. 
pers... ; i 

Do you want to hese a New York: market report 
on your standing as a literary figure? i 

It’s about what. [ suggested in m 
— very funny, and a great credit to ` 
for your pocketbook, . First, in pub 
your name is mud. ‘They are all 
your books won’t ever sell, and it’s a pity is 
they say, with a sort. of pleased look on. their: 
faces. . Now, when you talk to writers instead of 
publishers or publishers’ pet critics about. the 
oeuvre of William. Fauikner, it’s quite a different 
story; there you hear. almost nothing but admira- 
tion, and the better the writer the greater the- 
admiration is likely to be. Conrad: Mien; for 
ample, puts you. at the top of the heap. oes Th 




















Art Mayer-—self-taught mechanic 


now teaches at a GM Training Center 


He was the happiest boy in town when 
he landed a part-time job at the corner 
gas station. He wanted to be a mechanic 
for as long as he could remember. He 
wanted to learn all he could about cars 
and engines, Andthis was his bigchance. 
He turned his part-time job into a full- 
time ambition. He never lost the desire 
to work on engines... orto learn more. 


After serving as a helicopter mechanic 
during the war, Art joined one of the 
General Motors car divisions as a me- 
chanic and soon worked his way up to 
Master Mechanic. Today, Arthur E. 
Mayer, Jr., is an instructor at one of 30 
GM Training Centers across the nation, 
with a total annual enrollment of some 
125,000 automotive mechanics drawn 





from GM retail dealerships. The “re- 
fresher" courses taught at these cen- 
ters keep local dealer mechanics con- 
stantly abreast of new advances in 
technology and service methods. 

Art Mayer is happy working with his 
students, helping to advance their 
knowledge and skills. He's a fine exam- 
pleofthe kindof people that make GMgo. 


[GM : 
(MM General Motors is People. ..naking verer ininos ror you 


Are you smart enough to know 
a mentally retarded child when you see one? 





You can tell right away if a child is mentally retarded just by 
the way he looks. 

Sure you can? 

Then, how many of the children shown here are retarded? 

Two? Possibly three? Certainly not all of them! 

That’s where you're wrong. All these children are retarded. 

Surprising — isn’t it? — that they look so much like nor- 
mal, average boys and girls. 

Maybe you think that these children could get along all 
right without any special help. That's where you're wrong 
again. 

They need special teachers who understand the problems 
of the retarded. They need special recreational programs to 
help them develop physically and socially. And, later on, they 
will need special training for jobs — or else they will become 
burdens to their families and the community. 

You can bring new hope to the retarded. You can be a 
part of one of the most satisfying programs ever planned for 
man to serve his fellow man — a program aimed at prevent- 
ing mental retardation and helping the six million Americans 
already afflicted. 

A free booklet will tell you what you can do. 
Address The President’s Committee on Mental 
Retardation, Washington, D.C. 









fosy. thing i is the academic and near-academic 
critics and the- wey: a misunderstand and mis- 
‘state your ‘work. 

“So, a good piece | on your work has to be written, 
and if my indolence doesn’t get the best of me, 
hard to write it — and thank God, Pm too 
olent. to stop working once I get started. 

ow, there's one question I wish to God you'd 
answer forme, not because I want to quote you, 
‘but so that I won’t make a fool of myself when I 
come to write the piece. It’s about the symbolism 
in your work. It’s there, all right, and I don’t see 
iw anybody but a learned critic can miss it — I 
. of course, that Sutpen’s Hundred, in “Ab- 
\bsalom!,” becomes, for the rae at 
„ast, a symbol of the old South, with the manner 
building and its decay after the war, and its 
: killed“ by a poor white, and the only sur- 
“of the Sutpen family a mulatto; that’s almost 
an allegory or legend, and you repeat the legend 
explicitly in the fourth part.of “The Bear.’ 

Once in the Southern Review, Cleanth Brooks, 
Tethink it w + gave, a whole allegorical scheme for 
aying that the gal was the South, 
modern industry (in the form of Popeye), 
it modern industrial civilization is so 
idn’t have strength to rape her and had 
titute. I thought that Brooks’s scheme 
o definite and pat, but still Popeye does 
have something of the quality you impute 
spresentatives of modern civilization, and 
ty pops up again in the reporter in 
“Pylon and that same book has the sex in 
the airplane, a marvelous scene with no double 
j entendre. but- with a double meaning, certainly. 
ll, the question is Ara Rra how much 

ae Or 









































ir formation? TER 


was a matter of three or four months before 
Faulkner answered my query. In the meantime I 
- had been rereading his books, I had assembled a 
. mass of notes on them, and I had started work on 
an essay that promised to become too long for 
magazine publication. Then I had done two other 
things that would have some bearing on his next 
letter. I had first sawed off a steak or rib roast 
from the carcass of my essay and had persuaded 
the New York Times Book Review to publish it. 
- Second, I had written Faulkner repeating my 
question about his symbolism. 





0 ..The eritic: was George Marion O'Donnell, who had 
ne _ been the first to recognize that Faulkner was a moralist, 
and his essay had been published in the Kenyon Review, not 
em Review. Cleanth Brooks's compendious and 
ted study of Faulkner’s work had not been started 


:, and would not be published: for twenty years. 










Oxford. Satundily. 

{Early November, 1944 
Dear Maitre: 
I saw the piece in the Times Book Rieview]. It 
was all right. If that is a fair. sample, I dont think 
I need to see the rest of it before publ ication. be- 
cause I might want to collaborate ar 
doing all right. But if you want com 
me before you release it, that’s ‘another h 
So Pll leave it to you whether I see it befor 2 
or not. f B 
Vide the paragraph yọu quoted: re G 
specific book, Pm trying primarily to tell a sto 
in the most effective bake I can think B ] 
































































my output (the course s oË it) asa Eo : 
ing the same story over and over, which i m 





thing, the world plus «yp or » Altered through 
the effort of “I? to embrace the world in which bhe 
was born and walked a little while and then 
down again, into one volume. I am trying 
a step further. This I think accounts. for 
people call the obscurity, the involved 1 

“style”, endless sentences. I’m trying to. 
in one sentence, between one Cap and one 
Pm still trying to put it-all, if possible, í on on 
head. I don’t know how to do it: All 
do is to keep on trying in a new way., 
to think that my material, the So 
important to me. I just happen to 
dont have time in one life to lear 
and write- at the same time. ‘Thi 





tic steeplechase. toward not 
man stinks the» same stink no ma 
time. 
I think Quentin, not Faulkner 






















Absalom!}, but he not. Ia wa ‘bee 

tion. I mean, I was creating him 
as well as Sutpen et al. He [Quentin 
regretted the passing of an order the dispo 








But more he grieved the fact (because he hated 
and feared the portentous symptom) that a man 
like Sutpen, who to Quentin was trash, originless, 
could not only have dreamed so high but have 
had the force and strength to have failed so grandl' 
Quentin probably contemplated Sutpen as. the 
hypersensitive, already self-crucified cadet of: 
old long-time Republican Philistine house con- 
templated the ruin of Sampson’s portico. > . -He 
grieved and was moved by it but he was. still sa 
ing “I told you so” even while he hated himse 
for saying it. ; 
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You are correct; I was first of all (1 still think) 
- telling what T thought was a good story, and I be- 
oe Quentin could do it better than I in this 
case But T accept gratefully all your implica- 
toh even though I didn’t carry them consciously 
and simultaneously in the writing of it. In prin- 
ciple Pd like to think I could have. But I don’t be- 
lieve it would have been necessary to carry them 
or even to have known their analogous derivation, 
to have had them in the story. Art is simpler 
than people think because there is so little to 
rite about. All the moving things are eternal in 
man’s history and have been written before, and 
if a man writes hard enough, sincerely enough, 
humbly enough, and with the unalterable determi- 
nation never never never to be quite satisfied with 
, he will repeat them, because art like poverty 
takes care of its own, shares its bread. . . . 






























“Faulkner had given me two hints about his 
work that I confess to not having developed in the 
say I was writing. The first was that what he 
_ regarded as his essential subject was not the South 
or its legend, but rather the human situation, 
same frantic steeplechase toward nothing 
srywhere.” He approached it in terms of South- 
material because, as he said, “I just happen 
to know it, and dont have time in one life to learn 
another one and write at the same time.” But he 
hoped that the material would have more than a 
regional meaning, and very often —as in his 
comparison of Sutpen with Sampson — he thought 
back to archetypes, not in Southern legend, but 
in the Bible. 

_ The second hint was that he tried to present 
characters rather than ideas. In that respect his 
work reminds me of what Northrop Frye says 
about Shakespeare’s plays: that there is not a 
passage in them “which cannot be explained en- 
tirely in terms of its dramatic function and con- 
text 2... nothing which owes its existence- to 
Shakespeare’s desire to ‘say’ something.” Faulkner 
was telling me that he had aimed at a sort of dra- 
“matic impersonality not only in Absalom, Absalom! 
but in all his novels. 

“ [felt in November, 1944, that an attempt to 
“discuss the complicated relation between author 
‘and’ characters would carry me far beyond the 
introductory essay on which I was working. At 
the time, I was more concerned with my question 
about Faulkner’s symbolism, and here I was de- 
lighted with his answer. It seemed to me then — 
ll seems to me — that the deliberate use of 
‘symbols is a dangerous literary device, since the 
-author may let himself be distracted from the 
primary reality of his characters and situations in 
his effort to give them secondary or symbolic 
meanings. I felt that truly effective symbols, like 
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absorbed in his story that he 
life. Faulkner’s letter helped -t 

this belief, and I went back to wor 
with renewed enthusiasm. 




















A. THIS point there is a gap of several i 
the correspondence. What hadn’t been ment 
in my letters is that I had been urging the Viking 
Press to publish a Portable Faulkner as a sequel to 
the Portable Hemingway that I had finished in July. 
The proposal elicited some interest, but no en- — 
thusiasm. I was told that Faulkner’s audience was o 
too limited and that his critical standing was too. 
dubious to justify such a book; it would have no 
sale. While arguing the point, I had completed 
my essay, and I was eager to see it in type. But ee 
where? The essay had lengthened. to. the 
where no magazine of general circulation 
be willing, at the time, to print the whole 
Accepting the fact, I did the best. I could: 
beefed it. 

The term is one that I first heard Fom G 
Milburn, the author of Catalogue, an en 
first novel about:an Oklahoma town 
waited for a second novel, but. it didn ap 
When I asked him about it, he looked unhap 

“I was spending the winter on Cape Cod,” he 
said, “and I had the book pretty near finished 
Then I wanted a pair of riding boots, so 
a chunk of it and sold it to the New Yorker, Tt 
was a bill I owed at the store, and I cut o 
chunk. Whenever I needed cash I sold : 
that novel. It was like I had a steer ging in. 
the woodshed and was always cutting off steaks 
By the end of the winter, Jesus, Pd beefed the 
whole novel.” 

So I beefed the essay and published it in sec- 
tions, wherever an editor was hungry for we rds. 
First, there had been the article for the N 
Times Book Review. Then I sawed. out 
section and sent it to Hal Smith, the publisher 
the Saturday Review. There was a still longer sec- 
tion remaining, on Faulkner’s legend of the South, 
and I sent it to Allen Tate, who: was. editing the Q 
Sewanee Review. Allen. printed it in his summer. 
number. Then suddenly I had a call from Mar- 
shall Best, who asked me to see him: at the Vikiny 
office. 

“It seems to us,” he said; “that Faulkner 
tracting a great deal of attention in the maga- 
zines.” : 

I modestly agreed. 

“Under. the circumstances,” he wen 
feel that a Portable Faulkner might. have a ac 


















































eaders. How soon “coula you have the copy 
ly?” TR a 
few days later I wrote a jubilant letter to 
Faulkner, who was then serving another sentence 


August 9, 1945. 


Its gone through, there will be a Viking Porta- 
ble Faulkner, and it seems a very good piece of 
—néws to me. . 

And now comes the big question, what to in- 


+ it “will be based: on what I have written 
y (bearing your comments in mind); but 

a about the text? 
ave an. idea for that, and I don’t know what 
‘think about it. Instead of trying to collect 
best of Faulkner” in 600 pages, I thought of 
selecting the short and long stories, and passages 


-. from novels that are really separate stories, that 


form part of your Mississippi series — so that the 
A : avė-a picture of Yocknapatawpha 

misspelled the name in those days] from 
mes down to World War II... . 


Thursday [August 16, 1945] 


dea is very fine. I wish we could meet, but 
ems impossible now. I will do anything 
m here. 
ans let us make a Golden Book of my 
pocryphal county. I have thought of spending 
my old age doing something of that nature: an 
alphabetical, rambling genealogy of the people, 
er to son to son. 
would hate to have to choose between Red 
aves and A Justice, also another one called Lo! 
Story Mag. several years ago. i 
hat about taking the whole 3rd section of 
IND AND FURY? That Jason is the new 
uth too. I mean, he is the one Compson and 
Sartoris who met Snopes on his own ground and 
cinc a` fashion held his own. Jason would have 
chopped up a Georgian Manse and sold it off in 
- shotgun bungalows as quick as any man. But 
< then, this is not enough to waste that much space 
on, is it? The next best would be the last section, 
or: the sake of the negroes, that woman Dilsey 
who “does the best I kin.” 
=“ AS I LAY DYING is simple tour de force, 
though Tlike it. But in this case it says little that 
otted horses and Wash and Old Man would 
t tell. 
THE HAMLET was incepted as a novel. 
When I began it, it produced Spotted Horses, 
went no:further. About-two years later suddenly 


I had The HOUND, ia JAMSHYD 
YARD, mainly because SPOTTED 

had created a character “I fell in love v 
itinerant sewing-machine agent named 
Later a man of that name turned up at home, so 
I changed my man to Ratliff for the. reason 
my whole town spent much. of its time try 
decide just what living man. I was wri 

the one literary criticism of the town bein: 

in the hell did he remember all that, and 
did that happen anyway?” 

Meanwhile my book had created. Snopet 
his clan, who produced stories in their saga v 
are to fall in a later volume: MULE IN 
YARD, BRASS, etc. This over about ten ye: 
until one day I decided I had better start on 
first volume or Pd never-get any of it dowr 
I wrote an induction toward the’ spotte 
story, which included BARN BURN 
WASH, which I discovered had no p 
book at all. Spotted horses became a long: 
picked up the HOUND, rewritten 
longer and with the characters name cl 
from Cotton to Snopes, and went on. with 2 
SHYD’S COURTYARD. 

Wish to hell we could sper three d: 
with these books. Write me any ray 


“Suppose you use the last section, 
one, of SOUND & FURY,” Faulkner 
another letter from Hollywood, “and supp 
there’s time: I am leaving here Monday for M 
sippi) I wrote a page or two of synopsis top 
it, a condensation of the first’ 3- sectic 
simply told why and when (and wh 
and how a 17 year old girl robbed a 
drawer of hoarded money and climbe 
drain pipe and ran off with a carnival pitck 

The suggestion aroused my enthusiasm 
October 1, I made a progress report to 
Best of the Viking Press. 


Dear Marshall: Bat 

After a lot of rereading and excositalion, 
drawn up a tentative table of contents fo 
Faulkner book. It runs to 248,000 word 
can squeeze 15, 000 words out of it on 
(“Wedding in the Rain” and “A Rose for Emily”). 
It contains no complete novel — though it does 
contain one complete story of 47,000 words an 
another of 36,000 words. What it offers is a sug 
gestion of Faulkner’s epic, the story of a Mississippi 
county and its people from the days when it was 
inhabited by Chickasaws down to the Second 
World War, as well as the long stories in whi 
Faulkner is a master. I think that for th 
time, people will be able to see bis: talent 
whole. fe 





About. printer’s copy g p 
r: Martino,” “The ‘Sound and the Fury” 
Sanctuary.” I can get along without them, 


n a pinch, by sacrificing my own copies, but it 
elp me a lot to have them. 


ose days the problem of assembling a prin- 

s manuscript. was sometimes a difficult one for 
an yologists. It was before the time of inexpensive 
shotocopies. Linotypers objected to working from 
sound book — they still object —and_ there 


th sides of a printed leaf. PAR a the an- 

ologist was urged to tear apart two copies of 

y book: from. which he was making long ex- 

In the case of Faulkner’s books, however, 

one tear-up copy was hard to find. Viking 

tised in the trade journals and obtained a few 

m, but nobody came forward with others. In 

nd, feeling like Alaric at the sack of Rome, I 
had to sacrifice some of my first editions. 

“Meanwhile I had written Faulkner a letter, 

ow lost, in which I suggested that he might collect 


dian cycle, the Compson cycle, the town 
the Ratliff-Bundren cycle, and all the 
rs. I also told some anecdotes about his repu- 
tion in Europe. Again he answered promptly. 


[Oxford] 
; Friday. [October 5, 1945] 
Dear Cowley: 
ours at hand this morning. I am getting at 
synopsis right away, and I will send it along. 
he idea about the other volume [the collected 
stories] is pretty fine. There are some unpublished 
hings which will fit it that I had forgot about, 
is another Indian story which Harold Ober 
the agent I mean. It is the story of how Boon 


he won his Chickasaw bride from an Indian suitor 
by various trials of skill and endurance, one of 
which was an eating contest. I forget the title of 
it. There is also another Sartoris tale, printed in 


ca Gavin Stevens story which Ober has, 
uta man who planned to commit a murder 
y means ofan untameable stallion. You may 
l If you have not, when you are 

ady to-see them, I will write Ober a note. 
es, I- had become aware of Faulkner’s Euro- 
pean reputation. The night before I left Holly- 
wood. I went (under pressure) to a party. I was 
sitting on a sofa with a drink, suddenly realised 
-I was being pretty intently listened to by three 
-mën whom I then realised were squatting on their 


-copies 


French ‘surrealist, Hélio: 
I forget. Pi have to- admi 


E E 

Pll send the synopsis slang. ‘It must be right, 
not just a list of facts. It should be an 
I think, not a mere directive. 


Te induction to the Dilsey section of The Sound 


and the Fury arrived two weeks later in a fat en- 


velope. It was something vastly different from“ 
the “page or two of synopsis” that Faulkner had 
projected in a letter from Hollywood. Instead, it © 
was a manuscript of twenty or thirty pages, a 
genealogy, rich in newly imagined episodes, . of 
the Compson family over a period of almost e 
actly two centuries, beginning with the ba 
Culloden in 1745. 

Enclosed with the genealogy was a letter writte 
in the tone of exultation mingled with apology 
that I have known other. writers to adopt: : 
completing a work they felt would stand. for. 
time. And why the apology? Ostensibly 
offered to me, for the length of the m p 
but I suspect it was really offered to the fates that 
had been kind beyond reason but that. still ex- 
pected him to be humble and submissive, else 
they would strike him down in his pride. : 


[Oxford] f 
Thursday. [October 18, 9 
Cher Maitre: 

Here it is. I should have done: dis 
wrote the book. Then the whole thing 
have fallen into pattern like a Jigsaw puzzle. w en 
the magician’s wand touched it. 

NOTE: I dont have a copy of TSAF, so if yoi 
find discrepancies in chronology (various ages o 
people, etc.) or in the sum of money Quentin s 
from her uncle Jason, discrepancies whic 
glaring to leave in and which you dont ` 
correct yourself, send it back to me 
As I recall, no definite sum is ever mentioned ir 
the book, and if the book says TP is 12, r 
you can change that in this appendix... 06" 

I think this is all right, it took me about a wee 
to get Hollywood out of my lungs, but 
writing all right, I believe. The hell of 
letting me get my hand into. it, as was, you 
material was getting too long; now u have 
is still more words. But I think this 
your volume. What about dropping DEA 
DRAG, if something must be eliminated 










just a ‘ale, eat have: happened anywhere, 
uld have been printed as happening anywhere 
‘simply changing the word Jefferson where it 
cceurs; once only I think. 
“Let me know what you think of this. I think it 
is really pretty good, to stand as it is, as a piece 
thout implications. Maybe I am just happy 
that that damned west coast place has not cheap- 
ed my soul as much as I probably believed it 
was going to do. 















_ The completion of that “Appendix,” as Faulk- 
“ner decided to call it, was an event in his career 
novelist. It became an integral part of The 
and the Fury and was the last change he was 
| make in what remained his favorite among his 
works. Years later he would say, in the ex- 
dinary interview he gave to Jean Stein for the 













Since none of my work has met my own stan- 
dards, I mustjudge it on the basis of that one which 
caused me the most grief and anguish, as the 
mother. loves the child who became the thief or 
more than the one who became the 













TERVIEWER? What work is that? 

ULKNER: -The Sound and the Fury. 1 wrote it 
parate times, trying to tell the story, to 
lf of the dream which would continue to 
me until I did. Its a tragedy of two lost 
addy and her daughter. Dilsey i is one of 
2 te characters, because she is brave, cou- 
rageous, generous, gentle, and honest. She’s much 
more brave and honest and generous than me. 
INTERVIEWER: “How did The Sound and the Fury 


begin 
























rR: It began with a mental picture. I 
alize at the time it was symbolical. The 
was of the muddy seat of a little girl’s 
in a pear tree, where she could see through 
dow ‘where her grandmother’s funeral was 
-place and report what was happening to 
rothers on the ground below. By the time I 
ined who they were and what they were 
oing and how her pants got muddy, I realized it 
would be impossible to get all of it into a short 

story and that it would have to be a book. And 
n I realized the symbolism of the soiled pants, 
that image was replaced by the one of the 
fa rerless. and motherless girl climbing down the 
rainpipe to escape from the only home she had, 
-where she had never been offered love or affection 
or understanding. 
ad already begun to tell the story through 
yes of the idiot child, since I felt that it would 
more effective as told by someone capable 
nly of knowing what happened, but not why. I 









































saw that I had not fold the story: Abe time. I 
to tell it again, the same story through he : 
of another brother. That was still not it. T tol 
it for the third time through the eyes of the t 
brother. That was still not it. I tried to ga 
the pieces together and fill in the gaps by. mak 
myself the spokesman. It was. still not comple 
not until fifteen years after the book v : 


















book the final effort to get the story t 
my mind, so that I myself could have 
from it. It’s the book I feel ‘teriderest tor 
I couldn’t leave it alone, and I never cou 
it right, though I tried hard and would l 
try again, though Fd probably fail” again, ; 











In this instance Faulkner didn’t. iy a 
he had actually tried in. other instances — fo 
ample, in Big Woods (1955), which is par 
casting of Go Down, Moses (1942) — but the 1 
is that his Appendix had brought him close 
success, even by his own impossible ‘standar 
than he acknowledged in the interview. Aft 
reads the Compson genealogy, the whole boo 
fall into pattern “like a jigsaw puzzle w 
magician’s wand touched it.” What: 
traordinary is that he wrote. the genealog 
not fifteen, years after publishing. The Sound 
the Fury, and at a time when he did not owr 
copy of his favorite novel, The works might di 
appear from his shelves and even from the 
hand bookstores, but the story lived ‘cor 
in his mind. 

Moreover, it was linked with stories pre. 
in other books, some of which, in th 
1945, were still to be written. The 
persistence of his imagination was (no 
for power and persistence must be regard 
as related aspects of the same quality) what 
him unique among the novelists of his cen 
Soon I would try, without success, to describe 
quality in my introduction to the’ Portable 
his books in the Yoknapatawpha. saga,” | 
say, “are part of the. same living patter 
this pattern, and not the printed volumes 
part of it is recorded, that is Faulkner’s real ac 
ment. Its existence helps to explain one featu 
of his work: that each novel, each long or 
story, seems to reveal more than it states explic ly 
and to have a subject bigger than ‘itself. All 
separate works are like blocks of marble from the 
same quarry:. they show the veins and faults of 
the mother rock. Or else — to use a rather strained 
figure — they are like wooden planks that were — 
cut, not from a log, but from a still living tree. 
The planks are planed and chiseled into their 
final shapes, but the tree itself heals over t 
wound and continues to grow.” ee 


























































ike a tree, the Compson story had Coniac to: 


grow, striking roots into the past — as. deep as the 
battle of Culloden — and raising branches. into 
„what had been the future when the published 
novel ended on Easter morning, 1928. That was 
the morning when it was discovered that Caddy’s 
daughter, Quentin, the younger of Faulkner’s 
“two lost women,” had run off with a carnival 
“pitchmian. after breaking open her Uncle Jason’s 
-strongbox — “And so vanished,” Faulkner tells 
us in his Appendix. It is a way of saying that 
although she was the last of the Compsons, noth- 
ng in her subsequent career had touched his im- 
-agination. But the other lost woman, Quentin’s 
mother, he had always regarded with a mixture 
-of horror and unwilling affection. Therefore he 
follows her to 1943, when she is living in occupied 
France as a German general’s mistress, “ageless 
and beautiful, cold serene and damned.” 

“© It was in this fashion that the story lived in 
Faulkner's mind, where it grew and changed like 
every living thing. The more I admired his Ap- 
pendix, the more I found that some of the changes 
raised perplexing questions. Where, for example, 
Jason keep his strongbox? — under a loose 
gard in the clothes closet, as the novel tells us, 
cin a locked bureau drawer, as I read in the new 
anuscript? How much money was in the box? 
aree. thousand dollars, as Jason informed the 
ifin the novel, or nearly seven thousand, as 
in the Appendix? — where I also learned that 
$2840.50 of the larger sum had been saved by 
ason himself “in niggard and agonized dimes 
„and quarters and halfdollars’; the novel had im- 
plied that all the money in the box was stolen 
from his niece. How did Quentin escape from 
ason’s locked room? — did she climb down a 
ar tree (novel) or slide down a rainspout (Ap- 
pendix)? ‘Was it Luster or TP (or both) who 
bounced golf balls against the smokehouse wall? 
and which of the two Negro boys was older? And 
yhat about Jason Compson? — is he altogether 
pellent and hateful, as in the novel, or should 
ve think of him as having a certain redeeming 
doggedness and logic, as the Appendix suggests? 
‘Faulkner had challenged me, as it were, to find 
discrepancies . . . too glaring to leave in,” and 
secmied to me that there were more than a few. 
wrote him that since I couldn’t undertake to 
remove the discrepancies, I would shortly return 
the manuscript for whatever changes Faulkner 
ought } best to make. He answered immediately. 



























































































[Oxford] 

Saturday. [October 27, 1945] 

# Dear owe” 

«Letter received. I hope this catches you before 
: you have returned the ms... . 
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would have “liked to tell he ‘poles he 
$15,000.00 from him, but did not dare. He didn 
want the money recovered, because then the fac 
that he had stolen $4000.00 from the thief would 
have come out. He was simply trying to persuade 
someone, anyone with the power, to catch her 

long enough for him to get his hands on her. =. > 

(In fact, the purpose of this genealogy is 
give a sort of bloodless bibliophile’s point of view. 
I was a sort of Garter King-at-Arms, heatless, not 
very moved, cleaning up “Compson” before going 
on to the next ‘“‘C-o” or “C-r”.) 

Re Benjy. This Garter K/A didn’t know about 
the monument and the slipper. He knew only... — 
what the town could have told him: a) Benjy was 
an idiot. b) spent most of his time. with a negro 
nurse in the pasture, until the pasture was deeded ` 
in the County Recorder’s office as sold. č) was 
fond of his sister, could always be quieted 
when placed where he could watch firelight. d) 
Was gelded by process of law, when and (as- 
sumed) why, since the little girl he scared. prob- 
ably made a good story out of it when. she 
over being scared. 

My attitude toward Benjy and Jaso 
changed. 








































Ignorant as I was of heraldic terms, I consulted 
the Britannica and found that the Garter King of. 
Arms presides over the Heralds’ College, or Col- 
lege of Arms, which rules on questions having to 
do with armorial bearings and pedigrees: ¿Faul 
ner had often written as if the author. too. w 
an imagined character, and the Garter King of. 
Arms was his latest avatar. Besides providing him: 
with a fresh approach to the Compson story, his. 
new role had another great ake “This: 
Garter K/A,” as Faulkner said, “. .... knew only. 
what the town could have told hin? te ‘Presumably 
he hadn’t read The Sound and the Fury, and his- 
ignorance might serve as an excuse for the dis- 
crepancies in his narrative. : 

In that case, however, Faulkner himself was 
indirectly apologizing for an apparent \ 
that was also his strongest quality as a novelist. 
His creative power was so unflagging that he 
could not tell a-story twice without -teansformir 
one detail after another. He waved his magician’s 
wand, and a pear tree in blossom was me 
phosed into a rainspout. He waved. the 
again, and four thousand additional dollar. 
peared in Jason’s strongbox, while the box itself, 
after vanishing from a closet, materialized in a> 
locked bureau drawer.. That was easy for hi 
but I was merely an editor, not a magic 














se he’s alive. 
ver 2000 Sports Sedan was photographed 
‘head-on collision with a truck. 
SS any other make of car, certain things 


the front wheels, competes with your chest. 

f these happened to the driver of this 

I If you are wondering what did happen, 

cked a collar bone and two ribs because his 
irness. was carelessly loose.) 


‘Luck Had Little To Do 


< Luck had very little to do with it; the answer is in 
the car itself. 

First off, the Rover 2000 is designed with the 

thought that, on collision, an engine ought to go down 
‘ar rather than up into your lap. 

orward section of the body is designed 

to crumple defensively; an expensive shock-absorber, 

ut well worth it. Note that although the front lost 18 
es, the passenger compartment is intact. 


Steering Column Has To Go 
AS: to the lost 18 inches;.in the ordinary car a foot- 
-a-half of steering column has to go somewhere. 
2000's steering column begins behind the engine, 
s not accident-prone. Moreover, the steer- 
exible and shock-absorbent. 


The seats, front and back, are bucket 
molded steel covered by fine padded leather. 
of the front seats are padded, as well, to pr 
from the faces of the rear passengers: 

The top of the dash and the storage bi: 
your knees are also padded. Objects that ar 
ily hard are carefully located and inoffe: 


The Rover 2000 Sports Sedan is thought b 
authorities to be the safest car in the wo 
it is also among the best handling, so tha th 
hood of accident is far less to begin with, and it 
to drive. 

In addition to a revolutionary suspe 
which makes for fantastic maneuverabilit 
also has disc brakes all around. i 


Heartless To Pretend . 
In conclusion, may we apologize for | ment 


more heartless to pretend that they don’t exi 
neglect to provide for them. 

The stern fact is that very few cars have any 
safety features we have mentioned; and only the | 
has all of them—and a good many more beside: 

Oh, yes, the price: $3998. Or you can. buy 
delivery in Europe and save enough to p 
passage. If you write, we'll tell you- abou th 
Thank you. 


The Rover Motor Co. of N. America Ltd., Chrysler Bld 

















ahead in his imperial fashion, finding the same 
sort of excuses for violating the laws of consistency 
> that an emperor finds for invading the realm of a 
“neighboring kinglet; and here was I admiring 
his boldness, but still mildly objecting that he had 
told-a somewhat different story in the published 
novel, that the pear tree should still be in blossom, 
and that Jason was more of a villain than the 
Appendix made him seem. 

The pedantry and the caution were imposed on 
“me by my role as editor, but I still blame myself 
- for one sort of obtuseness. I should have realized 
from the beginning that, as Faulkner was to tell 
the in a subsequent letter, the true Compson story 
vas the one that lived and grew in his imagination. 
The published book contained only what he had 
known about the story in 1929; in other words, 
_only part of the truth. If I had offered to change 
everything in ‘the eons novel that did not 
ee with the Appendix, I suspect that Faulkner 
uld have encouraged me in the undertaking. 
Tt was vastly” different, however, when I urged 
him to change the Appendix and make it agree 
with the published book, for that would 
have ‘meant going back to an earlier time when 
“he-had known or invented much less about the 
- Compson family. 


































Dorso the next month, while | worked on the 
introduction, most of my correspondence was 
“concerned with two subjects. One of them was 
Faulkner’s map of Yoknapatawpha County; the 
other’. was the descriptive text to be printed on 
the jacket of the Portable. On those two subjects 
I exchanged more letters with the Viking Press 
than I did with Faulkner. 

Marshall Best wrote me about the map on 
‘November 20, 1945. “I am sure we can get it in 
omehow,” he said. “If Faulkner would draw a 
“new map it would be an added touch. If so, he 
ht make it with less text on it, keeping only 
: t is appropriate to this volume and thereby 
ne it more e legible. > Then, after co 

















: We will use it as an endpaper turned 
i I am returning the map as you may 
t have a copy.” 

- L promptly forwarded the map to Faulkner. 

-In the same letter Marshall broached the second 
‘topic. “I enclose rough copy for the front of the 
jacket,” he said. “Is this what we ought to say 
-and have the right to say?” His rough copy read: 
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hat was I to say about his text? In retrospect = 
the situation impresses me as a high comedy of 
misunderstanding. Here was Faulkner -striding 





d ie effect, a new work” by 
Faulkner, drawn from his best. published no 
short stories, with. connective. material and n i 


the characters supplied by himself, 











I did not think that this. was Ae what we 
ought to say, and I exchanged letters with Mar- — 
shall on the subject. Also I had sent the proposed ~ 
wording to Faulkner and said that I questioned” 
the phrase “in effect, a new. work | ay a 
Faulkner.” 

In the same letter I had mildly co; 
about the lack of biographical details. 
hardly anything in Who's Who one 


































respect to eea reference interest has | 
cated by lack of change in the data or failur 






















receive requested information.” [ translated: 
Faulkner hadnt been answering letters 
Whos Who. He was -listed..as William F 
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without a “u.” What, I asked, was i 
spelling of his name? ; 
Once again he answered my questions at lengt 




















[Oxford] ; 
Saturday. [December 8, 1945] 







Dear Cowley: 
You should have the map by now. s 
You are right, the phrase wont do, out of regard 

to Random House. Could it read something like. 

this: oS 












. saga of. . . county. 

A chronological picture of Faulkner’ s apocryphal: 
Mississippi county, selected from his published works, 
novels and stories, with a heretofore unpublished gene- 
alogy of one of its principal families. 
Edited by M. Cowley 














It’s not a new work by Faulkner: iee a 
work by Cowley all right through. If yo 
you might say “the first chronological pic 
The name is “Falkner”. My sen 


























of John Sartoris: raised, ee: at he 
penses of and commanded the 2nd Mississi 
Infantry, 1861-2, etc. Was a part of Stonewall 
Jackson’s left at ist Manassas that afternoon; we 
have a citation in James Longstreets longhand 
as his corps commander after 2nd Manassa 
built the first railroad in our: county, wrote 
books, made grand European tour of his 


















died in a duel and the county raised a marble 
effigy which still stands in Tippah County. The 


place of our origin shows on larger maps; a ham- - 


let named Falkner just below Tennessee line on his 
railroad. 

My first recollection of the name was, no out- 
sider seemed able to pronounce it frorn reading it, 
and when he did pronounce it, he always wrote 
the “u” into it. So it seemed to me that the whole 
orld: was trying to change it, and usually did. 
Maybe when I began to write, even though I 


thought then I was writing for fun, I secretly was | 


ambitious and did not want to ride on grand- 
father’s coat-tails, and so accepted the “‘u’’, was 
glad of such an easy way to strike out for myself. 
I accept either spelling. In Oxford it usually has 
no “u” except on a book. The above was always 
my mother’s and father’s version of why I put 
back into it the “u” which my greatgrandfather, 
himself always a little impatient of grammar and 
spelling both, was said to have removed. I myself 
really dont know the true reason. It just seemed 
to me that as soon as I got away from Mississippi, 
I found the “u” in the word whether I wished it or 
not. I still think it is of no importance, and either 
one suits me. 

I graduated from grammar school, went two 
years to highschool, but only during fall to play 
on the football team, my parents finally caught on, 
worked about a year as a book-keeper in grand- 
father’s bank, went to RAF, returned home, at- 
tended 1 year at University of Mississippi by 
special dispensation for returnéd troops, studying 
European languages, still didn’t like school and 
quit that.” Rest of education undirected reading. 

The above I still hope can remain private be- 
tween you and me, the facts are in order and se- 
quence for you to use, to clarify the whos who piece. 
The following is for your ear too. What I have 
written is of course in the public domain and the 
public is welcome; what I ate and did and when 
and where, is my own business. 

I more or less grew up in my father’s livery 
stable. Being the eldest of four boys, I escaped my 
mother’s ‘influence pretty easy, -since my father 
thought it was fine for me to apprentice to the busi- 
ness. I imagine I would have been in the livery 


~ stable yet if it hadn’t been for motor car. 


When I came back from RAF, my father’s health 
was beginning to fail and he had a political job: 


business manager of the state University, given to . 


him by a countryman whom my grandfather had 
made a lawyer of, who became governor of Missis- 
sippi. I didn’t want to go to work; it was by my 
father’s request that I entered the University, which 
I didn’t want to do either. That was in 1920. Since 
then I have: Painted houses. Served as a 4th class 
postmaster. Worked for a New Orleans bootlegger. 


' 


THE SOLITUDE OF WILLIAM FAULKNER 


Deck hand in freighters (Atlantic). Hand in a Gulf 
of Mexico shrimp trawler. Stationary boiler fire- 
man. Barnstormed an aeroplane out of cow pas- 
tures. Operated a farm, cotton and feed, breeding 
and raising mules and cattle. Wrote (or tried) for 
moving pictures. Oh yes, was a scout master for 
two years, was fired for moral reasons. [That is, 
because. he was the author of Sanctuary.] 


I wondered what Faulkner would say after read- 
ing my introduction. I hoped he would like it. I 
believed, though not confidently, that he would like 
it. And he did like most of it, as I was soon to 
learn; he even accepted my reservations about his 


work. -I had felt that it was necessary, however, to 


include a few biographical details, not those he had 
told me in confidence, but. others, not- always ac- 
curate, that I had gathered from the sources avail- 
able in New York. To these details, true or false, 
he objected strongly, and they would become the 
subject of a protracted discussion that had its comic 
overtones, 


Auk the writers of his time, F aulkner was alto- 
gether exceptional in the value that he placed on 
privacy. It was not that he had a great secret, or 
moré than the usual quota of little secrets; it was 
simply that he could not bear to have his personal 
affairs discussed in print. To find anything like his 
feeling in that respect, one would have to go back 
to Henry James and the abhorrence for published 
gossip that he expressed in short novels like The 
Reverberator and The Aspern Papers. But again like 
James, though in a fashion of his own, Faulkner had 
a habit of doing and saying things that made good 
stories and that proved to be the crack in his.armor. 
The stories were repeated by his friends to strangers 
and by strangers to newspaper columnists, often 
with an embroidery of details, until at last they were 
printed as largely erroneous accounts. These Faulk- 
ner seldom read, and apparently he made a prin- 
ciple of never correcting them, with the result that 
the errors became sanctified by repetition. 

In my search for dependable information I had 
turned to a useful reference work, Twentieth Century 
Authors (1942). It was edited by Stanley J. Kunitz 
and Howard Haycraft, with some concern for ac- 
curacy in a field where legends abound, ‘but the 
conflicting stories about Faulkner had proved too 
much for them. For example, their account of his 
wartime activities is a short paragraph containing, 
as I afterward learned, at least five misstatements of 
fact. It reads: = 


The First World War woke him from this lethargy. 
Flying caught his imagination, but he refused to enlist 
with the “Yankees,” so went to Toronto and joined the 
Canadian Air Force, becoming a lieutenant in the 
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R.A.F. Biographers who say he got no nearer France 
than Toronto are mistaken. He was sent to France as 
an observer, had two planes shot down under him, was 
wounded in the second shooting, and did not return 
to Oxford until after the Armistice. 


I wanted to accept that paragraph because I had 
come to think of Faulkner, perhaps rightly, as being 
among the “wounded writers” of his generation, 
with Hemingway and others. It was hard for me to 
believe that his vivid stories about aviators in 
France — “Ad Astra,” ‘‘Turnabout,” “All the 
Dead Airmen”? — and his portraits of spiritually 


‘maimed veterans, living corpses; in Soldiers Pay and, 


Sartoris, were based on anything but direct experi- 
ence. At the same time I wanted to follow his wishes 
by giving no more than the necessary bare details of 
his life. So I had mentioned his wartime adven- 
tures at the very beginning of my introduction, but 
had disposed of them in only three sentences: 

“When the war was over— the other war — 
William Faulkner went back to Oxford, Mississippi. 
He had been trained as a flyer in Canada, had 
served at the front in the-Royal Air Force, and, after 
his plane was damaged in combat, had crashed it 
behind the British: lines. Now he was home again 
and not at home, or at least not able to accept the 
postwar world.” r 


-© What I did not realize was that my second sen-: 


tence, rewritten as it was from the paragraph in 
Twentieth Century Authors, included three of the mis- 
statements. There was nothing right in it except 
that Faulkner had been trained as a flier in Canada. 
Still, I did not dream that my-.facts were wrong or 
- that Faulkner would question them. I was worried, 
however, by some reservations I had offered on a 
-later page about his prose style. I had conjectured 
that its faults were due partly to his always having 
worked in solitude.- In this connection I had quoted 
some remarks made by Henry James in his little 
book about Hawthorne. ‘Great things,’ James 


says, ‘have of course been done by solitary workers; ' 


but they have usually been done with double the 
. pains they would have cost if they had been pro- 
duced in more genial circumstances. The solitary 
worker loses the profit of example and discussion; he 
is apt to make awkward experiments; he is in the 
nature of the case more or less of an empiric. ‘The 
empiric may, as I say, be treated by the world as an 
expert; but the drawbacks and discomforts of em- 
piricism remain to him and are in fact increased by 
the suspicion that is mingled with his gratitude, of 
a want in the public taste of a sense of the propor- 
tion of things.” After quoting from James, I had 
continued: 

“Like Hawthorne, Faulkner is a solitary worker 
by choice, and he has done great things not only 
with double the pains to himself that they might 
have cost if produced in more genial circumstances, 
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but sometimes also with double the pains to the 
reader. Two or three of his books as a whole and, 
many of them in part are.awkward experiments. 
All of them are full of overblown words like ‘im- 
ponderable,’ ‘immortal,’ ‘immutable,’ and ‘im- 
memorial’ that he would have used with more dis- 
cretion, or not at all, if he had followed Heming- 
way’s example and served an apprenticeship to an 
older writer. He is a most uncertain judge of his 
own work, and ‘he has no reason to believe that 
the world’s judgment is any more to be trusted; in- 
deed, there is no American writer who would be 
‘justified in feeling more suspicion of ‘a want in 
the public taste of a sense .of the propention of 
things.’ ” 

What would Faulkner say about my, strictures? 
In his first letter after reading the introduction, he 
said nothing at all about them, though later he was 
to discuss them briefly. He,perturbed me, however, 
by objecting to my mention of his wartime ex-- 
periences. 


[Oxford] 

Monday. [December 24, 1945] 
Dear Cowley: 
` The piece received, and is all right. 
you could lead off this way: 

When the war was over — the other war — 
William Faulkner, at home again in Oxford, 
Mississippi, yet at the same time was not at 
home, or at least not able to accept the postwar 
world. 

Then go on from there. The piece is good, 
thoughtful, and sound. I myself would have said 
here: 

“or rather what he did not want to accept was 
the fact that he was now twenty-one years old 
and therefore was expected to go to work.” 

But then, that would be my piece and not yours. It i 
is very fine and sound. I only wish you felt it right 
to lead off as above, no mention of war experience 
at all. 

Best season’s greetings and wishes. I hope to see ` 
you some day soon, thank you for this job: 


I still wish 


Why didn’t he say flatly that he hadn’t served in 
France during the war? I suspect that he was ad- 
hering to his fixed principle of never correcting 
misstatements about himself, though at the same 
time he was determined not to let these particular. 
misstatements stand at the head of my introduction 
‘to his work. I was slow to catch the point, however, 
and I answered his letter by explaining briefly that 
some mention of his wartime experiences seemed 
essential if the reader was to understand his rebel- 
lion against the post-war world. 

In an undated letter that must have been written 
in the first days of January, 1946, Faulkner an- 
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f, 


swered my questions in his own fashion. But first he 
returned to the topic of what should or shouldn’t be 
said about his part in World War I. 


Dear Cowley: 

Herewith returned [the text of the introduction], 
with thanks. It’s all right, sound and correct and 
penetrating. I warned you in advance I would 
hope for no biography, personal matter, at all. You 
elaborate certain theses from it, correctly I believe 
too. I just wish you didn’t need to state in the piece 
the premises you derive from. If you think it neces- 
sary to include them, consider stating a simple 
skeleton, something like the thing in Who’s Wro; 
let the first paragraph, Section Two, read, viz: 


Born (when and where). (He) came to Ox- 
ford as a child, attended Oxford grammar 
school without graduating, had one year as a 
special student in modern languages in the 
University of Mississippi. Rest of education 
was undirected and uncorrelated reading. If 
you mention military experience at all (which 
is not necessary, as I could have invented a 
few failed RAF airmen as easily as-I did Con- 
feds) say “belonged to RAF 1918.” Then con- 
tinue: Has lived in same section of Miss. since, 
worked at various odd jobs until he got a job 
writing movies and was able to make a living at 
writing. 


Then pick up paragraph 2 of Section II and carry 
on. I’m old-fashioned and probably a little mad 
too; I dont like having my private life and affzirs 
available to just any and everyone who has the price 
of the vehicle it’s printed in, or a friend who bought 
it and will lend it to him. PIl be glad to give you 
all the dope when we talk together. Some of it’s 
very funny. I just dont like it in print except when 
I use it myself, like old John Sartoris and old Bayard 
and Mrs. Millard and Simon Strother and the other 
Negroes and the dead airmen. 

I dont see too much Southern legend in it [the 
introduction]. Pll go further than you in the harsh 
criticism. 

The style, as you divine, is a result of the solitude, 
and granted a bad one. It was further complicated 
by an inherited regional or geographical (Haw- 
thorne would say, racial) curse. You might say, 
studbook style: “by Southern Rhetoric out of Soli- 
tude” or “Oratory out of Solitude”... . 

Thank you for seeing the piece. It’s all right. 
The “writing in solitude” is very true and sound. 
That explains a lot about my carelessness about bad 
taste. I am not always conscious of bad taste my- 
self, but I am pretty sensitive to what others will call 
bad taste. I think I have written a lot and sent it 
off to print before I actually realised strangers might 
read it. 


THE SOLITUDE OF WILLIAM FAULKNER 


I was dismayed by Faulkner’s suggestion that I 
should omit the whole first part of the introduction; 
that would cost me four pages of text in which I had 


- made what seemed to me important statements 


about his work. Still slow to catch the point, I 
wrote to explain once again why I thought it was’ 
necessary to mention his activities in wartime. Then 
I went back to work on some editorial notes for the 
book. A few days later I received the only stern let- 
ter that Faulkner wrote me. 


[Oxford] © 
Monday. [January 21, 1946] 
Dear Cowley: 

Yours at hand. You’re going to bugger up a fine 
dignified distinguished book with that war business. 
The only point a war reference or anecdote could 
serve would be to reveal me a hero, or (2) to account 
for the whereabouts of a male of my age on Nov. 
11, 1918 in case this were a biography. If, because 
of some later reference back to it in the piece, you 
cant omit all European war reference, say only what 
Who’s Who says and no more: | 


Was a member of the RAF in 1918. 


I'll pay for any resetting of type, plates, alteration, 
etc. ... 

I’m really concerned about the war reference. 
As I said last, I’m going to be proud of this book. 
I wouldn’t have put in anything at all about the war 
or any other personal matter. 


This time I saw the light. In a letter to the Vi- 
king Press, I asked them to delete the statement 
that Faulkner’s plane had been damaged in combat, 
It was too late to make extensive changes, but 
Faulkner was relieved by the correction of this one 
gross error. He wrote: i 


[Oxford] 
, Friday. [February 1, 1946] 
Dear Cowley: 

Yours of 26th at hand. I see your point now 
about the war business, and granting the value of 
the parallel you will infer, it is “structurally” neces- 
sary. I dont like the paragraph because it makes 
me out more of a hero than I was, and I am going 
to be proud of your book. The mishap was caused 
not by combat but by (euphoniously) “cockpit 
trouble”; i.e., my own foolishness; the injury I suf- 
fered I still feel I got at bargain rates. A lot of that 


sort of thing happened in-those days, the culprit 


unravelling himself from the subsequent unauthor- 
ised crash incapable of any explanation as far as 
advancing the war went,.and grasping at any 
frantic straw before someone in authority would 
want to know what became of the aeroplane, would 
hurry to the office and enter it in the squadron 


belonged to) RAF”, 


The Atlantic Monthly 


records as “practice flight”. As compared with men 
I knew, friends I had and lost, I deserve no more 
than the sentence I suggested before: ‘‘served in (or 
But I see where your para- 
graph will be better for your purpose, and“I am 
sorry it’s not nearer right. 


I sent him a revised first paragraph of my in- 
troduction, with the account of his military service 
reduced to ten accurate words: “He had served in 
the Royal Air Force in 1918.” ` 


mS [Oxford] 
Monday. [February 13, 1946] 
Dear Brother: 

I feel much better about the book with your fore- 
word beginning as now. I saw your point about 
(and need for) the other opening all the time. But 
to me it was false. Not factually, I dont care much 
for facts, am not much interested in them, you cant 
stand a fact up, you’ve got to prop it up, and when 
you move to one side a little and look at-it from 
that angle, it’s not thick enough to cast a shadow in 
that direction. But in truth, though maybe what I 
mean by truth is humility and maybe what I think 
is humility is immitigable pride, I would have pre- 
ferred nothing at all prior to.the instant I began to 
write, as though Faulkner and Typewriter were 
concomitant, coadjutant and without past on the 
moment. they first faced each other at the suitable 
(nameless) table. . , . I dont want to read TSAF 
again [I had sent him my treasured copy of the 
novel]. Would rather let the appendix stand with 
the inconsistencies, perhaps make a statement 
(quotable) at the end of the introduction, viz.: The 
inconsistencies in the appendix prove to me the book 
is still alive after 15 years, and being still alive is 
growing, changing; the appendix was done at the 
same heat as the book, even though 15 years later, 
and so it is the book itself which is inconsistent: not 
the appendix. That is, at the age of 30 I did not 


-know these people as at 45 I now do; that I was 


even wrong now and then in the very conclusions I 
drew from watching them, and the information in 


_ which I once believed. 


The book was printed and bound copies were 
ready by the middle of April. The author wrote me 
a few days later. 


[Oxford] 


Tuesday. [April 23, 1946] 


Dear Cowley: 
The job is splendid. ‘Damn you to hell anyway. 
But even if I had beat you to the idea, mine 


wouldn’t have been this good. By God, I didn’t ' 


know myself what I had tried to do, and how much 
T had succeeded, 


I am asking Viking to send. me more copies (I 
had just one) and I want to sign one for you, if you 
are inclined. Spotted Gores is pretty funny, after a 
few years. 

Random House and Ober [Faulkner’s literary 
agent] lit a fire under Warner, I dont know how, 
and I am here until September anyway, on a dole 
from Random House, working at what seems now 
to me to be my magnum o. 


It was the Handsaiiest letter of acknowledgment 
I had ever received. But the treasure I have saved 
from those days is the copy of The Sound and the Fury 
that I sent him because he had no copy of his own. 


. It came back with an inscription: 





To Malcolm Cowley 
Who beat me to what was to have been the 
leisurely pleasure of my old age. 
William Faulkner 


iR October, 1948, he published a new book, the 
first since Go Down, Moses in 1942 (though mean- 
while not a few of the earlier books had been re- 
issued). The new one was Intruder in the Dust, and I 
reviewed it for the New Republic. I said that the 
story, or rather the sermon that one of the charac- 
ters, Gavin Stevens, interpolated into the story, 
revealed the dilemma of Southern nationalism. 
“The tragedy of intelligent Southerners like Stevens 
(or like Faulkner),” I concluded, ‘‘is that their two 
fundamental beliefs, in equal justice and in South- 
ern independence (or simple identity), are now in 
violent conflict.” 

Toward the end of the month Faulkner made his 
long-promised visit to New York. My wife and I 
were invited to a dinner given to celebrate his ar- 
rival.. That would be our first meeting. 

When I was working on a profile of Heming- 
way in the summer of 1948, my editor at Life, 
Robert Coughlan, had asked me whether I would 
undertake a companion piece on Faulkner. “That 
depends,” I said, “on whether Faulkner consents to 
have it written. Pll ask him when he comes to 
New York, and in the meantime, Pll start collecting 
material.” 

Accordingly, I made some very long entries in my 
notebook during Faulkner’s October visit. Here I 
shall set them down ‘without correcting some errors 
and repetitions. 


Sunday, October 23. — This week Willam Faulkner 
has been in NY. There was a dinner for him Tues- 
day evening at the Park Avenue apartment of 
Robert Haas [a partner in Random House] —a 
dinner with two butlers hired for the occasion, one 
of those dinners in style (though nobody dressed) 
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where the ladies withdraw as they did fifty years ago 
and leave the gentlemen discoursing over cigars and 
cognac. There was a good deal of cognac, Muriel 
[my wife] and 1 left at two in the morning, but it 
seems that Faulkner and Eric Devine and perhaps 
one or two others adjourned to Hal Smith’s apart- 
ment. 

Faulkner is a small man (5 ft. 5, I should judge), 
very neatly put together, slim and muscular. Small, 
beautifully shaped hands. His face has an expres- 
sion like Poe’s in photographs, crooked and melan- 
choly. But his forehead is low, his nose Roman, and 
his gray hair forms a low wreath around his fore- 
head, so that he also looks like a Roman emperor. 


.Bushy eyebrows; eyes deeply set and with a droop 


at the outer corners; a bristly mustache. He stands 
or walks with an air of great dignity and talks — 
tells stories — in a strong Mississippi accent. 

Very modest. Takes suggestions if they are of- 
fered in good part. Has a Southerner’s extremely 
good manners. Also has an extreme sense of pri- 
vacy. Doesn’t want his private life in the public 
prints. ; 


I remember setting down those notes on a gray 
and shivery Sunday morning. That afternoon I 
drove to New York, saw Faulkner again, and 
brought him back with me to our house in Sherman. 
Among other subjects, we talked about the profile 
of him that Life had asked me to do. I thought it 
should deal chiefly with his work, and that the bio- 
graphical details might be limited to those already 
published in magazines or newspapers. Faulkner 
wasn’t happy about the intrusion into his life, mod- 
est and circumspect as it promised to be, but when 
we went back to the subject, after lunch on Tuesday, 
he gave what I interpreted as a sigh of resigned 
assent. 

It was a magnificent fall afternoon. The maples 
had lost most of their leaves, but the oaks still wore 
an imperial purple. We went for a long drive across 
the foothills of the Taconic Range into the Harlem 
Valley, which is like a continuation northward of 
the Shenandoah. Between comments on the land- 
scape, Faulkner brought forth a good deal of in- 
formation about himself, as if to help along my 
project. He continued to talk about himself that 
evening, and some of the information went into the 
next entry in my notebook. 


October 26, Faulkner again. — He’s gone now, by 
train for New York. . . . I want to set down a few 
of the things he told us (1) about his life in Oxford 
and New Orleans after the war, and his first book; 
(2) about the South; (3) about writing. 

1. After the war he traveled around the country 
with a friend and drinking companion who was the 
receiver for a big bankrupt lumber company. Some- 
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times he was called an assistant, sometimes a secre- 
tary, and he was about to go to Cuba as an inter- 
preter (he didn’t know Spanish) when Stark Young 
told him that he ought to try living in NY and 
promised to get him a job at Lord & Taylor’s book- 
store. He worked there several months for $11 a 
week. . . . Then he got a letter from home telling 
him that he had been appointed postmaster. 

After working as postmaster for about two years, 
he went to New Orleans and became a rum runner. 
He ran a cabin cruiser out to where he got the alco- 
hol, took it into the city through bayous, and de- 
livered it to the back room of an Italian restaurant. 
There the proprietor’s mother, a woman of 80, took 
charge of it and gave it the proper flavors: lau- 
danum, if it was to be called Scotch, and creosote, 
if it was to be rye. She couldn’t read, but she knew 
the labels by the looks of them. 

In New Orleans he met his old boss at Lord & 
Taylor’s, Elizabeth Prall, and found that she was 
now Mrs. Sherwood Anderson. He used to go walk- 
ing with Anderson'‘in the afternoon and drink with 
him all night. He thought, “If this is the way a 
writer lives, I want to be a writer.” He told Mrs. 
Anderson that he was writing a book. She said, 
“Don’t you ask Sherwood to read it.” Then she 
said, “But Pil read it,” and he finally gave her the 
ms. Before that time Sherwood had said, expecting 
his publisher in New Orleans, “If you promise that 


‘I won’t have to read it, Pll make Horace Liveright 


publish it.” 

Bill went for.a walking trip in France and Italy. 
When he was back in Paris, broke, he got a letter 
from Liveright with a check for $200, his advance. 
Nobody would cash the check for him. The Amer- 
ican consul told him to send it back to Liveright 
and ask for a draft. But he went to the British con- 
sul, showed him his British army dogtag, and the 
consul gave him the $200. When he got back to 
Oxford the book, Soldiers Pay, had been published 
and forgotten. 

He says that he commenced with the idea that 
novels should deal with imaginary scenes and peo- 
ple —— so Soldier’s Pay was laid in Georgia, where he 
had never been. With Sarioris, his third novel, 
he began to create Yoknapatawpha County. He 
started with the characters: then they required a 
background, which he imagined, and the back- 
ground suggested other characters. When he was 
writing The Sound and the Fury, he found there were 
connections between the Sartoris family and the 
Compsons, and from that point the county con- 
tinued to grow. Several times its location has shifted 
a few miles westward. It borrows scenes and fea- 
tures from three real Mississippi counties. 

2. The South. — “Mississippi is still the frontier,” 
he says. “In Mississippi an officer of the-law can’t 
go around without a gun where he can reach it fast, 
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because he never knows when he’s going to need it.” 
The Southern or frontier way, he says, is to have not 
enough, but always more than enough, enough to 
waste. Cut down a tree to make a linchpin. 

Speaking of the Southern sense of family, “That’s 
also a memory of the frontier. It goes back to the 
days when kin were all you had to depend on for 
help, because you couldn’t depend on the law. But 
it’s also a memory of the Highland clans.” . 

. . . We talked about Intruder in the Dust, though 
without mentioning my review; I assumed that he 
hadn’t read it. Still, what he said about Gavin Ste- 
vens may have been an indirect answer to my inter- 
pretation of the novel. Stevens, he explained, was 
not speaking for the author, but for the best type of 
liberal Southerners; that is how they feel about the 
Negroes. “If the race problems were just left to the 
children,” Faulkner told me, ‘“‘they’d be solved soon 
enough. It’s the grown-ups and especially the 
women who keep the prejudice alive.” 

His farm is run by the three Negro tenant families, 
in which there are five hands. He lets them have 
the profits, if any, because — he said, speaking very 
softly — “The Negroes don’t always get a square 
deal in Mississippi.” He figures that his beef costs 
him $5 a pound... . 

3. On writing. “Get it down. Take chances. It 
may be bad, but that’s the only way you can do 
anything really good.” 


“Wolfe took the most chances, although he didn’t `’ 


' always know what he was doing. I come next and 
then Dos Passos. Hemingway doesn’t take chances 
enough.” 

Faulkner works when he feels like working, some- 


times for 12 or 13 hours a day. Usually he works in. 


the morning, but when the mood is on him he works 
in the afternoons too, and at night. I think he 
writes in pencil, then copies and corrects on a very 
old typewriter (see his story of how he wrote As I 
Lay Dying on the bottom of a wheelbarrow). “Some 
time you’ve got to go to work and finish it,” he said. 

That was in the evening after our return from the 
Harlem Valley. He got out of his chair and began 
pacing up and down the living room. With his 
short steps and small features, he gave an impression 
of delicacy, fastidiousness, but also of humility com- 
bined with almost Napoleonic pride. “My ambition 
is to put everything into one sentence,” he said. 
“Not only the present but the whole past on which 
it depends and which keeps overtaking the present, 
second by second.” He went on to explain that in 
writing his prodigious sentences he is trying to con- 
vey a sense of simultaneity, not only giving what 
happened in the shifting instant, but everything that 
went before and made the quality of that instant.... 

He said that his mother wanted him to be a 
painter. Sometimes he does paint a little, not with 
a brush — “I have no patience for that” — but with 


a kitchen knife. If he had the money he would hire 


. a fresco painter to dc some of the scenes in his books 


— for example, the Chickasaws dragging the steam- 
boat through the woods on rollers, while The Man 
sits on deck in the red shoes too small for his feet 
(as in “A Justice”), or the scene from Absalom, 
Absalom! in which the French architect, hiding in a 
swamp, is discovered and held cowering in a circle 
of torches by Sutpen and his half-naked slaves. . . 

“I remember two of the remarks about writing 
that he made on the long drive to the station. In 
regard to style he said, “There are some kinds of 
writing that you have to do very fast, like riding a 
bicycle on a tightrope.” Later I mentioned Haw- 
thorne’s complaint about the devil who got into his . 
inkpot. “I listen to the voices,” Faulkner told me, 
“and when I put down what the voices say, it’s 
right. Sometimes I don’t like what they say, but I 
don’t change it.” 


I wondered what Faulkner would say when he 
saw my Hemingway profile, which was published 
early in 1949. It was, às I had told him, a straight- 
forward account of Hemingway’s career, about 
which I had gathered a good deal of unfamiliar 
material; I was reasonably satisfied with what I had 
written. But the text was surrounded, submerged, 
and, it seemed to me, changed in import by a col- 
lection of intimate photographs, beginning with a 
full-page portrait of Hemingway in his bedroom at 
half past six in the morning with five of his favorite 
cats: he looms behind them, bare-footed, bare- 
thighed, bare-chested, while he meditatively sprin- 
kles salt on his breakfast egg. There were also photo- 
graphs of Hemingway’s four wives, who, by an in- 
spiration of the makeup department, were candid- 
cameraed on facing pages: look and compare. I was 
hardly surprised by Faulkner’s comment when it 
finally arrived. 


Oxford, Friday. [February 11, 1949] 
Dear Malcolm: 

I saw the LIFE with your Hemingway piece. I 
didn’t read it but I know it’s all right or you 
wouldn’t have put your name on it; for which rea- 
son I know Hemingway thinks it’s all right and I 
hope it will profit him — if there is any profit or 
increase or increment that a brave man and an artist 
can lack or need or want. 

But I am more convinced and determined than 
ever that this is not for me. I will protest to the last: 
no photographs, no recorded documents. It is my 
ambition to be, as a private individual, abolished 
and voided. from history, leaving it markless, no 
refuse save the printed books; I wish I had had 
enough sense to see ahead thirty years ago and, like 
some of the Elizabethans, not signed them. It is my 
aim, and every effort bent, that the sum and history 
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of my life, which in the same sentence is my obit and 
epitaph too, shall be them both: He made the books 
and he died... . 


eee died in July, 1962, almost exactly a 
year after Hemingway, eight months after James 
Thurber, and a few weeks before E. E. Cummings. 
Those were all great losses, and, with earlier ones, 
they completely changed the literary landscape. 

I think.of their generation, which is also mine, 
as it started out many years ago. It was a generation 
like any other, I suppose, but it included what seems 
to be an extraordinary assortment of literary per- 
sonalities. Of course the truth may be that the 
personalities, which might exist in any generation — 
which probably do exist there, by the Jaw of 
averages — were given an extraordinary freedom 
to develop by the circumstances of the time. We 
started to publish in the post-war years, when our 
youth in itself was a moral asset. People seemed to 
feel that an older generation had let the world 
go to ruin, and they hoped that a new one might 
redeem it. The public was as grandly hospitable to 
young writers as it was to young movie actors and 
financiers just out of Yale. Scott Fitzgerald was 
a best-selling novelist at twenty-four, and Glenway 
Wescott at twenty-seven. Hemingway, Dos Passos, 
Wilder, and Wolfe were all international figures 
at thirty. Even Faulkner, though slower to be 
recognized than the others, was a famous author 
in France while he was being neglected at home. 

The generation had, like any other, a particular 
sense of life, which it was determined to express in 
books. Perhaps it felt more confidence than other 
generations have felt in its ability to make the books 
completely new. Everything in American literature 
seemed to be starting afresh. Every possibility 
seemed to be opening for the first time (since in 
those days we were splendidly ignorant of the 
American literary past), and almost any achieve- 
ment seemed feasible. “I want to be one of the 
greatest writers who have ever lived, don’t you?” 
Fitzgerald said to Edmund Wilson not long after 
they got out of Princeton. Wilson thought the 
remark was rather foolish, but he shared some of 


- the feeling that lay behind it, as obviously Heming- 


way and Faulkner did. They all had a sense of 
being measured against the European past — 
against the future, too — and of being called upon 
to do not only their best but something mysteriously 
better that could be done “without tricks and with- 
out cheating,” as Hemingway said, if a writer was 
serious enough and had luck on his side. 

Fortunate in the beginning, the generation was 
fortunate again after World War II. Most of the 
new writers who appeared in the 1950s were less 
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adventurous than their predecessors had been in the 
realm of imaginative art, perhaps because their 
critical sense was more exacting and inhibiting. 
They were given to writing critical studies, and the 
subject of these, in many cases, was the books that 
Faulkner and other famous men of his time had 
written twenty or thirty years before. Thus, in 
middle age the generation had the privilege of 
basking in a warm critical afterglow. Even its less 
prominent members acquired a sense of reassurance 
from the presence of their great contemporaries. 
Their world was like a forest in which the smaller 
trees were overshadowed and yet in some measure 
protected by the giants. 

Then came the autumn gales, and most of the 
tallest trees were among the first to be uprooted. 

Now, from where the forest stood, we seem to 
look out at a different landscape. There are no 
broad fields like those where we ran barefoot, no 
briery fencerows for quail to shelter in, and no 
green line on the horizon like the one that used 
to mark the edge of the big woods. Everywhere in 
the flatland, the best farming country, are chicken- 
coop houses in rows, in squares and circles, each 
house with its carport, its TV antenna, and its 
lady’s green cambric handkerchief of lawn. An 
immense concrete freeway gouges through the hills 
and soars on high embankments over the streams, 
now poisoned, where we fished for trout. It is 
lined equidistantly with toy-sized cars, all drawn by 
hidden wires to the shopping center, where they 
stand in equidistant rows. From a hillside we watch 
their passengers go streaming into the supermarket, 
not one by one, but cluster by tight cluster, and 
we wonder whether they are speaking in a strange 
language. There must be giants among them, but 
distance makes them all look smaller than the men 
and women we knew. 

Among the great dead, I find myself thinking of 
Faulkner with more affection than of others I also 
admired and knew more intimately. Perhaps this 
is due to his peculiar mixture of genius and talent, 
of dignity and impishness, with a fairy-book 
innocence of mind. Though almost lacking in 
vanity — except in such minor concerns as riding 


jackets — he was the proudest man I knew. The 
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pride made him act by his own standards, ‘which 
were always difficult ones. In his Nobel Prize 
address, when he spoke of work accomplished 
“in the agony and sweat of the human spirit,” he 
had reason to think of his own work. When he 
invoked “the courage and honor and hope and 
pride and compassion and pity and sacrifice” that 
have been the glory of man’s past, his big words 
precisely named the qualities that he demanded 
of himself and that he achieved more often than 
the rest of us did, if always in his own fashion. 
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Not for a generation have :collectors-of beautiful e been able to obtain 


the legendary three-volume Heritage edition of 


(THE ARABIAN NIGHTS) 


Now, for the first time in twenty-one years, it is being re-isstied-..: ri 
the original, unexpurgated translation by Sir Richárd Burton 
(complete with his celebrated notes and commentaries) i ~. 


HEN FIRST ISSUED by The Heritage Club, 
‘20,000 copies of the boxed, three-volume 
edition of THE ARABIAN NIGHTS were quickly 
snapped up by members and other collectors 


of fine books. Out of print for twenty-one. 


years, this. exquisite set has, become a legend 
in our time—totally’ ‘unobtainable unless one is 


‘fortinate enough to lay hands upon a copy in i 


the rare book market. 


` Now, to satisfy a new generation of Club 


members and. collectors, the directors of The 
Heritage Club:are re-issuing this legendary 
work. And, for a limited time, they have 
authotized this exceptional offer: 


The illustrated, individually slipcased, 
three-volume Heritage edition of THE 
BOOK OF THE THOUSAND NIGHTS AND 
A NIGHT~—in the complete, unexpurgated 
translation by Sir Richard Burton—can 
be yours for.only $4.95, with new meme . 
bership in. The Heritage Club... 


RICHARD BURTON—explorer, adventurer, 
writer, and linguist extraordinary—scorned 
what he felt to be the prudish hypocrisy of 
his native England. He spent much of his life 
in the East. He admired: its naturalness and 
freedom from false shame... qualities reflected 
in full measure in his translation of THE THOU- 
SAND NIGHTS AND A NIGHT. 

Every kind of story is contained in this col- 
lection. Though they come from the East and 
from a golden age, the wisdom in them is not 


. the’East’s alone. The tales themselves are time- 


less, ignoring all frontiers. They form a, huge 
treasure house of fiction—one of the great story» 


“books of-the world. 


TO COMPLEMENT the unexpurgated, complete 
Burton translation, the Club commissioned the 
gifted Valenti Angelo to provide 1,001 illus- 
trations. His exotic drawings and decorations 
truly capture the spirit of THE ARABIAN 
NIGHTS and embellish the three volumes with 
rich, symbolic beauty. 
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AND THIS fabulous offer is only a beginning! 
With membership in The Heritage Club you 
will enjoy a continuing program of fine edi- 


' tions... editions that are the-most admired - 


popular-priced books of our day. Each Herit- 
age volume is custom-planned—individually de- 
signed by a leading typographer, illustrated by 


- à world-renowned artist, carefully printed on 
` quality paper, and handsomely bound and 


boxed. No wonder that the Heritage standard 
in bookmaking has long been considered a 
beacon ina world of diminishing craftsmanship, 


HERITAGE CLUB members save money, too!” 
‘Though these books range up to $10 a volume’ 


in shops (THE THOUSAND NIGHTS AND A NIGHT 
retails at $19.50), members never pay more 
than the special low membership price of 
$4.95 each. And there are no hidden “extras” 
the $4.95 includes a}? shipping charges. 
With membership in the Club’s Thirty-first 


Series, here are the twelve great volumes you 


will be privileged to'receive (one each month) 
at the LOW membership price of $4.95 each: 


LIVES OF THE MOST EMINENT PAINTERS- by 
Vasari, in two volumes, in the definitive Foster 
translation, edited by Marilyn Lavin, designed 
in Italy by the famous typographer, Giovanni 
Mardersteig, and illustrated in full color with 
the work of the great artists of the Italian Ren- 
aissance; THE DEAD SEA SCROLLS, in the revised 
translation by Geza Vermes, with water colors 
and drawings by the Israeli artist, Shraga Weil; 
Jules Verne’s A JOURNEY TO THE CENTER OF 
THE EARTH, illustrated with color gravures by 
Edward A. Wilson; TALES OF THE GOLD RUSH 
by Bret Harte, illustrated with color drawings 


.by the popular American artist, Fletcher Mar- 


tin; two plays by Bernard Shaw, CAESAR AND 


CLEOPATRA and THE DEVIL’S DISCIPLE, illus». 


trated with wash drawings in color by George 
Him; TWO YEARS BEFORE THE MAST by Rich- 
ard Henry Dana Jr., with wood-engravings in 
color by Hans Alexander Mueller; Virgil's 
AENEID, in the John Dryden translation, illus- 
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1950 in bookstores 


with new membership in 
The Heritage Club 


trated with wash drawings by Carlotta P 
HARD TIMES by Dickens, illustrated with 
ings in color by Charles Raymond; POE 
JOHN: KEATS, selected and: edited by 
Ward, and -illustrated with color drawi 
David Gentleman; Mark Twain's A * 
ABROAD, with color drawings by David K 
and THE PRISONER OF “ZENDA by At 
Hope, with casein paintings by Donald Sp 
Should you prefer another Heritage b 
one or more of these publications, you w 
in the Club's Prospectus (mailed wid 
Introductory Set) a list of some forty Hı 
books-in-print from which to select subs: 
For example: DAVID COPPERFIELD, TOM ` 


WALDEN, STORIES OF O. HENRY... - 


WHY MARK TIME? The postpaid repl 
bound between these pages is your key 
world of pleasure, beauty, and inward t 
ment that awaits when you enroll in Th 
itage Club. It also assures you a set of th 
nificent three-volume ARABIAN. .NIGH 
THE HERITAGE SHAKESPEARE) at the : 
introductory price of $4.95: Please act 


L THE HERITAGE CLUB 
595 Madison Avenue New York, N.Y. 


_ Or, if you prefer, - 
instead of THE ARABIAN NIGH) 


The Heritage 
Shakespeare 
The Complete Plays”: 
Beautifully illustrated 


Three volumes 
Individually boxed 


Yous S495 


with new membership.in The Heritage Clu 























WHAT'S NEW IN FRIED CHICKEN? - 
- ay CHARLES W. MORTON 


“This announcement constitutes 

neither an offer to sell nor a solicita- 
| tion of an offer to buy these secur- 
ities. . . .’ The italicized note at 
the top:of the advertisement went 
on to refer to the Prospectus and 
_the underwriters from whom a copy 
could be obtained. Immediately 
flanking the note were the words 
“Not a New Issue.” 

This cautionary language accom- 
„panies, most financial advertising, 
and I mention it only to keep my 
terminology in order, for it was more 
the subject of the “announcement” 
than its precise legal status that 
caught my attention: the existence of 
425,000 shares of common stock — 
“Price $15 per share’ —-in Ken- 
tucky Fried Chicken Corporation. 
The regional touch in this otherwise 
austere piece of copy is a drawing of 
a white-haired man, with mustache, 
goatee, and string tie. The rest of 
the advertisement lists the twenty- 
one underwriters from whom the 
Prospectus can be had. 

, The highly specialized corpora- 
tion is. certainly nothing new in 
American life. I think offhand of a 
company whose proprietors devised 





and patented a machine that does 
nothing but prepare and apply the 
batter and mix used in “breading” 
such foodstuffs as scallops and veal 
cutlets in vast quantities. The cost 
of their machine runs into the tens 
of thousands, yet it more than earns 
its keep in a restaurant — perhaps a 
government cafeteria in Washington 
— undertaking to serve 5000 por- 
tions at a single meal. The success 
of. this company I think I can under- 
stand: it developed a.machine to 
perform a service that no previous 
machine could accomplish. I my- 
self am nursing along a small in- 
vestment in a company which ex- 
pects to “revolutionize” all television 
receivers. (I bought a few shares 
at 12, watched it decline instantly 
to 7, and am now uneasily letting 
it laze its days away between 12 
and 15.) So far, its annual reports 
speak jubilantly of - nonrecurring 
losses; the hydra heads continue to 
spout red ink as fast as the vigilant 
management lops them off; but at 
least I have the feeling that I may 
learn some bright morning that the 
revolution in TV receivers has come 
to pass. 


om 
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_While the revolution in television 
is still in the making, I cannot help 
wondering what expectation is caus- 
ing hundreds or thousands of in- 
vestors to dream great dreams about . 
Kentucky fried chicken, dreams suf- 
ficient to gain support upwards of 
$6 million for an enterprise based 
on that commodity. What sort of 
developments would set Wall Street 
buzzing about fried chicken? The 
investment counselor, the financial 
editor, the broker’s letter — what 
woulc they be remarking in the fried- 
chicken world, near term or long 
pull, that might lead to an upward 
movement of 10 or 15 points? True, 
there might be an intracompany 
struggle for control that would run 
the price up. There was the rich 
mineral deposit that the Curtis Pub- 
lishing Company happenec to find 
on its timberland in Canada,. and 
something. like this could very well 
befall the fried-chicken people —— an 
oil strike under the incubator area 
or perhaps gold itself just outside 
the fry house. There is always the 
possibility, too, that a huge company 
in search of diversification might ask 
itself, “How come we have never 
gone into fried chicken?” and a 
takeover could follow at a fancy 
figure. 

But any business could experience: 


this Kind OI conungedcy, aud wert 


ought to be some bold stroke, some 
inspired decision by its management 
that would give the fried-chicken 
concern a sharp upswing overnight. 
I confess to a certain degree of 
regionalism, even of prejudice, in 
making this conjecture, but some of 
the very worst meals I have ever 
eaten were in the middle South, and 
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vaunted to be, the more discourag- 
ing it was in reality. I wonder, 
therefore, whether the Kentucky 
Fried Chicken Corporation might 
not score a great coup by firing the 
goateed man and his string tie, and 


moving its operation base and chang- 


ing its name, becoming the Fried. 


Chicken Corporation of Vermont. 
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` By WEARE HOLBROOK 


A former Iowan, now retired in Hartsdale, New York, W EARE 
Horsrook was the creator of the comic supplement feature 
Clarence’ for the New York HERALD TRIBUNE syndicate. 


Every month the local paper pub- 
lishes a sky map, a big black oval 
spangled with white specks and a few 
dotted lines indicating what goes 
where. Surrounded by news of the 
international power struggle, the jit- 
tery stock market, the highway death 
toll, and other uncertainties, it is a 
comforting reminder to us that some 
things are still definitely predictable. 

The sky map is not intended for 


the guidance of apprentice astro-- 


nauts but for the encouragement of 
amateur astronomers, and you don’t 
even need a telescope to qualify. All 
you have to do is to get out in an 
open space on a clear night and look 
up. But you can’t tell the players 
without a scorecard, and _ that’s 
where the sky map comes in. The 
instructions say you should hold it 
overhead with the top to the north. 
Then you find the Pole Star — it’s at 
the end of the Little Dipper’s handle 
— and work out from there. 

That sounds easier than it is. As- 
suming that you live in an apartment 
house, as I do, in: order to get a 
fairly unobstructed view of the firma- 
ment you have to take the elevator 
to the top floor and then climb a 
narrow stairway leading to a heavy 
metal door which opens reluctantly. 
It is very dark on the roof, as you 
discover when you trip over a venti- 
lator and chin yourself on a clothes- 
line. This darkness is accentuated by 
the perimeter of parapets which cut 
off the glow of the light from the 
streets below. The effect is rather 
theatrical, and it may be some time 
before your eyes adjust to the con- 
trast and you realize that you are 


surrounded by a thicket of television 
aerials, 

Now for the astronomy. Hold the 
map overhead with the top to the 
north. (The average city dweller 
can do this by remembering where 
the W. street numbers change to the 
E. street numbers; it’s bound to be 
either north or south.) The first 
time I tried it I couldn’t see the map 
and had to go back after a flashlight. 
Then I found I couldn’t see the sky 
with the flashlight on. The only 
compromise was to do a series of 
switch-flicks and double takes. By 
this spasmodic scrutiny I was able to 
make out the two Dippers, the 
Pleiades, and a wisp of Milky Way 
that may have been factory smoke — 
all of which I had seen many times 
before. 

It was with a disappointing sense 
of déjà vu that I climbed down from 
the roof that night. If this were fic- 
tion I might say that I bumped my 
head against a television antenna 
and saw a lovely collection of stars; 
but that is a phenomenon that occurs 
only in cartoons, along with the in- 
stantaneous black eye. However, a 
few flecks of light did float before my 
eyes, the result of prolonged sky- 
watching in a tight collar. 

. Under optimum conditions there 
are supposed to be some'six thousand 
stars visible to the naked eye. But 
neither of my eyes is stark naked. 
Except in bed and bath, they bat 
themselves behind bifocals. Conse- 
quently I am faced with the same 
dilemma posed by skywriting: should 
one use reading lenses or distance 
lenses? Either seems not exactly right. 
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ways find consolation in studyin 
sky map. In fact, it’s about the 
way he can identify the various 
stellations, for the old boys 
named them had far-out ima; 
tions. 

The Dippers are reasonably 
resentational, in an angular 
they certainly look more like d 
ing utensils than like the Great 
and the Little Bear, which are 
the ancient astronomers christ 
them. And Draco the dragon 
fairly plausible reptile. 

But Cepheus and Cassiopeia 
play about as much resemblanı 
the characters they purport to rt 
sent as a handful of buttons do 
a pair of pants; one looks like as 
ping bag and the other like a d 
eggbeater. As for Bodtes the h 
man and Orion the hunter, 
seem indistinguishable from At 
the charioteer or Sagittarius 
archer. 

According to the textbook 
great deal of activity is going o 
there, in a tableau vivant fashion. 
example, Cepheus and Cassic 
(the shopping bag and the c 
eggbeater) were a king and q 
who reigned peacefully in Eth: 

















until a sea monster named Cetu 
manded the sacrifice of their da 
ter Andromeda. She was chain 
a rock to await her doom. But 
as Cetus was about to devour 
along came Perseus on his wi 
sandals. Making a quick deal 
the king, who promised his dau; 
to anyone who would rescue 
Perseus slaughtered the sea mor 
won the girl, married her, and 
lived happily ever after — separ 
only by several million miles of i: 
stellar space. 

In addition to people and 1 
sters, the constellations emt 
quite a menagerie. There are a 


tne pull, Pegasus the horse, Lepus 
the rabbit, Columba the pigeon, 
Cygnus the swan, Aquila the eagle, 
Delphinus the porpoise, and Leo the 
lion. There is also a scorpion named 
Scorpio who bit the great hunter 
Orion on the heel and is being pur- 
sued by him forever but never 
caught. 

All this static drama in the sky is 
based on myths which have re- 
mained unchanged for centuries. 
But since 1957 when the Russians 
launched Sputnik I, a number of 
new actors have appeared on the 
stage — more than a thousand of 
them, to be imprecise — including 
satellites, spacecraft, and assorted 
fragments. At least a hundred are 
up there right now, the oldest being 
the U.S. Explorer I, launched in 
1958, and the largest the Echo I, 
launched in 1960. 

Should the dramatis personae of 
the sidereal sideshow continue to in- 
crease at their present rate, a new 
mythology is likely to develop. 


deities personified by Gagarin, Ti- 
tov, Popovich, and other earthy 
Russians. But it may be only a mat- 
ter of time until astronomers will 
have a whole new set of constella- 
tions to study, with Cepheus and 
Cassiopeia dethroned by a team of 
astronauts named Smith and Jones, 
Andromeda replaced by the current 
Miss Rheingold, Perseus by Batman, 
and the Dippers by Dixie cups. 
Pegasus, of course, will remain in the 
heavens as a symbol of petrol rather 
than poetry. 

The title of Gemini, which origi- 
nally belonged exclusively to Castor 
and Pollux, the twin sons of Zeus, 
was appropriated last year by 
Charles Conrad and Gordon Coop- 
er; and the other titles are up for 
grabs. 

But it’s the added starters that 
complicate the pattern. And if Jane 
Taylor were alive today, she might 
very well say, 

“Twinkle, twinkle, little star, 
How I wonder if you are”! 


‘THE PASSION OF 304 N. HUMMINGBIRD 


BY LIONEL WIGGAM ` 


Friendly Neighborhood Dealer, 


prove it. 


My Woman’s Club is stuck in meaningful 


flower arrangements. 


My strongly relating teen-agers are 


a bore. 


My husband is a civic-minded martini, and the clergyman 
of our faith’ refuses to discuss it anymore. 


Universally Respected A & P Manager, 


think it over. 


I look beneath your friendly surface and surprise 


a dream. 


That little boy inside the wash-and-wear is easy to surmise 
from something poignant and even sick at your stomach 


in your eyes. 


So with faith and a mutually destructive attitude, I’m sure 
we should be able to salvage something. I implore 

you to call 633-4622 any weekday a.m. after 9, 

Nearest Available Love Object, 

Deeply Disturbing Reality Factor, 

O My Friendly Dark-eyed Oldsmobile Rep of the North 


Pelham District & 
Environs. 


An.na ek OMe È Obras 


Liig Lidil US JPuren 
in Scandinavia 


eae ee ee 
ny THEODORE PRATT 


Turopore Pratt has wrillen thirty-four 
novels, the latest of which is THE MONEY. He 
lives in Delray Beach, Florida. 

Anyone contemplating a trip to: 
the Scandinavian countries worried 
about the people’s speaking English 
can continue to worry a little, even 
though most of the guidebooks 
blithely keep on saying: ‘Don’t 
worry, everybody speaks English,” 
as one of them comes right out with, 
flatly and unequivocally. 

That guidebook writer should 
have been along with me last sum- 
mer in Scandinavia. He should also 
read the little booklet “We Danes 
and You,” put out by the National 
Travel Association of Denmark, sell- 
ing for one krone and well worth it. 
If there is one thing the Danes have, 
it is a delicious sense of humor, ‘plus 
the ability to laugh at themselves. 
In this booklet the following state- 
ments about their speaking English 
and other languages are made: 

“Just after midnight it is general 
for Danes to break into English 
whether they can or not.” 

“Every Dane speaks at least one 
foreign language. It may not always 
be easy to be sure which it is.” 

“It staggers the Danes to think 
visitors can speak languages like 
English, French, Swedish, Norwe- 
gian, not to mention Spanish and 
Portuguese, even better than we 
can.” 

“Most Danes speak foreign lan- 
guages more or less.” 

The Swedes and Norwegians may 
not kid themselves as readily as this 
about speaking English, but dealing 
with them in their languages is 
much the same as with the Dances. 
Quite a few in all Scandinavian 
countries do speak English well. But 
as for that “everybody” of the guide- 
books, please listen: 

In Oslo, when I asked a man on 
the street how long it would take me 
to walk up to the old castle on the 
hill above the city, he told me with- 
out hesitation, “Five minutes, no © 
more.” Three quarters of an hour 
later, on wobbly legs, I came into 
sight cf the castle. 

Obviously, my guide must have 
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tation, meaning fifty instead of tive. 

Sometimes such misinformation 
can lead to near-serious conse- 
quences. On a Swedish train from 
Stockholm to Copenhagen I decided 
to have a late lunch and asked my 
Scandinavian compartment com- 
panions if I would have time before 
the train was split up (part was to’ 
go to Malmö, in another direction). 
Oh, yes, they informed me, plenty 
of time, a lot of time. Off I went to 
the restaurant car. No one there 
said anything to me about train- 
splitting or inquired where I might 
be going. I was in the middle of my 
lunch when the train stopped and 
began to lurch back and forth in 
that unmistakable manner which 
means cars are being shunted. At 
that point I made hasty inquiry, 
and learned that the diner was being 
jockeyed to go with the cars to 
Malmé, where in a moment I 


would be heading. 

Leaving half my lunch behind, I 
just managed to get back to my car. 
My English-speaking friends had 
gotten off, lucky fellows. 

The following scenes with the 





Danes were repeated in the other 
countries. On the street you ask a 
Danish man, ‘‘Do you speak a little 
English?” 

“Yes, yes,” he replies agreeably, 
and then with a twinkle in his eye, 
“I also speak a good Danish.” 

Delightful, except for what fol- 
lows. I point down the street and 
ask, “Is the Glyptotek Museum 
down that way?” 

“Yes, yes,” he agrees, ‘down 
that way.” 

I thank him and start off down 
that way. But there is no Glyptotek 
Museum down there or any other 
museum. Belatedly I realize the 
English of my man on the street 
consisted mainly of “Yes, yes”? and 


BY PETER DAVISON 
Eight-toes, teetering 
Saber unscabbarded, 
: Bellying spinnaker 
Fast to a fence post, 
Gape your black bill 
In a squawk clean as kindling! 


Off, with a smother 
Of saw-toothed wingbeats, 
My piebald jolly boat! 


Surge hull down 
Past the crest of the ridge 
Where the wind breaks, breaks 
All day like foam. 


perhaps his joke about speaking 
Danish, and that he had just been 
agreeable and had gone along with 
my own wrong direction, which I 
was following. 

There lies the great danger, the 
agreeableness of the people. Often 
they are so charming that you sim- 
ply can’t believe they don’t know 
what they are talking about. In my 


hotel room when I first moved in, ` 


there was a table I liked for my 
portable typewriter. One day they 
took that away and brought another, 
smaller, which I did not like. I 
asked the desk clerk for the return 
of the first, to replace the new one, 
all in English. 

“OFf course,” he replied in that 
language. 

When later in the day I went 
back to my room, I found that the 
first table had been brought back 
all right, but the second one had 
also been left; I now had two tables, 
which crowded the room consid- 
erably. 

Most of the help around the won- 
derful Tivoli Gardens speak English 
quite well, but there is one tall, 
magnificent guard who is usually on 
duty outside the main entrance who 
doesn’t know the difference, in Eng- 
lish, between Tuesday and Thurs- 
day, which, after all, do sound some- 
what alike. After he had told me a 
certain weekly event would be on 
Thursday and I missed it because 
it was on Tuesday, I tried to point 
out to him the difference between 
the two days. “Yes, yes,” he agreed, 
nodding and thanking me. 
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American couple approached him 
and asked about the same event I 
wanted, which came on Tuesday. 
Beaming, he told them, ‘That is on 
Thursday.” 

I set the young couple straight, 
but I gave up on the guard. I pic- 
ture him standing there in his 
splendid uniform still most pleas- 
antly confusing Thursday with Tues- 
day. 

One just can’t get mad with the 
Danes even when they make such 
bloopers. I will never forget the 
middle-aged couple I asked, in the 
rain, for directions to get to a cer- 
tain place. In what passed for 
English, and with many gestures and 
a few charades and consultation of 
the map I carried, they assured me 
they could put me on the way to the 
place. They walked two blocks in 
the rain with me to a tram stop, 
waited while I got on what they 
assured me was the right car, and 
smiling in the most friendly fashion, 
waved after me while I smiled and 
waved back. 

The only trouble was that the 
trolley didn’t go anywhere near the 
place I wanted to go. But I could 
only think fondly of them. 

The same thing happened with a 
Swedish couple on a tram in Stock- 
holm. I was with another American 
that day, and we asked directions 
from this couple. As soon as they 
realized we were foreigners, they 
gave up their seats on the crowded ' 
tram, even the woman. I felt de- 
cidedly foolish taking her seat, but 
they insisted. And they, too, gave 
fulsome and enthusiastic directions 
to get to a place by the wrong route 
that never got there. 

Scandinavians are always so pleas- 
ant and helpful that eventually you 
find yourself quite happy at being 
given wrong directions, and accept 
it as a kind of game. 

“Do you speak a little English?” 

“Yes, yes.” 

“Js that the way to Birger Chris- 
tensen?’ 

“Yes, yes.” 

“PIH bet that’s the wrong way to 
go.” 

“Yes, yes.” 

In any case, it’s a lot more than I 
could tell any Scandinavian if he 
came to my country and asked di- 
rections. I might want to, but I 
couldn’t even say “No, no” in Fin- 
nish. 
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WIZARD OF PLOCKROPOOL 


BY VERONICA THOMAS 


“Follow the Yellow Brick 
Road. . . .” The words of the song 
kept running through my head, ex- 
cept that this wasn’t Oz but the Isle 
of Harris in the Outer Hebrides, and 
the narrow, bumpy road was far 
from being brick, yellow or other- 
wise. The wizard I was off to see 
was Miss Marion Campbell, who 
lives on a croft at Plockropool and 
literally weaves hér magic by turn- 
ing straight-from-the-sheep wool into 
Harris tweed. She spins the thread, 
weaves the yarn, designs her own 
patterns, and nearly all the dyes she 
uses are homemade. There are very 
few women like her left these days 
in the islands. 

Since replacing fishing as the 
main industry, most Harris tweed 
is now produced by the five: mills 
in Stornoway, capital town of the 
Western Isles on the Isle of Lewis. 
Lewis and Harris are actually joined 
together by a narrow strip of land 
but in every other respect are quite 
separate from each other., Lewis 
comes under the county of Ross and 
Cromarty, Harris is under Inverness. 
Lewis is flat moorland, Harris is 
mountainous. There is even a slight 
difference between the Gaelic spoken 
in the two islands, and the Harris- 
man has more of a lilting accent. 
‘But-the common bond between the 


islanders is the livelihood they make 
from tweed. There are approxi- 
mately 1500 weavers, or “spiders,” 
who live in Lewis and Harris. Usu- 
ally they work a croft as well as 
weave, and between them produce 
an annual total of over six million 
yards of tweed, 75 percent of which 
is exported to countries all over the 
world. The United States provides 
the biggest market by buying half 
of the total amount of tweed ex- 
ported. ‘ 

The Harris Tweed Association 
sets a high standard. All finished 
tweed must be passed by a strict 
inspection before being stamped at 
three-yard intervals on the reverse 
side of the cloth with the association’s 
insignia — an orb surmounted by a 
Maltese cross. In the case of finished 
garments, there should be an Orb 
mark label sewn inside. It was in 
1964 that Lord Hunter gave judg- 
ment in the Court of Session, Edin- 
burgh, that a tweed to be legiti- 
mately described and marketed as 
Harris must be made from 100 per- 
cent pure virgin wool produced in 
Scotland, spun, dyed, and finished 
in the Outer Hebrides, and hand- 
woven by the islanders at their own 
homes “fin the islands of Lewis, 
Harris, Uist, Barra and their several 
purtenances, and all known as the 
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tweed legally recognized as genuine 
Harris tweed by the British courts 
can now bear the Orb stamp. Before 
this it seems even the Japanese got 
into the act by passing off an “imi- 
tation cloth under the label “Scotty 
Harris Tweed.” The litigation was 
fought in Scotland and England 
for nearly five years, and the hearing 
continued for forty-nine days in the 
Court of Session. The whole thing 
was very complicated, and I’m told 
two million words were recorded 
by the court’s shorthand writers. 

When the Harris Tweed Associa- 
tion was first formed in 1909, the 
yarn had to be spun by hand, the 
way Marion Campbell still does 
hers. This was a time-consuming 
task, so in the interest of stepping 
up production, the association 
amended the regulation in 1934 to 
the way it stands today. The mills 
scour, dye, card, and spin the raw 
wool in readiness for the weaver. 

I saw two of the Stornoway mills 
in action, Stephen Burns Ltd. and 
Kenneth MacKenzie Ltd. The com- 
paratively small Burns mill is owned 
and run by three brothers, one’ of 
whom, Calum Burns, showed me 
around. Although it was all care- 
fully explained to me, I still came 
away with confused impressions — 
the clank and clatter of complicated 
machinery, the greenhouse atmo- 
sphere smelling of damp wool, skeins 
of black that looked like lengths of 
Polynesian hair, hanging from some 
sort of roller. I did learn, though, 
that the mixture for dyeing wool a 
particular shade is called a recipe, 


- not a formula; and that there are 


eight feet to a weaver’s vard, not 
three. 

The MacKenzie mill, founded in 
1906, is the oldest in Stornoway, and 
they also have the only mill in 
Harris, at Tarbert: I had the same 
experience here but on a larger 
scale, as the MacKenzie mill is vast. 
When I looked through a glass 
porthole at the mixing room, the 
scene reminded me of something 
out of a James Bond picture. The 
chamber was filled from ceiling to 
floor with a wild storm of different- 
colored wool being blown this way 
and that. I could just imagine some 
poor victim trying to claw his way. 
to freedom before suffocating. 

To my surprise I discovered vir- 
tually all weavers are men, -not 
women as I had presumed. “It’s 
a man’s job,” I was told. Working 


spun wool to them in gunnysacks 
with an instruction sheet giving 
details of the design required. The S 
yarn is sufficient for thirty-three 
weaver’s yards, which make eighty 
lineal yards of woven cloth. 

I visited Pringle Macaulay, a 
weaver who lives on a croft at a tiny 
village called Shadder, about eight 
miles from Stornoway. Like most 
of the weavers on the islands, he had | & 
his loom set up in a shed near the SS 
house. In this case the shed was 
originally a “black house,” as the 
old crofter? cottages were called. 
There were two rooms with thick 
stone walls covered with remnants 
of plaster and paper. In one corner 
was an open hearth, with hooks still |, 
dangling from a crude chimney | $ 
where the cooking pots used to hang |, 
over the fire. I watched Mr. Ma- 
caulay half sit, half lean on a high 
stool that tilted forward. As he 
moved his feet on the treadle, 
the boat-shaped wooden shuttles; & 
whizzed back and forth and the} 
loom clattered. Harris tweed was 
in the making. “It’s the foot 
rhythm,” he said. “Once you’ve 
got that you’re away.” I asked 
him how long it took to complete a 
length, and he said he worked an 
average of three tweeds per week, 
taking about thirteen hours per 
length. Ordinary tweed pays about 
£7 a length, and a more complicated 
pattern such as a tartan tweed pays 
£8.10. “It keeps me happy, and 
I always knock off work at lunch- 
time every Friday for the weekend.” 
Foolishly I agreed to Mr. Macaulay’s 
suggestion to “have a go” at the 
loom. Apart from discovering it was 
very hard work, I also found I had 
no sense of weavers’ rhythm. One 
of the shuttles failed to return, and 
the thread broke. 

Another weaver I met, Murdo 
Nicolson (he doesn’t like his name 
to be spelled the English way, with 
an “h”), had recently been south 
to demonstrate work on a handloom 
at a big department store. He told 
me about a woman shopper who 
watched him weave for a while and 
finally said: “You know, I always 
thought Harris tweed was an after- 
shave lotion!” 

Plockropool, where Marion 
Campbell lives, is a tiny place un- 
marked on most maps of Harris. 
Her croft is set back from the rough- 
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ALWAYS LISTEN TO YOUR 


GRANDFATHER! 


When Grandfather Miller began brewing 
Miller High Life beer in America, after being 
a famous brewmaster in the royal Hohen- 
zollern castle in Europe, he prophesied, “There 
will always be enough people who want the 
very finest...” Grandfather was right! 
Infact, today, Miller High Life’s exceptional 
quality and costlier ingredients are so much 
in demand our sales have set all records ... 
increasing over 32% in the past two years. 
This should teach us three things: 
... The tradition of quality is good to 
protect and guard; 
.». The standard of living is growing 
tremendously as people want the 
best; and, 


.-. Always listen to your Grandfather. 
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hills, lochs, glens, and wild moor- 
land. The wizard herself welcomed 
me at the brightly painted orange 
front door, a plumpish woman with 
brown eyes and gray hair braided 
neatly around her head. It was her 
hands that drew my attention when 
I first met her — they looked so red 
and shiny. 

Miss Campbell took me inside to 
the parlor, a plain but cheerful 
room where linoleum roses bloomed 
on the floor and an old-fashioned 
black range heated by peat dispelled 
the chill. There was a framed 
tinted photograph of a young man 
wearing a kilt, and beneath the 
picture stood Miss Campbell’s spin- 
ning wheel. I sat on a leather sofa 
by the window that overlooked the 
hillside at the back of the house lead- 
ing down to a loch. Directly outside 
was a little open porch, with reddish- 
brown fleece hanging on the railing. 
She noticed me looking at the wool 
_and said, ‘‘That’s ‘what we call a 
crottle brown., I make the dye out 
of crottle I get from the rocks. It’s 
like a lichen., Just take an old spoon 
and scrape it off.” 

Miss Campbell put the kettle on 
` and made tea for us, serving. it with 
home-baked’ scones and country 
butter. I commented on the spin- 
ning wheel,-and she told me her 
mother had given it to her when she 
was fourteen. “I remember I had 
just left school, and that was forty 
years ago, so now you know how old 
I am!” She refilled our cups, 
checked the fire, and continued. 
“When I was young, there. was 
nothing else for girls to do then but 
spin and weave. There were eleven 
of us, and it was something I could 
do at home. Five of my brothers 
live here.” She ticked them off on 
her fingers. “Peter, John, Angus, 
Malcolm, and Alex. They take care 
of the croft and the sheep. I look 
after the house and the cooking. 
We've got a hundred head of black 
face; they yield the toughest kind 
of wool — it never wears out.” 

Then I asked the wizard exactly 
how she makes her tweed, and this is 
what she told me. After the sheep 
are fleeced in the summer, she rinses 
the wool in the river “to get rid of 
the bits.” The wool is scoured in 
a tub with hot water and ordinary 
soap powder, and while it’s still 
wet she dyes it. She gets her dyes 
from.. many different things. 
“Theres green from heather, a 


yellow from bracken roots or some- 
times peat soot, depending on the 
shade I want. And I blend them too. 
For instance, I can get orange from 
ragwood mixed with crottle.. I use 
everything, even dandelions.” When 
she’s gathered all the ingredients, 
she fills a big pot with water, adds 
the flowers, and boils them over a 
good peat fire. “Keep it boiling 
all the time. With lichen moss, the 
better the fire, the redder the dye; 
and the longer I let it boil, the 
deeper the color.” Next the wool 
is put into the dye mixture and 
boiled. “Afterward I boil the wool 
again in alum or salt to fix the 
color before letting it cool.” 

She sat down at the spinning 
wheel and showed me how she spins 
the yarn. “Its really to put a twist 
in it,” she said. “There’s the warp 
and the weft. The warp is your 
strong thread, and it needs more 
twist than the weft, which is easier 
to spin.” 

I followed her outside onto the 
porch, and she patted one of the 
reddish-brown fleeces drying there. 
“Crottle,”’ she said. We walked down 
the path to a shed with a corrugated 





iron roof. A man was repairing a 
boat in front of it, and Miss Camp- 
bell paused briefly to introduce me 
to her brother Alex. “He'll be 
seventy-three in December,” she 
said. “He used to build boats, but 
now he just mends them.” 

Inside the shed there was another 
boat that Alex was fitting with a 
new keel. Wood shavings littered 
the floor, and there was a hayloft 
under the roof. In one corner stood 
Miss Campbell’s handloom. “Irs 
fifty years old,” she said, looking 
at it fondly. “I wouldn’t thank you 
for one of those mechanized looms.” 
I asked her what the difference was, 
and she said that with her loom you 
pushed the shuttles from side to side 
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pedal. She showed me how the 
threads were set up on the loom to 
make a particular pattern. “Pm 
not sending anything to the mills to 
be finished,” she said. ‘‘Others do 
that because of the work, but I’m 
used to it. And the fluff or pile is 
thicker on yarn done with my hand- 
loom.” 

Miss Campbell told me that now 
she only made tweed ordered by 
individual people and no longer did 
lengths for shops such as W. Bill 
in Bond Street or the Highland 
Home Industries. “I used to do a. 
lot of the brown and green mixtures, 
forty and fifty yards at one time.” 
She showed me a swatch of tweed 
that she had designed and won first 
prize with at the Agricultural Show 
in Tarbert last August. It was a 
four-color check weave of black, 
crottle brown, and green on an off- 
white background. “Those are all 
my own dyes except for the green — 
that’s commercial,” she said. “I 
put different-colored threads on a 
piece of paper and move them 
around until I see which way they 
go best.” I looked at the design 
and fell in love with it. “Of course 
I can make it for you,’* she said. 
“I never forget a pattern once it’s 
in my head.” 

We left the shed and walked over 
to an outhouse where a cat and two 
kittens were sleeping. Miss Camp- 
bell filled a tub with hot water and 
soap powder, washed a length of 
tweed, then rinsed it. “Now this 
part really is hard work,” she said; 
“it’s called waulking the tweed.” I 
watched her sit at a table with a 
ridged wooden board on top of it and 
pound the wet tweed against the 
board with a drumming rhythm. 
“This shrinks it,” she explained. 
“At present the cloth is thirty to 
thirty-one inches wide, and the 
waulking shrinks it to twenty-eight | 
inches wide, the width specified 
by the Harris Tweed Association. 
After Pve waulked it, I give the 
cloth a final wash, and the tweed is 
ready.” 

I looked at her red, shiny hands 
and thought of-all the yards and 
yards of tweed they have handled. 
It was as if the wizard of Plock- 
ropool had ‘guessed my thoughts, 
for she smiled and said, “I know it 
seems like a lot of work, but when 
it’s all done with, and ycu see the 
finished tweed, there’s no grander 
feeling.” 7 
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Record Reviews 





By HERBERT KUPFERBERG 


Bartók: Concerto for Orchestra 
Janåček: Sinfonietta 

George Szell conducting Cleveland Or- 
chestra; Columbia MS-6815 (stereo) and 
ML-6215 

Few works are as worthy of the 
designation of modern classic as 
Bart6k’s Concerto for Orchestra. 
Composed in 1943 on a commission 
from Serge Koussevitzky, it has since 
become a symphonic staple, a solidly 
constructed, richly. colored, power- 
fully dramatic masterpiece. Al- 
though it has been recorded a.dozen 
times, Szell’s new version approaches 
perfection more closely than any 
other. The various instrumental 
choirs perform with distinctive in- 
dividuality, yet all are melded into a 
stunning whole; the overall effect is 
that of genius revealed rather than 
music played. Jandéek’s brilliant 
Sinfonietta receives an exalted per- 
formance, too. Bravo, Szell! 


Tchaikovsky: Piano Concerto No. 2 
in G, Opus 44; Piano Concerto No. 3 in 
E-flat, Opus 75 

Gary Graffman, pianist, with Philadel- 
phia Orchestra conducted by Eugene 
Ormandy; Columbia MS-6755 (stereo) 
and ML-6155 

How many piano concertos did 
Tchaikovsky compose? This record 
offers incontrovertible evidence that 
the correct answer is three, for it is 
devoted to Nos. 2 and 3, works that 
are practically never presented in the 
concert hall (although both have led 
a public existence of sorts in the form 
of two Balanchine ballets, Ballet 
Imperial and Allegro Brillante). Nei- 
ther concerto has the spectacular 
qualities of the celebrated No. 1, 
-with its crashing chords and lush 
melodies, but Gary Graffman does 
what he can to imbue them with 
sweep and grandeur. Probably he is 


laboring in a lost cause, for neither 
work approaches No. 1 in effective- 
ness, no matter how much skill and 
vigor the soloist offers — and Mr. 
Graffman offers plenty. There are, 
to be sure, melodic passages of con- 
siderable charm, and sections that 
call for bravura pianism, especially 
in No. 2, by far the stronger, and 
longer, of the two works on the rec- 
ord. But one listens with only pass- 
ing interest; and the Concerto No. 1 
in B-flat Minor remains the Tchai- 
kovsky piano concerto. 


Orff: Carmina Burana 

Herbert Kegel conducting Radio Leipzig 
Chorus and Orchestra with Jutta Vulpius, 
soprano; Hans-Joachim Rotzsch, tenor; 
and Kurt Rehm and Kurt Huebenthal, 
baritones; Heliodor HS-25004 (stereo) 
and H-25004 ve 


. Heliodor is a new label in the 


rapidly expanding low-priced-record 
field, with releases drawn from the 
Deutsche Grammophon and MGM 
classical catalogues. This Carmina 
Burana is its prize release so far, a 
lusty, gusty account of Carl Orff’s 
modern adaptation of some rather 
disreputable medieval songs and 
chants. Carmina Burana has lost some 
of its bloom and vigor since it first 
burst forth on records some fifteen 


years ago, but this stirring =per=-- 
formance recaptures at least some. of 


that original sense of novelty. 


The Official Adventures of Batman and 


Robin 

Jackson Beck, narrator, with Fack Cur- 
tis, Ron Liss, George Petrie, and others; 
Leo CH-1019 (monaural) 

The household’s three youngest 
dwellers were called in for expert 
opinions on this production. Their 
unanimous verdict: “It’s -pretty 
good, but television is better.” Three 
episodes are recorded: “The Legend 
of Batman and Robin,” “The Pen- 
guin’s Plunder,” and “The Joker’s 
Revenge.” Entertainment values 
aside (and the tales seem so prepos- 
terous as to be reasonably harmless), 
the record may someday have in- 
terest as a kind of social document, 
or at least footnote. One question, 
though: Why should the most culti- 


vated accents invariably belong to. 


the most villainous characters? Huh, 
Batman? 


Arthur Miller: Death of a Salesman 

Directed by Ulu Grosbard, with Lee J. 
Cobb as Willy Loman, Mildred Dun- 
nock as Linda, Michael Tolan as Biff, 
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Gene Williams as Happy, and other: 
Caedmon TRS-310 (stereo or monaural’ 
three records 

Arthur Miller’s Death of a Salesmar 
one of the most moving of moder 
plays, here receives a recordin 
that preserves all its melancholw 
compassion, and pervasive feeling c 
bitter truthfulness. Lee J. Cob 
and Mildred Dunnock, repeatin 
their stage roles of the aging salesma 
and his loyal wife, seem to find ne» 
levels of understanding in them; ths 
result is a depiction of huma 
decline and disappointment that : 
at once personal and universa 
With its flashbacks and shiftin 
scenes, Death of a Salesman is no eas 
play to record, but stereo is use 
resourcefully, and all the parts ar 
played with verbal clarity as we 
as dramatic intensity. Mr. Mille 
himself contributes a spoken intrc 
duction, and a complete printe 
text ls provided. 

Wait a Minim! 
A Musical Entertainment devised an 
directed by Leon Gluckman, with Andrev 
Tracey, Paul Tracey, Kendrew Lascelle. 
Michel Martel, Nigel Pegram, Apr 
Olrich, Dana Valery, and Sarah Atkir 
son; London AMS-88002 (stereo) an 
AM-58002 ` ' 


A:“minim” is a British term for 


half note, indicating (a) that thi 
is a musical show and (b) that i» 
nature is good-humored and im 
reverent. Actually, this is a Sout 
African production, utilizing nativ 
instruments, rhythms, and chant: 
and deriving its folk-song flavc 
from diverse races and nationalitie: 
An exotic atmosphere is provide 
by such instruments as the mbira (a 
African hand piano) and the chiku? 
(a drum devised from an oil drur 
and other improvised accessories) 
but there also are such simple an: 
familiar tunes as “I Gave My Love 

Cherry” and “Dirty Old Town. 
One of the most agreeable number: 
“Sir Oswald Sodde,” is a satiric: 
song about medieval chastity belt: 
set to a neatly archaic little tun 
The - all-white cast makes sever: 
sly references to South African raciz 
policies, and there are one or tw 
direct thrusts at apartheid, bv 
political views are played down i 
favor of good-natured entertair 
Wait a Minim! has been 

stage success in Johannesburg, Lor 
don, and New York; this recor 
helps explain its international ay 
peal. 
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THE ATLANTIC 


Ta is the season of the cuckoo and the com- 
mencement address. In my time I have delivered 
not a few and suffered through many more, and 
it must not be thought that I am looking for busi- 
néss if what I have to say is critical. 

The first commencement speaker I can remem- 
ber was Clarence Mackay of New York, and a 
rather imposing figure he seemed to us of Pingry 
as he took his place on the dais. But boys are a 
noticing audience, never more so than in the ex- 
citement of graduation, and when Mr. Mackay 
rose to speak, what we noticed was not favorable. 
-His waistcoat with its white piping could not 
conceal his large paunch; it was plain that he 
intended to read his speech and that he disdained 
a funny story or any quip about the New Jersey 
mosquitoes, then a national joke. No, he began 


by solemnly asserting that our seniors were like- 


little boats setting forth on the Sea of Life; and 
the more he belabored that simile, the clearer it 
became that Clarence knew darned little about 
sailing: some of us “would run free with the sun 
and wind at our backs,” others “would find them- 
selves in a stormy sea, making little headway” 
(how could these both occur at the same time?), 
“the more daring might crowd on sail until a 
jibe [he pronounced it “jib” but corrected him- 
self] cost him the lead.” We got the drift, and 
our side-glances to each other said simply, “He 
stinks.” And he continued to do so for ee 
three minutes by the school clock. 

As an undergraduate I was to learn that min- 
isters, professors, and politicians were equally 
unreliable at commencement: each has grown 
accustomed to filling forty minutes and finds it 

` difficult to have his say in less. But if there is one 
emanation stronger than any other which is 
wafted toward the platform on a broiling June 
day, it is the urgent truth that the bulk of the 
audience has come there to see the degrees con- 
ferred — and for God’s sake get on with it! 


-I must begin,” 
- Virginia gentleman who in the Civil War was 
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Timing is the first consideration. The finest 
commencement address I have ever heard — and 
President Conant pronounced it so at the time — 
was the one Thornton Wilder delivered at Har- 
vard; it was perceptive, so penetrating that it 
stirred the fourteen thousand, and it was all said ` 
in eleven minutes. Wilder was explaining the 
seniors to their parents, explicitly, and in so doing 
he avoided two temptations which often mar the 
occasion: he did not grope back into childhood 
hoping to find a link between the generations, 
and second, he used his generalities sparingly 
and only after he had vividly documented his 
case. The older I grow, the more allergic I be- 
come to generalities. 

When Americans foregather for graduation it 
is a moment of liberation, and they are in a mood 
to be enlightened but not admonished. I recall a 
commencement at St. Mark’s. School, close to 
Dr. Thayer’s retirement, at which two fellow 
headmasters. were to speak, the Rector of Groton 
and Dr. Claude Fuess of Phillips Andover. The 
Rector came first, and for half an hour he lec- 
tured the audience on divorce. As some present 
had changed partners, this made for a certain 
tension. Then it was Jack Fuess’s turn: “I think 
he said, “with a story about a 


driving a load of manure to a market town be- 
tween the lines. It was raining hard, and before 
long he overtook a Negro, to whom he offered a 
ride under the canvas cover. Then they came to 
a Union picket. ‘Halt, who goes there?’ ‘A Vir- 
ginia farmer with a load of manure and a nigger.’ 
‘Pass, Virginia farmer.’ A little further on they 
were again stopped. ‘Halt, who goes there?” ‘A 
Virginia farmer with a load of manure and a 
nigger? When out of earshot, the Negro raised. 
the tarpaulin. ‘Massa,’ he said, ‘the next time 
they asks you that question, would you mind 
puttin’ me first? ” The laughter saved that day. 
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Ctlantic TER Ge ae Prizes 


45th ANNUAL CREATIVE WRITING CONTESTS 


SCHOOLS 


PRIZES: Best Story — $100.00 Harry Langhorne, Jr., The Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, New Hamp- 
shire; John B. Heath, Instructor 


Best Essay — $100.00 Peter Thomas, Bronx High School of Science, Bronx, New York; Dr. Isabel 
S. Gordon, Instructor 


Best Poem — $100.00 Kristina E. Krohn, Northfield School, East Northfield, Massachusetts; Mr. 
Hartley Pfeil, Instructor : 


STORIES: Second: Brian Heaney, The Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, New Hampshire, Mr. John B. Heath, Instructor — Third: 
Judith E. Parker, Brookline High School, Brookline, Massachusetts; Miss Annette Busse, Instructor — Fourth: Lois Chabot, Classical 
High School, Springfield, Massachusetts; Mrs. Mabel Morrill, Instructor — Fifth: Robert S. Dietz, The Phillips Exeter Academy, 
Exeter, New Hampshire; Mr. F. G. Tremallo, Instructor — HONORABLE MENTION: California: Castilleja School, Palo Alto, Annette 
-Boushey; South High School, Torrance, Marcia Mendelsohn — Colorado: Fort Collins High School, Sally Hull — Kentucky: Kentucky 
Home School for Girls, Louisville, Margaret C. Courtney — Maryland: Walter Johnson Senior High School, Bethesda, Eileen J. Lourie 
— Massachusetts: Belmont Senior High School, Rosemary Conners; Brookline High School, Gail Langer, Sue Seltzer, Roberta L. Golick; 
Beaver Country Day School, Chestnut Hill, Anna Lombroso; Northfield School, East Northfield, Penelope Hargrove — New Hampshire: 
The Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, Robert M. Seyfarth, Jr. — New York: The Chapin School, New York, Rachel M. Davies — Texas: 
Saint John’s School, Kathleen Crow — Washington: Edmonds High School, Stephen C. Alaniz. 


ESSAYS: Second: Rebecca Whitehouse, Evanston Township High School, Evanston, Mlinois; Mrs. Barbara S. Pannwitt, Instructor — 
Third: Christine Sandra Miron, Wellesley Senior High School, Wellesley Hills, Massachusetts, Mr. W. A. Crockett, Instructor — Fourth: 
Linda A. Walker, Duxb High School, Duxbury, Massachusetts; Mrs. Irene Sherwood, Instructor — Fifth: Julie Nixon, The Chapin 
School, New York, New York; Miss Florence B. McKinlay, Instructor — HONORABLE MENTION: Connecticut: Saint Margaret’s School, 
Waterbury, Mary Blakeslee ‘Thomson — Illinois: Regina Dominican High School, Wilmette, Jacquelyn Kelly — Indiana: Shortridge 
High School, Indianapolis, Joseph H. Blatt — Kentucky: Danville High School, Suzanne Cockrell — Maryland: Walter Johnson High 
School, Bethesda, Robert L. Pear — Massachusetts: Walnut Hill School, Natick, Sarah K. Jayne; Wellesley Senior High School, Alan 
M. Gerlach, Jr., John Mark Powell, II — New Jersey: The Kimberley School, Montclair, Joan Poor —- New York: George W. Hewlett 
High School, Hewlett, Susan Gottschalck; Horseheads Central School, Horseheads, David S. Cohen — Ohio: Orange- High School, 
Cleveland, Eve Silberbach, Leslie Arnold; Rocky River High School, Rocky River, Michael C. Marino — Pennsylvania: Gwynedd 
Mercy Academy, Joan Laky. 


POEMS: Second: Jeanie Murray, Bellaire High School, Bellaire, Texas; Mrs. Shirley Wiley, Instructor — Third: Alfred K. LaMotte, 
The Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, New Hampshire; Mr. John B. Heath, Instructor — Fourth: Maxine Miska, Evanston Township 
High School, Evanston, Illinois; Mrs. Barbara S. Pannwitt, Instructor — Fifth: Holland Cotter, The Lawrence Academy, Groton, 
Massachusetts; Mr. Robert Shepherd, Instructor — HONORABLE MENTION: California: Pasadena High School, Sandra Knudsen — 
Ilinojs: Evanston Township High School, Mary Elise Marquam; New Trier Township High School -—— Hast, Winnetka, Ellin Wineberg, 
Susan A. Knox, Ralph Michael Todhunter— Kansas: Wichita High School, Southeast, Judith Kornfeld — Massachusetts: Brookline 
High School, Michael Lee; Beaver Country Day School, Chestnut Hill, Marguerite Besse; Classical High School, Springfield, Donna_C. 
Siddell; Bancroft School, Worcester, Ruah Donnelly — Michigan: Loy Norrix High School, Kalamazoo, Linda Hachadorian — New 
York: George W. Hewlett High School, Leon Joffe; The Chapin School, Susan Denker — Ohio: Tecumseh High School, New Carlisle, 
David Stuller — Pennsylvania: Mount Lebanon High School, Pittsburgh, George Goodman. 


COLLEGES 


PRIZES: Best Story — $100.00 pene Noyes, Monmouth College, Monmouth, Illinois; John P. Fox, 
- instructor 


Best Essay — $100.00 Sister Marie Simone, O.P., Rosary College, River Forest, Illinois; Sister M. 
Julie, O.P., Instructor 


Best Poem — $100.00 Irene R. Dvorak, College of Notre Dame of Maryland, Baltimore, Maryland; 
Sister Ruth Miriam, S.S.N.D., Instructor 


STORIES: Second: Charles R. mat University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; Montgomery M. Culver, Instructor — Third: 
Sister Marjorie Mary Welsh, B.V.M., Mundelein College, Chicago, Illinois; Mrs, David Spencer, Instructor — Fourth: Sister Marie J. 
McCarthy, Fontbonne College, St. Louis, Missouri; Sister Marcelle Holloway, Instructor — Fifth: Dean Koontz, Shippensburg State 
College, Shippensburg, Pennsylvania; Mabel Lindner, Instructor —— HONORABLE MENTION: California: Mount Saint Mary’s College, 
Los Angeles, Kathleen Haverick, Linda Caggiano; San Diego State College, Kenneth Schwarz — Illinois: Mundelein College, Chicago, ` 
Barbara M. Walsh, Sister Mary Ann Michaela, B.V.M., Marilynne Tivener — Massachusetts: Boston College, Chestnut Hill, Eugene M: 
McCarthy, Paul L. Goepfert — Michigan: Aquinas College, Grand Rapids, Johanna A. Wojewski; Calvin College, Grand Rapids, Jon 
Jellema—- North Carolina: Meredith College, Raleigh, Gloria Hunt—Ohio: Rio Grande College, David N. McGinnis; Youngstown University 
Edwina G. Susko — Pennsylvania: Academy of The New Church: College, Bryn Athyn, Jan Jungé — Virginia: University of Virginia, 
Charlottesville, David Dewitt. 


ESSAYS: Second: Anita E. Mallinger, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; Mrs. Margery Gulbransen, Instructor — Third: 
Barbara Deck, Emmanuel College, Boston, Massachusetts; Miss Elizabeth R. Hanlon, Instructor — Fourth: Mary Ann Frisoli, Emmanuel 
College, Boston, Massachusetts; iss Elizabeth R. Hanlon, Instructor — Fifth: J. Emmett Goggin, S.J., Saint Stanislaus Seminary, 
Florissant, Missouri; Reverend R. J. O'Sullivan, S.J., Instructor — HONORABLE MENTION: Ilinois: Rosary College, River Forest, 
Mary Kagan Cameron, Susan L. Quillin; Wheaton College, Wheaton, Michael T. Noyes, Garnet Gibbs — Maryland: College of Notre 
Dame of Maryland, Baltimore, Elizabeth Hopkins — Massachusetts: Emmanuel College, Boston, Kathleen Rogers, Louise Manfredi, Paula 
Duggan — Minnesota: College of Saint Scholastica, Duluth, Joyce Nelson — Missouri: Saint Louis University, Florissant, Thomas Dale 
Cowan, S.J. — Pennsylvania: University of Pittsburgh, M. Suzanne Stenzel, Richard Matlak; Marywood College, Scranton, Patricia 
Cadden; Shippensburg State College, Shippensburg, Dean Koontz —~ Texas: Saint Mary’s University, San Antonio, Stephen D. Smith. 


POEMS: Second: Jane Driscoll, Webster College, St. Louis, Missouri; Sister Jean Carmel, Instructor — Third: Devoriy d: Sopp, College 
of Notre Dame of Maryland, Baltimore, Maryland; Sister Ruth Miriam, S.S.N.D., Instructor — Fourth: Eunice M. Diehl, Trinity 
College, Washington, D. C.; Sister Thérèse of the Blessed Sacrament, S.N.D., Instructor — Fifth: Elaine G. Carroll, Emmanuel College, 
Boston, Massachusetts; Miss Elizabeth R. Hanlon, Instructor —— HONORABLE MENTION: California: Mount Saint Mary’s College, 
Angeles, Frances Fisher — Illinois: Mundelein College, Chicago, Helen Pierson, Sister Alice Miriam O'Brien, B.V.M. — Indiana: 
Evansville College, Michael J. Carson — Iowa: Clarke College, Dubuque, Katherine Basham — Kansas: Mount Saint Scholastica College, 
Atchison, Martha Bergland, Kathleen Lew — Kentucky: Villa Madonna College, Covington, Joanna F. Heinrich — Maryland: College 
of Notre Dame of Maryland, Baltimore, Susan Kimble, Marianne Confalone — Massachusetts: Emmanuel College, Boston, Cynthia Jobin; 
Boston College, Chestnut Hill, John R. Conklin — Michigan: Muskegon County Community College, Gloria-Jean Pataky, Barbara Arter 
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The Atlantic Monthly. 


Here, then, as the fruit of experience, are’ Six 
Rules for Commencement’ Speakers. 

1. Keep within twenty minutes. Remember 
that Lincoln only needed seven for the Gettys- 
burg Address. : 

2. Make at least two humorous allusidns to 
show that your shirt is not stuffed. 


3. Shun all references to “the sea of life,” “the . 
playing fields of Eton,” and “our national goals.” . 


‘4, Be sparing of generalities, especially the 
pious ones. They will fall’on deaf ears. 


5. Draw from your own experience, using” 


actual episodes, but as little as possible from 
childhood. 

6. If the speech ‘has been written for you, at 
least have the decency to read it in advance. 


KEEPING WINSTON GOING 


' Because they are such close students of human 
nature, doctors should be among the best delinea- 
tors of our time, but professional reticence quiets 
some of them, and the vast majority are too busy 
_and use their pens only for prescriptions. There 
‘are four who have achieved literary eminence in 
this century: William Carlos Williams; Harvey 


Cushing, the brain specialist; Hans Zinsser, the 
“pathologist; .and more recently, Lord Moran; and. 


„in the- three latter cases war gave an unexpected 
impetus to their words. 

Lord Moran was president of the Royal College 
of Physicians when in May. of 1940 he became 
Winston Churchill’s doctor, appointed by the 
Cabinet and accepted without enthusiasm by 
‘the Prime Minister. But from then until Sir 
Winston’s death, this stalwart, indepéndent physi- 
ciah was to live in understanding and affectionate 
intimacy with his patient. He soon came to feel, 
as did General Smuts, that Churchill was irre- 
Placeable. and that Britain’s survival depended 


on keeping this man going. When Winston’s — 


: struggle with a stubborn window in the White 
House brought on a dull pain over the heart 
` and symptoms of coronary insufficiency which 
commonly called for six weeks in bed, Sir Charles 
had to decide whether his patient’s recuperative 
power' and the gravity of the business at hand 
permitted him to take a chance. That Moran 
was right comes clear in this exchange later: 
“Now, Charles, you are making me heart- 
minded.” “You’re all rights Forget your damned 
heart.” 


When pee and fibrillation at Cairo a year 


later warned the doctor that Winston was in 
danger of pneumonia, it was Sir Charles who 
canceled. the meeting with, General Alexander 
_and cabled the Cabinet what to say. Not the 


least. fascinating part of Lord Moran’s insight is 


the way he explained the vulnerability of the 
body to Churchill, so that the patient became a 
partner in the cure. “I recall,” the doctor wrote, 
‘that he declaimed to me ‘King Robert of Sicily’, 
a poem of eighty-six lines, five days after his . 
stroke in 1953, with only a few mistakes. He then 
asked me what part of the brain stores memories, 
and went on to tell me that he could recall in- 
detail many incidents in his trench life at Plug 
Street in the First World War, whereas in the ' 
Second War one great event toppling over an- 


_ other seemed to wipe out the last.” Fror such evi- 


dence I should say that Lord Moran is one of the 
great writing physicians and that his CHURCHILL: 
TAKEN FROM THE DIARIES OF LORD MORAN (Hough- 
ton Mifflin, $10.00). is a close and magnificent 
portrait of Winston, his strength and his weakness. 

It was just as imperative that Lord Moran- 
should know what was tormenting Churchill’s 
mind as what was disturbing his liver, and be- 
cause of the doctor’s diseretion and his strength 
of character, he became the recipient of many 
confidences from both British and American 
sources. He saw from the ringside the crises in 
military leadership and in statecraft, and he 
writes of them in a sinewy, stirring prose. When 


‘Churchill. sends his beloved ships, the- Prince of 
Wales and the Repulse, to the East without air | _ 
.cover and against the advice of the First Sea 


Lord; when in September, 1942, Brendon Bracken ` 
warns the doctor, “If we are beaten in this battle 
{El Alamein], it’s the end of Winston. Is he 
sleeping all right?”; when Sir Charles is witness 
to the violent explosion between FDR. and Win- 
ston over India, and to the tension between the 
two leaders over the Second Front; or when he 


is told of the PM’s anger at Stalin’s jesting over - l 


the post-war execution of 50,000 Germans, the .- 
physician knows that he must resort to palliatives 
stronger than sleeping pills —the calming talk 
which comes when.men trust each other. 

Lord Moran shows us the anger as well. as the 
love which at varying times he felt for the man 
he served, and he shows us as I think I have never 
seen before in print the enormity of the decision. 
when the doctor must judge how long the indis- 
pensable leader, now past his zenith, can be kept 
going. Whatever his misgivings, “Pa” Watson 


. could not interpose himself between Roosevelt 


and the fourth term. In 1955 Lord Moran was 
faced with the same problem: the family and 
Winston’s intimates knew that after his series of 
shocks he was slipping; Lord Moran also knew. 


- that when finally relieved of office, Churchill 


would have no further purpose in life. © 

This book is the heartbeat of history, by a 
doctor wise in his diagnosis of men and motives. 
He is immensely likable; his portraits of Alan 
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Brooke and Marshall, Alexander and Lord Cher- 
well ring true; and his revelation of how Church- 
ill overcame his faltering as a speaker, of the fits 
of despondency— known as “Black Dog’? — 
and how the PM learned to obliterate them, and, 
most important, of the difference between the 
fierce striving of the moment and the serenity 
with which Sir Winston recalled the events in 
his books makes this a record of lasting value. 


THE INDIAN AND THE WHITES 


The short novels of Conrap RICHTER are 
known for their integrity and careful craftsman- 
ship. Pioneering is in his blood, as it was in that 
of his clergyman forebears, and the best of his 
work other than The Sea of Grass has been laid in 
the deep forests and along the hazardous Eastern 
frontier in the early eighteenth century. In The 
Trees and The Town, the latter a Pulitzer Prize 
winner, Mr. Richter wrote of the Indian from 
the white man’s point of view. Now in A COUN- 
TRY OF STRANGERS (Knopf, $3.95) he writes of 
the frontier, of Fort Detroit, the Great Lakes, 
and the settlements in Pennsylvania as they must 
have seemed to a white girl who has lived so long 
in Indian captivity that she thinks as one of them. 
When Stone Girl, with her small dark son, Otter 
Boy, is brought “home” by the Jesuit priest who 
has identified her, she comes resentfully and with 
suspicion. Save for the love of her child, emotion 
has been drained out of her; she comes looking 
for hostility, and she finds it. 

Research goes into a story of this nature, and 
for me the most pleasant part of it is that which 
has to do with Stone Girl’s life with the Lenni 
Lenape before she begins her long journey — we 
must have this if we are to believe in her basic 
loyalty, and I regret that her husband, Espan, is 
such a bloodless shadow. The whites as she finds 
them are an arrogant, tricky lot — only her 
Quaker grandmother shows any compassion for 
her; and this wall of contempt which shuts her in 
wherever she goes results too often in episodes that 
are so cold that they seem lifeless. Nor has Mr. 
Richter quite solved the difficulty of dealing with 
the Indian idiom; the dialogue is too crowded 
with unpronounceable words immediately fol- 
lowed by their English equivalent, and the result 
is archaic and stilted. I wonder if the day will 
come when someone, perhaps of Cherokee blood, 
will tell the Indian tragedy in its true, compas- 
sionate, gripping detail, 


VETERANS AND WRITERS — 


It was my privilege to edit almost the entire 
output of the collaboration between Charles 


THE ATLANTIC BOOKSHELF 


Nordhoff and James Norman Hall. The friend- 
ship of the blond Viking from California and the 
dark modest poet from Iowa began in Paris, 
where they met after Hall’s return from a German 
prison camp in 1918. They stayed on to write the 
official history of the Lafayette Flying Corps, in 
which they both had flown, and in the process 
their partnership found bedrock. Idealists, im- 
bued with gallantry, who were resolved to quit 
civilization and write, they thought first of Ber- 
muda, but Tahiti seemed equally inexpensive and 
more remote. There they settled, and for the 
next two decades created the books and the legend 
which Colonel. Paur L. Brranp, Jr., has de- 
picted with fidelity in IN SEARCH OF PARADISE, 
a dual biography (Duell, Sloan & Pearce, $6.95). 

At the outset they shared quarters in Papeete, 
and for several lean years each wrote on his own. 
Hall sent back to the States poems and essays 
which found more rejection than acceptance; 
Nordhoff worked on the longer narrative and 
came up with a good one in The Pearl Lagoon. It 
was desperation which drove them together as a 
team, and in 1927 when they collaborated in 
writing Falcons of France, a novel about the Lafay- 
ette Escadrille, in which Hall’s old wing com- 
mander, Harold Willis, was one of the heroes, 
they realized how remarkably they complemented 
each other, Nordhoff the narrator driving the 
story forward, Hall the lover of beauty forever 
pausing to describe and reflect. Falcons was a 
moderate success, and at this turning point Hall 
recalled a little book he had picked up at a Paris 
bookstall, the story of Captain Bligh and the 
most famous mutiny in the British Navy. This 
was the talisman which united their talents in the 
writing of the Bounty trilogy, The Hurricane, and 
the successful books that followed. 

Colonel Briand, professor of English at the Air 
Force Academy, is at his best in the chapters 
about the First World War. Hall’s adventures as 
a machine gunner with the British and then as a 
pursuit pilot make a story in themselves, and the 
author had, of course, Hall’s war books to draw 
on. Throughout he has taken a good deal of 
liberty with the dialogue; some of it doubtless is 
an amplification. of letters, but much of it is in- 
vented. His account of the working and tempera- 
mental years on Tahiti lacks the poetry which 
Hall would have brought to it and the reticence 
Nordhoff would have preferred, for Nordhoff’s 
proud spirit chafed at the criticism of his native 
marriage, and when his drinking became heavy, 
it was Hall, as the colonel rightly says, who did 
the bulk of the work. Lacking as it must the 
inspiration of both men, this is a faithful account 
of their method and an honest appraisal of their 
books. 
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sy OSCAR HANDLIN 


THE ATLANTIC 


Direct observation can sometimes 
be the most fallible of the instru- 
ments of human understanding. 
The evidence of the eyewitness has 
an inherent plausibility; he himself 
saw the event. Yet the bystander 
who lacks the training to evaluate 
adequately what falls within his 
field of vision may be cruelly de- 





ceived and may deceive others. 

Travel accounts are often subject 
to such distortion, particularly when 
they treat a strange society which 
does not offer the voyager the famil- 
iar clues that ordinarily guide his 
judgment. The barriers of foreign 
language and culture limit even the 
most honest observations. And the 
odds against accuracy are over- 
whelming in a totalitarian society 
which rigidly controls every visible 
object and occurrence and even the 
perspective of the onlooker. 

The inability to see correctly ac- 
counts in part at least for our dif- 
ficulty in understanding Communist 
China. For almost two decades, our 
fleeting glimpses of that society have 
come from occasional favored visi- 
tors invited by a government which 
moves them along tightly regulated 
itineraries. Rarely do they speak 
the language; never do they have 
the opportunity to go freely where 





they wish. Their reports, honest in 
intention though they may be, are 
therefore totally | undependable. 
They bring to mind the accounts in 
the 1930s of Europeans and Amer- 
icans who wrote enthusiastically 
about the face of the future in the 
Soviet Union without noticing that 
famine and purges were claiming 
millions of victims. China, larger, 
less tolerant, and culturally more 
remote, presents even greater op- 








portunities for deception. 
BERYL Grey’s THROUGH THE BAM- 





BOO CURTAIN (Reynal, $4.95) exem- 
plifies all the faults of the unwary 
traveler. The English ballerina who 
composed this narrative spent four 
weeks in China in 1964. Everything 
was lovely. Her hosts were attentive, 
and she found enormous enthusiasm 
for baliet and theater. She returned 
from her visit with pleasant mem- 
ories, which gush out in these pages. 

The book is valueless as evidence. 
Before she left, the author dined 
with the artists of the Cultural Rela- 
tions Society. Through interpre- 
ters, she asked them “many search- 
ing questions” in the course of “a 
most illuminating discussion in 
which everybody spoke out freely.” 
She was thereby convinced that the 
Chinese saw nothing wrong in the 
arts being controlled and used as 
a medium to present the govern- 
ment’s beliefs. The utter naiveté of 
the expectation that a candid ex- 
change of views was possible under 
such circumstances illustrates the 
pitfalls of innocent observation. 

THE THOUGHT REVOLUTION by 
Tune Cuxt-pinc and HUMPHREY 
Evans (Coward-McCann, $5.00) 
presents evidence of another and 
more reliable sort on the state of 
freedom in Red China. Tung Chi- 
ping defected to the West in the 
same year that Beryl Grey visited 
China. He was then twenty-four 
years old and found little about ` 
which to be enthusiastic in his home- 
land. Educated at the Institute of 
Foreign Languages in Shanghai, he 
had spent his formative years under 
the Communist regime and was 
well enough regarded by the Party 
to be sent as a cultural attaché to 
Africa, where he found an oppor- 
tunity to escape. 

His simple, unembellished story 
reveals the pattern of indoctrination 
in Chinese education, the intermin- 
able political harangues, the con- 
stant cversight, and the rectification 
campaigns that stifle dissent. When 
even the suspicion of a tone of 
sarcasm in a teacher’s reading from 
Mao can lead to a sentence at 
manuel labor, not many are likely 
to diverge from the party line. 
Tung Chi-ping’s experiences as an 
interpreter throw particularly inter- 
esting light on the techniques for 
managing foreign travelers — the 
fake friendship organizations, the 
censorship in the process of transla- 
tion, and the manipulation of the 
visitors’ observations. The doubts 
that led to his own defection origi- 





nated in glimmers of an alternative 
sparked by the doctrinal dispute 
with the Soviet Union and in such 
evident failures of Party policy as 
the Great Leap Forward. He and 


‘Evans have written an illuminating | 


book that offers Westerners a view 
of China the travelers rarely see. 


THE JEWISH CATASTROPHE 


More than two decades after they 
were perpetrated, the Nazi atroci- 
ties still evoke horror. Appallingly 
familiar though the destruction of 
life has become, in war, through fam- 
ine, and in the course of insurrec- 
tion, there remains a horrifying 
quality in Hitler’s final solution for 
the Jews. This mad enterprise, pur- 
poseless and costly, demanded scien- 
tific organization, technical skill, 
and a willingness cold-bloodedly to 
set aside human values. The ques- 
tions will not subside. Why did it 
happen? Why were there no pro- 
tests? 

GIDEON HAUSNER’S JUSTICE IN 
JERUSALEM (Harper & Row, $10.00) 
has the simplest answers to these 
questions. The author was Attorney 
General of Israel when Adolph Eich- 
mann was captured, and he acted 
as prosecutor during the trial in 
Jerusalem. Hausner sees the issue 
in terms of criminality: Eichmann 
was a collaborator of Hitler’s in 
illegal actions and deserved punish- 
ment. The book states the case as 
it was presented in court. 

The argument is no more effec- 
tive now than when it was delivered 
to the judges. The tedious, legalistic 
approach is inadequate to the intel- 
lectual demands of the issue, for it 
cannot come to grips with the ques- 
tion of responsibility. “At the Eich- 
mann trial,” the author claims in a 
blaze of optimism, “the rule was 
publicly pronounced by an authori- 
tative and universally accepted tri- 
bunal that the perpetrator of mass 
murder will not find shelter in the 
orders of his superiors, but will be 
held personally accountable for his 
deeds.”? This, alas, is far from being 
the case. Directly or indirectly, all 
of Europe was implicated in the 
. destruction of the Jéws. The lines 
of command reached downward 
from Hitler’s chancellory to the 
manipulator of the gas chamber 
valve, passing through the whole 
society and tainting all who collab- 
orated or simply stood by. Eich- 
. mann’s position was by no means 











What do YOU mean by 
l BELIEVE”? 


It is easy to believe there is a God. It 
is hard, in fact, not to do so. 

For instinct...and the wonders of 
the universe...almost force a man 
to say “I believe.” 

But we have much mote certain rea- 
sons for our faith. We have, in fact, 
positive knowledge concerning the 
nature of God...the things we must 
believe about Him... the way we must 
live to fulfill the purpose for which He 
created us. We have this sure knowl- 
edge on the word of God Himself. 

God would, indeed, be an inscrut- 
able mystery if we tried to understand 
Him through the workings of our lim- 
ited human intelligence. But we can 
understand Him through the truths 
He has revealed concerning Himself 
and our duties toward Him. 

The Apostles’ Creed, for example, is 
not merely a pious prayer invented by 
men. It is a summary.of divine truths 
revealed by God for our understanding 
and guidance. It is not something 
which we are free to believe only in 
part, or to interpret in support of a 
creed of our own invention. 

As far as Catholics are concerned 
the Apostles’ Creed sums up our atti- 
tude toward God and our religion. We 
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FREE—Mail Coupon Today! 


Please send me your Free Pamphlet entitled: “The Apostles’ Creed’’ 


believe, as the Creed says, not only in 
God, the Father Almighty, but “in 
Jesus Christ, His only Son, our Lord, 
Who was conceived by the Holy Spirit, 
born of the Virgin Mary...” We be- 
lieve that Christ died for our redemp- 
tion .. . that He arose from the dead... 
that “He shall come to judge the living 
and the dead.” We-believe in the Holy 
Spirit, the Holy Catholic Church, the 
Communion of Saints, the forgiveness 
of sins, the resurrection of the body, 
and life everlasting. 

We believe these things because 
God told us so. And because we be- 
lieve them, our Faith ...and our hope 
for everlasting life with God...are 
founded not merely upon a vague and ` 
general belief, but upon absolute cer- 
tainty. As we see it, the words “I be- 
lieve” in the Apostles’ Creed might just 
as well be “I know!” l 

If you want a clearer and better un- 
derstanding of the revealed truths , 
contained in the Apostles’ Creed... 
and their importance to your own spit- l 
itual life... write today for our inter- 
esting pamphlet which we will send 
you free. And. nobody will call on you. 
Just ask for Pamphlet No. B-30. 
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so unique that he should bear the 
total guilt. And neither the trial 
nor Hausner’s defense of it adds to 
our understanding of where to allo- 
cate the blame. _ 

Two years ago Hochhuth’s dis- 
turbing play, The Deputy, touched 
on this very problem in discussing 
the responsibility of the spiritual 
leader of the Catholic Church dur- 
ing the agonized war years. . There 
seems no doubt that Pius XII knew 
what was going on. Yet, so far as 
is known, he refrained from protest. 

A more effective and better-bal- 
anced presentation of the question 
comes in SAUL FRIEDLANDER’S PIUS 
XII AND THE THIRD REICH (Knopf, 
$4.95). Friedlander is a historian, 


born in Prague, who now teaches in. 


Geneva; and though his own parents 
met their death in Auschwitz, he 
has attempted to be scrupulously 
objective in this volume. From 
archival sources, mainly in Ger- 
many, he has extracted the docu- 
ments that have a bearing on the 
relationships of the Church with 
the Nazis; and he has skillfully 
linked them together. 

Friedlander recognizes the limi- 
tations of his materials. The whole 
story will not be known until the 
Vatican archives are thrown oper. 
Much of his information comes fromm 
German diplomats, who wished to 
emphasize the friendliness of the 
Vatican to their government. In 
addition, the formal documents can- 
not reveal the human emotions and 
motives involved in the confronta- 
tion with the problem. Neverthe- 
less, the book is effective. Through 
the stilted phrases of the diplomatic 
correspondence, one can make out 
the outlines of a great tragedy. 

Professor Friedlander suggests two 
reasons for the Church’s silence. 
“The Sovereign Pontiff seems to 
have had a predilection for Germany 
which” was not “diminished by the 
nature of the Nazi regime”; and 
Pius XII, fearing a Bolshevization 


of Europe more than anything else, | 


hoped that Hitler’s Germany recon- 
ciled with the Western Allies “would 
become the essential rampart against 
any advance by the Soviet Union.” 

These factors undoubtedly played 
a part in molding the Vatican’s atti- 
tudes. But they do not fully take 
account of the moral issue or alto- 
gether explain the Pope’s dilemma. 
In its long history, the Church had 
learned to live with evil. Since it 
did not expect’ perfection on earth, 




















Lucky © 
for you 
it’s always 
the guy 
next door. 


. This is a way many of us think 


about cancer: it only strikes the 
guy next door...avoids you. Yet 
in 1965, cancer killed 805 guys 
next door every day. About 
295,000 during the year. 

it can’t always be the other 
guy all the time. Cne day it may 
be someone in your own family 
...or a dear friend or neighbor. 

What can you do about it? 
You can have a health checkup 
every year. Many cancers are 
curable if detected early and 
treated promptly. Over 90,000 
Americans die each year of can- 
cer, who might have been 
saved. But they delay seeing 
their doctors until it’s too late. 

Further, there are cancers 
that science does not yet know . 
how to cure. Money is needed 
to continue the attack on can- 
cer’s resisting secrets. Money 
to support research under way 
will help provide answers. 

By fighting cancer with a 
checkup and a check, ‘someday 

it won’t have to be the guy 

next door. Or you. Or anyone, 


american 
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it was reconciled to adjusting itself 
to regimes of which it did not ap- 
prove. That men should sin, that 
rulers might transgress God’s law 
were familiar aspects of the human 
condition. ‘The Pope could sin- 
cerely mourn the fate of the victims 


without feeling moved to halt the |- 


inevitable evil. 


ACCEPTING LIFE 


Precisely this concern with evil is 
at the. heart of ELIE WrEse1’s mov- 
ing novel THE GATES OF THE FOREST 
(Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 
$4.95). The crisis of European 
Jewry was a profoundly disturbing 
test for all men of traditional faith. 
Was Hitler, too, ultimately the in- 
strument of an all-powerful God? 
The calamity was far too great to 
bear Jeremiah’s explanation, that 
the sing of the people had provoked 
a righteous God to anger. Yet with- 


out that justification, the disaster. 


could mean only “that God is unjust 
and life is a farce. It means that God 
doesn’t love man or deserve his 
love.” Wiesel’s problem in examin- 
ing the catastrophe is to build an 
idea. of the world alternative to the 
proposition that “In the beginning 
-God created man in order to kill 
him, he created him because he has 
no pity.” D 

The power of this novel emanates 
from its willingness to come to grips 
with this important issue. The 
language is sometimes obscure, the 
plot is loose, and the characters are 
sketched in outline rather than fully 
developed. The book’s rewards are 
its flashes of insight. - 

A Jewish boy of seventeen sur- 
vives, alone of his family, in a cave 
in Hungary. Briefly he takes refuge 
in a peasant village, then joins the 
partisans in the forest, and ulti- 
mately finds safety, but not peace, 
in the United States. All the while 
he seeks, and discovers, himself. 

A brilliant episode set in the peas- 
ant village is symbolic of the rela- 
tionship ‘of the Jews to Europe. 
The boy, who pretends to be a deaf 
mute, receives the confidences of 
the people; because he cannot hear, 
they express to him the painful 
frustrations of their lives. Then, 
cast in the role of Judas in the school 
play, he becomes the butt of their 
hatred. “Only yesterday these had 
been friendly faces, Only yesterday 
these people had talked to him, 
gripped his arm, offered him an 
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apple, a cluster of raisins, a kindly 
word. . They were rich in com- 
passion, and thanks to him, they 
could boast of it. And now here 
they were asking for his death.” 
Meanwhile, the well-intentioned 
priest looked on but did not inter- 
fere; “he reflected upon the trans- 
mission of sin from one generation 
to the next and the strange, but 
just, ways of providence.” 

The central theme of the book is 
the boy’s search for knowledge of 
himself. How can a man live in a 
world in which evil exists? “We 
all have a share in the crime, even 
if we combat it.” Wiesel’s answer 
— the acceptance of life as it is, 
and prayer — will satisfy those who 
share his faith. But even those who 
do not will be moved by his state- 
ment of it. 

The acceptance of life is also the 
theme of REYNOLDS Price’s second 
novel, A GENEROUS MAN (Atheneum, 
$4.95). The rustic 
North Carolina is a world away 
from Central Europe, and the terms 
of a boy’s quest for purpose are 
therefore radically different. Yet 
the outcome of this search, too, is a 
resolution to take life as it is. 

It is a testimony to Price’s skill 


that his writing successfully sur-. 


mounts the handicap of an improb- 
able plot. Milo Mustian, fifteen 
years old, spends three days in a 
search for his half-witted brother, 
who has vanished in pursuit of his 
dog, who, in turn, is chasing a 
python called Death in the woods. 
In the process, Milo uncovers the 
old story of his cousin and alter 


ego, Tom, who had left home six-’ 


teen years earlier, irked by its re- 
straints, driven by the desire for 
self-fulfillment. Coincidentally, the 
characters that Tom then aban- 
doned now cross Milo’s path; and 
the need for dealing with them 
clarifies the boy’s understanding and 
thrusts him into manhood. 

In the end, Milo faces a choice. 
He can run from the given world, 
as his cousin did, or stay where he is, 
bound year after year to the round 
of toil as his father and grandfather 
had been. His inclination is to 
escape the destiny established for 
him by his family and status. But 
the return of his brother creates the 
obligation to remain and to bear 
the burden of his life as it is. The 
story unfolds in a nice alternation 
of humor and pathos, tightly writ- 
ten, unfailingly interesting. 
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innocence of- 


THE LITTLE MEN 


There is irony in the fact that 


‘much of the shape of the Western ` 


world that emerged between 1945 
and 1952 is the result of the efforts 
of little men. Roosevelt had died 
before the war was over. Churchill 
and De Gaulle were out of power 
much of the time and, in any case, 
had little influence upon the course 
of events. Suddenly the dominant 
figures were Harry Truman, Clem- 
ent Attlee, Konrad Adenauer — 
earnest men of probity, hardworking 
and conscientious, dull. Their deci- 
sions are responsible for our suc- 
cesses and failures. 

KONRAD ADENAUER’S MEMOIRS 
(Regnery, $10.00) reflects the char- 
acter of the man. It is honest, well- 
documented, and punctilious in mat- 
ters of detail. It presents a conscien~ 
tious chronicle of the years between 
1945 and 1953 ‘‘without omissions, 
without coloring.” It is also heavy 
and unimaginative. 

Adenauer was nearly seventy years 
old in 1944 when the-Nazis arrested 
him. The jailer who then feared 
that his prisoner, having “nothing 
more to expect from ‘life,’ might 
commit suicide could not have been 
more mistaken. This. phlegmatic 
burgher had indeed already had a 
full career; but the dedication to 
duty which had kept him from 
collaborating with the Nazis held 
him in active service to his country 
for fifteen more years. 

Under his leadership Germany 
emerged from the wreckage ‘of war, 
regained its economic strength, and 
developed genuinely democratic in- 
stitutions. In that achievement Ade- 
nauer’s view of society was pivotal. 
His reflections on the errors of the 
Nazi ` period revealed the’ direction 
that reform should take. He as- 
scribed Hitler’s success not to any 
fault in German character but to 
“the weakness of human nature. 
Anyone who has ever lived in a 


police state knows how much cour- 


age it takes to oppose the state.” 
Nazism was the outgrowth of the 
German people’s attitude toward 
the state, which they had made an 
idol and set upon an altar. “The 
omnipotence of this state, the prece- 
dence attributed to it before the 
dignity and liberty of the individual” 
violated natural law. It was the 
“function of the state to-serve the 
individual. Materialist ideology - 
turned the individual into a small, 
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anonymous cog in a huge machine.” 
Hence Adenauer’s determination to 
found “an ideological party based 
on ethics.” He had already been 
occupied in that task in the 1920s; 
and as soon as peace permitted him 


to do so, he set to work once more.’ 


The Christian Democratic Union, 
which has governed Germany since 
the first election, owes much to his 
influence. 

In THE TRUMAN PRESIDENCY (Mac- 
millan, $6.95) CABELL PHILLIPS 
gives a lucid history of the same 
years in the United States. A pre- 
liminary chapter quickly takes Har- 


| ry S. Truman from Missouri to the 


vice presidency. But the book fo- 
cuses on the events of the two terms 
in the White House. Phillips is an 
able reporter, he has read carefully 
in the sources, and his interpretation 
is judicious. His competent account 
of the Truman era in our history 
reminds us of the origin of many 
problems which still plague us to- 
day. It is a shock to read Dean 
Rusk’s statement, “What we are 
trying to do is to maintain peace 
and security without a general war”; 
and to find that the year is 1951 
and the war is in Korea. 

Truman emerges from this re- 


consideration as an able man who’ 


rose to the challenge of crises. His 
decisions saved Europe from dis- 
aster. He reacted vigorously to the 
invasion of South Korea: putting 
his hand on the globe at Blair 
House, he grimly said, “This is the 
Greece of the Far East. If we are 
tough enough now, there won’t 
have to be any next step.” Nor did 
he lack courage in standing up to 
General Douglas MacArthur. Phil- 
lips is justified in referring to Tru- 
man’s “triumphant succession” as 
the heir of Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
It was a substantial achievement to 
have led the nation through the 
trying post-war years. 

Would a big man have done 
more? With the aid of the hind- 
sight of an additional decade, one 
wonders whether the qualities of 
foresight, imagination, and boldness 
might not have produced alterna- 
tive policies in Germany and in the 


United States that would have re~- 


solved the problems that still haunt 
us. But this may be only the ro- 
mantic preference for the heroic 
coup over the patient inching ahead. 
Perhaps the risks are too great in 
our time for the adventuresome 
big men. 
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POTPOURRI 
BY PHOEBE ADAMS 


THE HOLY LAND (Random House, 
$3.95) is the latest and presumably 
the last of the series of novels in 
which PÄR LAGERKVIST represents 
human life as a mysteriously in- 
spired pilgrimage to an incompre- 


-hensible destination. That the des- 


tination should finally be revealed 
as meaningless is no surprise; this 
conclusion has been implicit from 
the start in Mr. Lagerkvist’s cold, 
simplified, crystalline symbolism. 
His style, stripped of all inessentials, 
matches the frosty elegance of his 
thought. One may object, on real- 
istic grounds, that humor and even 
pleasure are not unknown to man- 
kind, but Mr. Lagerkvist is not a 
realist. He is part poet and part 
Euclid, and there is no denying the 
logic of his vision or the power with 
which he presents it. 

ANN BIRSTEIN’S novel THE SWEET 
BIRDS OF GORHAM '(McKay, $3.95) is 
a demurely malicious account of the 
collision between an authoress mad 
about men and the college of Gor- 
ham, mad on all counts. Miss 
Birstein writes wittily, revealing a 
large acquaintance with bizarre 
academic fauna and a nice willing- 
ness to share her information. 

Dan WAKEFIELD is an unusually 
perceptive reporter, and his book 
BETWEEN THE LINES (New Amer- 
ican Library, $5.95) contains mate- 
rial he left out of various news stories, 
along with his doubts about the 
whole official system of news cover- 
age. Practical, original, amusing in 
its suggestions, the book includes 
one satirical paragraph on the actual 


‘fact underlying a generalized omni- 


scient news report which is as true 
and as devastating a criticism of the 
press as I have ever read. 

A VERY EASY DEATH (Putnam, 
$3.95) is SIMONE pE Bravvorr’s 
account of the death of her mother. 
It is interminably detailed — the 
reader gets a full account of every 
one of the poor lady’s distressing 
symptoms — and it raises the ques- 
tion of the desirability of treatment 
to prolong life when recovery is im- 
possible. Since Miss De Beauvoir 
does not know exactly when recov- 
ery was discovered to be impossible, 
she cannot answer her own question 
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and does not seriously try to do so. 
Which raises the question of why 
the book was written at all, except 
as a substitute for filial grief, an 


-emotion that the author professes 


but never makes believable. 

When William of Normandy won 
the crown of England at the battle 
of Hastings, he- settled a family 
squabble over’ the property that had 
gone on for generations. The nine- 
hundredth anniversary of this af- 
fair has aroused a certain amount 
of attention and, so far, three books: 
THE MAKING OF THE KING: 1066 
(Holt, Rinehart and Winston, $6.00) 
by Aran Lroyp; 1066: THE STORY 
OF A YEAR (Putnam, $5.95) by 
Denis BUTLER; and THE CONQUEST 
OF ENGLAND (Doubleday, $5.95) by 
Eric LINKLATER. They differ little 
about plain fact but considerably in 
manner and emphasis. Mr. Lloyd 
assumes that King Harold God- 
winson of England was seriously 
alarmed at breaking his oath to 
support William’s claim to the suc- 
cession. Mr. Linklater believes that 
since the oath was taken under 
duress, Harold’s concern would have 
been minimal. Mr. Butler declines 
to speculate, on the grounds that the 
truth of Harold’s attitude is now 
unknowable. Of -the three, Mr. 
Lloyd’s book is the quickest read- 
ing, being in fact close to journalese 
in its resolute simplification of the 
past. Mr. Butler fills in much pic- 
turesque background concerning the 
habits of the time, examines ne- 
glected figures like the wily church- 
man Stigand and the troublesome 
Tostig Godwinson, and includes 
helpful genealogical charts. Mr. 
Linklater considers Hastings as the 
culmination of a Scandinavian as- 
sault on England that began as 
early as the eighth century, took 
formal shape in Ragnar Lodbrok’s 
time, failed briefly with the early 
death of King Knut, and finally 
succeeded under the half-Scandi- 
navian William. William had the 
advantage of attacking on the heels 
of his distant kinsman Harald Har- 
drada of Norway, who had just as 


_ good a-claim to the English crown » 


but at Stamford Bridge failed blood- 
ily to make it good. The Conquest of 
England is the most comprehensive, 
informative, and interesting of these~ 
three histories by nonprofessional 
historians, but it is not the easiest 
reading precisely because Mr. Link- . 
later’s explorations range far be- 
yond England and the year 1066. 
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A Caribbean cruise is twice the fun when you go Grace. 


You savor the good life to the fullest 
on a [3-day Grace Line cruise. For one 
thing. the all-first-class Santa Rosa and 
Santa Paula are the only ships specifically 
designed for Caribbean cruising. Sun 
decks are sunny. There's plenty of play 
room, pool room, living room. And the 
spectacular view from the Seaview dining 
room adds icing to the cake. 

But a Grace Line cruise is more than 
sunshine, sea breezes and seagoing lux- 
ury. The twin “Santas” are familiar 
friends in the ports they visit: Curacao, 
La Guaira, Aruba, Kingston, Port-au- 
Prince and Fort Lauderdale. Their pas- 
sengers are Jocal celebrities ashore; the 


“in? group on sight-seeing tours and 
shopping jaunts. 

There's a sailing from New York 
every Friday, week in, week out, all year 
round. See a Travel Agent. Grace Line. 
3 Hanover Square. Digby 4-6000 or 628 
Fifth Avenue (Rockefeller Center), 
New York. Circle 7-3684. Agents and 
offices in principal cities. 


Grace Line also has 26-day Casual 
cruises through the Panama Canal to the 
Pacific Coast of South America, 24 to 
26-day voyages to the Caribbean, 40-day 
voyages to Chile, Ask about them, 
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